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FOREWORD 


The All Bengal Sarat Centenarv Committee took on the responsibility of bringing out a 
Centenary Commemorative Volume — The Golden Book of Saratchandra. In undertaking this 
project our object has been to place before the people a scientific evaluation of Saratchandra. 
Saratchandra was the first Indian writer who wrote in Bengali and \et transcended the limits of 
language to gain respect and admiration from the Indian people, and made a tremendous impact 
upon the literature of all Indian languages. Even after the passage of so many decades his 
populatitv remains unabated in all corners of the land. Side by side with this we astonishingly 
find some iiterary critics indulging in a persistent attempt to deprecate the woith of Saratchandra 
by dubbing him a ‘commonplace writer', ‘a pedlar of cheap sentiments’, and so on. We know 
that divergent views exist on evaluation of Saratchandra’s literature. In this volume we bring 
together the different \iews in the hope that the leader will judge critic ally foi himself, after 

going through the arguments, what are acceptable and what are not. To bring into focus the 
influence and impact of Saiatchardia on t!»« literature of different Indian languages, we invited 
articles on this specific topu from authors o' all the states of India. Their studies appear here 
in the original languages along with English translations. 

A woid about the article from Si i Shihdas Ghosh is pertinent here. We approached him 
for an at tide foi the Golden Book ; he consented and started preparing one for it. But his sad, 

untimely death deprived us of the opportunity of presenting a new article from this outstanding 

Marxist thinker and philosopher. Under the circumstances, we selected an already published 
Bengali article by him which is a compil. turn from several speeches he delivered on the occasions 
of different birth anniversaries of Saratchandra. The gap-marks in the at tide denote portions 

omitted during the compilation, ^or the English translation of this article wc approached the 
Commission set up by the Central Committee of the Socialist Unity Centre of India to compile 
and publish the works of Sri Shihdas Ghosh. They undertook this difficult task and we express 
our most grateful thanks to them. In printing this article posthumously we pav our deep respect 
to the memory of Sri Shihdas Ghosh. 
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In the eye of posterity 


Manik Mukhopadhyay 


A hundred years have rolled by since Saratchandra Chattopadhyay was born. The passage 
of time has not lessened his appeal. People warm to him with a delight that no other writings 
can inspire, for the vision of man he presents is a source of delight in their hopeless gloom. In 
their wondrous gaze, he is the aesthetic genius who emhodies the most profound features of the 
social urge of his age. 

The response, however, has not heen without a blend of adverse reaction. As his first major 
works began to appear, Saratchandra was assailed by the the social diehards for rocking the foun- 
dation of the Hindu society by exposing the futility of its age-old precepts, moral concepts and 
sense of values. He was accused of moral laxity even. In latei vears, he was denounced b> a 
section of intellectuals for allegedly peddling ‘cheap sentimentality*. And. of late, a group of critics 
with claim to 'progressive ideals' deprecate him for displaying what they call an ‘ambivalent 
attitude* to the socio-political issues of his time. Thus Saratchandra defines, in a peculiar way, 
a divide between two sections ol the people %• *th two opposite attitudes. On the one side is the 
geneial reader w r hose innet self gets churned up as he identifies his yearnings in the creative woild 
of the litterateur, and on the other are th * social diehards and religious bigots of the past and 
the core of out piesentda\ intellectuals who either censure the w’riter or put a slight upon him. 

The appeal of a great work of art is not generally missed at the time of its creation. Great 
artists elicit response from their people, and people’s recognition follows, their nails. But their true 
selves and the full impact of their aesthetic genius do not always become obvious to the contem- 
porary liter ati. The highbrow academic cnlu is apt to dismiss popularity as nothing more than a 
mark of mediocrity. But while popularity cannot la\ claim to be the unequivocal index of greatness, 
the measure of impact a creator ieaves on his fellow people has something to tell. 

Saratchandra continues to be the most popular waiter in this land even today. He has 
descended into the inmost recesses of the heart of the general reader. But the intellectual rendei 
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does n >t iatc him hu;h. He likes to gloss the writet’s popularity as being due to the latter’s 
adaptation to the plain taste of the geneial readei. But he cannot ignore the writer altogether, 

l . ,i t| le latte; makes deep impact on people. He speaks out against him and, in the course of 
denuiu iati..n, implies eeitain chatges against the writei. We had better begin by enlisting the 

m. ijMi uni's 


1. The kevnote of his literature is a tiite sentimentality which may appeal to the general 
te.idei, hut is not agreeable to the aesthetic taste of the critical reader. 

2 . His works do not hetrav a great vision of life, or a deep philosophic insight. Little 
is there to satisf\ the needs of the intellectual readet. 

*. He has posed problems but has not offeted solutions. He has not gone far to fulfil 
the role of a socialk conscious artist. 

t. His portraiture of life is confined to the nariow canvas of his own direct experience. 
Onginahtv and imagination -the two virtues of great art — are missing in him. 

5. He is r >oted to a natiow and contemporarv world. The vista of universality is missing 
in his creative wot Id, and is bevond his reach too. 

(>. In his romantic obsession with tender emotions, he has banished sex from his literature. 

7. On social questions he has betraved an inconsistent and ambivalent attitude. There is 
no reflection of the working class concepts in his works, so he cannot be called a revolutionary 
writer. He was a reformist at best and on certain questions conservative even. 

The critics’ charges implv questions which should be met on a theoretical premiss. Great 
writers plumb human life and society to create a world of aesthetic bcautv and delight. But life 
and societv do not remain static or constant in character and form ; like everything else they 
change and evolve continuously. Works of great wi iters, like a nv other human creation, are 
product of particular stages of this changing panorama ; in that sense thev have their own 
conditions of social-historical existence, their own limits of space and time. In critical evaluation 
of wot ks of art critics prefer a distance, a distance in time, in order that the appraisal may be 
free from aberrations of proximitv. This is what thev term the ‘judgement of time*. But a distance 
as such cannot avail. Critical evaluation needs a proper outlook, a correct angle from which to 
lodge. Social evolution in the course of time opens up wider horizons before man and equips 
hirn with more and more advanced outlook for surveying the monuments of his past. The centennial 
of Saiatchandra— a sufficient distance in the formal mode of literary criticism* -would not have really 
helped us achieve a correct appraisal of the litterateur if we had not among us a thinker to point 
ou! how to read clearlv the social-historical context of Saratchandra and his philosophic background 
and evaluate criticallv the aesthetic beauty of his works. To study Saratchandra now without the 
light of analvsis of the great Marxist thinker and philosopher, Sri Shibdas Ghosh, would not 
advance us at all from where we stand— appreciating in some form or the other works of the 
litterateur, while continuing to be confounded by the lingering opposite reactions of the general 
leader and the intellectual. 

The academic critics censure of Saratchandra rests primarily on a charge of trite 
sentimentality against the author. It has been argued that his works betray a kind of indulgence 
in emotional overplay ; the thematic structuic, the characters, the tieatment— all these are 
fashioned in his works to wring out only emotions. Literary works of this kind, in the opinion 
of the critics, may well satisfy the emotional requirement of the general reader, but they 
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possess little to fulfil the aesthetic requirement of the liteiati The change should he examined 
in the context of the role of emotion in appreciation of ait There will he little 

disagreement, it is hoped, if it be said that the function of literature, as of an\ othei art, is to 
offer aesthetic delight. But there is no aesthetic delight without a messige from the writer 
The message flowing from the writer's concept of life comes in an aesthetic foim which 
acts on the one at the leceiving end and tuggers in emotional response in him Aesthetic delight 
consists in relish of this emotional response It is a sign d at the same tune that the commuriiu 
tion of message has occurted This is true not onlv of creative ait, but «>f ci’ticd studies too 

At the reidei's end, response is n >t without its own lutois Reader of all ig< ^ have 

their respective \earmngs, sensibilities and feelings These aie not tunel* ss fciture, but ite 
conditioned bv the particular sncnl historical st ige of existence and, therefore vu in essence 
and form, from age ty age in e\er\ society A leaders appreciation of a liter uv wort meins 

that the impact of the wotk brings ibout in usthetic fulfilment of the vcirmiig* and 

feelines in him. In his approach a httiarv vvoik 1 reader is guided h\ his scnsibilitv, his 

conccp* <>f beauts in art and his concept of life His \earmngs md feelings in ixpitxsion of 

these ficultics in him It is quite possible that the leader miv not be leillv consci «u ‘d these 

factors guiding his ipproich but these f Ktors d» combine to slnpe his o\n roll in the process 
So lesthetic delight at its base, depends not onlv on the message tnd irtlorm of the wntu 

but on the \ eat nings and feelings of the leadci is well \nd the gteitcr the tulhlrnent of the 

yearnings, the deeper is the emotion d response and wider the ippeal of the \urk of ait 
Hamid continues to delight us bcc uisc Ms aesthetic urate conveving t lie rreitoi's concept of hfi‘ 

fulhls some of out feelings and ve linings even todav Resurrection s appeal reaches deep into u^ 
for the wav it effects an aesthetic fulfilment of some of out social urges cramped within the 
ciust of hud dying old values 

In p (lin t of fact, when man want* to put into effect his knowledge in social tnd individual 
life as guide to action, he has to channelise it along the tint k of emotion In liteiaiv ait the 

wutei’s concept of life which is the message he communicates, works its wav thmugh impact 
on emotional feelings. Ait has, herefore, to he ludged c hulls h\ the emotmn.il response it 
aiouses in the subiect This is where emotions n»le assumes singular importance I he question 

of sentiment thtv should be examined -n this context When does in emotional t espouse rise to 

aesthetic delight and when does it slip into sentiment ditv ' I here is a point at which a line 

can be drawn Some would like to argue tha* this point varies from man to unit But to argue 

like th it would simply mean to invite anan in reasoning literature, like life itself, his its 

own laws For, literature is the conscious prim aval of life in aesthetic form. To be aestheticallv 
satisfv ing a liteiaiy work has to be moulded in conformity with the laws of literatuie no 

doubt of course accoichng to the categorv of under standing of the laws at any given stige of 

social development Unless a liteiarv work is made in confoimitv with its laws, not onlv is the 
content crooked, the emotions it amuses are bound to be contrived, unrealistic and imposed 
Aesthetically satisfying emotional feelings ha e their marks of distinction. These do not strav 
from the course of reasoning, but maintain msteid an artistic restraint which lends to their 

power of appealing. They are the effect . msemus ere itmn, so consciousness of life is ingrained 
in them. And this consciousness gives them a oc lal direction wherebv thev act to rouse the 

subiect to life, deepen his sensib ty, and strengthen his personality Whereas, emotion d ies P *.nse 
that is divested of reasoning and true consciousness of life degrades the personally of the sublet 
and makes him apathetic to life while failing to rouse him to life’s deeper significances Lmotmr., 
at this point, turns into sentimentality. 
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In this context another aspect of aesthetic delight should be considered. Pleasure in art 
does not deiive from happy ending alone. A great tragedy induces a deep pain in us. The 
artist’s treatment does not evoke a sense of detachment parting us from the character suffering 
ci tragic consequence. Rather it effects our identification with the character. The identification 
occurs not because we have individually passed through identical sufferings. The social experience 
of human suffering in its manifold aspects exists in each of us, in varying shapes, in the form 
of a concept of human suffering, or what mav be called an image of suffering humanity. Our 
own personal experiences are merged with this image no doubt, but the image is the symbol 
of our total idea of human suffering. When we see a reflection of this image in a tragic portrayal, 
the tragedv works through the image and evokes a response in our concept of human suffering 
stirring up. in the end, a sea of pathos. The identification that occurs in this wav arises from 
a particular character’s sufferings, but the character is symbolic of human suffering in some of 
its universal aspects. So, it is not just the personal suffering of a particular human being, anv 
other person can he projected in his place— in fact, the reader projects himself in that place. 
An e\|X’rienre or feeling of this kind is free from fears attending personal sufferings. It assumes, 

in effect, an impersonal character and the partition between pain and pleasure collapses pain is 

transmuted into aesthetic pleasure. In the tragedv of Romeo and Juliet we see a reflection of 
human tragedv in a particular form. This brings about our identification with the hero and 

the heroine on an impersonal level. And thi pain of tragedv is relished in aesthetic delight 

The art of Saratchandra makes a sustaining demand on the emotions of the general reader 
The latter experiences a simple and direct appeal which works profoundly in his emotions. The 
detractors of the writer refuse to see in this emotional response the workings of higher art. Perhaps 
the spontaneity and effortless ease with which communication takes place make the ajopeal look like 

commonplace sentimentality in the eve of these critics. But thev must admit that the classics 

and all great works of art at that — have a simple and direct apppal to people at large. The simple 
vet penetrative appeal of Saratchandra is largely due to the fact that the author has recreated life 
in accordance with the laws of literarv art. His creative world is not a facsimile of life • he has 
emboldened it Jy his message which is the content of his works. Leaving aside the question 

of content for the time being, attention should he turned here to a singular aspect of his literarv 

form which he has chiselled out with his concept of art. Saratchandra \s art easily evokes 
profound emotion in the reader’s mind but the works themselves are free of prolixitv and 
exuberance. There is no emotional overplay in the situational development arising out of the 
conflicts among characters, nor are the characters given to emotional indulgence. Artistic restraint 
is the keyword of Saratchandra’s artform. Scenes etched in sorrow and pain of ]if> abound in 
his creative world. But nowhere are these drawn with more than a few deft and pithv touches 
The scene of Ram ( Rdmer Sumati), clutching a small bundle of his few belongings, taking leave 
of his boudidi (NaravanD to step out into the unknown outside world, or of Clokiil beseeching 
his step-mother not to part with him, strikes deep into heart evoking intense pathos. Bindu’s 
filial affection for Amuly (Bindur Chhe/e), SiddhcSwarl’s concern for the children of Sailaia (Niskrti), 
the scene of Sahitri silently shedding tears in a corner hiding herself from Satis (Charitrahin)— 
innumerable such portraitures clustering in the works of Saratchandra move the reader to the 

core of his heart. The materials of art have all been drawn from the familiar homely world 

the work-a-dav life. The plot is built upon the weals and woes of everyday life. The characters 
have all known faces. But this familiarity does not cause an aversion in the reader. On the 
contrary, he is drawn irresistibly to the creative world of Saratchandra. What is the mystery > 
In point of fact, the materials of that world are basically the same as cause the emotional 
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effusions in the common man's evcivday life The academic critic’s interpretation of it has been 
that Saratchandra puts his finger on the common man s tender heart and presses out a kind of 
sentimental flo»v that is as commonplace as its source Rut this interpretation does not stand to 
reason. For, li it were so, Saratchandra could not have left such profound and sustaining impact 
on people at large nor could his appeal transgress harriers of language, region and creed during 
all these years after his death. Other authors have earned much praise, hut never such a welcome 
from the heart of the people. This is not the thrill of wonder . it is deep affection Then whit 
is there in Saratchandra's art that lends it such power of appeal } No doubt the writer has been 
selective in his approach to ait and choice of materials H<* has n >t touched manv but his touched 
those heartstrings which imply the yearnings of his people His message and foim of art have 
combined to bring about an aesthetic fulfilment of these \ earnings 

A host of charatters have been projected in his works Rich is a personalitv to be reckoned 
with. Hindu, Naravani, Rhabani, Siddhcswan, BisweSwari, Rajlaksmi— all these characters are portrivals 
of a kmd of filial affection tint is not limited to a distinction between those who are one’s own and 
those who are not Rama and Ramcs, or Sabitri md SatK are portrayals of love Rut none of 
them have cared for personal happiness Thev have forgone their personil love ind hive embraced 
pain. The wav these characteis have been painted —the assemblage of qualities bv vittue of which 
they place social needs above personil needs and their outlook on life which prompts them to 
embrace personal sufferings for the sake of their ethical conscience makes impact on the reader’s 
cherished image for filial affection and love. The reader discovers his own concept of filial affection 
and love, even if it be in the form of rudiments of the social concept refuted in the filial affection 
of Naravani for Ram, or in the love between Rama and Ramcs This causes the identification, the 
effusion of emotions, and the consequent aesthetic delight The affection or love, in the eves of the 
reader i no longer an emotive relation between a particular Naravani and a particular Ram, nr a 
particular Rama and a particular Rames It appears on an impersonal plane with a universal 
content m a given social background. The character portravals of Saratchandra work up an intense 
feeling of w int toi these impersonal ispeUs in all human relations I he reader intenselv longs 
to get in touch wutli them, freed as thev are of personal mooring The author’s art fmtllv 

gives him an aesthetic fulfilment th it brings a cathartic relief of the pent up emotions 

Does that weaken his personality structure or does that strengthen it bv deepening his 
sensibility and heightening his consciousness'' Are those chiracters themselves diminished bv 

their emotional conflicts' The det. mors of Sa r ^chindra appear to take a poor view of the role 

of emotional response in the field of art But .ow did the epics appe il through the long iges ' 

H >w do Sh ikespeare, (1 >ethc oi Tolstoy appeal ; If tears well up when life’s agonv churns the 
hem nothing of the sentimentil sort hippens No amount of intellectual indifference can ever 
match the aesthetic delight which art creates out of agonv and ecstasy of life The profunditv 

of emotions which Saiatchmdra stirs up is proof of both the greatness and the success of his 

art, not the weakness ol it 

T he significance and importance >' ‘’motional response in the matter of appreciation of 
ait and literature become still more apparent wh n we tiv to read criticallv the creators 

message In the academic clitics cessment Saratchandra’s literature is not resplendent with a 
deep philosophic insight or a great vision of man and his dcstinv nor is it endowed with enough 
intellectual capacity to appeal to the intellectual reader The judgement, with seeming circums 
pection actually stems from a confusion over the mode of convcvanc*, m literarv art of the 
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wntet s outlook on life, his vision of man, and his concept of art in n word the content of 

his litciaturc Ho a is the content really conveyed in creative art ' The question assumes 
paramount importance in critical evaluation of art and literature. As a matter of fact, a creative 

artist is not an annotnor of life. The fiction, for example, is not expected to he burdened 

with long reflective passages on life and society, nor is the writer expected to indulge in dis- 

coursing upon human relations He is not to give lectures on life, he is to recreate it imparting 
into the creation his outlook on it. The canon of literature requires that the message be 

conveyed not through harangues, or commentaries, hut through an aesthetic beautv which the 

aitfoim is to create 

\t this point - a little digression ma\ he entered upon Form and content are two aspects 
of art The two are enlinked inseparably and it mav he said that foim is the formative 

existence of content Perception of a work of art is possible only through* its form. For example, 

when we read a fiction w r e perceive the creator's concept of life, that is his message, through 

the characterisation, the dialogues, the diction, and so forth all those which together constitute 
its foim E\er\ writer ensconces in his portrayal, with varying degree of consciousness, what he 
intends to convey But the ptiontv of content notwithstanding, the role of form assumes mam 
fold importance in the domain of art. Presenting a truth of life, however much profound, or 

portraying a human relation, however much leep, through commentaries or expository ptssigrs 
does not make art of a composition A boy and a girl are in love to inform us of it mav be 

presenting a truth, hut not a piece of literary art For something to he of ait value it depends upon 

how it is told -how artistically it is portraved. But it must not he missed that great art is not made 
of great form alone The content must be great too. The love between a hoy and a girl —if it is 
shorn of great elements— cannot be transmuted into a great work of art however much a writer of 
great artistic capabilities may try Whatever appeal it may have will he but transient It mav he 
a product of fashion, hut not one of style It mav dazzle for a while, hut cannot leave a lasting 
imprint In point of fact, we cannot forget the characters of Saratchandra’s works because of the 
consummate grace with which their noble content works in us. 

Whether a deep philosophic insight inspires the works of Satatchand’a or not can he judged 
in the light of the discussion made above. As a matter of fact, Sri Shihdas Ghosh, the foremost 
Maixist thinket of the era, has shown convincingly what should he the scientific histone approach to 
evaluation of art and literature and has made a comprehensive and scientific appraisal of the art and 
philosophy of Saratchandra against the basic features of his social environ and times He has upheld 
the truth, for the hrst time, that the literary thought of Saratchandra has been moulded by the 
secular humanist concept. I he social-historical context of Saratchandra was marked by an intense 
social urge for the democratic norms of life, individual liberty and womens emancipation and an 
aspiration of the people for freedom from the feudal and imperialist exploitations. If the works oi 
Saratchandra are carefully studied, a singular theme, m various shapes, can be deciphered in the 
entire spectrum of his creative world agony of a people’s life that has been strained beyond measure 
b> feudal superstitions and prejudices, religious bigotry and imperialist exploitation , and, side by side, 
a longing for treeing all human relations from the feudal and impel lalist bondages. As a literary 
artist Saratchandta’s aim has been to evoke, in the reader’s mind, a stiong feeling of want for a 
seculai humanist concept of life and a sense of values that alone could fulfil people’s yearning in that 
epoch He has probed life with a secular humanist philosophic insight which was historically the 
must progressive outlook of his times. His secular concept is reflected in his portrayal of human 
relation in its manifold aspects The literary trend in this country befoie the advent of Saratchandra 
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was nourished hv the idealist philosophy He has initiated for the first time in Indian literature 
the materialist outlook on life and his works mark a clear break with idealism 

Hindu, NardvanI, Rajlak^mi and a host of other mother characters which he projects do 
not bask in the glory of a conventional kind winch the feudal concept of motherhood enioins 
In bestowing then filial affection these characters have not been guided bv a consideration of 
blood relation alone, which necessarily prompts a distinction between ones own child and that 
of somebody else Narayanl loves both her own child Gdbmda, and her husbands stepbrother, 
Ram Oertain things about Ram, namely his orphanhood, his boyish pranks and his compliance 
with boudidi have combined in effect to appeal to a concept of ethical motherhood she cherishes 
in the depth of her heait. Her concept of motherhood prompts her to appieciate the qualities 
of Ram and makes hei a mother unto this compliant piodigil This impersonal character of her 
motherhood not only enraptures us but makes the filial affection of her own mother look i 
repulsively selfish att> hment But nowheie in the nnrative has the author included to inform us 
of the unperson il nitme of this motheihood The inarticulate nat ration appears to have fallen Hat 
on the academic critic but the general reader is simply delighted b\ the messige conveved through 
aesthetic fulfilment 

Loves pot Milt has been drawn in the same light in Saratch India s wmks A w h )le gillerv 
of picluies driven on different aspects of love appeirs m his liter iture The smnl precepts and 
prey ulinp c mu pts of morality hive stood between Rama and Rames and Sabi tr 1 and Satis in their 
staining hr freed m of love *\bhaya (Srikdnta ) testifies to the abysmal ignominy of womanhood in 
the Hirdu M)ticfy I he scars of whipping on her person are not her husband’s misdoing only, these 
are more <>t the s >c iet\ s. Hut she revolts against the soc letv and takes the most courageous step to 
phe nh >od < n a very high pedestal of dignity Rajlaksml is a victim of the rigorous customs 

of the Hindu society which has condemned hei to dishonour and sufferings The society has forced 
her into the uttci eh grace of the life of a ‘fallen worn in*, but the sime society cries shame on her 
calling he i a unful v oman This censure begets 1 seme of guilt and works as a social prejudice 
standing in the wi of her cherished union with ^rikanta whom she loves from the core of 
her heart When she overcomes the prejudice, she discovers a strange conflict between hei 
mothkt-sil! ind her lover self She feels deeply concerned it her ldopted son Banku would accept 
with h mom hei mu >n with Srikanta She is unwilling to seek personal pleasure in a love 
vhich m i\ spell i deprcci ition ot the dignity of her motherhood. Her sense of motheihood has 
bit ruled with lu r yearning for h to make *r womanhood bloom into a much fuller dignity 

Ihc Kt naissance movement in the country had reached its acme \t tne time of Saratchandia. 

1 he uige fin the bourse is democratic levolution had intensified into a mightv upsurge against 
the existing siuil order resulting into crosscurrents ot conflicting social trends Saratchandia 
his cmvevcd the significance of this lurking conflict in individual and social life through 
|) jitt.i\iil it a myriad ot characttrs in the varied situations of life Riranrnavi and Achala are 
two mi m i ibli portraits in the background ot this most profound social feature ot contemporary 
society 1 he menbund Hindu societ* o • 1 1 not be revitalised through anv reform ot religion 
because thi roll of religion had been completely xhausted at that time Only a secular outlook 
i n life could fiee the entne gai it of social thoughts and concepts from the religious vestiges 
i i id ensuu the tieedom of the individual and the emancipation of women Achala (Grhaddhu) 
ha** a tleep longing foi individual liberty She loves Mahim and marries him from her craving 
t >i i hit th it is emancipated hom superstition and prejudices But she tails to rear her love 
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and coniugal life with \1ahim She does not succeed even in maintaining hei unialtcrmg 
fiii ndship vc ith Suies not can she develop an unpiejudiced love with him knanmavi too. desnes 
in emancipated hie But the doot to emancipation is closed to her in the existing souet\. She 
loves l pen hut cannot thrust heiself even on this giound , lot she knows that she will be 
depi iv im> Smahala in that event Her conscience does not allow her do so hide bv side with 
them tin mth a his pusented us vvith two othei female characters Mjnal and Suiubala Thev 
aic n >t inspiied hv anv longing toi individual libcitv and emancipation 1 hey ate hound b\ 
the blind iclig >us heliels supetstitions and piepidices «>i the Hindu society But these blind 
leliei ms beliefs and pieiudices woik m them as a deep conviction and laith It is this filth 

wh.ili selves as a deep loot in then life Achala and Kitanmavi have i Having foi a higher 

ense if values v hich thev can attain only hv freeing themselves ft >m religious higotiv and 

sue nl pri|udices But they have not found anvthing conducive to then vc lining in *ocicty, which 

thev m dutch with ct nv iction and f nth. 1 he lesult is that wlnitas r 1 it Umnlition of the olclti 

I nth in »hem has hetn shaken no ncwei faith has taken tout I his is w hv thev hive been 

thiovv n oveihoaid in the luimoils of life— Ach. da wiecking hei homt md Knanmavi straving 
into dci ingement 1 he autliot ponits out to the icadet that \chala and hiiattmavi who have i 
longing lor individual libcitv and emancipation cannot find the luth md conviction of life in 
leligious sense of values— nit even thtough reformation of ic’ligion But hie without the* toundaliein 
ol some faith is like a uec without toots. Mm.il md Smahala hive mots even in then supeistitious 
billets Bui -\cliala and knanmavi despite then < m mphslnmtits, h.ni n* t am Only the 

sec ul it humanist outlook eouhl pmvide them with a noble i concept of lilt mil moi.ihtv to .let as 
the necessaty conviction and faith What tiansfoimatie n is I i ought in i woman when she is 
endowed with what has hem denied to Vhala and Knanmavi is leautilullv illustiatcd hv Kamal 
in St's I’rasnu To mould hei in the seculai humanist concept ol life which the Hindu societv is 
incapable of pmviduig, the authoi his leautf hei up in i milieu dilleicnt from that of Knanmavi, 
Ach.ila .mil the like kanul has acqumd the secultr outh ok fiom hei stmegk in hie in 1 j>aiticul.u 
env inn She his ticed luisclt fmm the bondage of leheious beliefs anti pi« ludiccs So, a line taste 
md i deep sense of stli ii-,peit dignitv mef moiahtv have combined in hei ehamctci Hei love is 
dv n mm . but slit n*vti imbues fiecdi m with license Hei conct|>t ol tittelmi ol love has a high 

I I h it n md aesthetic base A subtle m imfestation of it otcuis vhen lit i ulitioiiship with Sibnath 
buds down She is puned when Sibnath turns awav fmm hei anti till-, in lovt with Alanorama. 
But sin hens the pain sikttlv and hei uspeit foi Sihn.ith dots not diminish lor that But the 
moment Sihnath casts aspersion on hei liicndslup with Kaien, he slide* down m he i eves 

111 istiattons can be cited m plentv to show how deeply Snatch inch. i has plumbed life 
in the light oi the highe* t ci inept of t r nth ol his timt* But the ciitns *um up then estimate 

c dline him a good stoiv tellci On the face of it the epithet appeals to give a fan estimate 

of his literal v ment But in point of fact, it con|uies up only a wrong vision of the writer. He 
has not told us stones He has poittaved diameters thtough whom he conveys the essence nf 
the social urge and social emsscunents ot his age The stoiv element in hi, works helps to 
constitute only the neccssaiv milieu in which the* characteis come in conflict. In fact, one has 
to gmpe if asked to tell the stoiv of anv of his wotks All one can say is about the 
characters and the conflict between them. I his is because the author does not intrude, he only 
introduces the characteis who in then turn, move thiough vicissitudes in then couise of 
development Characterisation is the chief element of his liteiaiv technique and this style is the 
mark of all great novels and stories Life portrayed in this hteiary form is not i educed to a natrative, 
but appears as a living portrait. Consequently, this aitform acts moie elftctively on the leadei s 
mind than the story-telling technique 
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The clitics’ denunciation of Saratchandra stems, in the main, from a wiong approach to 

the litteiateur and the consequent failure to grasp the essence of his hteiarv thought and artform. 

It has been aid that Saratchandra has posed problems but has not offered solutions A reading 
of the sort is neithei factually correct, nor indicative of a proper understanding of the mode 
of conveyance in ait There are characters who have taken it upon themselves to show the wav 
to solution in their own spheies- Raines, Bmdaban and Sabvasachi, for example But more 
important, the cieativc artist s wav of offering solution is rot the same as that of the politic ian 

sociologist, philosopher and the like. The creative aitisi does not make plain propaganda his 

message is concealed in his ait. I hat is his style of expressing views Saratchandia h \s given 
a liteiaiv expiession to his view on the fundamental aspect ol all social political problems of 
bis time. Through portrayal of conflicts in life, he has sought to create igonv and ccstas' in 
the rtadei’s mind in older to open his eves to the urgent social neccssitv to change the 
societv, not through reforms but bv nothing short of social revolution 1 his basu stind ol 

his on the solution ol M>cial pi obit ms hnds expression in vanous forms in his literature Rimes 
and Bjndaban set themselves to the task of enlightening the village people, Abh.iv a revolts 

against social bigotrv and Sabvasachi tiau's the revolutionarv path to freedom of the cuuntrv — 
ind SO foith 

Judging in tire same light the futilitv «>t the charge igainst the wntei that his c invas is 

nanow becomes obvious It is admitted bv all mloimed critics th it sitting on an n me hair, 

without expei lence of life one can make fanciful sojourns but cannot create literature Io be 

a litterateur one his to know life And the importance of direct experience of life in works 

of art lies here The red measure of a wnteis canvas is not in the arena of life he 

sweeps, but the depth of life he probes L\en if the aiena were a measure 1 , Saiatchandi a his 

certainly a very big canvas -a fact mentioned bv the most renowned men of letters contemporary 
with him. But this apait, the depth he has pi obi d is leallv amazing An example ma\ be 

adduced here. In his tieitment on love Saratchandra has reared it up to a level where he 

probes the question of umtv of minds visa vis units of ideal-* in a dialogue betwten Kajcn 

and Kainal in Ses Prasrui Where* is a second example of this .reject being probed bv anv 

other humanist litterateur in the world' R.i|liksmi f Kiranmavi, Abhava mav have originals in 

the writers personal exptnence But thev are not mere reflections uf the oiiginals the wntei 
has imbued them with his creative vision Kamal miv not have anv original She is the projection 
ol the wnter’s contemplation of whit ought to be — she is the icslhctk embodiment of the mist 

idv inced concept ol life in the listing s< Shi is real tor the idea behind hei re re il 

Saratchandia is looted in a contemjioiai \ mil nanow woild, he hicks a umviisil apped 
this is another charge against tht writ ei At this point, it mav be mentioned that on the issue 

of univeisalitv of literature it is tht ct ntent which should Ik* pnmndv assessed \ gre it 

work of ait even has a foim that is peculiar or particular to a countiv at i givtn social 

histoucai stage Its content, howevei is a general truth a*, the given st igc m social development 
\ liter ai \ wotk with universal appeal has, as its content an outlook on life that is univeisd 
in chaiacter at a given stagt of socmI d*" Jopment \iratchandi i s liteiaiuie lellects the s< ci d 
mge that was geneial throughout the country. That is w hv eun though he has poitraved the 
life in Bengal, his apj^eul has t nsgiessed the limits of contempt iaiv Bengali societv His voice 
echoes throughout the countiv. In giving literal v form to the political aspiration of his 
people, he has made the national liberation struggle his theme In lact, the concrete understanding 
and expression of internationalism in his times meant to support the national libeiation struggle 
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m eich LiMintr \ mil the struggle ignnst imperi ihsm Sai itchandta has done this )ob both 

thiough huiir\ pursuit and through his pctsnnal pittiupitmn in the independence movement 

• >f the c nintrs On the contiaiv, people who hue b\ passed this impeiative task and have 

med themselves hoaise n\et intei nationalism ot have been too concerned with universal 
biotheihmd to spire themselves lor the n itional movement and who have denounced the latter 
as bitraving a narrow outlook have failed realh to gnsp what internationalism or universal 
brothei hood means 

In his portraval of love, Saratchandra does not take to viv id detailing of the sexual passions 
«>t live He is, howevei, not a Platonist realisticallv , sexual passion Iks deep at the base of 

his love rniiativcs Rut as an artist his concern has been to portrav the beauties which two 

minds in love g ) on creating This role of mind in the matter of love relation is what enables 
mm and worn in to lree their habits, feelings and emotions from the tentacles of feudal prejudices 
The wntei s effort has been dnectcd at portraving how the passsion of the flesh can be elevated 
to the aesthetic level of artistic passion of love between two minds. 

Criticism against the writer thus, ranges between two ends While his art has been 

adjudged to be licking in superior qualitv of the classics b\ proponents of ‘puie art, he has 

been labelled 'backdited' bv a louder section o» self-stvled Marxist critics ui art and literature 
The farmer limit their criticism to an aesthetic lodgement on Santchandtas ait and the latter 

look for the socnl content of his literature So long the litter have held him conservative — 
one who has made a compromise with the feudal and religious sense of v dues Now they 
attempt at revaluation taking a second look at him, and also * third— ostensiblv to guard against 
anv chance indulgence in a sweeping conclusion about one who is the literary idol of the 

people. In their reconsidered view ♦he literature of Saratchandra does not betrav any working 
class concept even though his works appeared after proletarian revolution was demonstrated to 
be a realit> and piuktanan ideologv had captured the minds of min\ intellectuals and writers 

not onlv m Lui »pe but in India too In line their erstwhile superciliousness has given place 
to condescension. Rut the substance of the charge rein uns the sime— that Saratchandra is a 
reformist at hest not a revolutionary. This is essentially a matter of evaluating the philosophical 
outlook of the writer in his social context 

As has been said earlier, Saratchandra appeared at a time when this country was in 
the stage of the bouigeois democratic revolution So, the man and his ait— whether progressive 

or reactiinarv revolutionary or compromising- hive to be judged in thit context It was not 

his histoMcd condition to be a writer with the proletarian outl > 4 on life Io accuse him, 
then, of failure to sing in socialist revolution tantamounts to looking for something which did 
not devolve upon him as a historical task The international phase was of imperialism and 
proletarian revolution This means that even the bourgeois democratic revolutions of different 
countries need, for their logical culmination, the establishment of the leadeiship of the proletariat 
It was not Saratchandra s task as a writer to develop the proletarian leadership. People who 
pioclaimed themselves as communists at that time could not develop the proletarian leadership 
since they had failed to acquire the communist charactei But still, if we look into i f carefully, 
we would find some reflections of the working class concept in the literature of Saratcnandra 
His philosophy belongs essentially to the category of mechanical materialism But m the course 
of development he has come veiy close to dialectical mateiialism. I he concept of truth he 
presents through Kamal in Prasna, or his own observations on truth in some of his essavs 
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heai testimony to it. R.lmdus Talwarkar’s preaching of i evolutionary ideals in Pother Dahl and 
Srlkanta’s remark on seeing the plight of workers at a construction site fringe upon th : working 
class concept The writer's kinship with the proletarian ideology finds ar expression in his 
comments on the prevailing modem trend in 13eng ill literature to the effect t h it the da\ this 
literature will be able to probe further down anJ puitray, like the Russian literature,' the life 
in the lower depths, it will be abk to make room for itself in the sphere of world literature 

The academic clitics and the ps< udo Marxists ful to note the r nl character oi the 
philosophic vision and the aesthetic beuit\ of Sir itc h mdra s litenture, because the\ have become 
a deiascinated lot altogether Sii Shibdis ( ihnsh the gri it Marxist thinkei points out we 

have lost the link with our great < ultur tl herit igc < >ui context —social )>« liric ll, economic — is 
dilfcient iiom Saiatchandra's We come in c ntmuit with him but there is i break also with 
his times and social context Our task of s jci tl revolution i> dillerent lrorn his But to forge 
ahead todav, wc shiU hive to devote ourseives to evaluating Siratchindii coirectk and 
assimilating the essence of hi, htcraHite ll is onl bv exhiusting his th mghts, ideas and 
concepts thit we cm advance woithih in oui changed c uitext t dav 

In the lust centennial of tht gieat literal v gemu, tins is our appreciati >n of ium and 
out homage* 
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The Litterateur 

man, art, philosophy 




Articles arc presented in this part. The contributions include studies on 
works oi Saratchandra, his impact on modern Indian literature, his ait and 
philosophy, specific aspect* of his literature, reminiscences and, abo\e all, a 
comprehensive evaluation of the writer. Each article is accompanied by an 
English version. Foreign contributions, however, excepting the on* liom 
Bangla Desh, appear in English only. Translator's name appears where rendering 
has been done by one other than the author himself. "I he articles appear in the 
alphabetical order of the languages. Those in Bengali, however, come after 
others, while foreign contributions appe.i: in the end. 

Titles of works appear in italics. 'Transliteration of titles and names 
of characters in Saratchandra’s works has been done keeping in view the 
spelling in Bengali. Tor works of other authors, it has been done on 
similar lines. 



To facilitate leading. a t.ihle of transliteration of the relevant Bengali alphabetical 
letters gi\ mg alongside approximate pionounciation where\ei possible, is given 
belo^v 
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appiox. as in Fng. 

all 

a 


• • • • • • , , 

art 

ai 

St 

long diphthong ^6 \ l) 


an 

<? 

(O ♦ u) 


b 


approx as in Eng. 

ball 

bh 


. . , r 

\OitC 

c h 

t> 

approx, as in hiu> 

c hangi 

chh 


ch. aspirated 


cl 

w 

appiox as th in Eng. 

that 

cl 

>5 

approx as in Eng. 

da * n 

dh 

*1 

voiced interdental st >p, aspuated 
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approx, as m Eng. 

bell 

g 

*f 

» • , , , M 

Xft 

oh 

XI 

voiced velar stop, aspirated 


h 

S' 

approx, as in Eng. 

hall 

h 

o 

* 

Sanskrit \i\ t irga 


i 

$ 

approx, as in F ng. 

if 

i 

bt 

.. ec 

ti ee 
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appiox. as in l* ng 

toy 

|h 


palatil allricate, voiced 


k 


approx, as in Eng. 

kill 

Ur 

*4 

k , aspuated sti ongly 


1 

■n 

approx as in Eng 

long 

in 

• 

,, 

man 

n 


( 

no 

n 


ceiebral n isal 


h 

iH 

palatal nixal 


in n 


appiox. as ng in I ne. 

song 

o 


.pprox. as in Eng 

rope 

P 

*1 


pen 




photo 

i 

<1 

* » 

roc k 

i 

¥ 

ceiebial i 


i 

i 


approx, as n in Eng 

£"/’ 

s 


approx, as in Eng 

sane e 

s 

«T 

sh 

• f M II » • 

shop 

s 


ceiebral sibilant 


t 

'!» 

unvoiced intei dental stop 


t 

b 

approx, as in Eng. 

tall 

th 


f » » t » . M 

thirty 

th 

* 

t, aspirated 


tl 

£ 

approx, as oo in Eng 

moot 

u 

$ 

approx as in Eng 

true 

VC 

-1 

when post-consonantal 


> 

Wi 

subscript or post consonantal 



w 

on the top of vowel (nasalised) 


Besides, jn 

stands toi 
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Saratchandra’s art 


Bircndra Kumar Bhattacharvya 


Saratchandra's lmpoitmcc as an aitist lies precisclv in his pioneering role in the realm 
of Indian social novel. He chose his taw matenals from souetv and viewed society liom the 
standpoint ot a committed artist. lie had laith in the innate wisdom nl the common man 
and this provided the motive loicc ol the chir.icters in his earlier novels. However, towards 
the end ot his carcci he accepted the position ot a conscious artist who srw the dvnamic ot 
social change in the use ot the labouring humanitv. I his is cleir in his latei novel 
Pother Dabi 

He did not coniine his experience in the n.urow mould ol a particulai class, but 

broadened his i mge to include the whole gamut of social experience. He believed in change. 
He saw in sex lelrtionship the essence of all human lelalionships and it is through depiction 
ot contradictions within this relationship that he emphasised the necessity of social change.The 
structure of his best sex novels was non-cathartic , its effect on the minds of the readcis was 
gcnerallv one ot non-ieliet and this induced a feeling « >1 nccessitv for urgent social change. 
This structure is met with in Srikanta and Palh-Sama /. On the otlu i hand, in his later 
novels like Pat hit Delhi and Ses Prasna this lccling ot necessity is expressed dnectlv within 
a cathartic structure. Pal/i-Samaj induces in us a feeling of social leioim and a desne for 
bettei social order onlv indirectiv. In S<\v Prasna or Father Dabi, it is. however, explicitly 

stated through dialogue. 

His art was dvnamic. In the hist half of the twentieth centurv, the social leform 

movement giaduallv gave wav to the ladical political movement lm the freedom of India. In 

Palh-Samdj , one feels a strong impact of the social reform movement , Rimes believed that the 

rural societv could be revitalised through sustained social work. It kuthci gives us insight 
into the author's belief in the potency of innate wisdom of the common man. In Srikanta, 

too, this tiuth is revealed through the bold action of Abhavfr in i ejecting her unfaithful 
husband. But in Pat her Dabi and Se$ Prasna , one finds that the major characters no longer 
stand by social reform but advocate a r evolutional \ change in the bisu institutions of society. 

Apurba or Haicndra is .is good a social worker as Ramcs, but both ol them are out ol tune 





with the revolutionary atmosphere of the two novels. Sabvssachi no longer believes in the 
innate wisdom of the peasantiy or the common man and their capacity for revolutionising the 

existing order , instead he places explicit faith in the conscious organisation of revolutionary 
elements. Similarly, Kamal in Ses Prasna pie ids for a conscious and fundamental change in 

man-woman relationship Here Rtl|Cn carncs forwaid the banner of ceaseless work of social change. 

As an aitist, his success lies precisely in the power of harmonisation of contradictions 

within the social realm. He had a gift of imagination. '1 he limited sucnl lange of the novel 
Grhaddha notwithstanding, this power of harmonisation is best expressed here He balances 
here the opposed impulses of passion and convention in \ fine manner. However, the aesthetic 

dimension heie is moie sigmhcint than the sociological dimension It is essentially a middle 

class story of genuine passion and love, and thus expresses only an aspect of total social 

reality. In Palli-Samdj we get an integrated picture of the iut.il society in transition but it is 

still confined to the orbit of Hindu social expedience. As we move towards the worlds of 
&es Prasna and Pat hi* * Delhi, we enter into the esotenc societies fai lemnvcd from the basic day to day 
reality of Bengrli life from which he mainly derived his raw matenals In these novels the 

desire foi fundamental change is expressed mainlv through dialogue and paitlv through idealistic 

action. Kamal expounds he*’ philosophy of liee love before the immigrant Bengali society of 

Agra, while Sahvasachi expresses his idea of Indian i evolution in the teitorist club of Rangoon. 

The author tried hue to tianscend the limits <>t a middle class society with an ideological 

sw'eep rare among his contempoi.uies The stiuctuie of Makes is, however, such that here no 

icsort to ideas would enable the writer to transcend the middle class world So he uses the 

contradictions inherent within the castemlden runl society of Bengal to bung out the essential 

dynamic of social change mheicnt in the mind of suffering humanity Here we get a plausible 

and lealistic pictuie of the society and a suggestion fni its fundamental change 

The popularity of Sarahhmdra is precisely due to his conscious or unconscious 

commitment to the basic social values. He was \ pioneei miong the social novelists of Bengal 

and has been since a source of inspiration to m.iny 

Some critics point towards the apparent deficiencies in Saratchandra's ait. But these 
deficiencies do not seem to be basic Let us take some concrete examples Gaphur of Mahes 
seems to be the onlv major character (in the whole range of Saratchardra’s literature) who 

belongs to the exploited labouring humanity I he stuv enates a closed and unified urmeise 
in which the main character survives all challenges to hi c existence This world resembles the 

real world, but the diffeient elements like 1 ce, time conflict movement of the plot, and the 

atmosphere get fused and unified within its contoui Oblivious of this aesthctical harmonv, 

some may remain dissatishcd and ask for \ more radical ittilud* or action on the pait of up- 

rooted and pauperised peasant hero. Similatlv, the critics may depint e Rama’s failuie to marry 
Rames in Pal/i-Samdj Others mav resent Rajen’s dmost inconsequential role in 6e$ Prasna, or 
get hurt at Kiranmayi's sad fate in slipping into a state of madness But the critics will be 
found wrong here, for the purpose of the writer was to use thc.se disagreeable situations as 
means towards an end. hvidentlv, to ask these questions is to imply a direction of social 
change. This is the usual method with which a non cathartic novel aims at creating a 

desirable effect on the readers mind. The crent v«. process in this tvpe of novels involves 

simultaneous rejection of the hideous existence and affirmation of life at the aesthetic level. 
Gaphui rejects the sordid feudal world in which he lives, hut accepts the continuity of life 

in the emerging incipient world. This is the way in which an artist expresses his spirit of 

icbellion. Some of the novels of Saratchandra have tragic ends, while others have either comic 
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or idealistic ends. Whatever the ends, his novels usually affirm life and its values. Life 
triumphs finally over death or destruction in almost all his significant novels. 

Noveis are of two kinds, as Albert Camus tells us. The structure of unity in the 

first tvpe is external and is confined to the space-time world of everyday leality. This unity 
is somewhat degraded, compared to the unity that is achieved through harmonisation of 

opposed elements in the interior reality of human mind. In Saratchandra’s novels, the space- 
time world of everyday world is not depicted beyond what is absolutely necessary, as his art 

is oriented towards the interior reality of the human mind. But he is too conscious and 

pragmatic an artist to yield to the temptation of producing a pure novel of interior reality. 

An analysis of his love stories shows that the bodily and mental elements in them arc usually 

presented in a finely balanced manner. He does not aim at creating a higher form of poetic 
harmonv after the manner of Rabindranath, nor does he degrade the unitv to the lower level 

of an ordinary love or crime story. He avoids both the extremes and maintains an even course. 

It is wrong to seek something from his work which he does not aim at creating or 

which is usually beyond his art. This will merely show the limitations of one’s critical 

attitude. Judged in the light of history, his literary world-view seems to be moulded by the 
social reality of the first half of the twentieth century and it is based on the middle class 
consciousness. However, he constantly endeavoured to go beyond the ken of this middle class 
existence and had a wide knowledge of the rural life and culture. His women characters 
mostly belong to this milieu and they are typical. It would not he wrong to conclude that 
his experience of life was more varied and richer than those of his contemporaries. 

Comparativelv speaking, novel is a new genre in Indian literature. Its importance as an 
art form was recognised onlv when the pace of social change was faster. Saratchandra learnt 

his art from the Western masteis as well as from his Indian piedecessors. but he adapted it 
suitablv to his needs. His outlook was humane, and he viewed the Indian society from the 

standpoint of a humanist. One of the characteristics of the Indian society is the caste system, 
and he was one of those writers who first drew our pointed attention to the evils associated 
with it. Bdmuner Meye offers us a stnngent criticism of these evils. A number of his 

characters like Nvayaratna in Makes and the homicidal consort of Annadadidi in Srikanta are 
conservative, and their violence and cruelties repel us. On the other hand, Bisweswarl, Rama 

and Rajlaksmi, etc., retain their traditional old world virtues and humanity, despite their avowed 
conservative outlook. The progressive characters in his novels, similarly, ate not free from 
foibles or contradictions. Knanmavi in Charitrahm seems to lack inherent strength to stand the 

strains of the new and unorthodox wav of life. Kamal ot & Prasna is no doubt depicted as 

his alter-ego, but she lives more in the world of ideas than in the world of day-to-day 

reality. The author’s comments on the rebellion of Bela against the marital injustice of her 
husband seem to be revealing. He opines that the divorcee is not really free as she is 

dependent on her former consort for her living. He was ever alert to detect the inadequecies 
and contradictions of the old anil new living, and his specific aim in doing this was to depict 
the inherent conflicts in striving lor a better life. His women characters reveal these conflicts 
in a striking manner. Saratchandra’s art has thus a significance and his successors may very 

well learn from it the secret of selecting and using raw materials of art from the society in 

which they live. 
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rfl?A AAl *4Vf <Rl AIM »Ab *W R^A4 W. \l. R. Al£$ <RS"tl«J«{l 

jRiiHt *fl 'Pll'tf.l* AR'M jn H*tl r -Hl»»ll *M »HltftlS 4<R<Ht d. W. M<>1&<HIVJ i&lfclaM 

ttVs'Ai^i ^i^icR MiAb^l a«$i aRaa %^tWl. *m avsO mi<ii«{| an i Mil *$R vui«mi »M4 RRivj <hi*<K1h 
gpm 4 nC ! ‘. wrnKl =*<1 uRut 'm'AiW. am »ni <vA*i »t«ft R^aa A»i 6 V-u sHSiAi 
AlA <MAl M'Ai <t*il. 

1H %u-^‘ & 5 ijoy^icfl bAlRsAd JIAlMAi Al<1<{j' VS, AM in <§lMA ^IM a>l'i *M AlS'f-U'i *h4 

AAovWj' S. <R€"1l«g<{l ■; Roll'll R MAMA l *€*t*ii AM =MI a^SAdl Al’<! a^AlA 4VU «V^l «i*(l »AS 

*CMM" *i'H‘HS«tl%t> "{l«<l — sjoy^ldAl ^Hl^Al «VWH — AM4l4Alblv(l $R Rll C-OMrli RAlA 43'i % a>U 

<H<H4Al<ti -^hI-MIMI A} «V"ll'a<ti -mIAImRi ft. ^lV AM MlAb =ML RHH rilblfl <*Hl 'A'AAlli AM 

<ai:»a «v »A«i aaaR av) <isli- *i am'A4Ai ■-••Ml chi ^Ml m A'-tAi'g l 'MM SivJ <mbAbivi 

>M iR Mi*Ml <Rldl 4 «*lAAi fcfl-AlMMl <3A^«.'Sll HAIM Am ^fMAl A> Ail <1^. MQU'-tMl Mid 'A log A* 
si'Ml, hv) ^-<Rl <m4Albl* *UAMl ^V'MlA'MRl *€<*>U Am «V.«tl^dl <3<KA'A AMI dMl. *J«v^irfl 

aiRumai R&,Ri*h *us'di«gd <s.iRtAi A'< miami **i'A\ R*m am sMil aMI, wai\ vIKaia, a^uai aMMI 

VA $A*AlA A<R V0. 

a»ilA AMig 4 RM VS Jgv^lKl RmAAMI A^lRt^ M shPaAA- aRaRI ?R*M >H <VAl*Al ‘-il^lAdl 

ttRl, ii>HlAM^!/l<tl d^l. li<Mh llfijlAl^A tJAd RmuJ. *l^€"il«g, ‘Rllf.l^i’ *ri\ an bit jRrl 4^1 
Af^lRl^ anRtAAMl >i4d ^l vs. M fJ ll, 4 AiRmAA W<iU'A4 id'A'ldi a M»i f tlA'{l A^. 5 R A<R 

*j<-aR« Ar<M<i ma^. dlbiVg A-i 



»4lMMl aUjGtS Ml** l R$i *l*f"tl#ja4 SMlVl *l'il-fR>! bfl M*fl. *4 Hi *4 aHpMlMni 6<fl i 

a»l^ £>MM Slifli M*M*ia4lHl *>4niWMWl >}*! *ttH. *l*€"tl$a4 *4 bfl MM 1*3 . SimHI JffrtSil'Hi 

WW *44 M«M *4 ’^Ml 52MM aHM«1l »ll»lH &, a H*J'H‘H =°M (MMl*Mi an^et. 

M l /iMi ^mmi (mHsm hMiHl *mimmmi vHbi^l vS Ml <§ni*i‘s* M*fta4 *mm t % ^IH & % 

‘iHi Ml ft »/ »4S «3MMM*M V9 ’ (n*‘«yM <HMM, *}V.l M^t folM it >4^P4 *4^5 jjfrmiMl 5t'*t'tl 

M^l* SH^HMlMi SMlHl a^liPj WlilflH ^frtQty =4fcM4M f.l'M^tl VS. a>tl *Wni MM, 41*5} *l*?.Ml<3Ml 
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«i* 5 aHl'jfnS PlM*lM an Ml2 M^l *1>A »l*fl. 

Mtit "WHl stall *lsA n MW Mm *l*VMl'a Mil'll vS «rt *44 * 44 . aitM'D Ml* %j 4*}S 
vS av Svtn'M a>n *iMl-'l — °i'H Stil*Ml MlM$lM >M^f vs. 

'O 

*p?.'4i»jm $ivi m v h>MIHi — $ iv aM^tMiiHl <v3* nMl annn Hi PtR'-ni *tR?. Marini mims mv'wi, 

MMMM Pin Ml **'A *tn''H ■Mvlan »4 *44 <Ml* 841*4 .-[l Min V) % if 'll aHM^t M'A s lMi*j M*t*l V$ * 4 Ml *44 
«hi*HIm Mc*ini Ms.VMi'ji Rmm mim^i H*im is =*Mi 4i*©} Hi 11* 4 mm" M^ni MU'ni'^ll vsv-fl* *4'}MiP.n 
^Pl*4l MPl 'M i'll fib I'M ani^fn 1.1*1 *i'H<H MW ('nHt *4 mH-II MM MM*tl* an^u^St *4*41 &J«{l4 
MMMSMlSHlMl aH-JMl?. i'll Ml bMia.b rtl >4HM M'A a»ti *f $pM ^<ldlnl «^f.l *]f? I MM §Ml^l ndl. 
MiatllMl tt^'Ml'S Ml'iMl MMMl <3MMl»l b-ni i'Mi MilMll Mil %n(Af'l«{l MM l MM MVl MW i'j 

aRWMl^«{l iMiaitini MUM^Ml-Mll MM l «M'l M^/li an<l r*i«yMlM«ti %i'4\’s PlMl^l'l ^1*11*41*4 »4S*(l 
M v i Mia aiif.-^Ml^ '5l»/^li ». *41 a.ini"<l-MM PiImm M^a.l'il tPt^ian aiV'tiyMl «^MM S 4M %uQ,<h Pl 5 l it Ml 
aHIMMI nit?H «• *hi it HatMMl \5r^ vji % r*iM %\ i<*ll MM aja/aiM Mil *iaf."tl«J '^WM ^lW »J*/*l<fl 

MMb »yiS ll *< HIMIMI » 


aj^y^lKl Ml 5 liM aiiVMl'M'li MIMi SVJi cqm *r «tl<Qni -HIM Vi. *41 S4M\ MM b'.IM S4M*i 
aHlb'lM MMl'i ‘ VS. M'-ft Mtia.fftM Ml'tPMlMi f.MV.lM Pl»l il'-Ml 'M'4lM4ti W MlMl «lMblMl *4S "M'^flm 
Mva.Kl bPiait MIM'fl R 5 ! Ml<3 M'-M VS. a^^j a4^(MoMl M*^\ *y itl^l '=0Hl *1%MI M^l *4 a 54 1 vS 

iivaiMMi $.MV.IM i'lni MIM^H MlH M^ MMtlMS '(lli^ vS. *4 <MM «y-M*4l M ^IM MM ?.M6l«^l 

fwav Hi nSM ilfn-ajaf^lHl */ V$. 

MaaMfflat S^l *13 i^lM Mw|l ajayairfl iMlMlH^l*H M*< VSli^ d MM} MlftM SMtlM'll */M aHlfM- 

Ml*l Ml^ M<t, 'tmiMt *tMl<ry Ml5 W Ml Ml^ iMl^S SllMlfoi HfJ =tHt v Mlf<>t!5 M'AU it & Ml SHl^b 
*4 nipTMi Ml* Ml*M W>. 841 MMi MtHi Mm JlWbH *l*V4l«3Mi t-MlH MM *4M*i SMlMlRfH ^(iHl Hf.Ml, 

Pl'l(n »44 34 Ml aHirtfai; mWiMI *4M vvMl'lii S % 'Hla^ Mpj "t l i mIm "iHl *MM S. «*6"tl«i M^*l*l 
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22HM*(l <Hl$l ‘HlSl =41*1 ft. MIM ‘PoiStM’ MM ‘mVriPm’MI MMMP-ll ^*.RlV VlRWl fn'MlM^lM 4»$l. 
Ml mW'*li b<£l <lblH $ MlMHl HIMIHVm‘*U ^Hl iJovRl'fl CMMb >tl2 WMl^d M*V*U MIH^ ^6t ft. 
mim ‘*<11 Mb <hi^ mkirm? ?s P-i <ih«5 m<& mV MH4ib*ii V/i’mi ©msu** *ii *rs'mi<3V vi MbflM Mb 
^(l Ml’t'i M16WM bp ft. ^Ubftw MM'Hb*UbR b(l HuM^HR MtflM *R?/Ml<a MM MMMl HIMIHVmV M?2b 
\<&{ MlHlV MH'HbUlMl MM MINIMI %U‘<i mhI mihUV Ml 'Ml ft. 

^•nRlV (m^*M <l<?'Ml«J»tl ‘HWVV'HMIMi eUM^flMil © 4 M M *lbM ft. Mw -Sm5l Mm mV^Vm 
M l^ MH*i HRM bp M^l M *M&1 ft $ HIM Mb pRSl «%M*(|SIMI ft. MMl <5Uu>j ft, MptMlW 

ft. Ml M'VmV'HHI «M«/3M P-UM VS MM MM i^tH^lMl Mp.i-lM ft Ml *P,iM ‘:>,K?.l£’ Mb MM'M 

MH^MbMl ft. M'*ti M'M’h’MI MM MlMb M'?.«HM[ (m*MIHI ft. MMl HMM^M Mm Vi «$H M ft, HV^flp 

%HIM'M ft Ml MM^Vv (HbV ‘<Vi aHiMfii tSHMMTH H<M ft. MMl bSUM^HV HIM b^lM rtl , HW| 

MKH-M^MrHM«-ll fkMl MM ilFtOsMlMWl M*MMl Vlfelb Mp-IM M*}' MMiM-MH ,J Fl ft. Ml bROl MtMl 
MH-F&M$lM ‘^Sl^’ MlbMl ft. 

<IV/MI«JMI MlPffMMl «M i «'[hHhV MbMl If *H3 hV MM'fiHMl HHHlV MMl <*U Mm «5HMMl 

slMbRl Ml ft *<. *L5S"tl'»jM MHl?.lMl $ilM VS MHlf.MI MlfabH’-fi fkMlV iMM Ml^ ft MM MMMl Ml Ml 

MMV MpRM Mpt £,Rl Ml Mli HRHUJ b^l MlM ft. bMlXb Ml »lPt MbRH **.IHI Wwti V<ab SUM ft Vm 
b sn pMlMl (ilM ft. ‘Mp.M'ilM’Kl fsHMMMl MMl MMIM <mKI CK' J ft Mif.M MM ft. ft'^ M«}' 

f.\b V<3M MM ft MM 4tMS'fi ^HMIMMIMI Mpt(^**M MM 4HM ft. M<[ HIMbMl MMHIM ft Mil 

MplMl MHV-llMl HMl^lM 'S.H. m(mPhMMIMWI MpMMptMMl M^f.MlM, >HlHl <,Ml Ml JlfkMl V-pMMlM HI Mb 
VSM^lHl'i* MM'? VS, MIM ft- M MlMlMl PlMlM MMMTm MMM MMM^ ft. 

MV.Ml'Ji'tl MlfXb b^l FPl mPmUIH MlMHl Ml^ ‘MHMM'Hl SMH »jVl ffrHiil M*fl MM&1 

Mlil §'*M> myMi MMl'-^ MM mKI mVmI Md<M^l ?,Rl M M/U MlM bp. M Hl^l ^•UOilMl M<1 MM 
Mlall M-i'M'llMl Ml^lM Ml. M'MMl Mini 'AlMl'fl ^Im HM ft MM HIM b> ft. SlV) ^(bMMR tlMSil 
MUH^tlp M mMI M MlMi-i. MMM‘*U JJJ - M'MH '*il*<i ft. MIMMm(m Ml^ MM^ M^M 'MMlMMl| 

MTH ft MMil HlMMl — M>til Hf.Ml. MV/Ml'^Ml HIM 3M HlMl H' J l MlbHb 'MM l MM ft ^ M Mb MlVl*U 
««tM bH ft- ‘^?1 <h’’MI MpVM b£ ft ; ‘M^ieU, Ml^ Ml'Ml RiHIM bO ^IVJ Ml/l H*J illX b^l flbl'fl 
M^fl.’ Ml $IVJ 'MlOib =4bl?l M^l, MH Hf.MIMl HfkMl'j' Mp<wilM ft, *V'*li ^'M 'M v -(l HIMMImVM 'MlHMl <HVJ ^ 
ft a>i'M MM HV.lMp MR'M ft. MlPl Ml'<! mP, ell HlM^l Ml^ ell Ml mi^' P or ft. Mb HIRKIM 
<M\0t,b «V.'Ml«t «i %tM*v ft mV <VHl«M Ml ft. M V.Ml^ HIM ft, MMl M*l M»l ilblH ft 

MM MMM l b<Hl Mp HV.IMMI ^Ml-MH b\ ft. 



Saratchandra at a distance 


Raghuveer Chaudhari 


Saratchnndia is not much dibcusbcd in (Jui.ir.it Only one eminent cutie Ramnatasana 
Pathak has written appreciation hv wav of introductions to Nagindas Parekh s tianshtions of 
some of Saratchandra s works. It was Muhadev Desai who intioduccci him hist to the Gujaiati 
leading public. Since then he had a reputation »s one of the most outstanding Indian writers 

who had conjured a world ot his own. But his name was not to be found amongst those 

Indian authors to whom serious criticism was devoted in Gujarati. 

It is tiue that criticism of hction in Gujarati is compaiativel\ meagre, but its 

meagreness is compensated bv its vital it v and pieceptiveness In the context of cnticism of 
Saratchandra’s wo ks, the meagreness is not rmkh to be legietted One eminent novelist, while 
reviewing a novel bv another novelist, who is the most outstanding living novelist in Gujarati 
at the moment, made a statement that the female chaiactcrs in the novel were influenced by 

baiatchandra’s women Anv reider is likelv to be tempted to accept it Bit the statement 

can hardly be substantiated, tot the novelist, till he wrote the novel under review, had not 

even read Saratchandra or for that mattei anv other novelist s> that his female characters 

could even superficially be influenced. He had created his characters out of his own memories 

and experiences. Let alone the question of influence, Saiatchandra was not even leterred to by 
way of comparison with anv Gujaiati novelist. The litei at v scholars in Guiaiat have not 

shown their concern for Saiatchandra, even bv mentioning him maiginallv, whcieas Rabindranath, 
like Mahatma Gandhi, enjo>s a pivotal place. 

This state of affairs can be explained only bv the fact that Gujarati criticism was till 

then value-oriented. It was an age which could adoie the Tolstoyan novel rather than the 

Dostoyevsky type. Life was viewed as certain projection. Saiatchandia was fiee from value-oriented 
approach to literature, except in one novel Btpradas . All along, criticism ot Gujarati fiction 
upheld that selection of an experience in creative writing was governed by value-judgement. 

Saratchandra never questioned our cultural hentage. But it was the need of his time 

to liberate both life and literature from the rigours ot certain traditions. Saratchandra fulfilled 
it In his works life precedes values, experience thinking. 
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Later on Gujarati criticism accepted what Umashanker Joshi very aptly stated : 'Art itself 

is a life-value’. Niranjan Bhagat, Suresh Joshi, and others, through their in-depth studies of 
individual works, looked upon art as an end in itself. In this context also Saratchandra, 
for a different reason, is not referred to. In Gujarati criticism of fiction some point of view 
used to be illustrated mostly by literary works from the West. Of course, Grhaddha , Father 
Dabi, Srikanta, Charitrahln , and even Bipradas could stand up>to structural criticism. Still, 
however, thev have not been able to inspire the modern critic. 

Saratchandra is not much discussed, although he has been read throughout. He has 
something to offer to both the high - brow and the low-brow. 

Saratchandra does not need an interpreter. He needs an unconditioned reader, a simple 
human being without any inhibition. It is a matter of great surprise that in that part of 
India which suffers from innumerable inhibitions, Saratchandra enjoys an enormous audience. 
This is why twenty years ago translations of twentysix works of Saratchandra were published 
in low priced five volume edition. Kven before that about half a dozen translators had already 
translated some of his novels. They gave at times different titles to the same novel. The 
publishers exploited the readers’ love for Saratchandra, incidentally serving the cause of 
literature. 

Dramatic versions of Saratchandia’s novels have been staged long ago. Some academic 
institutions have more than once celebrated ’Sarat Saptah’. Gujarati dailies, on the occasion of 

Sarat centenary, have devoted their columns to Saratchandra and his literature. This amply 
reveals that Saratchandra, like any Gujarati writer, belongs to Gujarat, though he is at a distance. 

For a Gujarati reader Saratchandra's characters possess a different blood group. This 

difference may be an extra reason for their attraction. There are poems on Debdas in many 

Indian languages. A well-known Gujarati poet of the thirties has written a long poem on 
Parbati. being moved, those who have not been able to create, have cried. Parbati enjoys a 

greater appeal than Debdas in Gujarat. She may be non-Gujarati by birth, but Debdas is 
anti-Gujarati in spirit. 

Beginning with Saraswati Ghandra, many Gujarati heioes have left their homes, but 

with a purpose ; not for self-destruction like Debdas, but for ci eating something for their 

society. Sometimes social purpose turns out to be spiritual, sometimes it attains a philosophical 
edge. One may discover all these elements in Saratchandra. But his fiction is overcast by 

women's sufferings, destiny, and inner beautv. Mostly he deviates from normal life. Only 

Bipiadas, and Sabyasachi of Pat he, Ddhi are r nourable by Gujarati standards. In this context 
it may be stated that for a Gujarati writer wl. * breathes in his own environment it is difficult 
to be influenced hv Saratchandra. However, a very promising young poet, Ravaji Patel, 
has characterised a female in the later part of his novel Zanzd in Saratchandra's vein. A very 

popular writer Shivakumar Joshi has given many character sketches approximating Saratchandra 
and his environment in his novels and plays. 

Saratchandra’s sensitiveness may be i cognized as sentimentalism as Gujarati criticism 
understands it. But those who have read Saratchandra, not just foi story interest, are aware 
of his sensibility of a rare quality. It has depth and dimensions. This sensibility grows into 

understanding and ultimately turns into wisdom, Grhaddha is a unique novel where problem of 

relationship is depicted in a total context. Life seen through behaviour, freedom of choice, 
and the inner life that grows into understanding are all there. As far as its form is concerned, 
a psychological curve created by actions and reactions of three human beings becomes an 
organizing principle. For this very reason Gfhaddha has attracted many young Gujarati critics. 
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In Saiatchandia s wntings, wheie stiuctutal unitv oi oiganic lorm is absent, one may 
feel flashes ul life Saratchandra is fond of dialogues, hence their abundance leading to lack 
of action but his characters compensate foi this lack by their continuous movement. 

Sometimes the movement is meaningless, e\en though charming, because U has unknown 

dimension KuanmaM of Chantrahm rushes headlong to her unknown future. At last every 

action of heis becomes significant and an integial part of the plan, but the reader's interest 
is sustained In its meandeting mazes Saratchandia was a mastet in expressing uncertainties. 
During the process the reader cn|o\s to be deceived. He places his faith in Saratchandra and 

follows him 

It is not necessaiv to go up to Kamal of Prasna to discover Saratchandia’s intellect. 

He lost so much in his earlv age and icgained it through choiceless experiences. He was not 
a man of second hand ideas he was a man of first-hand experiences. His characteis speak 

and act as themselves. I he> aie not manoeuvred bv a tnckv writer* I'hev lrve in their 
time anti foi their time What makes them relevant to humamtv is then suffering. A sinner 
becomes attractive as a Sarat chaiactet because he suffers passionatelv Mahim of (Jrhadaha says ■ 
‘ \chala no great thing is achieved without a great suffering’. This is not an intellectual 

judgement but an outcome of a process ol suffering, in which love brackets all miseries and 
ultimately it is transformed into blessing tut the readeis, if not foi the character. This is 

what Saratchandia, as an Indian intellectual, understands. He understands suffi ring and leveals its 
meaning and value, and his art transforms it into a blessing. 
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\4r<°'Mi Wi uPpmi mi'4 s'Apm aHI <mr ‘^iasiaMi s*mi «tvf. =>mi mmhs*u 

CM'M'-O Ml aMl aWlS, sH'il'fl ‘M^m’ Ml?l s.l^sUtMl ^Ml'Ml drJV' ^fl-apll J* J P *Hl AMI — M«} 

aHl«i'MM »i sfl \SHl AMI. 3 Wm Pt'nt Ml, ** 'MAl|*l^M i VSS -^Hl Mill'll HpMl <Ml'M 

^«A'-Wl *\Ci iT-11%1 Vi V9 Mwi Mli >*M »Ml *U*l (*<"S>(1 M*«1Vd aM*ISM 'MPl V9 tMR aMl *Vi Vl «<-sd 
\[ 'MMR miA-M'MWl »M ^Rmi'M SHVlM'll S*3 V9 *HM MlMlHl %ll«l Mtt MU *l(A»fhl<3M *tv! am'-(l Ml 
Ml %U*I MMl »MMMl aHlV f *i S\ ». mm qay MMl •Vmm *MS 'Ml<HSt WlV-d^l a»lS <MR a4*4l>M*i 
‘^Hpl'ClM’ «Vl Ml, ** MlV'MMilM aufiaMtilMMlMl M»l % sMl M felM. Mwi "IS *M'MM «3sMtflsl 

anH ^ftMl rts.wfl a H ? ieii'i amsi'MM s*<$ — *m »VH Mw-i-m » m m(ammi q^if'/im (Vm V 3 *i 

§(Si<Hl^ M *RMM S 3 , '^IMI^ImM <3$':U MlMlMl m[Ym *M AMlJ« Ml*-! * 3 'M MlilMl CMVJ <vHl HlM 

<Hl^ WiH't^l >>M SMlV^Wl 'MM I /l ®«1M, 3 MM >H >Ml M"(l M*U i/'ll — aMl y'MlfcfVtl 'MM Ml V<IM, 

am 'M v 4 »U«1 >m 4 — 3 M M Ml S^lPl'Mi’ i-ll, M Ml -“ 1 */m M'A VUV-uHl l£v}>\, Vi'4 M- 

frii Ml, SMMlQ'll MT4S*U ‘mR'M'(Im'MI MIMS MUl 3 Mi<Ml aufs^ftkttsil M Ml ; Ml »l a*Ml 
’H'MRl MtilMi fclPWl MlM 3 MM aHSMlv 'dlMlMlMMl <^MIM FmMPM 3 MM 'A\V M 'MM »MMl ^Mlf.^jlM ^V ,u i[ 
ThM §M-5 aqH aMt McHI ^VMl'MPM MM l »M 9M''Ml MiM'M®/Ml (#.IS13 AMI MlfMMlM M*M ^[sM^Im 

S'(l «SIM M<1 *M (m?IMM ^IVJM inq tiiM Ml M »HS fsawM^lM M ^Ml MIM 3 llSi'-M MlMl^tl 

*MM M'M^ ft — «H*M §M-S Ml^, pM'HlMi M^lMR, »M an^MM v 5 r'M> ( ilSiM) AiVjM fe. ^| t 
@HMi Pwl ^Ml 3 HMl <MmUM (f.MISM »M ^MPl ». am 'M^lMl MIMICS 'Ml**' <3ilMMlM "itf^S ^Im 

'M'MMdl "I'd ^ Ml^lM Ml Z M«M '{'Mi » *MM *M M 3 l«^l ^(M^l ^I'Ml'd 'MM V». aq M>d Hi ^iCmmIHI 

•vHi Vm s^l ysHl, mMI ^'Mi'Mian »mH ^Hl <inu smiHI Ml H «3 hm<m<Hi (M«i r M^l m(m , m(smmi mVv<iihm 
amf.y M MMpfl \ 4 \ ysHl. a>M ^iMldl MR ^r< »M fMMiy *< (mMP.I «jaH fe, yi«| MlMlMlM M yipM^lMl 
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ant'd ^Ml'Hl %4'H^ V0 *44141 4^ (VhW} mi'll »l*q & *41 A<1 *441 4M141 

(miM*(l4l *H$ll Si'HlS (Mm$ 14 SUM VS mi HMR141 4*(l MW fcMMrti *4 MHtU 4 §MiR4 »4Hl $*M4 ft. 
(mjMl *Ml «l Mft(*4<ll4 H4 Rr« 1 %U-SHH<(1 $, M'Qrtl &, VS41 >4 MlHHlMl 

Pt'^'4 *ilHi V&, 4H544M141 Hl*4$l'(l M£sT H'MHHl'ni ell MlH ft*lH. 

*4*1611 S^nsArt Mrtl *4$ V$ and *4PtHlH SU*l *4Hl M*4*ll4l H<&WHi V*U<A *4'(l MptftPl Ml>l 
ft % aMl Ml4l*(l *4i'4'ni <V ^(V-t'-l'l SUM — >4, >441 Ml <11 'll >l'>i-lMi, '*HUMMU %A 'HA* d — *4<i4l % 
Mill'll 5M?5 <V 4 V <34M 63 441 *4(Jl 4UI SHI VS. MW 4M141 SlW MW ftl£>4 *4 **{lM*4l'(l 
HHl'Ml 4*(l — *4 *fl Art ? <M, *44<MlM'Hi *4MHIS^M SlW 4«!t 4 (<MlX ftfankrtl %) *4*(l <3M^. ‘(Vtl* 

rtAk HI A HlA ^rtl »W4l^ >441 vs l vs it VS- *4^ *441 Mv'M'-UMlM %MRjMl«£ °RiMl?j MW VSjj MW «4H VS. 
‘Jl/iSl'Vrtl HIMA 4X441 H<1 rt^A HiVHR a*t|^i sn-J'M VS, */H VHH *4'}<HH VS, MW *4*4SU JiftlU 

%1'4'HIH %t44 i'fX tk S. >4=4*11 'Hl4H-°HHAR4l 41 %tlSR h\ V> ? 


*R4MJ HRMR \<H >M« S*J ‘ W l *4'Hrti SAMIHI’4 ***<ftM, ^MPtai, Ml<H *44 

<3*MMI(h v$. Ml Ml vs '/ 1 M< M^lMlM M*Hl — i (fcf 4 MH MW — Sl>W'»14 v« >44 rtMI. pRl^H'j <lirt 

hUh^H i M(rt4«i 4<V vs, anH aH'rttlttfi M(rt*4 M'H 'MSSHl VS — >4 (fVS 4 H«Hl $ VSrtl Ml 41*1 WlMl «eHl 
fHrtl*i >16 &li W *R4M*Ml 4lA»M mA (AH rtl c\ JiSMlM ‘<4SM'i an^Mlf.rt VS ri MM’ (?Vt* 

ar^jrr^: q. mm:) 54 4. ‘»lMl rtiaiH IJ (lrt ilKl Ml HIS S"<1^ Cs ^ a4rt sA MVMl M'A.l a^lMHlMi 

Ml<i M(rt aHPl'H sUM«fl — *44 Wli MlrtlMl 5* ^IMHI *4'Ml— MPuilrtl W'M MW v<Ml VS. rtl^lH^H *HA 

(*4rtl rt 4* HI «, Mlrt *4 HlrtMl ft MR SHI VS a4M WllM ^SHSrtMl Mft *4Rt'n =41 41'Hrtrtl §S4 '4 

4V41 4*HlA >44 «v3* o-miA 4*Cl. >4 rtl >44 l^sMl 'rtRl^rtl 4<H4l M1414 *4^4 Wrt'4R » Ml §H'< 

^>41S ‘M'firt MMlH’Ml 5>f4 Ml\ *«1W VS l M<W »l**ClX WlMtAMl & rHl M '44 4lM 4(4 


& : ‘41^ r *(lrta Misft V> ^ <i vW4 > 4 Ml 4HI S? rt 4 Ml 4 ^14.’ Hli^fl 46t'fs*{l >lWlHl*i, <MVAMS 4'4lHHl«i 
M4 M'4l»«"4l«l MHl*i MM'S it VS llwi >44 it*' Mlirtlj » l . 'HIM Ml CHRl'Ml M^-llV). MlPiMl rtl V 
'HIWM4 ftlH MlwMW Ml PlRHlM^ft >-ll(i tf 44 a&IW 4‘<Ht Hl^ M1414 an'>l MMprtrt «1ilWl4 <!il *HIMHI 
H v A »*1H vs. 


>4lHl *4Mt Sl’4Hl>4lHi ^rtW >ISIH VS S MM (ME-H4 4)*(l HI*/ (MH^4 414 MM SVHl r d *44 WJUM- 
WRl >41MHI*{| HprtW SflM MlMR '44'fl <4lH VJ >44 WHS* H^MlW >lH«fl [W-sAMmI , *HH>.Ml M %i'Hl(srtl 
H4: >MlMHl'Hl Mftw'H-A (ilH vl 


>4HHl *41 ffrtMl itli ftlft H'AHHlMl M«ft M u ft g* VS. ell, Hlrtl <§M> MiSl Mi VS 4*1^ 

-4'i '4S14HS14 MW MH'i PrtHI H'A VS. a>i 4 Mlrtl4 SUM H'AM VS <ni > 1 V A, a4 ^Iri rtl «4W HlrtHl-MliHl 
4'5'Hl >4 A 4 (Ah. *44 >4 Mlrt '4>1’4* »4W VS ^ >4 S».ll HP<! >4W $lW it'ti ^S ftl<1l4l *' *41<MR 

H14H141 tk VS. Ml rtl >4 H>*14 H% 4 \MHHl *it»\ %ilM4l ^14141 ^ (4 v H4l ff *}ilWl a^iitfl M^l'(l4 *4<(l 
ftpH^R/U M(*ll rtA^ >4*(l (*44 1 «'4>llHHl W-iR 4> », * 4 ^ MVA M&M \VS d ^ ftstlHrt'Hl &.IH VS *4Hl 
*Hl*4l HlMl $lW *4lM'H'Hi M1414 «<'Ml 4^1 l Vh. 



Hpl & »H‘*t V-W 'Ml6<«Ml«?*HlH ®HlO M14MI HP ttVtHS *M H'HWhM -ilfnil ®MlPl H 
AHl. *H'H mi Mlv#A *HHH S<ni »l'»l«i SRH A<i *H'HH mil HlPlil M>Kl AHl ** Gi<-M MIHIHI *Uil 
H>iR AMI fclM »i«0 'HHl (a|MVM*HI H«*Ml 'M'hO *11/1 H Ji.lH Wrll ll'niMHl VMMMAl MlHlHl «?MmO(h 
MH fc A *& MlHlHl <Ml«l rlH <v anirl^ *5MH a>iitHl MlHlHl (hmMI <H mil A.IM. >M HW'MHlHl mHCH 
mi miMI «4tRs h<mvhi mmimhiO *h'»\ «WI Pis Hi vs H«n, *h mvhmi mi* » n mi 

(n'MlHH *HH >^«€U Vt*HI , H«il HIMH VS $ |(hMI<HmHI *MHMHt »Hl MV-UHl 'mO ’?. 


‘iiASiA’Hi MH vS H m vs : ?>i hatch i mh'm mihiHI mihvIIhi %um him h'miO iiin ii On 
*MM*ll MlHlHl HMMHlHl @MHIM h\ VS ? *>tni MAtMHI ilVlH AM*.li mil miMlV.H AIM vs ( 

(mjMHl <vcft *H vsiMli mHl-ctHl HIM H'-HM 'MlMniO hHI hMI »M Mlvs'n-H ;Pl ‘*lM* MM’Hl 

iM^Hl "VH, <H»l<HM a>ti (hiSR'H nO$, nO HA^M.Pt M* Vh'MR siMlH MHHlO anM'HIHl ilf'I'HlMl MHl> 
MjRVhWI §UHl &IM VS 3HH MM PHI l SimMiaHini H ilW HI HI MHl«ti mi HpP'MfnpHMMi 

HrilHl mMlVM'4 iHlPliRi iilM ft. 


«vl Sim '■■■mRhcM §M'< < 1**1 -V^l 'Hil'^ milM’Pin anPlfM M^MlVJMl mk'HM iO MM vs MM, HIM 
Hi HftM Oh *V H.MMMI HMH iMl is H V MH'*U *1 HMlHl Vi* Vi % aHMMIHl MHHIHI of* CM l 

Mwl AH l, mIaM HIMhI MiniMWl *H m ’HiJlHl tirfl It mi h(a*1HI i* 1H *H Ml* 'MM l MM l, HlRl 
VSMiO miM h(a'H M*5i HHl *M A"hI, mVm. wuHl *Hl‘ s H**l HiHIHI PhM an'H *MHl amM'fl VHHH 

'hIMMI Hli AIM ■HilH HlO HIM S fMl* *M W4l* *HHl AIM Mifl M VS ml H*H VSlfl i VS a^Hl , 3VS*’rl 
*Hl aH-ilM Ai M'Hl wMl\ *M *MH *MSMl — m[aHHI MHlMHl ^ H'-t- -M'MMl '-MlMMl iTuMlAH aHlMHl VHIM 
vS fMl^ **iH: aHKIM *MiMl «/ UlMl « «KM VS l MlHlH (^IMHIH) “MMlMMl’ Hl‘<! (hM (hM v^^Ml MIHl iV-HMi 

*M i'4l wt«i<MM H«0. *H >H'A\ vs Cf % H**l'Hi '-AMI M*l’H aMl'M'HI ’ilAMl'Ml *H vOi «HM 

^HlMHl H*fl. *MH *M aMM'Q'-'H miMl’ni VWIlO ? VS \ hHah MlM Minin' M*H MMl H Mi"h HI MM 3 M'{| 
%u«4 M^MMl'Tl HI MlHlHl ‘“HIM °s -iHl. "Hi PlPlMkHl ^I'H^MIhI H.[h >M •'-‘/liHHl Hl'M M VS \ PlHPM 
*i\«Hl ^«lHl ilHHl %1'H^Mi M'-i ‘ il MlHlHl 5 HM->Ml M’M vjMMIVJ ^V-lHl a-HUi CJvsHl 

a>i^ it *M4M [c/ ^iPlMl'-U =MlM VS \ fMHl*?Hl HMHM HI «t <3$6l'MH isr(l HHl. Mm MlHlHl mHI *M i5u 
It l Si aMIMHi hMI M^l *M MA'HI Hi Miiefl Hi mHIH hP-HH -'Wy %* vs % HH =Ml H’HPl i^l'-P pHMHl 
AIM MiHl 'MMlMl ml »MHl AIM'D MlHlHl MlHlHl Hl-fl Mtiv.lM VS. 1AIMM <mO M^Ml VS =>il 'MHl 

m«h *i\yHiHl mihiHI «hhh ^{iHl On mi Pmh^ §h* 0 ti<£\ vs =mh *hhiHI =mmp(I -mHI vs hr mm »h 
smHI %H*l mil milH5 M^l MMl H M^«i */ M'lHl aHI H AM *Ami MtHl hHi. 

4i^l miHl ^'HHISMI a*i Mi Pi Ml 4 V5 H «H J ! «/ MlH mil H<i =Mli'UvP v^l VS *MM 
VS. ^>MHi iivJi m VS «V mi sjiHl HIM MHH mM, HUM V9 a-MH aHHlHl MlHAfl PlMMi aMMftim V»lHUl 

M^H M v 4 HlApti ‘HlM^ftaHl i^Ml »MH SH'V VS — Qh^HiHI *HH 'Hl’VHl s/s* HtM HI. 'H’M^ HlHl- 

(m«$I u Q H^n hO^ il-tcji iO vs. hMI i^'HHi *M»l ilVl HMIA »llMHl|, 'iHl ^lV MIHHl PlHlHl. *Milf. PlM 
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M<*J. anHl SlHwA <5 'J'M ^ «tl<*0 M«fl, MM 'talMIM 3 »H M*tJ»fl 

PliM ii©} mm eflwsfl 3. mi»'/M <vhi 5«iai imn M»f*u vaMi h^'^Imi mui Mad %u>i an 

sc-fly i\ 3, mm a>u«iM«<MMi *?mm *hm mm m«v* 3 (WV*ti vmmi^m ?U (M4Si(ViiMi*(l «m mimi ^ 

jj^ift^l ystMc-{l <jim^ 3 »i>«'{l «fl«Ma»iiH MauMMiMi »«m mmmmi HtMidi ‘msim’mi a>M *M<ft «mh 3 

wiMiMi *h ir 3 i iu “Amu mmimmi miS ct5j am»iMi w'Myi«^ « 4 <j a^M ^iici si**u a<li, <mi^ a* 

‘aniMMl ^ai'M'^’ (m 5 IMI »Hl WRR M*i fM<1l*M H<M'MlM 3 ^irtM (aTmt* <v MltflMldl 

an^MM'd Mil fHI MtHlMlA^H M amm HIM MM l MM MlMMIMl a*M amM'S amM V®. rMl ant'd A 

«*l«va % MlM 3, %SlVMl«i'l MM MIAMI «*Tli amll MlSl <A«tl Mil "Mdl «AM 3. <£ anMGlI 4l'A2?*ll £ls fl<l ^1 
mM aHl'i V}. M Pi AMI anMl 5TM "iH 'Ml AIM A am>ll§ V|l<-li^| amMMI <HMM a*l PiMMM am^l 3. 

$lfc), T Vot S|M QdflM MlSl 4MI 3 H, <§M'A4f'iMi >MIMA >s\ 3 M< MM*. 3, MWJ 

’V’ MIA *M<lT *MM » (1 til M l 'IlMlM (anMytM) anwwi $Mi Vd ViMWl ii*a<l anMl 25MMM CK^I H'i 3 
‘$ivj MiaAlP-U MlM^lMMWl <1M *cMl^ 3 % amMil tRM MlPl4- y,R>«fl*il >llil ^Mli 3, 4<*j rtl 

tV'i $ Mlfi M<i MIMMIAI 3, MM $IM MM Mm M^n MtM Ml<t Med Mil ^IM, amt Vi ,>41^1 i|iSj 

MlHJHl X C1SHI S.MflaHld MSS 4VMIMI 41MMI jt'Myi <j. iW MMM l 4 3M»l Mltl Mvj s<4l ftcfl <1 MM«v-- 

MlMl ^C-fl Mil MftTL 5HMM14MM 4^yi M*MH % P'M-MMH MM'I-I UMlMtMl »U PtM MM ^ itlM 

MMl^rtlPiS Sfeil Mt'il MATMMl ilMtM -iV-til k<i 3 <1 «IM <MCM \W\ i, <tr^\ ^IM rtl 

<1^1, MM <ll *MM <3lMl 3— *?Ml »iRt1rMMl rl'rjay tl'tj =u|Myi Mf<Ml <iy«U*ll HwHefl M«Tl 3 

»T-U MlM'il 5^1 3MI UlrtSct^l Wl$tlr4ll MMi M«>1 i|M «H»l >H <4 4M c iI»(l 3 ? am a*l'-{l M^tJ 3 ^ 5|«fl 

Mil'll <.'A^*ll Miog M’A S an^t Ml?i aiiPl M'MM — a M ^ 5, 3 % anHl Ml«l 

4 a 4 an an<l4H 3, ctM >H MW a*M MMMH 3 % anKl 4Vil, M,sU »M Mwi a^iC-fl <tf an«4M 

111 3. Ml«a ^l^ »»"Hl «il4<»tl <Ml> MlM'il ai^i Ma M«v* MWi an-j at'i/ •Ml^l a, *'HlMtfl V^IM 3 aiiMt 

4^4 am«iH M*< 1 . 

a*|^l MMiy §imi Ml^ irMC-sW =MM4Kl 3 % — rll M^l an M< w fl $M <M-<il M*fl '( a>|M M 

MMwiMlMl aM«i WIMM 3 — Mini'll Pl«l MM 3. M<’<1 M^l a* 'll 41 a Hi Mill <ilM M amyg 

an^ Ml'S V^?l. 


M.Ml<H ayaiHl SlaMM'ft' yaiMM >MM >H MMIMI 'MlMlMl ^ MWI yi»l»flaMWl =3 a<rj^ «M«v-Sl^ 

^19 iiMl ■“Ml'WMi ant'd *«1M 3 i a.t»^*fl <tM<V 4y4Ttt*il PiSlM M«ii ««li Mwjiy fyy’M h\ 3. 

Slvi'AMl §IH <Ml^ MM mRmM M'Ml <v a^litti MV) a^Ml *MM SivJ ‘>4>l an-Min’Hl iMi^i an‘i|li 
arn^ 3 <112? W (mMII "Ac-0 MMiy MlM yaw «‘<MM*tl <T«UIM anM M»{ an aiiJS &. i}^ MMlt) cl l 

«lM 3 — M M^Ml an'M*j ** SRW aniM 3 an*d an^l ii*(l 'CHMIM MMIMl 'Vg yiM 3. VJM^MI 

M MlMcil am MIW^M, <WJ anMyiMl MIAMI HMl$J (mMAI UVl am»i y»llil ftc(l a»|A amfl Mril Ml«l <Miafl «vMl 


au^ «,tj, H^l MM Mwiiy an Mt^l»i<aiMl Mcdi S.'S ftcfl an^ illcU^ an ‘ 5151 ’ (<MIVJ) 4^ 3 »l *h(Si41^ 


'llrl MIM ^ <tl MSiSMIVI aMM an MlMcil 6MI. 




mPhi mi* ditmi 'UH *mrim 4*1 s«il ft 4 >liil *iH S& < 11*1 *>ikiil »4M ft £Wl 

£A *4<t Wl£ <HRl ft. ^l^l 4p J lM4 StMil *-&{l <Pl*f MPt *4RIM Hl^ oyft vui vs H'tl %u*l 

*4lMMl a»lSl *hH PlMMW ani^Ji S441 *4 l 4*j *4>Ml<MlPl4 4*(l, MW *i>*l £4 M144 eusittJKl |(v«H MilH ft 
*hH */ PiMSRl M S ISU *hH VS HH m(s.WI*1 £h<{| %trllKl ®4'4'4i £4 WMlvM M-i ft. Ptsfa/** ^IH £m 4 
<H»llil StvJ SIM l Mtfl MlMHl sail MS M'lP-lRl -.flrflM VS shH i»S«U SfisHUl i'^llMl SRMlHl 'S'HAl &R41 
vfljJlM ft. SHM'HHl *4lRRllsM4l VMl VUl *4M*iMl4 *R*l 44 n ? 4 4MI VS, £h 4 si(wSl Sti ft ^14141 

MPlH "Hl^l Ml'HMl l Wl VR ^t'AsiRjj 344 MlH ‘414HI A HI HHl Mi 4is.il «/Ml *u s lKl 34*v 4 MlH ? 
34M'4lPt4 *44 1& vsi/l 4 SlilM £4 =flrl ^V.lHl 44lHl «4'4>li *MtlM«U 34 s <'4l (Wl *RUll'Ml4i *44 
4SW14'4 *J34 ft. *4 Mto^'M MlH vs, M*Hl(M4 Mw MlH ft — UVOU 4 41441 =41 Mi'WHlfl MlWMl'll 4/*J 
4lMl 44*1 4f$S<lvJ *4vJH. (4S44'5>{1 ^l^il f.l. 4. ‘«4lMl a n\4l’'(l Mll*(l - M3'<141 =41 sjw*{l lTMlPl4 
Mcfl ^4 Ml '4**\ ft.) 4/^1 *tPlPt'4i £44MR Hi 344414 *JS*lHl Ml4l <3Ms *r =rtrii 3414 ft H'»U ‘*>41 HlPt 
4 > -fl, M4 4 HI, PlMRptHs, 4 is l 4S*»4| %T4«** 4 Q*/ 4’il »4Ml M'4’4l 414 MlH ft. £*41 4p*lH4 454 
<HPfl Mil ft *4 pMpVni *44 £44*11 44*14 «yMl4l *4 > '41'4 i^l «liHl 4*0. Mp.P.MplHl HlilMl Ml-fl 
4iUliHM4l 41 =4 M1441 ft ^ «<’Ml\ *4 ^IMlHl *44 ^«4 <>Mp4 b\ ft iMl> ^4 *4»] ft ^ *H5l 4VS41 

Hi MlH =*Hptf 3 a VS ft M<sj 'KM S4S IpJ'ni MlH <3*4 4l0s|W| V)SlM4l^l (MlH *V«(l 4S.41V 1 iV-lt Ml*? 

ft H 4.V4161 *Wl) ft — =*44 H ^IvMl 4<( 4 '<14'41'4, *>Ml Ms'MsiPvrf v -uf>li 1^41, =44 S 44 HI WMWlMl 

4'4<fK s 4MH "^MlSl 'l «?IM *4 ^IH £4 £ 4 Ml MMIS Mb' sift vS 1 «v4 M^-0 4Vt <r *' *4 ‘^IcM^Ml’ 

4^MlHl ft ! 

i4Kl S4% S«lSf< 4^41 Mi'44l <l4Hl4 \sr(l M4lPi!:lsv flH s»^ Si 4141 ^«(l ft. tXi M 3 K4, 

*4 £4 sh( 4MIM° ft £44 Pli Ml*4 (?IM Hi, HlPt S 4 H 41 (4*4 M a4 u M'< 4/44'il s*£ vS a<t4 S'4l HlPlMl M> filMl'i 

=*4«i'HMlM ft, *4 J i'4l jPt'll «*IM HP* i 4A ? ll WMSM141 *11^ 4^1. 

‘sj«.l<i<’4l 4 Pi*: 4<4l a*l«lQiM =*44'4l4l 4pi'4 41^41 4141 M4 =*l4 ^M'fl si^(l 44141 *1441 

41HHI £*lHl Sitl*4'?l44l M a M4i 4*4lM'4i MIM ft- 

4 P.4 4U41 >441 5»4 *44 4**4 414 *4S MlH 44 ^4 |:4 MlM ft — *4441 4 H $i<Kl 

Mltfiffl <«.Hl H «iM 4 44«Ml, <j MW 4 44«/mI, H MlH MW 4 44S5 4*^1’ — *4 4*>ll»-ft *4pl4 4l^fl ^lH 

ft £ 44 - 4 «y 4<t, ^iyj{l 1 5,1441*34 41*141 M14141 44 U 344 — £4 < 4 ^ ft«a^is <>»^4lWl4l *4l4M 4(Hl 

^14 — * 4 *sfl *4V)H iliiMH 4 ^RMMl 4p V MlSMllV^JMsHl 4*414 sj>4 ft — 414 Hi £4 *i~M «l«l MvJ 
»4M H *4441 *J' 4 s{l\T 4 Hl §MM14 iVMlHl 41 Mil ft —£441^1 M<sj £4 *44 ^IH MS.41M ft. *4MMl4l ^4 Hi 
ft<V £44 41'fl Mb)4 '4p.‘4 MImHi CHpl ft, MW £ 4 Ml 6\'A& MW *Hi': i*v* Ml^ - ft (M.|or^i 4 i - 4^4 £44 

MM4 4^ld SHl 1 -^ S %IA®5M4 ‘*4 ^(1 *0^ ft £hm MR *HRl ft — *4 41^1 *4 *»i'tl 4<l M«?J 4 H «yv»llM 

4 H <W]IM% A £4 M4H 44 41H.H Hbl aytXl’ ?) 4441 'H'-»4Hl Pl^lM 4<4l‘< ^< 1 , 4M<Ml og£*i ft 

Hi, £4Hl 3414*4 Mill MbM MS41 ft- 441 *4Asi,H %M?T £4M, S VJ H 5'ft M-Hi 4^ ft. ^*141 MHA41 *4lH«- 
SHlHsiHl «^U«USi v ll4l <H«i,4l vMl <4M'4^4lHl »4ts| % £mHI <3MS. M<(l4^sj «Wl (P» x Hlp4) MlM ft. 
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iRiKl -{1=4 ®di*j *4 4 &4, *14 d4 M4 *441 '-M(W-<4i iiSft* 44J*4\ in'{l ft®* it 

*4-1 L %tl4 *$li*l (ddl'll "Idl'd 

* 4 *Tstl * 4-1 *lV.l -V'-ll — 414 S #4 *lUl 'VHl MI 44 4®/ 4 SV 4 l*i <Rd*<'S 4 MS SSllblH d^ll 4(1 
Od Ml'-KMi ®<Ml«i &*i ■ 


Mill'll 'It'd *»('l'd -mini ‘3M*!t*l <MVJi4' — ^(l*t *44 ‘®/*U-{l...4il>r ivUusllb.'d SMldl ifcdl44l4i 
4l*CdU 41-0 (%4<* ~H4'U 4'45'=14 S.4'4) *4141 M44l (§talMlA %<4l MH"t i\ ft : “«^l«4%€{li ®/4l C-lOsl'i 

4®/d %*4 (i wM\ % 44i<ii4V4 & l V*t, 4 T'tH'd 4*0, 4U 44 4i*M °t *4 mi®*'"!! % 45ti<v»tV4 


<ilM. M«4 *41 'i « 4 ; 4«‘/idl'll "l(<14 ®Vd 4'Al ft d ?i'4i M14 *4^ 441% ft it A l *4 

4*0 — '*4 *4 4 S4is ft it SMl^S SMRb 444 4i$M*l(%d SlVl ft *44 Midi'll 4 r 4 4144(1*4 '<<i 


£441 

ft.” 


>4l*(l 


iMlf-ifdPt'U «ft®rtjf(d'd 4444141 ‘ikSk’di S4 d *114 ft *4l'*d IjOtdi S4t*% dl M41 *4141* MI4- 
4 I'll ll(W*U — «4‘*ldx4 (*4lHVd) it <Hl*l 4®<0 ft nnl. *4*141-1 <liO*ll 4<idi *l44l'Ji'll *54 <1SIV' ®44 
ft an MV Ml>‘C44i <lV*td <l%\l %<A 4&d <4' J d ®<dl kl*4l"l d*d HIS *4 I'll MM ft. M,4d4d *4d *44 
4l®£ >144 1 "1 'M'd'Cld dlftdl <MM*i Mid 4lV *4il H.dt d'i Ml'-tOld 4*41 il*(l <VMl ®lMi ft d 41*1 tt 
M4lS4'iSi HVld *4l4dl l?.R4l"|4l MMCld |<M *H. 4^ ft, — *4l*l’dl MVa'dl^-ll if * 1 *t 4lfU4>SR*0 
dU^ft <V4t MIAMI > l M£4 4‘(*ldl 4HIS1 40.4-0 MIAMI *(14«U >M4MMld «4l'44Sfl ft % ‘4 1*41*4 PVtl 
(4=41* 4 <4 1 d'l dl ?<14t 4^41'Hl dMl *414*11 ’ 


‘^ftSl^’, *44'S*. <*<414*41 *44 S4441 4l>l 44-11 ft. 44 **di 'IMMbMld'l 4 ^t 4-{1 '4 *ll*ldl 
A 4 A 4 M"(l[dM44 3M *4 *®J( «<V ft 44 Wdi 4 IV 4 dl'*(ld^(l4 4 1 HI ii[H *4'll 41*1 ft : *4*4*41 *.'d»lld'4i 
*444 MdlliA 44 ft d, *44 *1**141 d'Ml'd'i'di *44414 *4(4414' M'*l M^414 Mi *4'ni *l'4'4l^4l <3M(**tfd 
it A’d r 4l*l ft d. 4444 *4*1 MH *t{l li ft. 4*4 M^ f. Mdl *l««' , l* *11*4 =4 1 '4*1/41 ®44 ft, 

*44 M'4'4M*. ®v4t '4ti 4**141 4*^1 IlMi ft *1*1*441 *4l* v 44i. 4(^44 M* °t'/^ 1^4 '4*4 M<^1 W4*l Sk 
'4(«i4l'4i *4-1 *44 41<MI* 41^ itliniHi *1^*14 M\ *dV *4144141 *4t*-Ml **ll®4 M '4410.4141. *»ll Mdt Vdidt'di 
*<l* ' 4 O 41 MMlH44 *<M\ *4'4 '4144 Mi. <3Mt' t ‘ ft % iMtdi *l‘'*-M 4i*l M1414 M-lt^rtlfd?! 4»*ll4d'l Sl*ll i <111*4 
-Hl'Ml 4144 ^’=0 41441 *4 idi 4U *IV< 4 ^ ^41*1 *4 Ml M4lfi'*t(44i *4i 4l®5 Vd'MUd'l =*U*l M*4 ft, 
•V41 <l\*l *4% '<*041 »44 '4*41441 J<1 M*?4t «.dl. 


Wi 4*14*1 OlMdl'i (4S«4 ‘Ml®^ 4x4 ft ‘^lOd’dl i«M44t <3MMl*l. j(d *4 *41*1 *4*1 ft, — 4 0.44 1 
4*4 '4144 1 {1 *41*1 *44 ^\«4l (=441-0 *41*1. *44 "14 ft h MlHl ^fd'di *41*14 41441 $lil"l'M i<-M4l 

d*l4'di MWi ft. *44511 4lMdl mHMI MMlild M^l <1**1 ‘'iMt "l'4d\l4i... Mldldl *4dsOMl "i«tt 441 ftrtl !’ 
vll®5 *l'4lild d'Al ‘441 (MMl4lf.*H ('li'diMl ®4<*l *4441=0 *{l&w} ®<MI'4l <jl'*«ft "1«.l* *41441 5ll*Q’ *44 M^l 
*441 ‘t4-.4lbl*l4i *444441 *4l<4*5tlf'tdl dlM...4'4*fl *^<l ’ MlOdi 40.44 *l>4'tl *41447 lOi f"15t^51 
> 4141 ( 4 % 41*01 4MI. ‘4'« 44' i* S14144 4 44*(l *41 dlM dl *4l'll ill* ifl M«*l *44iMl "WR 
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'{U'ft H»St.’ fWPl SHhI M^l *$»l shM'HM *s(£ ft : VHl »/MlMl SHl^l M’MU H "1l' ; fl »H*t 

$4l»l <r/MlHl H‘ *U<-M 4?l «dHl ft.’ W'll^H Mi Hlil ^lH ‘»1^5U Wipin^m <3M'«- H'Jfl v£l Him «HMl 
w^OiM 4^1 \&\ <Vfl.’ *HM wu*JM nNl % SlM4H Wipin-4$MHl*i Mc-j CHlHj ft ann ifilf.l^Hi WiMM 

wMl H <Ml H Hli'-U AMI ft. >h t'-Vll III MM* >ll v M W 4Mini M»H IHlM Hl'-d MUMl ft a'ul H*(l Hi 
"t^'R 3 HH >uw §Ph ?IH mmi h 7 a ft. 

v/^itAnl ‘wipin’ <v hr ft H H?dl i.H % ^v^PWl 4ni*H >m*i *h4 mH 14 n^ft 
Mivsi ft. wip»n, <v <hvm ft H %u*i him 4^ ft h, ‘^ti<i’>t( h/'m <iOl hi ah n*l him ft. 
MH, «i H *nnH nu'm v mh n Sim Hi, mvm HHl hi’M v *1*, mm ''him. hm-mh^ hmi ft *✓ 
wtn 4'< ntf wi*iMi Hi him hi ft wr mvm mm n<H ‘w.iii’Hi ‘Wipin' — mHMi hwW 

iu^lfM4->YH Ml ni&i wit^HiP'H4 ^Klm Mn-winHPtni wrih H'n4n wii^'i ft. i.ivM/.ni hGCm nU'dni 
»imi M'MMlfiMlHt M v 4 VMM WHl'-Ml ft (wH »M ?IH ni.MHi (mHMI HM«d ^MiH 4M4m HHl %il*i »#fc! *1$ H 

MM M v 4 *14H "Wl'-jj VS) win sji iRJ-.lH M‘< ^'il'Ml <MR PlMlftl M«U a Ml VS ii <4 HHn V\ ft. 
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Grhadaha 


Umashankar Joshi 


In 1 ( )20, at the height of his cieitive Saratchandia wrote Grhadaha It was a 

difficult novel to write He had already poitri\ed a so called ‘fallen * >man like Rd|laksmi, in 

whom were manifest the best womanly qualities. Hi hid ci rated Abhiva. who boldly tnvelled 

all the wav to Burma to trace her husband, but on finding it impossible to share life with 
him ! " ed utter disregard lor the mantuts (sitnd chantings) tint had tied them in marmgc 

and started life afresh with Rohinibabu, whom she h id requested to escort her He hadwnttm 

three \eais earlier, a highly controversial novel with a loud title. Chanttahin which seemed is 

it weie to pitade chuacter lessness with a finfue But to depict Achala, a highly sensitive and 
intelligent young womm, being ai^ently wooed by Sores the tempestuous fnenl of hu fiance 
Mihim, and bung tie icheiously abducted by him while d.c w is t iking hei husband to Jahalpui 

foi lest, to show he i ultimately living with him a* his wile and shuing his bed, was not in 
easy thing to accomplish both in terms of ait is will ^s souil acceptance 

After all the earlier hero. Satis, ' not so much ‘chiractu less' as i victim of 

misunderstanding, caused bv his being founo n his unlighted mom with Sabitri earlier by the 
young fi lends at the mess and latci by his esteemed cldiis l T pcndri aid his wife Sut ibala 
Nor could Sabitri he taken as one. If thi«. epithet could legitimately stick to anybody, it might 

to Knanmavi. She gives he* sell to die doctor loi the sike of money but spurns him as soon 

as she experiences love for Upendia Again, in order to spite l pcnclia she leads his nephew 
Dihakir, astiav 'l he psychic burden is too much to ben, even for such a. intellectually tough 
lady and hei mind loses its balance She could neither love like Sjbitn not adhere to the 

traditional ideal or lifelong steadfast dev >tiur to the husband like Sur ibala, who had lnitntcd 
her into it. And all around her she finds ruin, including hu own Sabitri s love, which knows 
only how to give, has a buildm quality about 1 . Viewed thus, the Kuanmayi part of the 
story of Chanttahm is not supeiiluouo as it appeits to some critics hut is highly relevant to the 
signihear .c of the whole. Knanmiyi, univeisallv acclumed as a raie beauty and erudite sch »lu 

tails, howevei, to earn the sympathy of the lest of the dimeters ol the novel much less tint 

of its readers 



Achala errs grievously, and ends up, bv a flux of events that would seem inevitable, 
as one who is. even in her own eyes, characterless, in her words, she had commited suicide , 
having killed the best in her. But how is it that at no point in the story she loses the 
svmpathv of otheis, ev'^pt for the final icpiilsion expressed by, ironically enough, the once 
doting 'father'. Rarnbabu, an exception which exposes the brittle nature of traditional virtue? 
The leaflets of Grhaddha do feel a jolt now and again at Surei’s outrageous behaviour, as indeed 
Achala heiself docs but she almost uniformly retains their sympathy. What truth of human 
behaviour does Achala embodv ' 

Saiatchandra has made it amply clear, time and again, that the preoccupation of a number 
of his woman characters with virtue, with steadfast love, with chastity has not mainly to do 
either with traditional values or with Hindu religion for that matter. Biraj Bau, in her quiet 
dignitv. leaves hei husband’s house. Annadaflidi leaves her father s to jqin her husband even 
though he had changed his leligion and was no more a Hindu. The Saratchandra women 

rathei show a deep concern for "the religion which has the sanctions of the heart ( hrdayena 

abhyanujndtdh yd dharmah )". In Rawer Surnati Narayani is leminded by her mother that, in 

throwing her door open to Rama again, she was breaking the vow taken befoie her husband 

to keep the hoy away fiom her for good. Narayani asks her not to bother, adding that she 

had taken care of it. In fact, she, in her unerring faith in the truth ol the human feeling, 
finds no need < f icferring the matter to her husband. On hearing ot Charan’s serious 

illness. Kusum savs to herself : That mv inner sell should clamour for my going to him and 
musing him mav not be a misjudgement. §o[asi prefers to suffer from a stigma, lose her 

high position as the temple-pi lestess and become an outcast, under no other compulsion than that 
nl her true feeling. Sabitri even goes to the length of supporting an untruth that was prevalent 
about her just in order to protect the man whom she loved so dearly and selflessly. 

In all such cases one finds that the search for Right ( right behaviour ) is validated by 

the spirit of suffering and self-sac i lfice for the sake of the loved one, and results in restoring 
harmonv and order in terribly upset lives. 

Achala is farthest from achieving anything of this kind. As a matter of fact when 
the cm tain rings down on the story, everything is in shambles. As far as she herself is 

concerned, she finds her at the heart of an inferno, and she knows full well that she has to 

thank none else so much as herself for that predicament. That is why she refuses to 

complicate matters further bv flaunting any more the untruth of her relationship with Sures 
bv lighting his funeral pyre as a lawful wife and later inquires of Mahim whether she could 

have an access to a Western-type Women’s Home. 

It was not just to malign the Brahmos, as it was believed by some, that Saratchandra 
picked up his heroine from a Brahmo family. It was an artistic need that made him do so. 
He wanted a heroine who, though still her mother’s daughter, not able to shed all traditional 
Hindu values, was comparatively free to choose the way of her life and take crucial decisions 
pet taming to her worldly as well as inner life. She is presented as one who is intellectually 
well-equipped to exercise that freedom. Again her fiance, Mahim, a man of frank and open 

nature, would want her to have all the world’s freedom. 

The question in Grhaddha is : Does Achala exercise her freedom on every important 

occasion in a manner harmonious with the truth of her feeling * Do her significant actions 
have the sanctions of her heart f 

She is not promiscuous like Kiranmavl or acts by trusting mere instinct as Kamal of a 
later work, .fey Prasna, does almost on a principle. Achala’s responses come from a more 
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complex nature and appear, at least for that moment in most cases, plausible, being reinforced 

by psychological and circumstantial factors. 

If her personality appears to be stormed too facilelv even bv a wild gate Clashing natutt 
like that of Sures, one has to recall how suhtlv the novelist has shown that he ver\ much 

existed in hei mind alieady, that she had picked up from her conversations with Mahim that 

Sures had twice saved his life, that he was against his mattving a Brahmo gill. Therefore, 
when he apologises for having spoken ill of his friend bctoie her bv folding his hands sht 
touches them and hold* them foi a second. A natural thing for a gnl of her upbringing to 
do. Also, when she seems to encourage him to see hei alone, i e. not necessarilv in the 
company of Mahim, it may he just not to inhibit him from feeling fiec while speaking about 
his friend m oidei to 'save her . She is intelligent enough to lose no time in detecting the 

biute in him and convevs to him in no ambiguous terms that she did not contemplate to 

marry him even in the event of hei not being able to manv Mahim Her sense of nonv 

takes note of the fat l that while the (manual problem of her fathei got solved with the help 

of Stires’s monev, hei own was getting more complicated. I he only comfort she can otter to 

Sures while wiping his te.us is that she nevet acted against hot father’s woid . She does not 

affnm on her own. She then takes the eaihest oppoitunitv to request Mahim to save hei fiom 

falling into the hands of his butcher friend, and pits a gold ling on his hngcr Sine things 
all these, to do. But even when ostcnsiblv she has extricated hei self from Sures, she is not 
the same gnl she was before hei fateful enc< jnter with him 

Fven while she dt lists the crudities about Suies, she catches heiself being drawn to 
him There is something in him that involves hei all the mme with him raising emotional 

expectations in him and pmvoking him li he needed an\ provocations at all to make more 

and more lash overtures 

The autlioi has presented hei as a motherless voung woman who has nobodv in the 

family to guide hei not even a fnend to talk t> She has a modest financial background and 

though she is not avancious as hei fathei seems to be she too is not blind to Suress being 

a man ot meins She aigues latei for not spending afte i travel by the first class i oach to 

Jabalpui, however she his an eye foi line living At L)ihi 1 she alights from the hoise 

carnage at Rambahu s itsidence laden with gold and icwelleiv She is touched bv Sines s 
‘greatness’ in nsking his lift foi others his leckless passion is to be matched onlv bv his 
boundless compassion On leiding in the papers accounts of his having saved an ailing lack 

fiom fire and suffeud burns she convevs t her lather the news about our Suieshabu She 

feels almost flattered that he hid left home * nlv because of the Irusti ltion he met with icgaid 

to her. He ai lives She sets right the bandage tint slips while he bows to Kedaibabu Thev 

are invited bv him to pav a visit to his house be foie hei marriage with Mahim takes place 

theie His aunt, who has biought him up lovinglv receives hei She finds the house nch but 

what impresses her most is how riclilv he has filled his life with dieims of hei During a 

casual conveisation the aunt convevs how the rich house missed the owneiess that Suies had 

promised that one was about to amve but somehow m i it hei it did not materialize and he plunged 
into the work o* helping plague stncken people as an escape Aehila hid no diffieultv in 
knowing who the bnde to be was. Of all th» conscious oi unconscious attempts at wooing 
bv the indefatigable Sines this .vitation turns out to be pxvchologicallv the most momentous 
She mav disiegard him discard him, even despise him it she must, but hue he was, tveiv 

fibre ol whose being was burning with a dcsiie foi hei Whit w is she going to do with the 

lealizition of this fact ' It is something which hei consciousness cannot lay bv and rest in 
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peace. As she finds that it is impossible to marry him, she also realizes that it is equally 
impossible to ignore him. forget him. This is the tragic predicament which is responsible for 

hei undoing. No wondet she feels her throat being choked with emotion, as she has a 
glimpse of his face when she leaves for her house. 

'Iheie is hardly anv room to raise the question: Why does she not marry Surcs 
then ' She was wise and true to her feeling in not doing so. But henceforth she was to find 
it mme and more difficult not to come undei his malignant power. 

The misundot standing on account of Mrnal almost throw's her into the lap of that 
power. Shiewd observer of human feelings as she is. she marks how Mrnal’s departure is 
del, nod both from Rajpur as well as Calcutta. In Mahim’s reticence in the face of Mrnal’s 

tippling laughter she senses some tale of ‘secret injustice’. She even wants Sures to marry the 
new 1\ -widowed Mrnal. What surprises her — in fact she feels piqued —is a the reason he gives 
for not lining so. To this God-less man, who hail, as she believes, set fire to a friend’s 

house and wanted to run away with his wife, Mrnal stood as a svmbol of the highest 
womanh \irtue and he would feel blessed if he could just deserve to remain her ‘brother’. 

Ach.ila asserts that she too could be like Mrnal. However, she feels happy over the concern 
shown bv him in putting a shawl over her in the dead of the night while she was resting 

on a sofa by her ailing husband's bedside. Though it was not unnatural on her part to 

invite Sures, on finding his health deteriorating, to join her husband who was going to 

Jabalpur for convalescence, Sures exploits it emotionally and she is dragged by his outrageous 

moves into the meshes of his dark power. After the shameless abduction, w'hile the rain 
lashes against the running train, there is much tongue-lashing in the solitary woman’s 

compartment. Sures tramples upon the remnants of Achnla’s self-respect, calling her a harlot, 

for having thought of running away from Rajpur w'ith one she believed set fire to her 
husband’s house to kill him. Humiliated and irretrievably caught in Sures’s power, she finds 
him neat -dead at the Dihri inn. She is dazed- even impressed— by the utter distegard of this 
unbelieving hedonist for death ( Saratchandra’s women, for example §6raxi in Dcnd Pddnd, are 

impressed b\ this quality in men ) and for once, in the proximity of death, the power that 

Sines wields me himself appears to her to be that of ‘love, that knows no morality, religion, 
right judgment, understanding of good and evil’. She could not think of leaving him alone 
when he was completely ruined in health. The irony of ironies is that when she gives herself 
over to him, she knows that though her name was mud to him, it does shine as that of a 

woman of matchless virtue ( even like Mrnal whom she aspired to emulate ) in the eve of 

Rfunhabu, a traditionally religious person, who was unwittingly presiding over what she was 
soon to realize as her ‘suicide* 1 

The author’s success as an artist lies in presenting the details in a fairly convincing 
manner. At evetv step, if it is shown to be inevitable, the moral judgment remains suspended, 
and ait does seem to be amoral, though there is no escaping the overall moral tone of a 
work of ait. 

The moial tone of Gjrhaddha is felt in the tension between Achala's genuine love for 
Mahim and her vulnerability to Sures’s demoniac power. 

Her love for Mahim not only has the final testimony of dving Surcs, who feels pained 
how all the three of them could not realize this truth, but also is borne out in a way by the 

meticulous care she has taken in refusing to misguide deliberately either Rak$usf or Rambiibu 

about he i relationship w-ith Sures, even though the latter blatantly resorts to untruth,— especially 
in not fasting for his speedy recovery on the day of the Tulsi- worship. Though it appears that 
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Mahim took hei love tot {panted, the opposite is also no less ttue (Hid he not promised het 

at Raiput that whenevet she icali/ed that hei misgiving, about partnership were misj-lieed, he 

would go to hei and bring hei back to him on hei mere asking') bures, who hid opposed 

the matiinge, himself tame to hei as a prize Something or the othei occurted that appealed to 

her ego. Hei bunging up in a six.nl ill male conducive to hedonism rather than the spmt oi 

self sacnfiie exposes hei all the more to Surcs s status (The maddest limit to which her mind 
can go is hei telling heisclf, in Dihn, that she could mail' him in the event of her becoming 

a widow.) The fe.oc.tv of the volcanic eruption of Su es s passion perhaps turned out to hive 
a hypnotic effect on her Was it the lu.e of the evil' In am cast, her complex personality 
docs seem to possess some ti.uts which mule hei vulnerable 

Undei whit ait ist ic compuLmn did Siritchandia creite such characters is ^chila and 

Suies, especially the latter ' 

• 

While introducing hei sisters no\el Wuthcnnq Huifhts, the store <>t Kitheum iml the 
‘Savage, sinister Hcatliclilt, Chulntte Bronte ( undi r the pseudonvm Currci Bell ^ tired to 

meet such a question 4 Whether it is tight or ldvisihle to cieitc helm’s like Heathchff 1 do 

not know, 1 sc ii cel v think it is But this 1 know, the writer who poosesses the in itive gift 
owns something oi whkh he is not ilwavs m istci > >mething th it at tunes stmnglv wills and 
woiks tm itself ' 

The torcchilncss of the artistic intuition is mmilcsf in (tihinlaha in the role phved hv 
lions thioughouf, it times in the structuring of th. wmk Sates thinks he w is v inquishcd 

duung the one houi of his fust visit *ov th sh ei strength < >t her ioidimi\ sell restr mu' 

which, ilas was not to lemon t hi sime thinks to him In lict it is \chila who his come 
undet Suies’s powci however it is he whi hitteilv c mipl uns at Rajpui You will have to hen 
in i linn t hi g Though I hive toifeited ill m\ light over \ou, voijis over me still 

continues’ One is reminded of KedaibabiTs accepting Suies as a son’, when one hens Rambabu 
icdei to Ac ha la as i ‘diughtcT The exit of Rambabu for pur living himself from his assoeii 
tion with an it religious woman is |ii\tiposcd, u the end b\ the entrv of Kedarbabu who his 
ttavelled f irthei from his Bi.ihn i moorings even like Pucsbabu of 6 ora and brings a bent 
ovei bumming with forgiveness which his compimon and guide \1rn*ll si>s quoting \1 ihim his 
little to do with the consideration of light and wrong 

< jr Inula ha turns out to be, on the whole a well constructed novel Hojcevei two of the 
crucial devices in the novel, though lppcanntf ♦ be fanlv pliusible, aie lathei laboured Achala's 

travelling separatelv on the tiain, and the prese e of Rambabu acting as a compulsion tor driving 

Achala into Sures's bedroom. Theie seems to be a discrepancv about time afso After marriage, the 
couple leached the village Rajpui in Siavan and left Surcs's house for Jabalpur in earlv Palgun In view 
of the fact that Mahim’s house got burnt within about a month and a halt of their marriage and he 
was bi ought to Sures’s house in Calcutta within another toi medical tieatment, it would appear that 
he spent about tour months in bed in Calcutta. Evidently the authoi could not keep the three 
main chaiacters together it a high pitch of psychological tension for a long pound. He has, therefore 
packed more time in the fortnight of Mahim's illness at Rajpur ( also thereby facilitating newlv 
widowed Mmal’s accompanying him to Calcutta ) and hinted that it was already winter when he 
was brought to Sures’s house. 

The second artistic feature that shows the intensitv ot the creative impulse is the use of the 
image of fire. The woik is about two flies, the fiic that bums Mahim’s house and that ot the 
funeral pvre of Suies. In the backgiound is the fire into which Sures plunged to save a woman at 
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Faizabad. It so happens that the whole work is strewn with scores of images which refer to fire. 
Aftei the first meeting with Achala, Sures ‘felt being scorched by an inner burning’. During the 
second, ‘a piercing flame leapt irom his lips' and then he feels as if he is 'burning from the sense of 
despondency due to self-indulgence’. Mahim detects on the train in Sures’s eyes *a fierce flame’ 
born of some 'awful inner conflagration’. After getting down at Dihri station, Suies tells Achala 
that he wanted to go ‘to a place wheie the fire that was burning him here could not burn him any 
more'. On a night at Kambahu's house in Dihti 'Achala experiences as if she was burning on a 
bed of fire'. It is not suggested that the author is obsessed with fire-images and hrs brought them 
in consciously, they came his way unsought for under the force of his creative intuition and that is 
wh' thev are so apt, each in its proper place. 

The role that *fiie’ plays in Grhadaha would suggest that the authoi had intuitively 
employed it as a symbol. Fire, which purifies while it consumes, stands out as the pivotal 
s\mbol in Grhadaha. Love, if it is not mere self-love, would also pVitify while it would 
consume. It is only self-love which would consume without purifying or just burn without 
consuming. Saratchandra depicts the whole gamut of love-experience, from the biological, the 
earth-earthy, to the spiritual in Grhadaha with the help of the ‘fire’ — symbol. 

I cannot do better than quote the lines of a song in hour Quartets bv T. S. Kliot, 
wntten about two decades latei, which corm handy as an excellent gloss on the cential 
significance of Grhadaha 

The dove descending breaks the air 
With Maine of incandescent terror 
Of which the tongues declare 
The one discharge fiom sin and error. 

The only hope, or else despair 

Lies in the choice of pyre or pyre — 

To be redeemed from fire by fire. 

Who then devised the torment ? Love. 

Love is the unfamiliar Name 
Behind the hands that wove 
The intolerable shirt of flame 
Which human power cannot remove. 

We only live, only suspire 
Consumed by either fire or fire. 

Though Saratchandra shows Mahim in the end as one ‘whose house has been done to 
ashes’— not only the house of mud, wood and grass ‘but also his inner mansion’— the abode 
of di earns and aspirations, of love. He is presented as one who is ‘himself done to ashes.’ 
Phis is tiue of a man of wide sympathies like him in a sense — a non-personal sense. ‘He 
had not set even a spaik of fire in this woild. However today his spirit cried out not 
hecause he was made to suffer but in order to put things in their proper places. Mahim, as 
a person, is like Janaka, who said . While Mithila is afne, nothing that is mine burns. Such 
a person is self-redeemed. As fai as Sures is concerned, he is ‘redeemed from fire by fire.’ 
He could free himself from ‘the fire’, that he so much wanted to escape from on arriving at 
Dihri station, by the hie of the funeral pvre, which he reached ( and had but narrowly missed 
cai her at Faizahad ) in the service of fellow beings. 



Achala has experienced the torment devised by love, put on the shit t of flame, which 
human power cannot remove. She has allowed herself to be consumed by the fire of self-love. 
Her hope of discharge from sin and eiror lies in Mrnal’s descending upon her, in her being 
rescued from the Inferno and in the eventual passing through the Purgatoiio in being consumed 
by the fire of Love. 
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HUH'-H^Rl »n M»l -il^*l=*Hl^H H’tHl V&, a^i HR41 vsi 4Rl Hl2 MlrtHl ><4«iMl «l*l WH HMHMi 
'41'11‘fl r 4l(Ml ^UR ?W<{1 HlH 4<IH V9, *• HKVll MlR'll 9|<MRl(fl HIHSM *H<tf HV H6l?.HHRMl 
a^HR HR H<H4*U MHl«/ -<«1R a»M (Wh H4l'd -.I'M (ft l Ml. 


4141 4l^y4‘<, S T>an\ a^HHl ^llRlRSMMi anftlHH 41H 4Vtl Ml, (1*^ ornft WlPdR&M 

Slift >16 1 (HI aiWftl HRRH^l aniHHHi *Hl«Hl, (HR an»il JM>ftl *« HlR(HHl Hl^H'll HHH HR 

<HtJ »U*tl »H>Ml 9liMl®3 ^HlfHH ajovRlH p4€U%>U HHl^Hl a^HlHH'll ‘T4»Hl 4V41MI anftl, A 

an anMlHH HR »H>lS} ^llW §Hlil sft^l. an>t«ll Hl« <v=Ht "t‘»ll«H <(P"4l, cl^il 'Valla'll H v 4 wi»Hl%l 
Hl^ ttlPclPlS'Vl HHl, *HH (HI "l'9ll a (l^l Sl'ii - U V*HIH kf['[ clanl Hivsi aHl«>Hl rl H^Q a^HSl 

CRl"il'{i (t*ll a^H^l ^aHianl^ aj®v-' 'dni aH»iHl(f.i 4i.nl Hi =*HR’»H 4HI aR.^Hl^l aHHianlHl «v an^Hlil 
*IHI d (I'ni ajov^lrt RsuMlJHl WlHl’rll MOjl a>(^l ^i^tHl'H 4 1 'HI fe. H^RHHIVJaH 
Si<Hl4 «1l4(ilH 3 ll rl l H i HR >|«yRirOHi ^HR 4HI anc\ H>li ‘an 4^1 M<iV <1HI ‘Ih-II 4H Hl^lcii’ Rtfl'l 

?ll4RlH HHl «. M4 if^an MvJan rtl HH \<r^3«(l sj^lffl HlP a <H>li ^li^H^Ml anRH HHl rt HH »il» 



an‘51 a hw (Im mi«i is, si^i l »r<$°u*>iKl anus ^Ptanm *h«jmis W mmi &• aniM ani** 

Ho M«Q M<f4 »iMHl M«llM a»tftfcwu«il ». <ft£*Ml$ 31<V*lMMi &«U «ilsfi*M MMl HHl ^141 *MMl 
M*M'l *MlH is, l 3 vs VMMianlMl M<HRlHlMi I3t aM^Mlll SRU MMl VS. a»lH >Hb*r ^(Vr*! S>«U 

a^MIt oqf.l «g€l MftltlilSl VU S^®tl. *H <*SHSM CH$tMl «V'»i Hi 3R£'Hl<>iMl aRiRlHlMl aH^fot 
«'>«u uu mim is. »u §m*(m annHl itsHi *mmi «jf.i «gf.i tfl'ili wti'ftH w ss.mimi »umHI, «*mI 

»HMMl ‘M*R f.l’Hl’Ml 3j«vRlHl anMMlVl ‘aH^MUVti’. ‘MfMM'tsV, ‘sMMl'M^l’ 'l**! *^‘H'tl*i’ *H MR. MlMS^l 
amMMlMl anr-ML 'M«ftMMl«/ M<3j *H ?IH «g?. «$?. MIM JRU MvJ. MHlMf.lM MR ‘M MMl Ts^Rul MlMiian 

MM'lMMl<V MIM 3.R*$. MielSMl'H »HMMl amfllf.M 3 Ml MIM am x jj. Hi VMMMICH Mf{l*>t »iH 

RMlWl’ MIM a>ti'^. ani an^Mlll [hM >MS *Hl«tM*/»l4 M4MI *H », l »>t*s«*' MM'MSMlMl *KS** M'f Mi, *MS*/ 
*m(sM*M *M pM-M Ph-M MlMl SHlMl »I«JMI§1 SMI VS «*Ml 'aj&f.tt’Mt M =HMMRl l&StMi SRW MM l, MMl 
anS*j' MIM ‘MVU’ 3.1MMIMI aHR<j', 'HI**!*!' MIM ‘3)<i<S.U6’ VMl<i'. MV ?lH *»4^M'(k’Hl «i«i r 4‘lS MW 
‘Mfs'-i^k’ MMl TsVMMC an *H MlHlMl SRld MMl. aM<V j(H«j’ Jjs.'J.iHl SMlMa. V^R.-RU '«H*R MlftSl 
‘MWMMS MlM*ll S>H» axMl MMl'M 3J<VRlMMl MflHa.i 3RMHIMI shimMI MMl MlMlMl MIM MW 
MVslMlMi aniHili. a>ji wt-M aH^Mlf-l ‘fM^Pl’Ml *HS WfJMlf.M ‘fH^fH’ MIM ani 1 ^’. ’Hi’ MM Mm(m v AIM ’-m$ 
MIM aMl 1 ^'. shim aHiv JPlMl =MMS MlMlHl MM4U aHMMR.lMl, ‘MilR-Cf.’, ‘M'flM MMIM - , ‘MV^.f?.’, ‘MfiilMMR/ , 
HIM’, ‘an^l'aflMl’, ‘fM'-jfM’, ‘Mpm^lM’, ‘UMl’, ‘a^f.lvS,’. 'oMlMiaMlMl', ‘MmCmMIM’, ‘MM^f.l’Hl’. ‘MlRfl’. 
‘MM MM’, ‘^Mf-l’ MMl ‘PtMf.lM’ ». a^i §M<iM M'-SMl^Hl m(H ‘Ml o'M < m’ MlMHl VMMl *R£'Ml'MM MlM 

M4l<l MMl M»ai a^HlSl MMl ». =Mi ^ f*UM W S, M3S'MIMM MIM SMl u fl S^MlHl CMM^l MMl MSR.lll 
M^M Ml HIm «,(\sivl Miyrfl Ml am 'MMl *t a^Mif.l 'MMl'HlMlHl mHI MMl, anmi %U^l Smfi M'^MlMi 
an^Mlol (H-sTlniHl S3MIMI am^l VS. *H*tl wilMWM aM*JMlf.Ml *H«JMl€l MlM MMl « aH ( o t Vfl P^Hl 
aj^lMMl ^Rfi’MlMM MIM M’M*. M3 Ml HlM an^ f.ailH vs. MW *H JJ^VIM MR Ml r *U>Mo M*tl an Hi <R^'Ml«5M 
MIM a^lH MlCl Ml a^l ^ 1'4 vs, an*M «3^'Ml'^ HlMW S^' », hv-J S«'H aiSIM. SRW % HlilMRlMl 
a>l«lHlsliaM an^MlMl M'«q^l M‘Ml«t«fl m(H, >>U'4 M 1 ^ M'i^^I Hi a^MM S3j aHlMMlMl sHHl MMl, 


J i»/*lMMl wMR aR.f. J lMMl anis/M MMl. mi‘3 «fl M.M^flHl MlsfMMMl M^mRi'M^ M^Nl ^>Hl V H1 ijMa.flaH 
»MMHl 3MMia»llMi Ml^lMlMH (mmW M3.M3.RIM ^IH’<- S<i' *lH *' aHlMlHRM ^Ml MIM "l^lHl SMI 

Him, HmHI »MM'3l aHMf.au S^HI. MV^Ian MlMlMl MfHH MlH M^if. SSMlHl M.fH f.aiHl Hi an fMjHl SflH a»iH 


aHMwi SlSlH MM MiMl CHmI ttlWl VS ?.MMlHlaH mHiM^I MMIMI 3R Ml-Ml, Hi anHl JlfM MiatllM 


anwMMl &M-M MlM >MM (m'-^MW S'l' «a(l>H ^3Ml MlM Mi MlSl^\ »hm anHl 3HMM aHl«Ml *H 
fMl<3«M SISIM *r MiaHiMl F-RlM S^Hl */ anr-Ml VS HH mGH M^ll M^if. S3 VS. an ^IH ^(l ^M^flaM MfMS 
mi(HHI <hImimmi mimm'31 smI vs, anH >mmHi mim sttm »r«wrfM vs. anMoi Mi^lanlH (Hsi^m 

M'M M<llHl M^l ani >H*a M’*lfl vs. ani'H Mp.P.MPtMi ».R^Ml« 3 *{l WiaHWl an^Mlf MMl, M »IMMI <l(wa.ll'fll 
anH Pwl«(l Ml^lMlMl 6,13.1 Ml^lani «(Vl^fM w (l V5 anH RsWiMl «S«lMl MlM S^l *ll », H*j «l*M ij^lHl 
MlMllM M«i. anMW MR HI, Pt’/Hl, MVll, aMMMl. MlHHl, MlPlHl, fls.WMHl, SMM, (m-^, HMlPlHl 

MM3 ntflMlMlMl (a*MiM 6 13 1 , MIMICS mVM3.iH MliMR. MMMMK MRMMianiHl aMVtUR S3.MR, ^Ua»tlH 


}4 



“hmmi (Wl "Hi'fl d. SiMdl ***ia>ii Ji ^ifMri >,% d, % %t-Hi<vMi ^ictiHl mPcm r*um< it 
miX, ^ 'lirti'i *iWm RftfxiM rimmi MtX H^Midl rhum^I «»«)« mw <v*r M*fl, @h$ ^mi «w Sift dt 
(q^\6 SR^l Mi d; RiMlvMl 'ddl'j «M MlM 4RHI >M ^icl*/ *mm &. iiMdl ‘swiHlX *uih’ 

MmRhSIMI pH*«fl MdVl tf, RUM'S 3-HMl PiWMM Vi. «M RKV RlMlX MMI (*MlX ^IMl MM S, (Ml ilM^l 

^"IIM «UM d. an^l <Ml<v ilMMl ajjjjXi \1 ». wMlX RlcM'SM M'MR Mi » l PWfifl MMVl vi, <MlX a$ 

*4^ PtRRSR *X &, 'MlX P'KVfift R4MI «*Rlcd mMI, =»M 4 J«a, sf^R«*Pt %i»/r(l Mw »H Ml RUM'S^ 

f.*li a>T-U 'M' / t ( M'M r fl MI'afl'Ml Ri'wnfi Vi, l “M*Ml, MW -V MtMMl anMRlMMiM iilMl WMi MM PVMIRl Vi, d 

mimmI anPiMiRt sXIm mm sumrM *RU Mfo. PdHiRi ri’hi, $ mMimi P/mmi wimim miri s\ vs, m m.<^ 
MM-M WIMIM and i$lilM <vdl nMl. <MCM 'M v -li M'PXlMl WlMlMdl mP. Mdl iilM, wMl Mw *H {& cl 
SMMl. ^ MvA (H'A MlV M MMKI RlXl, M> J l Ml aMviWMl S^lH Mia(l o/HI«i MW R14M M*d.” id«U "iMl 
anicMPl'MlRi ! Ml <3*v«q'/|?(fc ! =Hi PW«d MlHlMl 43WRRI <3M<MMMl M’Xl anr-d, MW M'd sfeq IISIM 4RMI 
ant'd V5. Wl«v */H ^WlMlM CHM », M Ml^l'Ml MW §*H «3MMS*i'm R&j w, «Hl MPt.’MM an 4RlX 6. 

‘*tl4l'M’ MMfiRMlMl «MlX M'Ul'lM 'HIM vs, I awl Rl«i"M?s>{l »Vi a^^’rt MMM ’•a^'P », a>i4 a>l»d 
an$r»M anM^HMl 4^1 d, (MU *M *Hl«>l?UM»l 4^<li Pl=Ml> VS, ‘"*tlW%t i'W 4W a>*^| <ifl^i«v *MC-ll M*d, 
[mMI^I ^ M^d, a* rtl M^l Mv) MW M >MS M'MM »t5j »MM hl<rfH MlMi^’ (ilM, dl ^U\<>Y ^ * 

Ml^ ^M aniMld MMl S^kl an4 *' »hKI «<W^lQ ^:M'd aHfMM^Pl MR 4^14, ani«y 5j»{l 

aH4H4 <i'Mcll*d, Ml^l %U>1 aHt«dM <5|tHl vCl W, anKl cl'<4 »ll$' anM a«14Rl ani^ ? >UW^«{I *>i\\ 

«v M?i M^l 44<1 clMl#/ wt«MlM an Ml <t/ «i<H r MlPrtMi Ml€l'niM*d an4 Ml x Ml 4^Ul a^M <v Mdl j:>M 

«l v d «MMl, °lMi anMMlMl »M4 MW 4l u f. 'HUM l PmI «M 4=fft ani«V an^U^ an'f^l M»U MM l d, 

% «lMMl a>u%(M Mwj a»tiii ? Mfc ^ HIW« M^i4M d? MM a^l 

4^Ml «HR^, “Ml, Ml, Ml, »l<j SMl^M m(a 'h 4I %04l-M«i “HI (“<MM M(M% MlMM^l anuMlM^RM S^Ml 

MX &, a»M SjM M'd tRi MSIM iX V$ ^M^flKl MlXlPiMM4 |(%!Ml M'SMWl <R5'Ml<3»(l »ll |Ri MIMll^ ^M a ® 
anM *<M<a(lM r M.f>l M^ fill'd VS. ajMtfKl 4MRiR<Hi Ptslti 4‘<MR ^‘hlH ani'HX M‘--.l«rM vdil^ft MMlcllM 
4 4. Ml SVti Mid HIM Vi, arMlX 4l't^Hl^dl ^MMiaHl'Ml Ml^lMlHiMl SR©} ^MMlHl 4»04l-ct*fl ®vM 

Ml cl SftanPl sXHl »h-MIM MlX MMIMIM 4X d. Hit'll a^t t(^aW 3 ^im^ anM'd McM anR^- 

JiJMMIMM ^0 PlMM 4 MWlMlcd »hM M^Mil^dM 'HMllfTtHiMl IjliSiXl H'Wl. an ^Irt ^RVH1<3MI ^lOiCMMl 

da/Vd *H<1 Plftl^l MlX’lMlHl^ “HMM^W MM. 

«H*Ml^l “H'M MWIM aj<vMlcd ^iRcM MR an M?U l annSl MIM-H°M, KlPl- a H'd(cl, «lj-MR^ PlM-d 

MRMRl J lM Ml 'MM l ant Rlf.MR M«/l Ml^l. auMW WMR/Ml *'•{ R*llM •il^’ M«U Wifh aiv*im 5jt(i ^d MIHl'i’ 

aJtRM 4*i', aMMl (44MMI Refill ^MM Maid 4=0 HMUMl. an'MMl MI^ImIMIm' smiMW Pl>filMW iXlan ell 

wifiliiaH 'H^l MlpH4 <H l MM l *41 ^'^ll^tl <l v -(l Vi, MImMi MptMl VJMR *HMl MR'43M McM aH»JR4ni $, andfij <V 
m(^ MW a»l MRHS'H^oy MlMl^l MR Mid 6. RiUlpHdl M*tl f4R»ajMMl MPtSld 'MRkail^l d, M^jj>Ml MlRRlMl 
d, Rl^fitfcKl (4H41 ^llXlM' MdlRVM SRMl^ MM >/l d. 4MH «l ^jMld dlil MUM **& R^Ml^l M'k-d RhI d, 
<V faiR'MMMl Mfc, MW MdtTMdl MlM >H r -d *Hl«ir"d M(R«ilMlMl S^lan ell 3 h(rM(MMI€ 1 PlMlRMlRlMl 



MlMMlfl ft. Ml «1H( ^iMlM (Vm^J AH-d'Hl %tM<Ml'H*(i n*U WUR14 wl'snVCin 

4*51*11 4 ft, J M €>4 M'M MlMW^l 44n *Al*i«|pt <V *i(Ci M^i M n*ll MUR §<MM «i(<H ft, feflm Ml 

eGnvti ^STmV Mw sM s^r-a ft, <Wl<* kv\ ‘h»u«wi<v 4*U4R -<i*ni n*ll mw <hrKIm 

4M14R Ml «IH ft. 4*1 «h! MlMW 'tfc, MW WW fmR4RMlM »l$j MMl ^MMlMlm M^'i-mV 

MM©! S«M SRlc-H &• &»€l« M WW ^MRllHl 4<£l irR*4l^, */ Hl^fiMl ft, M M'H©j VMM <MRnm 
Ml^M' 5fl(n<Hl<vM "MIMl ft *il4l-n <v WMMRIM ft, ^ *Wl MMVl Mi HPjHttM "U$ ft, 

=M 4M<H Ml 'Ul 5 (l MW Ml^ ft, M«*»j M MIMM <MM««llMl <HIM Ml (MmI ft MR 

4R©j l <r?mi$ 'mhmm am*/ MiVni SaHni %u<aiMl m ? H MiMm, mv<3, «mm mimcuI, MmI nm Mi<vqi 

ct*tl 414*11*41 MlM ft 4RW MMl MlM r -Ul MlH ft, MlMMKl MiR MMKl MW ft. Ml 

MHW MIMwM MSIM 4*|' M mMI <MRMH Mi a M i-wMl ft. 

<R£'Ml"JM «Mlm (4Ml MIW«M GilMMl'l Mini'll ?lMim ^<{1 tflfttn M ^IMni, M MruI M^lMl «'niM 
n*4 MW >i*1 ?ln Mail'll; M MM«j‘ VHV^Im MSH 4<5l «4l*t mMI H»(l 4MIMVMI «'M'P M4411 Ml2<V 
*UM ft, 5 **l M^lMl SiniMM ^WlMl W'niM £y<ai, MH 4HR4 ftl M£ii Mlli ft ‘^l>l^ ^nfn’Mi MRlMl 
Ml Q'-R *lM Ml^ ft, 4RW J \VH Ml rtRUlkl *11*4 'nMMl PtWRMlM "Ml ft. M^l }lM 4R$| 
m Mini'll mi <t«ti mMI m! §n^ ft ‘StafsGT'fl MiMl mimiAM vn <iti^n 4 ^ ft, mmi 

MiRflm ftl4-<l MrM M MMIM ft, M Mpi Ml R^lM >s\ ft, Wl> MplM ftlil^l Ml€fl «MM ft. ‘Pl-^ ft?l’>li 
Pn-^ Mini Mm fti4^i mR M<Mi "tMi Mi m’mm'mi @n^ ft. mi fl?l Mi34ini fti4^i mi^ ^ilm iscmmi 
v Minimi jispj M&i ^im ft, cl*i ^wMf.yn 4'<Kl Wlni Minmwi^m =MiM4JMn’ «i r n 4^r-*i 

ii^inni <RtmM‘ M'HIM MRtfcl, ^>m5i nMl M4Rl^l MW M5 M«l- JPlMlni »i«/^l'flMi 

M*iMlf. MM l fl M'^l ^RC'Ml'Jini MH4 MIM4 MlP^4l niM?M 'MtC-flrt aj<r<Rlc(l nMM4MlMl*ii M'-MMU 1&3YMi 

mw M^nMM^li ‘n^Mi nr<’ mmi. M n^nmini M^Rmm m 4»hmi §m-< 

<R^°il«ini M<mMi ^MVjn: M4^R 4MI ft. MIMpRMW n*U MMl^’Mlvn M^ <Rt"1l<S'll M%1^ MiM §l/ln 
M'AM M'-ft ft. <1 M l ^l ni M-niHlM M*H, -4,Pl'Hl'H *iflMl, fo'-RMR M'll, =M-54l-'l 'M^l, 

Kl^M m^m, Hln'A (Clf^in, «Xr«' M 1 J 4 v.’cmiR c-iM^i'ii ^PtMiMim mimM <R^ni«jni (nsl<4l ^flMiMini^ 
«l'n MIM ft. M MIMl sal'll mRMmI A sjosRldl >MRlMi MMMmI i^lM MM MIM ft. M-MIMIM Man'll 
‘mMi «j>hMi ni(M4i syti, n»u ‘mhIHI w-uvMi mtM4i ^icg, si-s4i-n ‘M4-nnini Mri’-Ii m(M4i 

M5141, RlM^MR »n f (Ml ‘4^4'l'MM'il mfM4l §Ml, MIMwM ^MSlM'il MIm'M' W»i 4'1^ ft. M 
m(M4iMi Mi'-TMl »Vm <tr Mnni «'« mmi ^imi »ni, Minim \nm mmrm mn ft, m^I mimio4 

mMi^Ii nQ-. mw <4?.Mni m'^iHiv rlUR 4 ^ ft. ‘nimlMl <mmivJ’ n*u ‘^iiMiHl ’Hi m(n4i ?li 
miIh4i ^Hov' (m^I'CI m^l ft. Ml M^niMniMi «(l m mimmi Wnni y<^ u ii<ani M<mim^Ii 
%m^ 4^ni 4 ^ ft, “v'tl'S M*n <R a M*^'tl ^i^iMl M^vni^ll Jit) Wntflsi eiM4 i^fl n m cii 

(n(MMR ft..Rl «9 rtl =HIMWI %l«/JlM <l*i a M'5'{l MMSl, olR'Cl, M"i€l ^ MR 5 Ml 4’vJ 4 'W 

H^mM'n m^lMiMini « r -in Man MiM'ipHni ri^c-Ii WlM ftii.” a 4*^in»ll "tPnni Mini <W=Kl «hImimI J 



* 'limi *MrM MR'to «Ml<tol M*<Ml SMI MM* 'llMl'fi MM>'fl AH ®sH iS H *l*t i U'!J'tW 
iWfl «MM. <l*t'Ml'iJMl -sUmmI tot M*lMl iSlS*<Ml M* Mlr««M M'tft d, H'it to *l«g MW to<ti i$lS*iH 
^Kflsi distol «tci«t s* $ v)*c< totovtl MMetsMi “^m-TW’m'I miPmsi toi; sjftoiy mGmhI 

‘sflqil Uvft’nl miPisi M’q, m-5si«i "i$m' 1 ‘\iniMl mi(msi mmi, (mm^mr toflMl ‘aHto*i»tol mi(msi 

"W 1 * 1 . <S .{1 M'AlMl ^Xl MlPtSl VMl, Ml*t'M <l(8tMMl MM'MSMl 'aMysiMM^ai'l’Ml MlP-lSl yfyMl 

to M^l** MIJSMI MlPtSI PlMpt, <l*£'Ml»J«ti Mint'd tot <sy MIM12SS mP.PmPi MlM to.PlMlMl V'*| 

*yk iS, a>tH *himwH mi\, sny, m*u Ps*wm«( 1 to-ti mimW >m*w rto iS. 5i mimI *Rfi'Mi«}Mi 
tot Vi’>m tol MMyi d, to wu^yi mimI v miPImWi hiihi is H^ miAmWi tmi &h to 

-SUM $. ftlM^Ml* toil** Hi toHl MW MMyS*lia*llMi toaniH<V HlpHil'l' MMIM a*il’<j VS. to >H 

S*Ua>tWl SUMr^ftt MW 'MMi'A 9/ Vj. ani^l m(*H« "If/yMlMl Sil ji'Ml toH MAM MA«j M*{l. toHl S*4l ‘amWsH 
tol •m'MHlV'tl MlPtSl il««"H amMwH tofMMlMMl MiPmSI <3Ml*} a>RW SaiM VS ‘MlMy ‘AIM ’Hi 

MlP-lSl (MH ‘PiIR.IM’HI MlPlSl MVllM, >M3W **lH V$, to MlH to a»i£ iS HHl p-(5* MR[5 tolH %11^Q 
ant'Hl ‘SMy SIMM SitolMl MlPlSl *h$MMI ‘MgdM'MitoHl MlPlSl i'MlHl Ml?. $aiH ». Jitol 

‘SflSl-M’ MMySMl'Ml MM fcl»l to a.IMifl M*ll MIMMlto »iWm<HM ' '*tlM am 1 ^, m*U ^lil-M 

' r «tMl aHMl^liv M<> J l l (ilH d'*A %(l aMwj'sU'H i^uvjan aiiMHl "^(wtau’ati 

MlPiSl V ailPtSl < 1 *U <t<lVl fe, ri^li Mplto a>4Ml <M5^M to S^l^i VS. ‘^(tolMl 

'tiPisi ii»/^to mw ‘^'Isi-mMI a.i»/«i8[Ml M^Ml ’<y{' ^ih to mw w. ^Isi-m tot *'>\\ w, to 
MMi '* 11 '-' ailMl’i'S Hr'ltou Ph\iM h\ is, a^«{t -Hl r t , u*«' ^il ^^Sl-M 'IHMSMMl 'HMWM 'M v -U««' MlM^l 
f H*t r ll i J*t is. A kumiss 'MVto a/dsta.m mMI. aR^'Mlton ail*Hl ‘M^l^THl^’Ml Min’SMM'i MMlM, faiM 

aniiJi is, anil »M SMhI MIMS MIMtM a,J v tl*<Mt ’Aii Ml ‘li I'M 1 ®«1M VS, *HA tMl to ^Mltol tos MSl’to 


^RsHI <1Ml ^Pf«MMl»ri h>, ai^KMM MlM d, >H<r/ >>UI «r<liM M^ail'Ml am to, Ml'M^MlswiMl jl'il 
M^aiMMl Ml'MilMl tos SIMl 5 M'itomi^l MiHia MlM VS, =^<<1 a'MWIU'4 ?.auV^l 'VllM^'fiMr'Mi ^ 

•il'M an(^M iS, Hi toi'Ma M^to ‘‘Mfia.H ’'U'A’Mi *><A MIM VM'I iS Ml'M^to'-to »li v -(l?5Ml 
SIM SM'ni a»4l*t is »M %H^', M'—q MlHltol ^Ml^l Mt‘Mii'1 */ Pl^MiM M<j MMl Ml'MiM anif^ I'i (^niMl'Ml 
aMIMM*, SISWJ ^ ni M I'M to aniaMl I'-IMto f.*lW'f "iMr- < 3 ^i vi.Hl sm^I >l(ia tos SMWlMl <M^H ani'MmiM, 
Hi ailM'i' to'4 [w ^l<H«1fHlMlMj' ai U CM'Ml<i ^IM Hl»r «M^yi »«"MMIMH i *lif' ll'M an Ml'Mll^' MMlMpMM 
Mfi(\%r*ll»/Mi aMltol, Ml'Mil'Ml M<M »l<V<'Mi to l Ml to l MM is MMl V Mltol MM V9 — a>i ^ MYHtol, »m <t/ 
MlMMUpt, aji»y Pt'^y aMlMMpt H ttlh^ ft fMP M*^l aniM»| fMl MW Ml'Mil^' to ** MMlMplM — tol 
Myall Ml^l M'<^1 'Mli^aMl a) to to »\\ M-MIMI'M, 'U«(lsa, yfiMl, MMMl aM nt aHiMi V MIM«5MMM/ 

M«UM [MM tolH iS, H M'<fi 0 1ltot ^ M r HlM »ISIM. 


ani ^H SMlM+to' ^ 'I'd M/iil an'MiM aniMWl SMlSRlH »M MW f.Ml'-M' l ya.Ml 
>l«S'Cl «5MM'Ml */ S't) ”M<j (^IM S H'Mi MRMM^Hl SMl MlMl Ml MM l Mil ^IM tS, a»M H'Mi^dov >RJj iMlHl 
a MM l MV) t\%. a^MHl SMiaMl'Ml MUWIM ya'Miv M^Mlto MMHI ii.lM iS to to S'Clto Hi toHl SMia*i'l, 



4*11 <4l1 ft. ''lilPP’, 'tUl’, **I>U ‘Rl-|* V&' '-t»l^ Ml(V-llR4 

4*11=11 oy ft, W<li =1=11 aiMlMl ^ 4ai&(cl=l\ Wl’fl «4*U ft. 

*l*.£'1t<JJ'tl =H£?l -lSsU =14 %(lil-ct PR<I=1 ^1 4^R =1*1 ‘=lMVtl*l’ MIM =1l'{M 

3W4 i^l ft, »1'li =1"1li CH14 %a<*1l vital f£l'l ft, rt*Ht TAU MW 4U'-(l «4<ll ft wit *iw(=l<i 

t*tr*ti =i't ^Ui'i^fVi %»ti *ti »i'iit<vH'U «V<isj 5Hct^ «mivj r =iR ft. 

*ia?.'1l«>J'tl ^R=liai aMlMwjt aids C-t«i$M ><wi Itf-HlR'l i'-il ft. V A\ SIM'IRIHW] Mlil 

=1't4 'i'lH4*ll'tl R& <11^*1 ilMl'Ml <r<f. R^MM ^ MI4^' ft. *fl aiM-it 

‘iPllM’I'U it--j\cir*ti ailll J»«41 =»m 1WI ^{1=11 ct*ll »1Mnl 4*ilGl1M'U MM.Rll *Ml iV’Ht ft. ‘^*u’ 

bill'll R"i *V '11= Si'll «p«4l tVU, Hdl =1<<f >(i<V Sc-ii^ 4^ V£. >A\ *M^'siia 

J»Vl=1 H-l SlSl^Wl MIJ R ? 1 41*1 H»H ft, rt airHi-U 4R=li'l <fl *R ItMlPlM 4«ll tt£l-rt ft 

*Hl ill'll V*Miail 6>Rl ajoy^lrt'U 4*llC1'l4M UMlpM 4<u ft, =1M ilMMl ITHl'M 

aHlMi-Jl 4*U'1'1$Pl <41 foil Mllil ft, <1 RR r -U« ft »1>tS| all'll 4*11=11 S,Rl ^*d=Hl*tt =1ltMPl J, 1lW'i'l 

<HU'tt <V»tlil ail'll <j>l *l(Vt«j' <3f ; mM 4<J*. S^sirl'll ft*li %UMI«94 »li*(|®5ai «HlaiR 

iUhiP'-W >«tH auMl^', fit MlRdSR =1 ya'li «V/1l«!H' Ml*l€l»t H-i ‘VS.VH'i ft. =»Im 5} anil 4*11=11 
^l=lR ai^l o»H 4*t^‘ 4Vll*U MU’* t*(l, M*»] admail* airmail 

mil'll =1'*Uy OtlaiPt tfl'i'-y'. am 41 ?l <r<tfll<>l=H ajar^lrR ttWHUMl Mill'll mRmh 4vRl, »V MU 

3 I»^H =HM*i" H4»P ^*1. 
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Saratchandra’s influence 
on Gujarati literature 


Chandra Kant Mehta 


S;italchnndra was not only one of the greatest novelists of Bengal but of India as well as of 
the world. He has influenced the fiction ot almost all legional literatures ot India. Gujarat 

knew of the bewitching and highly n t tistic beauty cf the fiction of Saratchandra in when, 

at the instance of Mahatma Gandhi, his personal secretary Mahadev Desai translated thiee of his 
novelettes in Gu|arati Rawer Stimuli, Bindur Chhele and Mejdidi. In 1 ( >24 . he tianslated Bird f 

Bau. Though the first book of Saratchandra to appear in Gu|arati was Daltd translated by 

Ratneswar Vakil, under the title Bijayd , it did not attract the Gujaiati readers. Fiction leading 

public was first attracted to Saratchandra only by the translations of Mahadev Desai. As such, 
Gujarati people arc also highly sentimental like the people ot Bengal , and they weie enchanted 
especially when thev came into contact with Bindu of Bindur Chhele , NarayanI of Ranter Sumati, 
Hcmangini of Mejdidi , who showered their affection on children who were not their own, and 

who came into conflict with members of their family for such behaviour, and ultimately won 
their battle. Mahadev Dcsai's translation which also retained the beauty of the original was also 
responsible for capturing the hearts of Gu|ara»' readers. 

When Kaka Kalelker, who was a lead r in Santiniketan, came to Gujarat and joined 
Gujarat Vidvapith established by Gandhiji, he brought with him the delicious nectai of Bengali 
literature. Because of his ettmts, arrangements weie made lot the teaching of Bengali m Gujaiat 

Vidyapith, and he himself undertook to impart instructions in Bengali. Those who learnt Bengali 

from him were sent to Santiniketan foi higher studies in Bengali, They, after ha\ing mastered 

Bengali, returned to Gujaiat, and began translating the works ot Gurudcb and Saratchandra. Most 

of the translators of Saiatchandia aie ftom Gujarat Vidvapith. Mahadev Desai also by his 

translations popul.it ised some of the best -.ongs of Guiudcb, like ‘^?tl bW and ‘CvsTfl 
Cn51W, •’ 

The Sarat era started in (jujarati literature from 1 ( >23 and it continues upto this day 
because several translations of Saratchandra’s woiks have been published in 1**73, and some in 
1 ( )70 also, it being the Saiat centenary year. This indicates that even after half a century 

fascination for Saratchandra has not declined. One may have an idea of Saratchandra’s immense 
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popularity in Gujarat from the fact that the Bengali works of Saratchandra are 37 while the 
figure of translated works in Gujarati is 13 4 >, and if we take into consideration a single work 
of translation brought out by several publishers, the published translated works mount up to 1K7. 
Saratchandra had become so popular that translation of a single work of his was published under 
different titles ; for example, there are four titles of his Pat her Dabi in Gujarati, namely Apurba Bharat i , 
Pathamandir , Rup Madhuri , and Rupndth . His Palli-Samdj was also published under different titles. 
Nagindas Parekh anil Kishansingh Chavda in their translation retained the original name Palli- 
Samdj , Maneklal Joshi gave the tittle Rama ; while Ramanlal Soni gave the title Rama Rames. 
One astounding fact about these translations is that the same translator has published the 
translations of the same woik in the same year under different heads. For example, two tianslations 
ol Grhaddha were published in 1 4 )3‘), and the translator was the same. The name of one 

translation was Marfjil while the original name Grhaddha was retained in the other translation. 
Similarly, a single translator published the translation of Charitrahin in the year 1 4 )3 4 ), one under 

the title Charitrahin and the other undei the title Kiranmayi . One Ratneswar Vakil published 
the adaptation of the novel in 1 ( )24 under the title Pranayapahk. He has given it a Gujarati 

setting, changed the names of the characters, and retained the mam incidents of the story. 
Another translator of Nifkfti has also published two tianslations of the book in 1 4 >38 giving the 
name Niskrti to one and Naba-Bidhdn to the other. The novels which are given different titles 
are Baradidi , Pandit Masai , Mejdidi , Palli-Samaj , Baikunther Will, Arak$aniya, Niskrti , Charitrahin , 
Dattd , Grhaddha , Dend-Pdond, Naba-Bidhdn , Pather Ddbi , Sorasi , Se$ Prasna , Subhadd, and Bipradds. 
The translators have fully exploited the popularity of Saratchandra by publishing a woik called 
Chadmukh, which is not Saratchandra’s, in the name of Saratchandra, and curiously there are 

three translations of this work. 'Phis shows how the translators and publishers were out to exploit 
the popularity of Saratchandra to achieve their selfish ends. Some of the translators did not 
know Bengali and they translated the works from Hindi, and poor Gujarati readers have been 
given second hand translations. All these facts, on the one hand, indicate how Saratchandra had 
captivated the hearts of Gujaratis, while, on the other hand, they reveal how that popularity was 
fully exploited by the translators and publishers to further their personal ends. 

When toe Sarat era dawned in Gujarat, Kanaiyalal Munshi's popularity as fiction writer 
was at the highest peak. Munshi had in his novels depicted his female characters in a traditional 
and orthodox manner. Though Munshi claimed that he was a breaker of traditions, in reality 

all his novels present a totally different picture of his attitude towards tradition. He seems to 

be the custodian of tradition. In his novels those female characters, who have tried to revolt 
against the tradition, have been punished by the author for their audacity. In his novel 

Gujrdtnd Nath , the heroine Manjari resisted marrying an almost illiterate person, because she was 
a Sanskrit Scholar, but in the end, we see her remorseful for her behaviour, and she falls at 
the feet of Kak whom she scoffed earlier. In his drama Kakdni Sasi, heroine Sasi is in revolt 

against the oppression of women bv men, and she starts a campaign for saving women from 
the atrocities of men. But, in the end, she falls at the feet of Manoharlal, who was her 
foster father and who admonished her for starting a campaign for freeing women from the 

clutches of men, and implores him to accept her as his wife. Thus, Munshi has depicted a 

superiority of men over women. Under such circumstances, Saratchandra's works were translated 
in Gujarati, and Gujarati readers, through the powerful rebel female characters of Saratchandra, 

lealised the inner strength of women, and how they can be instrumental in ushering in a new 

era, when women will not be dominated by men, but will be their equal, enjoying the same 

social status as men. Saratchandra’s Parbati, Bijali, Abhaya, Madhabi. Chandramukhi, Sabitri, 
Kiranmayi, Kumal, Bindu, Hcmangini, successfully revolt against the tradition. By depicting 
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such female characters he has established that in gaining their equal, respectable and dignified 
status in society women do not require the help of men, they themselves, by their inner 
strength, are capable of achieving that end, and they can frustrate all the evil designs of men to 

subdue them. In his short story Adhdre Aid , heroine Bijali is a dancing girl. She daily goes 

to the river Ganga for a dip, and there she happens to meet one Satyendra, and thev iall in 

love. When Satyendra comes to know that she is a dancing girl, he turns his face away from 

her. At that time, she does not civ or create a scene, but tells him in a forceful language 
"Go, but do not be guilty of not having faith in a fact, which I have, though I am supposed 

to be guiltv. Have iaith that God resides in the heati of evetv human being and He does 

not leave the body till his death. Might be that in cverv temple God is not worshipped, yet 

one cannot deny the iact that God is stationed thcic. You might not kneel before Him, but 

at the same time you cannot ignore Him.” These most powetful words of Bi|.ili set the 

leaders rethinking abyut the social structure. Thus, in Saratchandia’s novel, even a dancing gill 

has a message to give a message of faith and piety. Bijali is not there to arouse our 

sympathy, as is usual for female characters in other novels, but to impart us a new vision. 
In iTis novel Srikdnta , when Siikanla is in reflective mood, he feels that he has ill treated 
Rajlaksmi. He says to himself "Man does not consist of his body alone. Piyari is no mote. 
She is dead, but if she has soiled her body once, am I alwuvs to look at that black spot 

with a magnifying glass, and turn away my eyes from her, who stands in front of me with all 
her brightness and purity, having successfully come out of the fiery ordeal ' Am I to evaluate 
a human being, bv the fake standard of the animal residing in me, and not offer even a seat 
to the Divine in her, which has emerged from her after suffering all the humiliations and 
ill-treatment and tortures of societv ' Is it the correct method of evaluating a human being ' 
My mind from within replied with all its force ' No. No. No." This view’ of Srikanta is 

shared by all the readers of the novel, and he tried to look at the man-woman relation with 

different glasses. Thus, Saiatchandra has been able to lift the Guiarati readers from the muddy 

ground of Munshi's conception of women, and puts him on a clean and beautiful ground. In 
Munshi’s novels, female characters, after revolting against the social norms, repent their 

behaviour and ask for forgiveness, while in Saratchandra's novels, because of the revolt of the 
female characters against the social norms, males like Srikanta ask for forgiveness for their 

behaviour. Because of his new conception about women, Saratchandra endeared himself to 
Gujarati readers for freeing them from the age-old misconceptions about women. Thus, 

Saratchandra was responsible for giving powerful and revolting women to Gujarati fiction. 

The other influence of Suiatchindu n Gujarati writers was that he made revolutionary 
changes in the traditional conceptions of good and evil, of morality and immorality, of sin and 
piousness. He upgraded the women who were considered low and abominable, and he brought 

out the goodness in them. If we analyse the female characters of Saratchandra, Alaka has discarded 
all moral values ; Parbati loves somebody who is other than her husband, and not only that, 
she considers her lover as hot husband , Saudamini and Knanmayi are ‘unchaste’ women who 

are disloyal to their husbands, Gh indramnUii is a dancing gill : Rajlaksmi entertains people 

who are immoral ; Kamal has abandoned hei two husbands and is living illegally with a thiul 

person. She, like an existentialist, gives "-re impoitance to momentary things than to eternal 

things. Yet Saratchandra has depicted these cl at actors in such a marine! that we not only 
sympathise w'ith them but lo\ and adore them. Because he has shown the innei beauty of 
women Saratchindra has elevated himself to an Indian novelist of repute. Not oniv his female 
characters, but his male rharactcis are also depicted in such a wav that, though outwardly they 
may appear as immoi and low, their innet beautv is focussed by him. Dchdas who is a 
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diunknrd. and visits prostitutes, is depicted in such a way that all the readeis love him and 
sympathise with him. Srikanta who is a vagabond, and loves a dancing girl, and also loves a 
woman like Kanul-lata who has renounced the world, is also depicted in such a manner that 
he endeais himself to the icadeis. This is so because Saratchandra does not evaluate a human 
being with boriowed ethical standards, but he evaluates the whole man with his weights and 
measures because he is a lover of humanity. He has an x-ray eye to look into the inner recesses 
«>t the he.ut of human beings and his presentation of this x-ray vision is his greatest contribution 
to the people of this land and the world. 

His other remaikble contribuion is that he has not limited the motherly love of women 
to her own children but has widened its horizon to take in others’ children and love them as 
their own. and even more. In many of his novels, female chrarcters come in clash with their 
kith and kin simply because they love others’ children. In his Ranter Sumati , Naravani loves 
her brother-in-law, while all hate him because of his pranks. Because of Ram* she earns displeasure 
of her mother as well as husband. Hem angini of Mej didi loves an orphan, who is step brother of her 
sister-in-law, and when her husband resents, she leaves her husband, and returns only on her 
own terms. Bindu of Bindur Chhele comes into conflict with ail the members of her family 
Cor the sake of the son of her brother-in-law. Thus, Saratchandra has given us a glimpse of the 
vast resources of motherly love which aie normal in women. 

Influence of Saratchandra in Gujarat is to be found on readers, writeis, as well as 
publishers. After the works of Saratchandra were translated into Gujarati, many heroes and 
heroines of Saratchandra descended on Gujarat after having changed their names and forms. 
In l‘)34, three novelettes of Sneharasmi Tufeld Tar were published. In the preface the author has 
clearly expressed his indebtedness to Saratchandra, as far as the theme and characters are 
concerned. After that, in the novels of Pannalal Patel, Chunilal Madia, Iswar Petliker, Shivkumar Joshi, 
Chandrakant Baxi, Dhiruben Patel, Saroj Pathak and Minal Dixit, we find revolting female 
characters who seem to have been trained by female characteis of Saratchandra, and appear as 
Saratchandra’s characters reborn in a Gu|arati atmosphere, faced with similar situations and 
adopting similar methods in combating adverse circumstances, jivi, the heroine of Pannalal Patel’s 
novel Mdleld Ji\ , Raju, the heroine of Mdnvlni Bhavdi, Alka, the heroine of Chandrakant Baxi’s 
novel Ekaltdnd Kindrd, Uma, the heroine of Shivkumar Joshi’s novel Kanchukibandh remind us of 
Parbati the heroine of Debdds in that, though married, they justify their extramarital lelations, 
and consider their lovers as their real husbands. Their loyalty is not to theii husbands but to 
theii lovers only. Raj u, the heroine of Mdnvini Bhavdi and Bhdhgydno Bheru bv Pannalal Patel is 
just the prototype of Saratchandra’s heroines. In the preface of the book, Darshak, describing the 
iniluence of Saratchandia on the author, has clearly stated “It is an indisputable fact that no 
creative writer can escape from the all-pervading influence of Rabindranath and Saratchandra... .Raju 
is the sprout of the seeds planted in our soil, after coming into close contact with the great 
women of Saratchandra like Rajlaksmi, Alaka (Bhairabi) and Annada.” Such powerful female chaiacters 
in Gujaiati novels who don’t care two hoots for social taboos and live a life according to the 
dictates of their own conscience, can be indisputably considered the outcome of the influence of 
Saratchandra. Just as the female characters of Saratchandra shower their motherly love on somebody 
else’s children, Raju also loves the children of her brother-in-law, as if they were her own sons 
and daughters. Chanda, the heioine of Iswar Petlikar's novel Janamtip , Santu, the heroine 
of Chunilal Madia's novel Liludi Dharti, Roma, the heroine of Chandrakant Baxi’s novel Roma , 
Anuiadha, the heroine nt Shivkumai Joshi’s novel Anaiigrdg, Ratna, the heroine of Dhiruben Patel’s 
novel Simldnd Phul, Lalita, the heroine of Minal Dixit’s novel Adhdrdt mddhdrdt, and Niyati, the 
heroine of Saroj Pathak’s novel Nightmare, bravely face adverse circumstances and remind us of 
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Bhauabl, Kamal, Achala, and Kuanmayi. Like baiatchandra’s heroines, the lemale characters of the 
above mentioned novels aie not representatives of the weakei sex, but of a stronger six and are 
made of the frame substance from which Saratchandra’s female characters are crcited Shi\kumar Joshi 
in his three novels selected a Bengali woman as his heroine and the field of operation is also 

Bengal, and so he is free from the botheration of chtngmg the regional atmosphere Kdjal 
the heroine of his novel Ahh Ru\e tm Na\alakh Dhdrc uminds us of Us a, the heroine of Saratc h India's 
novel Naha Bidhan Piyu the heroine of his novel S final Chhdui leminds u-> of Snitchindiis 

Bandana, the hcioine of Btpradds and Alpina, the heroine of his novel Kamal Kdnatt Kaldm, 
who gives evidence against hei lover in a court reminds us of S iratch.iiidra s R umt of hij novel 
Palli Sarndf, who also acts in a similai wav Snriuhandia in his novel Srikdnta laised Rj|Iiksmi 

the heroine who is a singing gnl to i very respectable position in societv and mule her m 

ideal lad\ love ot Snkant 1 Having taken a cue from her Ramanlal Desai in Ins novel 

Purmmd has made a dancing girl the heroine of the novel and mmed his heroine Rajeswaii \ 

name which is borrow ud from Rajlaksmi The heroine is married to a person of \ respect ible 

family who falls in love with hei, when he visits her place Just is ^rikdnta is a v li’ihond 

similaily almost all the heioes of Ghandiakint Ba\i are vagabonds Saiatchandra in his novel 
Palh-Samdj has depicted a leahstic picture of village life, and the hero of the novel goes to the 
village with the object of improving the living conditions of villagers and then he exj enem.es 
the rustic pettv mindedness, jealousies blackmailing and ugliness The sime Rimes comes t> 
Gujarat, passes through identical experiences in Ramanlal Desai s novel C idm/aksmi ot ionise 
there his name is Aswin and he goes to another village of Gujirat assuming the n ime Javant 
and his the same bitter experiences in Pitambu Patels novel A 'hetarne Kltolc It is tiue thit 

village reconstruction has a pmminent pi ice in the ten point constitutive programme of Gandhiji 
But undei Gandhi|i s influence village was an ide ll place in contrast to the citv and hence villigc 

was a ol ice which lepicsented evervthmg that was good \nd Sar itchandia has depicted vilhec 

in its true eolouis and the depiction of village life, in file Gu|aiati novels c in be indisputedlv 
said to be the influence of Snatehandra 

1 hu* , Saratclnndra opened new horizons btfote the fiction writers of (iu)atit He also showed 
oui w 1 nets L h it there w is enougl of law material for the full >n in the dav to dav hippenings m the 
lamilv, and even tufling and insignificant hippemnps have immense potenti ilities for a fiction wnter In 
most of his novels the incidents are from day to dav life ol the fainilv In a wav wee in siv 

that his novels depict what hippens in a lamilv Parmitd Borodich Baikunt/m Mill Rdmu Sumafi, 
Buulur C Illicit etc aie familv stories Yet from trilling me idents he has erected artistic structures. 

J cigar an in unfinished novel ot Sai itc ldi i has been completed bv Shnkmt Irivedi and he 
has given the title Amarndth to the woik In the end, the incidents tike a dramatic turn is 
happens in the novels of Saiatchandin, vet we can it once see the difference ot the giant and the 
pigmv in the novel. 

Saiatch india s works have inspiied many nonfiction writers also Rimnunnn Pathak 
in many of the prefaces of Saiatchandia s tran 'Uinns has provided critical annvsis of Saratc hindia s 
art of fiction Pithak was one ot the foremost critics of Gujirati literature and has enriched 
hteraiy criticism in Gujaiati. Darsiiak, ' his book Vdghwarmd karnaphido has evaluated the 
gieatness of Saiatchandia as a fiction writer. I 1 ve written twelve articles on temile characters 
of Saiatchandra in a womens w kly ‘Sudha’ Mansukhlal Jhaveti, a poet of repute has written a 
poem on Paibati, which is an illustration of the impact ot Saratchandia on our creative writers 
Thus. Saratchandra’s impact on Gujaiati litciatuie was tremendous. I he fiction writers of Gujaiat 
gained a new vision. Saratchandra cieated a sense of self confidence, and thev shed then sense of 
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inferiority complex. In the social and political field of Gujarat, Mahatma Gandhi gave a respectable 
place in the society to the so-called weaker sex, and in the literary field that work is done by 
Saratchandra. He has made women realise that greatness lies in fighting the forces of tyranny 
and injustice, and he, through his novels, has trained the women to fight the forces which keep them 
in bondage, and so, Gujarat is as much indebted to Saratchandra as she is to Gandhiji. 
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ftai ft i aft gaft aifa^ai? st aiai si ga am ai, asr qn aft? aa ai its nsft ?sai i gaai <jn aqft ft qr 
fta st aft? qn ft aft ai aaaT ft i 

a?qq;s an a?s aifai I- ft«a ft i as earn ana amnftq an aift ft i ais? ft aftf gssftqn, nmftqn 

an+ft nsft faaar, fwn asft fanal, gqfta net fnaar i ft>s<i anar s^q ftai aq naar ft fa araaiat aft? 

araaTat ar aa anft aft <sai ft i aft? ai»i as'ai? aa *i" •■? arg ft as ami ft i 

?n mqaai ai *iia p aia faaft? sift ft qsft aft sigi ft fa ais?ft aa'sqf ai vn ga aift i aifs?q aT 

?ifq?a aqi qs ast ft fa at an+ft aiga, q^ a? ? q«r aft? aarqiai aft at? aft i g=fa fa?ia?q aft ftcji ft 

arqaft q?a a^ i aft ge H g« aaq ft anaft ? qlqa aft? affta t?a via? a «a*q +?iai ft, ftf?a ast a?ai gaar 
qqt*f gm faaat sft aaar ft i 

oft? iafaa ?qarq aT ?st ft aft mat qaar ^a? anaft gsr ftm aisat ft, aaa? anaft mm-afaftanft ft gm? 

Siam msaft ft i anat q*q aft? qq®u a-?% anft ft fam aft? qfaqt faaia ftm aisat ft i 

fai?q sft a?am5 ait ?amq ft • fti iianftla aft a aa a^tsafti aafta>+ ft ft ftar at?ftq aft< 
at ga q? nsft m< aaai i ftfan taft a ft?ft ?f««f ft gqai g»q fqn't aft? ns?r ft i g-ift a isn't aqft aft qmi 
ft i aqft amt? at qmi I aft? fan't ais?ft ftn anar ai^q ft asn aft aai gft asft ?sat i aa ^ afta ft ainar 
aft? mam nsft ?sat i nsrggfa aft? a^ftsm sft amt ^ i 
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w gan? wiw aft n"HT arcft ft' ft aqsi 5 i sptgsa ft aft ans-efl? q? s«<n sift anft ft ssan 

qirf sefar awia fssst ft 1 *erci ami? f* at?s gifs ait? qfeatfln sn sa*ft ft i s-pftft a*»ft arcft aft stsft sift 
«ft< sftnft aft fsnipt ft isi eftsft aft ft«*ei spir aft i gegs q«Pt aft eft elft ptft aft 1 ftaea* ft *g ft psiei aw sew 
5911, ew ssaft qsr sa* spT qt 1 q r esi ss q? qftftt qqt s?plft ssan aiws a*?ft aft f* 9 T spft aft 1 ssiw ft* 
ftsT^er aft? qfsfisas a»f ft an #gft aft ssft »gpt pt s win saft 1 aft anwft q?el I aft? asa-ft ft 1 s-pftft sift 
ft sftft fftqft ft aft arcftt g**m mftt 1 pptgwl ft- faa?m qp »qaPT? ssaft ?s fsaftt ft sis nqt ft* slnl aft sega’ST 
gsft ai* ft hss: asft eft ??ftt 1 a>ftt an?s sefT aftftl 1 s^ptft a*st g>e Ml gfsqt ft* ftq ftsr >ftt sift fwft f'ajt 
asia*? s-ft wist aft? satfi an sft 1 q*-oa> wma>i?ft saft s'a'v ft gqs ft anfa»g>s aft? s'qefls w?ft aft fta ?p 
aneft ft 1 aitas ft* at sist-q <*qft ft geqs aft? stawfsa* net ft 1 aft qs aft? fsafiq ft 1 saws gss aft? ?jta*ftq 

ptft aft aft# gfs> apt spft aftseft 1 sa q? gne aft ft ft aft aaft ft afl? sqftser % aqisqfts aft arasisi ssft fsq 

aiaiag ft 1 

fw? ssaft spigsesi an ?p?q aqi ft? epeq ft ft fa* at arcft ftn? n«f! fwft 1 arcqjsq ft aft? gqft j*n? 
aft areft-fa«t?ft ?ft 1 sp'T fwft ssft «qsi? fwft ssiar aft sqtai a*pt wist ft 1 fsift, ss sftssi aft? spigots aft 
ft?qr ft fasan ssa* s* eft ft arcft ft gwii ssft g*s ssft fat? faftw seft ?pt 1 s aw? ft an# faftq ssft qrs an 
qjqi 1 snaft ancR-ft?wT s^ft wnieft ??ft aft? a-s ft t»qi nqi fa* ael ft -aft sqiwf«n aft efte ft ftt naft faaassftq 
ffl« sfteft ft 1 ft m^ai p fa* «ff?fira* vus aft q?«i a sqa* fnnh ft ai?qa-a a*r qftn anqa ^as nnfft ft fq?r 
1 1 ntvft ft aft? s^ft am? fl fast ga*T? a^ft nt sshsi nsft ^«ft wi sam 1 nftft nsifm ft wft? «ftaa a*t« ft 
s?q a*ft afvaTar tja'n aft? s^qf?a pt mm wmt ?pt i eft Ht aftnft a>'l ftvniaft ft qa* tff aew a«w a>? ?pt «u aft? 
aft nr ftn a*r «fta*i? 1 sn ftn a*r wfta*i? fws q? asifs fean ft 1 aqT ain-s ar»rn«t nsa qa> q?eq?iaq'q ft* as 
q? pft npft feft* ft' ? aft s?a I aft sst? aft wi?s a'?si *.st anai ?pi ft 1 mfti ft> shh s?q ft qft waft aft ss sea 

ft* srv sanq a*?ft ft^r 1 at?q ft ss ft«et wft neft sss sa*t sstw a*i ssi^s a»f aft? ft ?ft s«s qn? eft sr- 

qnis ft* arcs ft sftft ?sft 1 cfs Hta ft wta.i?r. S'Pftft fatnai ?«ir ssiw ft* ss ft ft 1 ftps?, «v-q qn <pt 
s?q wf ansf?a*ST aft gsffs 5# sa, wa ssaft ?qniaf ft* nivqn ft ai?ft a*r anesaafn gis gat 1 ss ftft ft 
^ qqiq aft? ai?s ft* ana aftas ft* qgi*t ft ss ss-an Bra aft ftsft ft assq ?^ 1 

fts aft q?ftaa? a*i yq sr fsnt an sa*st ft 1 aft ft sft 1 ftfarc qffti at? ^sft fsseft ft sa sri a’usft aft 
Sfe ftft ssft ft pftst ft«ft ansft ft 1 qp sst?. ap fa* fws sas'n?.a*pr atsr ft, gs wf faqssr ft ft pi q*fss pfst ft 1 

q?sq?Ta*qnr ft ft sst«s arcs! ft q? ssft ft ft famf?qt st seq-s pftst ft 1 awns ftt qiff ft ops aisr ft 1 
agri pt afes aV? sps sum an gq ft qp fts 1 ft sisst f fa> qf? s?s^=R sstw, ?t? aft? faaa ^* st?a>tfsa* niif 
% mss a>? ssmin ft npf ss^, ga* fts ft* g* ft* si?t at? pt ?sft q.sft gq faft st «?w wgstVTfsa* ifinfiia 
tfft ft qp erfas pf ft 1 apt s^plft sts aft? gss ft* r s a*t fsats s'* an aft? qftsm wns ft* sisft ?m 1 ft 
ftar steasifsa* ass-aqiqT? aft tip ft sft sftsslq <ts q? ssa*r qa* «.a aft? sst# ^eq ft 1 ft stsst p fft* *n?s 
?ig aft sratesa* qasr an s^ift qa* gp anvi? fcqi 1 ?iw*ftfsa* aft? stastfsa* qast wfva* faaassftq sft? ft 1 
qpt eft sat #1 q*pia ft aftai snft-qsqft ?pft ft 1 pni^ sisft fft m?saq q*pa*? at sp! pt nqi ? pt sst ts 
anvr? q? fa* pesis aisn ft, ssaft s?ff% aisn ft, tsfsq sft aisn ?tp aft anaaqa>st ft 1 ft awiq-qs aft? fft? 
ssft ftfq e'sfaqp a*r fs«i^s ?taw?tsft *ft as ftsi anqi ft 1 s?qa?R ?s am-qn ft stq ft sfts? nq aft? ss 
seq aft mft aft ftst aft fwss aft aisn aifteieat ft ftfq ana*? ana*as, arcaa r q ft aas anen ft aiqfe^ ts ana*«fs ft 
ajqatfq ft sqft q?afss ptft ft s eft qp wf^e q*fss gan 1 
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w quart ft fa ita % ara at qggr 1 1 qafq ara ftgwq ft anar warn aifara apt ft fa? vft aft 
nfa qft qft? anm 1 1 atn ft q?*-q?raqfa ?atq ntff ?pbt pstfaftt lit mm ft i 13 qai? at ?a?a aft? Tartf fts 
s ' 5 aft aa?qr ftm war ft 1 Baft qa-pa^ at aiqft fafag auq aft? a>q aara? ^ a,nat pi aft? ft saat Bff* 
a^HTaniaif at pmp ait? pvfq a? ftgr ft 1 wgms ft *a an? an q' a at qfgpr ait ait amiff aaf ft.aiqft atqifaa 
uqtaR ft ait aaia a? ftai gift aipar 1 1 afra faaft awiq aram ft aft? faa% faas ftaT aft? gq aft aqifa 
fljfw ft 1 arcg.ws ft Branafig ait? gq: gg fag qa at qfacr ft Baft aaaqrq aerft ft aft? ?n?a aT aa aara pt 
qraT ft 1 qrfg at wip aiat asr anpfg ft ^ifft ft : ait? aftaa ar aa tft qa anaf?a ffa-qf*qr ft ft aqa? ait? 

gaw qqa aiai ft 1 at fa«? anar ft ft*n 1 * ‘ft’ - ‘sing' aam I ait? ’ap’ q*ia it aiiar ft 1 *a qau q?ta?;aqfa, 

q??q?tfg»f ft aura aft? a?qq ptm ft 1 at fa-nut net Bamar 1 a at? Bfqq a?aT 1 1 fta qa at vft t fagft 
it ‘gpaip’ aft qfp ptat It 1 fagft ft fafala B?q-a pt anat Pt at?a ft amai ffaat ft Ba faawi ar aafa a?iqt 
ft aft? ?qp fasqr I fa ftgiaqfa at fagft g^ an ft ?qtai?r qp aia-fqpnai $> sa ft gpar pt aa qqi 1 

fTaqfa, fqaqfa aft? arqaqfa ft a?a ( aiai ft aa pa fta at n1?T ft Baft* atn a^i a«ca ift ana ft 1 auaq^c 

ft Ba gcat at aaat aaar aft? aifaa>ai ft> aiq faqi aft? men ft fa? msa amrqia a'?ar?-?iieim at ait? saar pair 

argaa a? anar ft 1 

qpt ?p?q t fa warns amat aut anaunt aft7 bp'bbt ft at ^>vft aft at at^qr % *q ft ?atasr? a iff au 
qift 1 Ba»t aiapiaafai Bnat ala? aai R?ar n< aft? qqT aft? at anp B-:ft aa* afir ait? aiaar 
fts ara 5qr gt? 1 qa+t ffaftt ft ama at kaiqr fa* fan^t asr nt?a at? qfapi qia I Ba nt?a-na ft. attkaat 
araPTqai ait? qtaai faat q^t pi fr 1 at ?-q aiutfgq % «it? Ba q? nfas aia ft a at pi psq ptam q>r qf?qjq | 

ai-qqr Ba ataar ft ai-a:afaar asanar at at star qr aaar ? 1 B-ptft aaiq at aim arat ait? aaror fa> 

pqq>. a;..?qqafta!itfqa:ra*?t>aPfam1aTatai;qtnfaftaitpaqft qi ?i I, pri?t aaui aai ar ?pr | q fl 
ftq ¥t qqmai at aaaft at anaaqaaT i 1 ag^ar ft* qfa a?aia pft ?aaT ^ at ft apt aftm 1 aara fts g^qf ft 
»if?r arftt ?t»ft 1 

Baft? aaq ft qasu-qa>r? fts gar? anitaa aa ?i ft 1 a?aa-s Ba aiktaat ft apt. aeft> apt 1 aft? 

Ba^t fanrp aafqiait fts ajp-ga ft pe apt aa>t 1 aa^t ?aaTait ft a>q?t a?au ait? fftar? at qr? a? Ba jfaqrq 

at a?a par?r wra kaiqi ^ fa aft sip qa? ?i at ®q?t am? aaa apt aftm 1 aa^t Bqar? aia apt ftm 1 
aasq-aa^q fts ata aaifftai fts ffla at *ftaai ptm 1 qfasr ft; auai? at apaar Pt>rr 1 aai-afqqT apt pfft g^q 
aiaaaT fts 1 g?q at aa aua?q fta at pt aiaaT Ptm qt , ? ft arpai ait Baft aroft at faar ftar & 1 

augq?s anai mar fts ft«a ft ftfaa m?a at aV mm I faaft qgft at Bat ft aqffaa gtafqq apt aa nft ? 

amt m?a ft arp? at faftq qf?faa apt 9 1 fa-g gft nu i fa ftft faftart ft gift q? afrettepf^t aft? e^eiq 

fts arq fa*a arfteq ft B-pt at ?qia aaiqi qr 1 aia at ft maar 5 fa aiigafqa ?a? aft? a^qr^j *ift?it ft a aaa? 
a?g at ?fe at ga-aa at aft? nqt ft aft? sat q,a q? ftsf^a ?p nq ft at aa fafa Bats fkca aT 4aa pt qq? 

pair fc 1 pa aar? aiaiqra ng«-q t> aaffh aa at B?Ptft «tai aft? ailai ft 1 aaiaT ft fa fit Bats faq qa 

a?aia ft qft pfitfaq fa at aarft ft at? aaiat apt 1 

ai?a ft ft warns % qfa a?«,». ^qftt a^taifa afgti a?ai p 1 fa- if ataa ft m apt qiqT sa aua aft? vft 
amft arur?aa ft f?q? aiaT p 1 
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Saratchandra : a tribute 


Jaincndra Kumar 


I simply cannot describe the intensity of the shock I received when I was informed 
about the death of Saratchandra. 1 had never known him personally. Much as 1 longed to 

meet him, I could never gather courage to do so. Knowing well the extent of this lack of 

personal acquaintance, I am still at a loss to understand why I felt so distressed, so 
cheated, so lost. 

There have been deaths in the family, and 1 have put up with them. But the anguish 

at the loss of Saratchandra and the ieeling, that I never could, nor would ever in future, be 

able to see him, has never jeceded in me. 

1 too have written novels, but I do not feel satisfied by accepting him as a great 

novelist. I am unable to treat novel as a work of craft only. What if there be some novelists 

who could at a time be a great writer and also a craftsman ? So many 'best sellers’ are 

being published every other day, but 1 have never been able to develop that close personal 
relationship with their writers as I have felt for Kim from the very beginning. His writings 

do not merely strike you. They, rather, gradually descend to the deepest recess of heart. It seems 
that he is not concerned with solving the manifold tangled problems of the world and society. 
He is content only with stirring that base where our 'ego' sits tight. If, for once, the sweet 
pain of deep sympathy were to cover that region, sufficient to make the feeling of 'self' to 

disappear for some time, inan would attain perfect bliss and fulfilment. As if it leads to 

discovering that element which dissolves the duality of T and ’you*. You find ‘him* within 

yourself, and ‘he’ takes his abode within 'you’. 

This is Saratchandra, the writer of the soul. He becomes your nearest one within a 
trice. Externally, you receive no inspiring sermon, no address, nor any teaching. Only your 

inner self gets churned up and the sting of your lusts and desires is dulled to sleep within 

you. And, as if, all your pride is melted and flows out with tears. 

Of what use be this sentimentality ? When you are in a trance, all that happens is 

that you lose sense of your external duties. Is it not the duty of literature to arouse and 

enlighten ? To push you towards questions and problems ? To impel you to attempt to solve 
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them ? Of what real value can be that which, on the contrary, leaves you stunned internally 
by paining and churning yourself and which does not inspire ? 

And, therefore, writings after writings are being published which, as though, want to 

push and elevate you ; to drag you into various campaigns and movements, to extract both 

action and reaction out of you by annoying and frustrating you. 

To be sure, Saratchandra’s works do not inspire towards action. They do not strengthen 
Politics . None can accuse them of exciting you for action. But, for that very reason, they 
have a deep and permanent value in my eyes. Man discovers himself through them. He 
discovers his base and then no danger exists for him to be carried away by any external flow 

or sentiment. No desire or lust exists at the fountain-head of Action. Sympathy and Empathy 

alone arise therefrom. 

In this way, I count, for myself, Saratchandra as a great man. All the apparently 

normal signs of great men are absolutely absent in him. Their absence is so acute that 

Saratchandra may even appear as an evil and 'characterless* person. He never tried to project 
himself* to the front, nor to appear great in the eyes of people. Rather, he deliberately tried 

to diminish his stature. He never knew when he suddenly emerged as a writer. Eminence 

was thrust upon him. He never willed it for himself. The desire to join the ranks of the 
distinguished and respected persons of Society never did arise in him. Great men rise and 
shine. He deemed it safe for himself to hide in the lower and still lower depths. Such 

attempts on his part, so contradictory to that of great men, has placed him in a position where 

people’s curiosity about him will continue for all times to come. It will never abate. He has 
not left with the world any such thing which might be used as a key to open and uncover 

him. Each single information about him remains to be assiduously discovered and collected. 

His life is not open and public. It is secret and personal. No machination to become popular 

and accessible to ill can be discerned there. He avoids appearing on the stage and it is 

impossible for him to accept the pulpit of the sermon-giver. 

What, then, is the secret of his greatness as a man ? The secret lies in the fact that he did 

not live for himself. He offered himself to others and remained lost in them. He kept on 

distributing and scattering himself among the test. He did not lead a life according to, what 
is called, the social etiquette. He lived by the inspiration of that sympathy and compassion 
which he found gushing out from within himself. In this, nothing remained forbidden to him. 
Nor could any ‘legislation’ reach him from outside. His self-inspiration kept him awake and, at 
last, it was found that it was that alone whi-'b proved most reliable, amongst all, from the point 
of view of social good as well. 

I believe that Saratchandra’s contribution towards the creation and preservation of cultural 
India is second, perhaps, only to that of Gandhi. No outward similaiity whatsoever can be 
detected between him and Gandhi. Gandhi was a 'Mahatma*, while in his lifetime Saratchandra 
was mostly dubbed onlv as a rake and a characterless person. Still one element alone was working 
in the inspirations of both of them and that was, acceptance of love ; acceptance of that love 
upon which rests the entire universe. Do not the innumerable stars and planets exist only 
because of the mutual gravitational attraction ? It is the element which has eternally been 
preserving the world intact. Like Gandhi, Saratchandra also tried to assimilate himself with that 
element. The 'respectable* section of the society could not understand that attempt of Saratchandra. 
They alone could grasp it who do not dwell in the world of tricky inhibitions. He accepted them 
who were ranked at the very bottom of the society, most naturally. The 'cultured’ and 'civilised' classes 
could only realise the 'intimacy* of Saratchandra only when they could get the glimpse of 
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Saratchandra's true self through the medium of his works. Even then they were unable to 
discern the synthetic element which joined the truth of his writings and the truth of his external life. 

Love might be accepted as the form of God. It actually is. But the moment one is freed 
from it. is also the moment which created a number of fresh ties out of it. This world, which 
is called Hhabasagar, flowers out only the oddity of love. 

l T ni\erse is born out of mutual attraction. But sparks too take birth out of it. Repulsion 
also originates from here alone. This love is a subject-matter of a very complex and deep 
research. I believe that if Saratchandra did not try to locate and solve the immediate problems 
facing society, nation and the world, and was found rotating around the problem of love alone, 
it was justifiable from the point of view of a researcher, a Scientist. There he discovered the 

solution of duel between Prestige and Love and placed his findings before the world. Such 
a service may appear insignificant from an immediate-action point of view, but it is of an 
eternallv permanent value. To m\ mind, he provided a healthy base for the emotional unity to 
the Indian nation. Political and constitutional unitv is not to be believed much. Seeds of 
division arc alwa\s being nurtured there. Was not India divided into two right before our eyes ? It 

was divided on the basis that Islam is different, its culture is different, and, therefore, it 

requires a separate nation. This principle of separation and the duel of 'duality' inherent in it 
has been strengthening the ruling classes. Saratchandra entered deep inside this fact of separatism 
and tried to find out that truth which changes the attraction existing between two separate 
identities into repulsion i. e„ this evil resulted only due to the mutual attraction changing 
into repulsion. 

We know that sex, too, moves along with love. Although sex is rooted in love, and has 

no separate existence of its own, \et it leads to indulgence in sex. Sexual indulgence turns 

mutual attraction into lustfulness from personal relationship. It, thus, gives rise to the problem 

of clash between self and selfishness. Bv making each other objects of lust and desire for 

selfish ends, it makes their noble possibilities unbearable and fearsome. Saratchandra established 
in its place love that is not lustful and which does not want to possess for oneself the other 

for satisfaction of one's lust. Rather, it has unfathomable truth which has the sole object of 
service and penance. The self-sacrificing and sanctified love established in Saratchandra's works 
strikes out all problems and the sting of individual ego gets dissolved. Willing sacrifice replaces 
possession and attainment and the veiv life cycle changes its character having resolved and 
churned itself through an internal creative interaction. It so shines out that T becomes secondary 
and 'He' acquires the fust place. In this fashion tides the mutual attiaction achieve fulfilment 
in mutual sacrifice. It does not create any sparks, nor any burning sensation. There is a love 
out of which is created 1 GrhaJaha . Saratchandra has clearly revealed in his writings that poisonous 
fruit which leads to madness and has clarified that he who accepts this attraction of love with 
all his heart anti soul, naturally saves himself from the sting of sex-lust. 

Attraction changes into Repulsion and Apathy when we begin attaching greater significance 
to indulgence in it than to the pain wi ought by love. Saiatchandra has dealt with this knotty 
problem so lovingly and sympathetically that the reader begins to raise himself most normally 
towards cultured traditions. 

Therein lies the secret whv Saratchandra could never accept woman as an object of his 
lust despite all his vagranev and high-handed ways. The helplessness of her position shook him 
to his loots and, in place of pit v and compassion towards her, feelings of reverence and worship 
were roused in him. His writings showed it clearly to the Society how much helplessness and 
poveity lies crushed under the piide and glory of those who have attained prestige and honour 



in it. That poverty is thrust upon them and is the logical result of the heartlessness squatting 
upon them with pride. Otherwise, one might also discern sympathy flowing deep under that 
poverty. He opened the Society’s eyes and showed how much it is necessary to understand the 
reality of the force of the blind flow of ambitions in which we and our Society find ourselves 
tearing out love lying dormant in our heait. If we have to retain our respect for humanity, this 

will not do. We shall have to bring about a 1 evolution in the Social values. 

Various reformist movements were being carried out during his time. Saratchandia did 
not get uprooted or lost hv those movements, and never did his sight deviate from the roots 
of the problems. His writings have directed our attention towards that basic fact ( after having 
tided over the dialogues and controversies being earned out on surface ) that if the root be 

tattered, it will not be able to bear the weight on top. Treating the surface will be of no 

use. We shall have to tear wide open the source of communication between man and man. 
We shall have to change the basis of respectabilitv. Power and Pelf will not be the values 
of humanity. We shall have to 1eg.11 d that inner love alone which does not demand Iroin 
others, # rather, dissolves itself in it. 

Saratchandra was a writer in Bengali , but wheie is that Indian language in which he 
did not become the most popular when he reached it ' He is not yet known muih outside 
India. But I remember that duiing my foreign tours, I had ranked him just after l)osto\c\sk\ 
and Tolstoi in world literature. Even now I believe that without embioiling itself in incidental 
and related controversies, Saratchandra ’s sight which has been directed towards the basic Truth, 
and where he has got it fixed permanently, has levealed the grandeui of his creativity. Thiough 
this he has uncovered and conquered the most sensitive aspect of man. He has shown how 
woman is a boon only because she hears patiently and does not torment. 

Befoie concluding, I offer mv most lespectlul homage to Saiatchandia. I could nevei 
see him in life and for that reason find him all the more secuielv eniierichcd in the deepest 
recesses of my heart. 

Translated by Manmohan Thakorc 










ai??in?a aft? iifan^ 7 . aft win nnannln 1*11*1? ainft gn ^ aft^=? mk snaft bhwijiI aft awft mqn fafai an ft 
nun? n>?d ft i ft ainft qn an *mia>i? *'t nftanntn ?fe ■art? nnk fannai ft> nn ft on* a>?ft 1 1 faftt ft«» % 
qmn n>t un* aftanaftw n m«n r nr nma ft i n?n, uaif?m fti fan, ainft un^nint -aft? aififani ft ffaar * mtan aft 
mam aft? $« r *t nam? a>?n n mint qmntcnai nfanf *1 nauft fa ft i sn ft lea;? fan*? famnft aft <ftf imft aft 
?fH't aiart ft fa as?ft ft ft a* mft> art an n? aftnft ft nfa ft i fan-a *rt n?ft fani ft* q* qni?a> % nm nn *.? 
mmfVia> famn ft vjt n?ar uam ft an fanai aft aimm mian mlft ft> fan faam amnr ft i m manft aft minifa* 
mnk ma mmft n nnk *t nra nst fa , ai ninifa* f?lfnnt an famfnni nmmn aft ft* faq uniad ft i 
ar?n in n?i aft nmifmai nn? mart aft ngrft ft atfira> nnn « a>m ftft ft i mft nai ntff ft fa fanai asi mtan 
PH. * m -mf*?? n fann-aF-j ft ftff n a? nrnifm* gw? a> n?nif ft if n?t mi ft i if g®n *n ft akn 
aft nni?ft ft ?fn ?fa ft i ifaa-a g»n in ft nrnrfaf* nn?m ft fammFnt ?«ft ft i infan akn «fk amina? atm 
nirnfm* u^an ft* amtn ft i *n fan*mi aft aifna aft umm? anft fan aftaftmi ft anan mr n**n ft i wart 
qrnnifna> nfftm fm r?mmi ft fanufki ft i fa^ilf at qmifw ftmrnft nft gnm n><m infftq mnnn ft fa mnft 
nmin mk mnft-mqft dk n? m<nr at innint ft; mn ft minsni fim ft ! 

4 tan tfta nnn -1 nnfnrait aft at fan afftaftmt ft mfaft mr qk«nn nf I fa areq aft g»n ?fa mnatn nonfat aft 
tafan asift ft ft i in$ nn-nw ntft nk n? nmifaai mk miffa nn^mmi aft nit narft. ftfan mat aft? fwfant ft 
mnatn nn^nt m»t ftn a>?ft ft in n./nimt h nft>o >-n mi ft ft i faifnnt ft aa:?Tf? nn^ftt ft mk fafan nr ninifaa: 
f^tfnnt ^ gqnRt ft> nfat ^ na«m ft ?ia>i-f^cq«ft nit q i nnt ft mft* ?n?t mt? ftm-;, mt 5 fin a« kn ft tfift ft. 
ntnt ^ dtan ft mmfaai mk fimntfn? nf?aefn‘ ft* qfn nftanaiin mn ft nmn »t i i^flft fai «ii fa fan a?i fanin 
nut «k fnsst ft M ft mt ma. faran? aKft n— *<ft?Tit ft* anfka. qa«k. aft? qfan i ftna^a ft ainft nn-nint 
ft in qn fti n^irna* n«a * wivnn ft nmm? fanr. mafa n?^a-« ft aftan aft aa>?nat aft nmrn? aKft % niaaifnai ai*a 
asT snntn fanr i infftn ai ni?n>n ai«n-nifirn ft> ftmmt ft naia aft a>nr ft fanftnfa 1 1 ndtar aft? nifadti fa?n 
aft? nfaa, fa?n ak faaia>?, arga aft? nt?nt ft> ata naia anftt ann?ftt aft? nienifnai arfa ft* fan ?n?«ftn 1 1 
ftaam nn^nm aft arotn q«n an ft ariq?ninn ain't aft? nrenirnas fanfant n? anwfkr ft i gfa aft? arnw 
atnft narar fw-aiant ft mmifan f >:> ft i aarn aft? m?*t ¥t fnmt amain qa ana>nt ft i ?iaw?nt aft? nfaim n 
naia nt?m aft? arimtnar aft fa<? i? ft i amt-aiftt in ft ann?ftt ai( 5? air mmr ft , ftfan in ft ♦jar nftt ft 1 
in *? 1 ar?q naia ft* nrtnn ft ainft af?at nt nmrn? ai?ft ft aft? unaft ninfnai f«faftt aft anntfan a>?n ft mafa 
ftna^a ainnt afar aft? fftcqmt ft in nftw aft 5?r ai?ft ft 1 m ft* ainaia mfti nn-nint ft fan mift ft nft ‘ntain’ 1 
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ilw* % qqi-aifBrR a fqtft q?sq?l qt fa?tacl H?t qtqt qt. S'-if fa?q fqqiR qt WT fqqta qsqi q$T «n I 
SR% Rq^qiat qt fafaq aqtat, qfwaatq ft-qfaqt a* HI Rat. qiag fRR?qt ?t fl«t qtt RBtf q? RqaT • flfaa 
q?Mtii sa apt qaaiqt qi faqra butt wt $a-$it sa qt Rqqtn qa etai aqt i saq't qat saqt «i««n atq 
faaiR attfl aqt i itna:-? afa+ai $ f<tfiq aiaq qi fn^qq qva t ^i’lq aiaifaq R%sq aqt ataifaq qtatqat qt 
afasqfai q fag ao^qia qi rivrr said f i «a r?b *aq at^qiat r?i q^slq qq'ta g«q «q a aiaifaq i saq 
Rq-qiat £f B? at? q? qjf Rimfaq H-qiq ait? 5 RR q Ml-Mt k qq R Higq fecqoft ^ ?Bft I I ST?g I* RR-qta ?a?t qt? 
ftR-qBlfaql ft I q? 8R$ qqi-RlfB-q qt ?-R? l RB ita tqiqt qt? aai?t Wt qt *qi?:t if qqat gSRlfRq 
srfaiqi qt qf?qq sa fr i a.gqr fq^iR it ft da rirsIr ?hhir qt *qi^ar«a q? aqat &i qq at?t qt ataa at? 
?q R OR q? aifqd ^ I qe 3Rq| RRqi JlfjRrS Si Rtqi-R q^at llqat qt RRH R g?t R?B RaRlR Bt 3ITRI t I 
aalST &H tt 'JlltWt 5lffF R R 5 a «1'RI i! I qlRM'S. 41 i J t> eqfHHt ?1 &, &R »qq a fa?ai? qr Rlrtl ?| $RRTa 

g?t a?s ge aiar t as as ita r Rf-ia st aiai s i r??i xrri flqq'i Biq<t r ?qq qraai <5^1 qiai ^ 1 *rc*i ^ 

«r Rffq J)U fqtR nq^ gq^qiRr R &R +1 f^qi ?. 3 RR q? Vi.RI 4E Bl -Jll^ft ? f+ <?B 1 R -»' 1 qR R &R q >'1 31T?af?a> 

arriji) q't q$aar r -q^nq >p? faqi in i jiir a1< q^ awt Rr r( qea q^at & i omai, nival, qqa 'nV W<«i vfl 

q?a qvai ? , ^f+R i)RR-J)RR *HR1 R I q RIRlfRqs »>o? q* gq, Bl% q SR tjfRifT *| j-,5| q>?Rt $ | snq> 

qqi-Rlftl'-q R qR qit 3^1*1? qvR q fasiq RRR R q>lR faqi RRT S al SR<fT fqfR€ R« S I 

ARR*-? *t R>RT BRI? f«R SRfRR R? c q R?1 ^dl fq> 3'6IR f+RTRt aitv fRq^ RlR ♦ aqqil $ Rl} R ffliqi {t. qf^ep 

SRfaq i'fitR 3HR gq ail gtafffqiqKt Rfa>q1 q> fq?1R R faRl til RB SRfa^ RBIR ^ fq. 3-giq RI«t fqRIRt q'1 
HRTfq?II4T ail? fqqi#T q’t Rq? ^ RRR 4fReqfa> q'l 8 aiq RT RI'SlfR RVqar R7q ^> ailfqq fqRIR q> 

*i?? vbI r1 1 srpI qaR qt ffaqr Rvqanfq rri^i ^ rr^ri R g<>R 4t? hR g^qt r R»>q« I faRR rb gw* q« 
R ^ 1 PRiR?R, afaar, faifai 'Jr-rir rir * aq^ q ailqR ait? sa+'l RRRRiait qi sai'iR q?a ^ i Rmifaq ?in> 

faq faR ?qqwt qi S'<!1% g«iq t<qi ^ q SRqt etc qi qfvniiR i I q SRq ajlqR q,w qt R3IIR? q^a % P»IRqT s^5l% 

fRjrRRVR RR qr R?fq $tR ^5 RTR fqqiR fqq[ RT. ^It+R 1*5? Rt *R RRFR141 q qi? R SRqi $jq qif'dRllR ? 1 S-b1m 
RR'RIR t qt ?RRT qqa RlSqt q RR><RR i fRR RBI «f1 a^< R s"t RRR &R qi qqrql q f«R RlRI qt fsiRIRT qt 
qua qrl q faq i rr-rir *r^ faq alRR $1 ?& RiRifqq, ?mRifaq 4\< anfqq rr<-ri 4T q? wr fq^Ki qt 
4fRsqf?F q> faq qq RllRR « 1 T I qqfaq SRq SR-RIR RIRlfaq 35>q ait? RIRltqq 4TRtRRI qt f«w £ qt? *1 

SR^RTR q q-q RrRt R? BTRt t I SRR> aRRK RRRR RBfR RlfpfR qq% ?RRIR «t? Rt<l A RRfatfla B13I ll RB 3R 

^pat qt cqr? q?a S qi qa <a i, rr qt?at qr at 4 ?rr % i s-b^ $bir1 ^Irr qt aifqa q?% R rbr qi & ait? rtr 
B l SR aftlR qt 5Rq fRqiR q tqRR qia R fafqa q?R R aqfitRtR qi qf?RR fqRI ^ I ^IRtR qi dt?R R 1 R 1 qt 
BR RRlR qiar 3<TxRt Rtqq qi RR R 5?I fsrqi? ^ I S-BT^ RVRR*f q Rlt R Rl faRIt It aft qqfaRKt ait? afafqqTRrat 

?tRt qr qfafqqiqtqt safaq fq rb aiaia qT anqqfq?«i sr r^b ^ q?a> rt fq f ®q RffatR qi fa?1tt qata qt ga= 

?rri it ft r^ faa^i faq rb araif a qt , qt? qqfaRiqt safaq qr fq rb o-.aha q r t «f?qt qt q$'t aitalRRi q?at qt i 

&RR^ ^ qq^ q> fqRt fR$TR fRRUVttr k Rtq RBt RtVI , ^fqR RB ?R *R ?1 RIRRRI^t «t frfRqt RIRR qt af?RT H 
RB?t att?qT qt l SR Rift RB RR RR Rtfaiqt qr fq?tv q?^ q, RTRlfsq qt? qiftq, al RIRR qi aiRRRRtq?q q?at 
qt i at? ob ami faq rb sq rr^> rr if «rth qt qt? RRqt qat qt qgttrfaa q?at qt i 

a?a qt nfaai fRR?Rata avqRif aaia q't ?q?TB? a? g?a qq? qt? na?t rbrir ?q?it qt i rb «r 3 qf?qt fif. 

gwr ait? Rif?qt Jr. g?it ait? at q aqq qt rrir? q?a it i sa ^ rtrk fq RRqt g«q qfa rrr if Rift 

aqftfi it & I RB «tfai Si Sa-il oqiqq aioqar V? 5R t fq eqffi qt qa? RRI $R t I ^RR'S qt gaRT n sq% qf<qf 
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RT ifa RtfRR I I P? IT? #fa SRT fa SB aiqft «5J if RRT ?Sft ft SHRT Bt amqa ft faiflRt qB gfa SRT fa mRS-fa* 
RT ftlSRK .# faq Riff Rtff SST?RI I SflR=R, faRRT RT«IR qf?ftst ft ^atT. aifaRflR qiRi?RRi <TR ft aw R? 
fatn^f afa #fa # TTS# # ?ifa1 # RT^ if fawft ft | st??i RtqRftfq Hf siq R r t rrir S 1 SB aiqft qfaR-RtR if atlRRlR 

% <^faR # RI^ if aiqftt gfRqiit VI^RiR SRI g# S | RBft Rl UT7R1S ftflR # qa|Ri?rrR aflqR ft rr ft atfiTR i-qrqt 

B^ft ft I TWR SRRT atqRl? RBt ft I 3R# ffftrR Rl otlRicI K9I RRqR # SR ai>? SR ft RfSRR # RT? ft ft I gRT 
fRRRT # s«l ait? SR# Sr ait? aftRR # RlRRlq qf?®HRt « R»-«,?e ft 1 ?i?<r b? ?m # R'falRi? RBT ft, ftfaR fan ?T»ft 
q? SRRt rr? ft S ?tn ?iat-?in Si *flRi?ct *1? < i^^srfT, Rcftsr a*t? Rtfaql, g?3i ait? 3 trrt, fa?q aft? rrr. 
<faRIfl-qi?RRt aft? R^sgiat SR # ?R?nffa qatR B , RB RJftft Rtqi * faq 3Ri?ft R RRR Rftf— Soft qiqt*t alt? R=q 

qf?q aiRtpR ft 1 Riftqt rt Rf?q-fqq«l sr+1 rri aft? qfavt +1 R-?e fa#qat ft q r ifaa *>? sqtRfaR qfaa m?"t rt 

OtlRfl aft? RBRlnfl ft »(T SRRl RBT=pjfd #1 Riaft *)1 I tll?9ri1 ( URRTR ' R R1RR1 fasts #t ft, RT R ffts Rt R«t I 
RB faVRt *ft RBt ft I SB RT?R # RRT-RlfBrq # RB% R ir? rr vqfnR R?Rt ft fa?I1?-&R I ?ia|R«RT qt? S« Rl 

nfafRfy ft qT?Rftt aft? q’?qa't ri g?m Sr j« S aii+i? «qn asia ft rrr nqi ft i qc rrrri rb't ft fa sr 

Rlf?qt R>I RlR?'t RRR aft? 33t RTRlfa^f SRRT R*RR R>I<1R RIR'Rt RtR ft ?tRlfaR RtRRI ft R?R R*ft ft I 

SR ft RR? RftT ft fa ?I?g RR goiRlrRR R?qRl RT RTRIR fRRT ft ftfRR RB fTRRT ft fa SR# RRI-fllfenj ft 3lf>-<5R R«®I 
if qs R^R qy qq"t ft I SR# fqq?1fl Sr^^R gaiRTFRR ?.»SR # fqiq? q? ft ( H15H ) SIR "CRR R1R Rt aliq ft rIr S-ft elR R? 
ft qq'1 I SR# aif^fiR Gq;qiR RT RiqR CR faRTR ft faR q+ fqfa R *q ft RRKT qqi ft I qp RTR? ?tRf ft Tft?"t *ft 3lV 
faRTR ftt I q? SR aiiCR't #1 RBI 41 ft fa«R aflRR Rt R1RH1 ait aft? RfgRisq't R'l at-JRR faqT ft ait? fq>? vf> Rg aiqni 
RTR#faRT ail? RRl?ai R> RiqR ?IR ft R|T SR q.Rl ftRRl # qf??T ft Rf ft ft I Bl»1 RT -HR RftH ?> aURT ft I RTRT ft 
aitftR qgft | 5gn faR-q?-fRR R?flT and! ft I RR f?R RB R3R # faRl? fa? RBUT ft aft? ?Riq Rt RRTR? ft R7 atTRT ft I 
SRrR i "** q? PR. RBToIR allfTT ft, SR Rl? qR SRqBlR fllSR # *q if aiT 3,RRT RRlft #1 RTR R7RT ft I qf>BR RTRrqtR 

rr rrr ft-’ai-fi aiT nqT ft 1 ?1?'t r1 r<j®s aiift # faq rtr rt rm a.qft BTq't ft r?rt ft 1 q? ft r eft mq ft aiV r B r t rtr 
# faq Sft ft I q? if RqR aftR anft ft 1 bItI Rft qglt qB ?RR ?11 R? # Biq ft R? Rfril ft, 'qB SR Rl R1RTR ft |’ 

RB RRV j|ir 1 ft ail? sq-qjR RT ar-R SR rirr R«H aft? ?sq # RT«; fit RllclT ft I qB ShR'R RT ^faqfat aiRRR ft ail 
SRRt RRTRt ar^Plfacl R?RT ft I SI? 5 ! Rt RRT q? qRT faqRl R't qtST aft? RTRRT BTHt ft falft RB 5RRt RT? RtB?lft ft fa RB 
SR# RqT-fllfBFq Rl #?gtq »R? RR olTRT ft I ?IRI?I«-Rt RR ^'IB fasiRTR ft I SR fafaqRTaft # RIR5R aft fRflT-R Rf^aft 
aft? R-qfftqt # faq ?HRR't ft RB SR# qf?Ri R r t f’-iftRIT?T it R'Stq f»TR Rl «l<Tt ft I VlT7Rlq fllfa r q ft, faslq *q ft HlTcffa 
RqT-Rlffifq ft Ritq R>[ fqtH q?faa ft I SR Rt ffaq'T R1?-RT? R?fRRT ailRaqR ft, SR fltdVlTRnftt Rt ffaq't R RRTR oft 
gq Rt RSRcit rSrri r ar=j*q aitqaqR tfiRt ft l S«h? 5 1? 3t?»tR-5 #TRt RRifRR ft aft? RRtfRR r rrr siiqft qnt # faq 

Rt*fR Btft ft, artRRift gift # faq ftt rt«Jr rift ft 1 



Saratchandra versus Premchand : 

A study in contrast 


Indar Nath Madan 


Saratchandra and Premchand, two contemporary gieat writers of fiction, reflected the 
life and problems of their age, each in his unique way. They reflected their epoch with the 
eve of sensitive artists and the mind of earnest thinkers. It is also wrong to separate the 
creative work of the writer from his outlook on life. Saratchandra, for instance, reveals his 
creative pnweis in reflecting the agony and pain of a widow's life in his novels and short 
stories. Premchand, on the other hand, reflects the woes of the peasants so acutely that he 
seems to tremble at their exploitation. Premchand, the reformist of early days has also exposed 
the ruthless social system which condemns widows to a miserable life. He is not satisfied 
merely uith at /using the social conscience of his readers, he is eager to suggest a practical 
remedy for social evils. Saratchandra is much more restrained in his treament of such social 
problems. The life of a widow no doubt is the central theme of his fiction ; hut he is not 
carried away by a zeal for social reform. He is primarily interested in portraying character. 
Premchand is mainly concerned with a social problem. Both character and plot are subordinated 
to social purpose. This contrast can be discerned in their different approaches to the reflection 
of reality. Their creative urge functions in two different ways. It is irrelevant to compare the 
two creative writers as they are independent entities and they are to be recognised and 
evaluated in their own right. 

As a consequence of different approaches to the reflection of life and its problems 
Saratchandra’s main interest lies in the portrayal of human relationships. His novels do not 
directlv pose social and economic problems ; but the problems are implied in the treatment of 
human relationships among characters and situations. The conflicts aiise out of situations and 
little comment is offered either by way of interpretation or by way of suggesting remedies for 
social ills. Premchand, on the other hand, lived in the heart of the countryside and was 
sensitively aware of the social and political changes which were taking place in the life of the people. 
He had seen how the peasants were surrounded on all sides by vultures who preyed on 
them — Zemindar’s agents, money lenders and police. Premchand reflected this epoch in his 
novels by employing the narrative word, whereas Saratchandra reflected the conflicts of life by 
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employing the dramatic word. He is, therefore, supreme in the art of dialogue among Indian 
writers of fiction. The dialogues between Satis and Sabitrl, Kiran and Upendra, Kiran and 
Dibakar, ApUiba and Bharati are memorable for their irony and dramatic power. The appeal 
of Debdas chiefly depends on the ironical words and dramatic situations. Surcs and Achala 
reveal themselves in their powerful understatements. Kamal and Bharati are simply brilliant 

in their conversation. The dialogues between Rajlak$mi and Srikanta are marked by dignity 

and grace. At moments they grow ironical ; hut there is no bitterness in their speech. It is 

chiefly through the instrument of the dialogue that Saratchandra reveals his characteis and 

illuminates their states of mind. 

Premchand, on the other hand, inherited no tradition of fiction ; he had to develop his own 
technique. No one can read his novels without being irritated by strange coincidences, improbable 
situations, long harangues and superfluous descriptions ; but as his faculties matured he employed 
these devices less and fess. His art grew as he grew in years. Premchand espouses a particular 
standard of morals and uses the novel to express social purpose and social criticism. The central 
appeal* of his novels is predominantly social. At every turn in the novels, he offers a sentimental 
comment in favour ol the victims of social injustice and oppression. On the other hand, all 
Saratchandra’s novels aie love stones. It is the cential motif of his fiction. He reveals his ucative 
powers in tones and undertones of love. Saratchandra believes that love can transform human 
nature. A woman’s life is essentially based on love ; it is her whole existence. A woman’s 
life is essentially based on love ; it is hci whole existence. Srikfinta becomes all powerful in the 

presence of the woman he loves Satis is transformed hv the magical power of love. Jibananda, 

the rake, is redeemed by a touch of love. Debdas is completely undone when love is denied to 
him. Surcs feels galvanised in the presence of the woman he loves. 'I he importance and space 

that he has assigned to love in his novels confirm the opinion that he has deeply realised the inner 

pote.,tidn'i»:‘- of lov.. in life. It is generally the woman who takes the initiative in love. Achala, 

Bharati, Kamal, and Kiran also take the initiative, hut for different reasons. They ate socially 

emancipated to play this role. A remarkable restraint in the treatment of love is a unique feature 
of his fictior. 

Premchand’s ait is of importance to us not because he wrote of the peasants and lower 
middle class, but because he wrote against the reactionary forces of his age. It is great because he 
expressed the mood and ideas of millions of peasants during a period of crisis when industrialisation 
or Western civilisation was disrupting village economy. His early w'orks are mostly concerned with 

the old and new values in the rank -, of middle Hass society where he stands for reform. Sebdsadan , 

Pratijfta , Nirmald are novels which reflect middli class life and its problems. The remedies that he 
has suggested for the social ills are highly characteristic of him. They reveal his outlook which 
he developed as a member of the lower middle class and yet he was radical in his approach to 
these problems. He did not write novels merely for the cnteitaimnent of his readers, or to satisfy 
the curiosity of men and women for stories with problems of sex and love. Novel was a medium 
of expression for his ideas on some of the social, political, and economic pmolems of life. His 
novels embody, therefore, social purpose and social criticism. 'They dominate over other elements 
in the novel. According to him all great literature is progressive by its nature and content. 
He loves only those flowers which bear fruit and clouds which bring rain. He is a pioneer in 
dealing with rural life ; and he s revealed a progressive attitude to the treatment of this life at 
a particular time of its growth and development. The tiller of the soil or the man with the hoe 
is the worst victim of exploitation. He has also written of the middle class which was both 
progressive and reactionary because it idealised the past as a reaction against the ugly present and 



longed to reconstruct it ; and progressive because it was highly critical of the past conventions. 
Premchand did not align himself with a particular ideology ; but he was essentially a humanist 
who had profound faith in the dignity of man. As such he opposed all those forces, social 
and religious, which dehumanised man. And this was the social purpose which permeated his 
mind and inspired his art. 

Saratchandra's genius is marked by a finer grasp of the conflict and a deeper under- 
standing of the middle class society in a state of disintegration. He embodies in his characters, 
both men and women, the conflict between the old and the new. In spite of the fact that he is 
mainly concerned with individual persons rather than with the typical man, he charges them 
with such a universal significance that he immortalises them. His range of characters is limited as 
compared with Premchand’s range. To blame him for staying inside his range is as irrelevant as 
to blame a portrait painter for not giving us any picture of trees. Premchand, who was brought 
up in the rural environment, is, therefore, most creative when he writes about the peasants and 
lower middle class people. Saratchandra was the son of middle class parents. It was in the period 
of his youth that he formed fundamental impressions of life around him. First impressions are the 
most durable in the creative life of a writer. Saratchandra is no exception to it. The most living 
part of his work is concerned with childhood love and its frustration ; with the suffering of a 
young widow and the tragic consequences of her love and life. Saratchandra is not a player of 
many notes ; but those he has are master strokes. SSrikanta and Rajlak$ml, SatiS and Sabitri, Surcs 
and Achala, Kiran and Kamal, Debdas and Parbati and Chandramukhi are his memorable creations. 
He is seldom successful at drawing people who are mean — Beni Gho§al and the like are failures. The 
characterisation of women is an outstanding feature of his art and genius. Saratchandra had known 
the suffering woman, the so-called fallen woman, who won his sympathy. Parbati ( Debdas ) has 
more of a matrimonial desire than of motherly love in her. She is also not a widow. She 
represents the earlier phase of his fiction — adolescent love. Rajlak$mi represents maturity of love — 
the torrential passion of Parbati and Debdas has changed into the even flow of love in her. It 
is not difficult to understand the innate conservatism and heightened social consciousness of these 
women in the age of transition from the medieval to the romantic sensibility. 

Saratchandra, no doubt, is gifted with creative imagination ; but it seems to dwindle 
in the final phase of his fiction. Premchand, on the other hand, was at the height of creative 
writing (Goddn) when he was snatched away by death at the age of fifty six. The hero of his 
last novel is a peasant who has been portrayed as all individual character. He is perhaps both 
a typical and individual peasant. It is the life story of a man who has experienced the suffering 
and hardship of life ; and yet who has been able to retain his essential humanity and charity 
which are common in the characters of both these writers. Hari's end comes soon, sooner than 
one can expect. The debt goes on piling day after day. One day he collapses on the roadside, and 
dies of nervous exhaustion. At the time of his death, a money lender comes, this time in the 
guise of a heartless 'Brahmin' to demand his pound of flesh. Pan<Jit Datadin says : "The end 
has become. Let Hari give away a cow with his dying hand to deserve salvation." There is 
no cow in the house ; nor is there any money for it. There are only twenty annas in the 
house. Hari's wife brings this amount and puts it in the hands of the priest and says : "This 
is his godan ". She faints and the novel ends with this terrible statement and scene. It is 
this fundamental experience which has inspired his art. Saratchandra's art is haunted by the 
suffering and agony of the young widow and he repeats this theme so often that it strikes the 
fundamental note in his fiction. Rajlak$ml is present everywhere. Inspite of variations which are 
inevitable to suit different social contents and situations, she occupies the central place in the 



gallery of his characters. Saratchandra s place in Indian literatures, especially in Indian 
is secure. His works aie bound to be interpreted again and again like the works of any 
according to the changing sensibility of the age. Premchand and Saratchandra are both 
and classics are relevant not only for their age but for ages to come. 


fiction, 

genius 

classics, 
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fl^t Wlfarq an ftq t«HT sqiqai aft? fafija ft fa ^cJ^-S ft 3 fl 9 PST aa> Hmfa3 favt, V? <?¥ V'V an faw ftf 
WflT I, ?I *faf I W aift ft aftt fa!T? n?t a>? fl+aT fa v)ft Rt CfRtvi Jf aiif «ft VT $q ^1 mVT«lft aft J0 ffaqf ftl 
ai^^re fftat SI anil (ft va^g nffa ai? ansi aft ?vmaif % f?^t *qi?a? (ft naft aifva> gq i anqr an gq?oiq qifarq 
nn«ft«i mvraft if qaft aifvai qg«r vt i wftiq “qm» *q ft afrr^TT gq?viq> an fa?af nq?qiqf q? aijq a*T ^gv ft i 
S'lftft fiFat mamrat wnm aft? ftajaft aft ?fa «?an? $?ft ft agq qpivm aft i fa^gft aft aftq'Vifqa> weft aft »ft anen 
ft araq? at qwjift fqarciif ft i” ( fanvwai? ng. m?ftam-nq?qiq afa-qaqa?, ?£y# ) 

ftqq ^5 a anft atrft fa-^t ft ftffaa ftan Jii?m st gan vi i qqfviv mv= asft vl aft aniq ft; qq?viqan?1 ft 
nffta aft vft i f« gn ft gq=qi«ft aft mmfaa; fa-m an qa a^a asi mn mfl-aftan aft favvaraft aft? qqft> fafag 
nfawt q qafva ft i ?nft fa-aft gq-viq m?n? ft sft qf?faa ft- v?^ tavn; ft> ai?T sn qqqviart aft fa?gg aft? 
VFHft? fa?nn-gfa fqeft aft? nn* faw vft ?fqfqqqai ^ ma>? aflfna aft? aift(Hl|>a aqiqa ft-ftqq?? ft am aiff^V aft 
aiq?nvT aft? qiqifaa> tnnft q? anga-a aft mg* ?ft aft vvivt am a*flan?ft an qa> an ai?qv^R aft ?amaft aft anaaf 
ww? am aft? ggftf anfij?v ft> win q? aq-m aft? nfaaivm an wvi=v ??j i •aqftqfq', *q?w aft? 3ft^ ^ 
qV'VTnft ft vtft awqa^v mpi fveteft ft i 

aiav ftq aft? ?aanfa ?fa afflft qqe-vtq ?vt^ 3q=vmai!?ft ft qp't aaii ft q?=g ai#f mmfaa> nvfviv qiqft anv'T 

ft a<n faas^v fwfa aft? anr^viat fta^r an a? ^q (w? nwft nKf mm an ft> ‘^aam‘ aft? •^5515- tftft OT =vm1 

an favv ft 1 fiptf aft qtn aftvai a^3t? ft aft? anft q ft (ft ?a? aifvai q«? aft? qars ft 1 ( 50 ?m?fR nemn? 

ansftvnr-nq'Vin af^-aiaqa?, ) 

faw ftw-a ft -aft ; 5 ft a=#T vi, “ft amaft n?ir jj, ft ?ftn ft 1 vi^ai ft ai$t qjv q^ft ft a?t ft?t qjv nftf 1 
gw ft <Knft ftn ai?f 1 win ft ai?r nftt njar armr mki vt mam ft sf q^m mm ft ftfan ft fttvm g anfe^v ftt 
viftq -?a>s aft? q?q afftf nsm ft q? fe-at k fnq avr aftf ?nm ft. anva mft 1 f?^af ?mmai ft 1 ftftfaqqf 
af ?Ti n«f ?t ft 1 ” 

nft ftwaft ft eft *?Rq aft' angaif aft ai? aft efta tn-ai aft u? ftqq?a aft Tmiwr’ avi a>n angaft aft atftwr ai?eft ft 1 
ai?g ft m?ft aft faq bwt aft? ftant ^ fan ft. ifft st avi Tmfm - H n«ft ft ? 

ai?gv?5 wt qqqft an qqen g?mft qft?ft ft: fa-aft mfa?qaiT?ft ft acn imnareft ft favr 1 qaaft qifmftrv fjfaft, 

?wwm qg^af, fqrv?a aflaft, a|ft?s gmi?, ®o «?snrv nam, n=mvmv gq ft f® an ft mft nfftfaq mq ft far^fft 
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aft satftsrfaa ‘qqt*' si* s?s q? oarqa aitas eft, *i?t s?s?iggfa. saw sia«itq a?m aft HtC*« 3 ft 
qv«T aft 1 1 so *?i* siaft ft fft "saft ft* a*T a?«n aft aqftfa svqanf* ssr* % svar? ft qars ^ >?f hr ^ 
^ 9K ainwiift ft r 4ft;? aift I, *ssrs sis* ftsst aft fta? aaaT 1 1 s?g ft ss s'avf * ftta? sraar *ft s«sar 
aft? si?ar qg*r4 i s*rs ft ft* *??* sftaft at ssft sraasr * ftsrft ft hit*? oft? wn *ren«u - ai?g ft faun? 
* n $ ^ qn<n *>st *ft 9?T a? fteft ft i arfisa asaaT uaaft atft ft aa q*T? sftfois ft i saaft ?*arsft ft, »wi 
qft&s it siar ft, ft ata arcs. *ft foft* ft* ft. aft* hr? ft, ata qfaaisa, ata wt, an* qgaT ft 4ft a* as ?*tf ft r 

s*aft stafqsar ^ qsrmas;* saaft ?aarst % sgar?f aft asf aft an sarft ft i gar ft sg ft ?« qanaraft 
* ?$ sgar? sift i ft faaftt swn ft faft* isaft a?q*r aft st saat ft i an? saat avr ft**?? aft? 4ft?? aft ft as? 
gam?** «fe ft a* qa?n fsfe aft i qaifsa sst qa j) gsr ft i ( ft**?? aft? s?g fti s*?*m— so g*?Rar«r foal# ) 
fe??t qq?qi«ar?t *? saar asi aft? faaar qvna *st ?*aft nslt sts so snsra star ft aft ft i fMt fti smrarat 
simaa so aft?? fatai? a?ft ft. "ns ^ «* ft ?*t?Bara ar qsia an??* It gt *ga at* ??r - anft as as? is fofta 
s*sa sqqtfnaiai?t gftats fti fa?? ata i?q aft atss gfaat ft fists fanr aa vft s?q a) sif*tft?nmft ant air star 
asm ftt si?aia sq?*rs ft sfaa ns* fast - is qar? sT?al* \jq?qrs fo*r? ft it* ft nr?*ft, *r«f a*r urns an at? 
asr ft «* ft its*??. awara. at??! am sift?* sift an fsaar aist ft saar ?at?snr«r ar aftt i ( sgs?tn* a 
sistaar— so *ft?s ) 

s?g*?s aft n*iaif«,s ‘arTf*qfts**«ft ast’ ai qvna dtft*>? q? fas sftsr aa> gan ssaft faa? **i sfss fast** 
ssf ft ftt ft, “v4ft?s ft afgm ft qa s?s* ; ? ft aima aft gfs qt sft i fs^aft staft it* ft fqqfacg maa s* f?*f 
?r**ftf*a sft? siffta qf?ft*faqf ft ai?«t sft? sq*t st?f fsa qa atfea a*:sf?s ft assaw sqf?ss. f«3Tqsr st? 
st§am ft fatal? ft i it**?? ft at?ga?s aft s?s stssta aft sq*ift If sq*ft s?fa afs aft ftft i fs srqiatftqft ft, 
fait* sq It nft* siqiarfftsf ft. at«* ft *u*s ft s?s*=? aft ssqfas srgasr at ssiftai f??<ft ft f**r *i, *? as 
sqqfs fs? gsr *t i s*aft saqrsft* aim aft gs*i ft afft?a ft stfsqft?* gs ft sftnft *r*f aft ai?f^am ^a ifft 
stafq* gi i f*s sft as srftsi*ftq | fa is a* ft s?m? s?g*?? aft sgf?s gsia is smft ft fssftt s®*t ft faaft ssaft 
gs*i ft 3ft?K aft sft sftafqssr **»* *fft i 

*f? ^ft?? ft '*?«’ *t ‘eqtnq*’ sif? sq?*rs rft fsst sftft sft? 'gftlsr *?ft fssift sftsft aft ft s?g*?? aft si*t-st* 
a* a? ?? sift i fft?g fss a?s 'aft?!*' fas a? ft**?? sqft ?s? ijq?*TSf aft sftsa ft ssdt smi?*ar ft aga $*? 
sa sft: ft sftft a?s 4ft?? ‘gaftar’ fti ftsa ft ?q ft s?g*?? aft ®t*t ft sfaa *s?a ft sf*ai?ft a* sift 1 1 ( sisft**r- 
scfsis sa-saga?, ?r as ) 

sq?fta> at nft fa?i*f ft s?g ft qfa st siaar qn? aft ft a? sfsiagaa *?T fti fs aft siataaft ft at aft? vft 
s*i??g«f s»?t ft saaft **f ftt i faftt ft s?ft ‘fa*fa-stg-ST?af sraaaT ft ?ft*1fea sqaft at gea’ aT astar? afT at 
fa*t ft ‘agsa aft? ftar s?i ft g?a qi*f ai sst’ i ?i?i-?ft^tai? ar st?ftq vft s* q? sm*T **t i 

ar?g stfic* ft f4s ft* at f**a gsi ft ssft ftas sqisifna ft i *^t aia sigfaa ftsa at saat ft t fan 
qs* at ssit ai ‘^t. at’ a? naat ft. ’sas ft q? sq ant ?' isft s?ftf aftf fa sfta ftstaft ft saft sTf*ftt?a aift 
qsia aft ift sfira q?a fa*i i saat s?a??qsf sggfa, gw s?ft?a, fossa sifoaar a«n stafoa safer *? swrfta 
*«rr4 srsrfsa efo ft wra *? sgqfasar st? srfssirft ft?*T ar qrwr?* ??r i saft ssarsta fo??t s rfor*an?t 
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at fra d? vt v d vt ‘ftwv’ ft aft ftaiat at #ft nviffta favr, tv* at a5T5?v ftm qqfa dm i aia ft 1 - 
i?? H|* Slav d ftrav aT <?a av^vm ft ‘vkY i snqft ?aai afavT qft vaf a?ft 51? ft adt ft,— 

“arc iid qft v?vai ?# d. an nw ft?t an mw taatn qq qft ?d dnt— mft famva ad at? viga na : 
ftvfftd qft— Wai g?T aiftan lai VT I if doqo qffi qi?ft % qiq qnCTVTV fvft % d <?a afft ft vai? V3T qnft> 
aift qift 1=1 7 Fi vt 1 - vrn d ?ftqia mt qft? vtd ?i q? w qivi? n't i viv «f*r afvaui sniar ntv qft a?* d?in 

q?T jar vi - qd ar nvft v?i q?r aravv vr <?a ad i qd ae q? via? nnv aa aqft aiq if $qy vt j - 
fnrva fta »id adn ait? i?*g? a* d?id 1 vrn d fvmav at va g?rar vfe? at? <?q> q?qv vi 1 vt?t viamv 
fanra? v?a % amvin ft* aiva ftqqia qft vis fvm ftai vt i nn? vi?t ( mvat ) % qi? if ntva gn am fa q$ nd 
ad w ft 1 vi aqft art if a®ft fan $b vt ad da nvt 1 drain at aqft via vt via fa as nrn a? hvt 
ait? vi?t ft; ?dt iv vs vai vt nm i an? vra if qid aT am gaT ? qa via % g'vaft ft gii an; fa vi?t * dft 
qft airviv ft? a-ava a* vga ?d ft-at? vnt vinava ft ft vt nn vm v-q? ?t ai=q? qq ? 1 m vr 1 ?ia vt q^iia 
??T 1 l«?t qq? ft ‘qi?Y at ?WT VI?fV j 4 1 

ivft yf v?q at via an qqr vr 1 v?q ar man vn? ft^ nrnft vr vt at q? mq ‘^qqTV uq-vm qft fta? d 
vt 1 vtvv v?q % at? ^d in^ tf'Rvrat at q? ftai at n^vq vr fa ?n ‘md’ at qv=u nd ?tat 1 avtfa vtvt, 
a«v aft< nidw^v at qd *qt«n fftt ftqqm ot=vtv % d adq nvd % ••• 1" 

qpvt qft aatv ft ovTfa <?a at? qqf?fva ftfvai vtnd ?tfft anftavia qft qa aqrnt ft-‘qRt-g?ivT’ 1 nm 
wo ft Galena 1 1 ftn ft 4 i? vr? 9 d nvt, unat ntfqai qvt ( fail unat nfa cvi 7 ft g?$qr a? a? gai?d 
ft ) aid ft - 

“dd. ftfan fqsj ft nt Bar ft qii 1 aq ft qat aid ? ft 5 ? vt fsn nvi ft gv ft 1 ft vr qr? qa faaat || at 
gftav ftgnat at 4 ga qv aiai ft - d? gft anai ft ft fa? da atft anft 5 -fa? ?qft ant g-frj at nvT at ft 
ftt d airjftt 1” 

-gwr - 3?<fvr - r ft atvft ?tvt ft unaT gvsr n?ar ?d vt i 

"g?vvi nd-VRt, dd i -ft?T qfti ^q?m ad qa mm ftfaa ft qi?t qa a? ?? nd i r gvi at fnnfavr 
fta d vd 1 ( avft nv-dfii aiftaqia-ga y? ) 

«a vtnt ^«?vt ft vigaaT ai mvi-v fti ftaq-n at air-amd vigaai at v?a ft wo d fn=vi at ft q?^g 
vv vi ft fa via vifaar d ad ft ftqmn ft i qtft=a ft fas .t, "fqvtn at ftqqm at? vt g?t a?? ?daT? a? vaat 
at snfti ^ni vtnt gw av=mv-niftfv ft gn?i mar a?ifaa d mnq ?5 atar i an atf? aa ad qjvr, infav 
am ?n aiaiat ft aq=ft atvt at vtan ft aft 1 ftrn av ft anft an fqvtn at wtai? favr at? afva av ft favr, 
an aa aa fqvtn aft qnrq at qar at? anft ftqqm aivT aar 1 ftq?rn vivat qft aas anrft ?f 1. ftft>a av faqTffra 
vrvd ?iftj fti gar=?i ft «ng«fmq ft qfa aqm airnivv faftqa a? aat aa fafft? avnim? ft fvft ftqqrn ft 
vvr ftivr 9 vvt mvd at favt, ftrm ad i gfa qft vlfa aft avft ft g? d ?at 1 qfa at vf* avft aqft ftift 
vid 1 gfa vift qft wvf nd at i ( aiqr?T nfttfi-ia?: n?a?v-g« ?s? ) 

tnft! afiiftrB <?a qft? av ft v?o mftcv aT i ftn v«i ft avi?-ann q? fan ftn at nma wtffft ad ftat aft 
v?g vt fftaa ft vftvrfwa ad a?ft i ftn aidfva ad favr vt nanT ft, q? nma fti a-a? ft ^aar vifav i ftm 
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sst star at sst* atat I. sans * ftfv ftaTS taat I, %« sst. ara »ft sfl i ?Rg t fon saro at «ft fs?*ataT 
at qqt qrqt at «WT «fr? %RSt aft? aqqST STSqS % SR *R fqfaa fiiqT t I %fas atfwtar %«W «ft? « lifts* 

sit ancsanft maa;aT »w? st ga; at i ar?a $ «Fa? if srfa^ *1 tar aja a>s atat t at 1 

tfantft %> gfira qqqqRT an? STS* faf ft tatRS? f*qr t fa t ai?SRR * atqt R fa?q % RMlfaa Sft % %fa^ 
fsat at &?«ir ast ft ftarftt «fi i 

sst gan? fa?ft s fanft *g 3 &ss*r % *i 5 arfta; ffaan? ar?qsR! ft gmfaa if i ssif gg«a if— a«f»ft sg?fts 
faaawRSTtr arsf atfaa;, snaatgaTR araitaft, wnsRr start, 3tRr$in?. anf a, fstaasra fas fs»R wrwm ast, 
qflntaa?sTa f«j, sct^a aRa. ifttar, tftfft srtaiara, ffc*'ar, star ftsar ait? *aa ftsi* i aargra at lrnfaw ww? 
‘talRtst' a(t? ‘RTRI ansfs' ?S qf?fq ft SUR stff I I fa«Rl at aft 5W RiSft I, "I?fa RTR *ft ailtPw ?RasT if vftq 
a;? fast «iiii sr?t ftasr %> ftsw rtwra ata?t vft ?ft 1 1 nft st ar?g % anaaf ^ maisa; %* *a if sst at sa gas 
at at s^sft nt star tft fc f 

«q wr? at s ant faat arrgfsa; ftw ai?g spit sft i qa> aft? arraitsai so tas at asr a* a>st f, "ar?a 

* arat qa rjiR«n%t at *?st ffctat nq^arq a? at* vt stat & i aarara ait? ar^cRm %«*• nt in a* ^ qif%«a if 

*r?a ait? ?q>R % atff ant an art r aft rm^am ‘ar ?? 1 *ft m-nar % argnr? at n?=i nrftfq nn? anatw 
?r%ar rtrr aft ?*arait if *ft R??q.*«<tq Rt^t-RiRrai? a>st »j% a>?t brt *q if faa sfiRni i %foa urn* anf«? I rsjt ? 
ait? f»n if w at *!?% I p *qr hi* nnra marR?a ata ama arafaqiai st % Rn?a I ait fif Puaft 
gfa an*faa ^?% I » am aarqa ?t uarfRa ast *;?aT ? am font at savar ait? sm*n ?t arwam ait? anwr 
aft ait? a^giq arft a?at ? 

ait fasra n?a % gw* at aa»a mat $, t at a? ar*?q tat^r? »?% I— "?Ra t maif^Ri afaa m aRt faaaRt 
ai^raraft at %as? gai tart mafaaar ar*? fafaa ft. fawt tara-a ti ara % aq^naair? sitaR, ar»' q, qi f^ fSTa^R 

aftaft arqt af?at ait faatara a*?t ?%, q? atvi ait? a*n gwra it qf?«rftra a$t a>? qr<n i ‘fqia-q*’ ‘taa?\ ‘aqraft’ 

if g?q-ai?t %i naat ait ftqftr ai??i at gsgrftr % ftar arg?t anat ?, ?aar ?t ana* a^sr air aa>ar % r (so ?rn«*q 
agaift Rt?r feifaa tw at qai q* % i ) 

aq»q st qr apya, q? ‘aaar st’ asragaf t sa faaar st arrt a? at ?t, q? qarfaai ait? ^arraai atat sfeqf % 
arnia-R t fs=Rt-a>qi-«rf5fq at wmfaa faiq; ff. rff<a m fa>qr rf 1 1 tfan so ?r«» : a*q aga^t a>r q* anrar aga n^t 
I fa; nnra at ant nan sta^ vq, mga> sto? arfva; q?q fa;qi 1 1 snt qs nnst a;r qqrn faiqr ft; t tar 
t; fa** art? mat ^t qqqar at w? %t if ai?>ja nan t a»r« %t 1 1 'qtarRr’ qg'na> ait? faar ar?t a;r aqf?c q*t t, 
as gq sqta % nraftra; argqal a;r ffcfta; % ait qimfaa. «q<f t gn t aRa: ff?qr ait? q?cq?rart %; atq aeqei ?sr 1 1 
ait nnrai at grata at? tats sqawT ^ sfyara t aifas +t g?ias aqr gf?aa r sata arfasif % at* aaa; ?st 1 1 
(so anrsrq srts) saq ar?g '?rsafst’ % taig ??q art? nsq qsqfa t; ats R-s at at? ar? ar? nt>a a;?% 1 1 

%f¥s aRa at asst an gq?s faaf'i st s^f fan qs stsst vff saa star i ^taR t aain staR f%arr, *aR^ t 
aiqt a;t tarn qrqr 1 1 airs ajar t g^stt arat vita? fs set st?i a? *r t srar-ar?g a>r star sst> (qrat %) its an 
sTaT an its qt-ft sa?ta? arfnaaT, tains an srar sst, faw^t aia' feea ait? anfaq |-ajt faRfl at at g?%qm 

a;?aT % ait? am % ?asT are r;?st stsst % fa> t at qa; st sra, at ?asr fart fasr ^s tar s«t art? s ^s tan 1 1 

araa t aft fs araaq t «t ast afa araaq % as % its r 
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taw* ftt ?*aiait if ga 5 «tt ft i aaft aara ?t qRt?q? =n«i ?g at a?q ft naiq ftt ga; aa 3 Ffttat? 

ft 1 ®aft s^Ria 'ft?iT art**' ftt if ftfapt *a *ta ftt anff I — "a?n-a gqqm aaaT ftt ft«i ?pt ft 1 a?q pi? 
ft sq^qtat ftt qs artt amft Rhrr q? «f%n 5 t*>? ana at an»t *g ?st ft 1 *q *?a qt, am q?a qt, aaq *sa qt. 

*Ra Rt, q? *i? *at *qa aflf a^at i" 

favft qf?P>qf ft p> 4 qi* vff p?q ft qt*t a fa* as't ft i q?rqia af vnqa gq?q]q ‘gat-aq' ft aiq% qT* ft 
faq qf?g*?R ft flaR tnftf^qq: fjft ftt *m=U Bq^, qqqrif ft I 

ft a* fp=pt mfffq % gtf^q P>PTR>T? ft I qp> ait? qfafsa ■fPI'PI? ait? aiSP^I? alsa ?lft?T ft aiqq>at VI fajftq®! 
tffl PVT? fftPT ft— "HlR^ir JR Vt qq> a?a RPT ft aft? qq> RT RP ft atat *>T ai^P> 5 RT WTMlfqq> ft I ?at ft 5 ft 
fttrfBgar, fFftnjar aft? ?fc faat ft I PTP 5t P5t *>!?<? 5PT?t FftTftfq* qq'aat «PT ft I fa* fa* qftfft ft 

efti?t aigpat ft fa* fa* ?g ft faft ft i qipf qp vit^t ?f?qt ft qfa faftq aiiqp ft> *q ft fqsil Rat ft at vet aqta 
ft qfa af'V-afiwr ft *q ft i saut m^ai »t pat? faq ?iaatfa ?Ft w aft? w <ft ?Matfa *ar ftat ft i fqsat *>4 
aaif«qnt ftt aafp*; qftfiqfdqi at pm?t at FRmqqa fimataa ft faq aa?qi»ft ft i sa fqftqatat ft a^q* fqgs 
vn?atq *f?* 5ft a??i ait< fta*-? qt ?*ai*t ft at faaa ft, q< qa% *k q> atfsfq a *&a *:r fRairt Ra ft i ^iqfi ^t 
TaqRia’ aft? ftaa-R qiT 'g?Rm’ iftl »jfa qft aqa pr a-tft ft ait? ft i" 

qp ft aa*ft q-r nq<-a i aragyqd ap?ft »t aet i afoa at?atf fa ait? qfypia ft a* at *qr q?ta ft afa; 

?qt<f t? ^t a5l ft 9 qaiq ^ pan ft p+ ail? fqqi?atq S. atr ft«+ ?ifa;?riat aa ft> ?Rtat fttft ft, faafti qia aiqftt 
itat iit? aiqai atqasqfa star ft R q?a ?fiq PKfta^ qata a qfai qi fta ft i ?qt'R fti fa? *15?’. a?fi ft> ‘ijPRtp’ ait? 
aft'S *>t ‘gatai’ sa atat ft aet f?*R ft. qv^ qsia ait? fftftaa ¥t ?fe ft atat q+ ?a? ft fa* »jfft q? ft i aft ajqft 
aifqa>i? ft flfatfi ftw ft, ft aiqat atfa^ai a«t «fta i faia^ qra a amai dtqa «rta 5 tar ft, a aiqat aiqT ft afaardt 

ftjjai q» gat* aft aig^q ft ?q ft qpq *><a ft i f5-?t a fta ft*m ftt a>a r t as! ?et, q? fa?ctft aaft ajtqa-*tu ftt aaii 

f*ai ait? aaft afa>ai«ft aa a* afft f*at tja^T aR<p?oi faqi, aa+i aifsrq «*anftt 5ft a^ai ft, at ft i 

faafa ft a?aa i e ft faq ait *aif fafaa f+ai pt. P5 aam si nat. q< qa»t ftfasifaqs aifaqi^fat ft ?q>i? ast 
feqT *t a*>ar i aaft aifftrq ft 5 ? q*>T? ft ?idafaa> aiatfa^ aiqqj fqfasaa, ai^qiq ait? fttqq ft qfa ( afttf* 
ait? fqqif ft ai?qrq ft qfcl *ft ) qfa?tv *>T aft FR? a»R? gan ft, aitjr* ftt ^?5tft «It faqqf^at PRR ftt ft, *5 *>at 
aiqiaifqq; asft ftt a^ftt i qqqftia ataqar p>t saai ftaft, faaft aiqa fta ftt aefiTa>i«ii a>i qaua aftt *aft fftai, 
qatt aifsfq qqr *>at g?iar q? a^ai I ? ft a', p saftet aftt i at at?fq?? ft wt ft, 'fat ?r?<iq?s ftt ?*aiait 
ft qaftt tqaia ftar. ataq ajt? q^gait ft ^[?a aaT aftt q^wq ait? r»« apt qt?r ft qfa asig’jfft ft a? 5 rp ftt 
aifae btp t r 

a?q ft aiafttq aqfRT ftt aftfaf? aiai i ft aftaa a? srp ft aapt ftt fttai q>?ft ?ft i t^fttft ftft *f?*t vt 
faato fqiPT, faaft faa afg?in ft ?q ft ?faa ft i qst q? fta I «it aiaatp aqfqi vt aT? afq ft, q??g ?a*a attf 
P5 P 5 t fpi ft aiqft gq ft q>ft ft PT ^?qat ft FPaVl't ft fa*? 0 ! P?ft ft I PPlpfal^t Pi?r ft gft ft faq ft ana[ 
*ft qTatfiw ft i qqitq> ft piat-gait aaia ft R^S ft ar?ga faft? ft i a ; ?tft *t? pi? ait? ftp?q> stp? qpffta gpqt 
ft aaft qpfa?5 anjft ft i ^qft aifsaq if fta ftt »qpat *> fa?q p>t Rifqaq aiatfa^ qf?fapfapt q? ft i a^stft 
aai* ftt «qfat ait? qf?*t? ft aivqa ^ aaaft qq* fftqt ft • aaft a?a-?iaT«Rt ft ta *q ii ?a a«i ftt fft? if 

srifar at ? 5 f ft i ait?t ft atp fs^O if«*> at qa«Pi act q^Mi^a +<t q>i «qq ft i 
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Hindi literature 
and Saratchandra 


Vishnu Prabhakar 


So vast and extensive is the arena of Hindi literature that the extent of Saratchandra s 
influence over it can be the subject matter of a book only and not that of an article. 
Though it is a fact that in the initial stages a few translations from English and other 
languages did appear in Hindi, yet, subsequently it was the translations from Bengali that 

dominated the scene. Bengali fiction was the richest amongst the Indian languages. Hence 
they on the whole deeply influenced the Hindi novels. It greatly helped in refining the taste 
of the Hindi speaking people and writers. It also inspired us to develop new shades of style 
in fiction writing. ( Vijai Shankar Mall . Alochana , Novel Number, October 1954 . ) 

By the time Premchand arrived on the scene, original writing in Hindi had begun. 
Mostly, the problems were the same as presented by the Bengali novelists. In that age, a 

large number of social problems was related to the contradictions and various checks in 
the life and status of a woman. Hindi novel has been quite conversant with them from 
its earliest time. But with Premchand, these problems gained an extensive, as also intensive, 
thought-base. His depictions, too, were objective, and, comparatively speaking, more broad-based, 
rather than romantic ; while Premchand adopted non-malleability, and avoided the 
sentimentality of Saratchandras outlook, a section of artists accepted Saratchandra's 
writings as their ideal and with them it was compassion and mere sentimentalism rather than 
a matter-of-fact approach that emerged supreme. Tapobhumi, Pdrakh and other later novels of 
Jainendra exhibit this same sentimentality of Saratchandra. 

Problems of illicit love and homo-sexuality have not been dealt with by our novelists. 
But wherever social problems have been raised, we do not come across that form of paralysing 
and self- inflicting anguish that has been the subject matter of Saratchandra’s works like 
Debdds and Cfhaddha . Hindi rests on a slightly harder base and the voice of challenge is 
more prominent and powerful in it. ( Dr. Ramratan Bhatnagar — Ibid. ) 

Premchand himself had told Jainendra : "I am not a Bengali. They are sentimental. 

I can never reach that height in sentimentality they are capable of. I am not that gifted. One 

can never reach through knowledge where it is possible to reach through heart alone. But. 
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Jainendra, I think that hardness, too, is required Both Rabindranath and Saratchandra are great, 

but is that the road for Hindi, too ? I think not. Hindi is the National Language. At least, 
that is not the road for me”. 

The new writers seriously condemned Saratchandra's 'flood of tears'. But does Premchand’s 
Nirmald draw tears any the whit less ? Are the sketches of pain and anguish of a woman’s 
heart, as painted by Saratchandra, not present in Nirmald as well ? 

The older generation of Hindi litterati tried to understand Saratchandra very honestly. 
Shantipiiya Dwivedi, Ram Swarup Chaturvedi, llachandra Joshi, Jainendra Kumar, Or. Indar Nath 
Madan, and Manmatha Nath Gupta are some of the well-known names who have freely 
praised Saratchandra's psychological approach, natuial but wide ( utlook of life, deep instinctive 
feelings and fathomless human compassion. Di. Madan holds that "the flame of his love and 
compassion shines steadily as the love-light in the darkness enveloping the middle class society”. 
Jainendra says : "Society is formed of human relations. Saratchandra injected the warmth and 
liquidity of sentiment in those relations. He judged and taught othets to judge persons 

living* outside the social orbit from a humane angle. If the expanse of Saratchandta is narrow, 
its density amply makes up for that. If the objectivity be not that deep, the melody is 
distinctive. It is difficult to distinguish as to which among his works is Saratchandra’s 
favourite, or as to who amongst his characters is the hero, who the side hero, and who the 

villain. It seems that all of them are he himself.” 

The number of translations of his works mav be cited as proof of his popularity. It is 
said that since 1919, seventeen publishers brought out seventeen translations of Saratchandra’s 
works. The extensive sale they must have enjoyed can well be imagined. In recent times many 
dissertations have been written comparing him with Premchand and Jainendra. Only one has 
been published as yet ( PremchSd aur Sarad Ke Upanvas- -Surendra Nath Tiwari ). 
Dr. Jagannath Ojha has undertaken a deep study of the form and extent of his influence 
upon the Hindi novelists. The famous ‘Chhayavndi’ critic of Hindi, Dr. Nagendra, accepts 

that : "In the field of prose, the influence of Rabindranath was much limited Later on, 

when the finer feelings of heart revolted against the reason backed utilitarian attitude, even 
then the Indian novel absorbed more of the liquidity of the self-suffering ait of Saratchandra... 

In this fashion, the extent of debt owed by Indian Novel to Gandhi, Marx and Freud in the 

sphere of thought, and to Premchand, Tolstoy, Saratchandra, Lawrence, etc., in the realm 

of art, is far more than to Rabindranath.” ( Anusandhan Wa Alochana — Nagendra. ) 

The extent to which this ^called , se ,f suffering art’ of Saratchandra influenced Jainendra 

has been extensively dealt with by Nalini Vil. chan Sharma. "In Jainendra, Hindi has actually 

found the substitute for Saratchandra. Avid readers of Hindi speaking area weie victims of 
immaturity, frustration, and sentimentality owing to the political and economic situation as also 
owing to the cultural and intellectual blending of age. Premchand had expressed his reluctance 
to accept the feministic traits of Saratchandra. A few ‘Chhayavadis’, and particularly the minor 
'Chhayavadis' had introduced Saratchandra’s ’ear-saturated sentimentality through their poetry. 
But it had proved insufficient. In comparsion with their inexplicable anguish, the sentimentality 
of Jainendra's characters, ever greedy foi »he pleasure of ‘self-torture’, proved highly popular. 
Still, it is worth mentioning that even Jainen Ira’s popularity was insignificant compared 
to the number in which the trar. ated works of Saratchandra, the master artist of the particular 
craft, were sold. 

Had Jainendra written only Pdrakh or Tydgpatra , and if he had not written Sunitd % he 
would have remained a mere shadow of Saratchandra. But, just as Premchand had been able 
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to rise much above the better-than-average-generality of his other novels after writing Gddan , 
similarly, as the author of Sunita , Jainendra deserves a much higher rating than that of being a 
shadow of Saratchandra. (Alochana, Novel Number, October 1 ( )54) 

The feelings exhibited by both the above scholars are rather derogatory. A few other 
later critics have discussed Saratchandra in a still more derogatory way. If some labelled him 
•'the artist of the frustration of romantic dreams of the people blindly tied to the unchangeable 
Law of Fate and of the glory of tears", others called him "the creator of impotent and root- 
less male characters". He was also accused of 'Dada- Didi'- ism. 

Sex is irrelevant to the type of love that has been portrayed in the literature of 
Saratchandra. This jars with the modern writer. He blurts out without any reference to the 
context. "Why this fear of sex There is no denying the fact that many writers have been 

influenced only by the self-torturing aspect of his art. Tears and self-inflicting agony have 

been more capturing than his deep-lying sensibility, fine shades of sympathy, excellent and 

touching artistry, and the realistic social attitude based upon human dignity. Even if we forego 
discussing his contemporary Hindi writers, two examples will suffice to establish how his Debdds 
has influenced younger writers. There is a novel Pdro by a serious modern writer, Shri Siddhesh. 
Describing its process of creation, he says : "I was about 21 when I wrote Pdro . That is, it was 
completed during the highly immature and sentimental state of my mind. I was weaving its 
plot, passing my unemployed days immediately after my graduation, in a small township of 
Shahabad District. The railway station was nearby and the market place only at a small 

distance. The rest of the area was as described for the village The biggest centre of attraction 

there was a river. Often have 1 dived deep within myself for a few moments on its bank 

which had long stretches of land covered with sand and solitude. There was an old Shiva 
Temple and a banyan tree at hand. The entire atmosphere of the place would remind me of 
Debdas, the hero of Saratchandra s novel. But, contemplating about Paro ( Parbati ) I felt as if 
she was lying buried somewhere near about. She had not left anything to be told about her. 
During his life time, Debdas had said quite a lot about himself and he passed away leaving 
Paro alive. But what happened to Paro thereafter ? In the dusky shadows, one evening, I felt 
her wail entering the recesses of my heart, and, enveloped in this mad thought, I, too, did shed 

copious tears internally that evening. The night also could bring no solace. Next day, I 

began writing Pdro . 

Prior to it, I had read very little of Saratchandra. If there was any image of Saratchandra 
before me, it was entirely based upon his Debdds . Had I read other novels of his, may be 
my 'Paro' would have never been written. Because, the language, the subject matter, and the 
portrayal of the female characters — all are much akin to this novel Debdds " 

There is a story Pard-Purvaiyd by Sm. Dipti Khandelwal, another well-known writer 
engaged fervently in search for values. Its title is symbolic in itself. Sudha, the heroine of this 

story, who is lovingly called ‘Purvaiya’, ‘the easterly breeze’, by her friend, and who was always 

jilted in love, says : 

"Didi, but Viju, too, has jilted me. Ever since I have come here, he, too, has been 

snatched away from me. When I write to him letters galore, hardly do I receive any reply 

and then I feel as if I am again losing consciousness and again beginning to drown. ..If Viju 

is lost, I, too, will be lost". 

"Sudha, Purvaiya M I was caressing her face with trembling hands. 

"Not Purvaiya, Didi, Par5’...No one could be my Debdas, but I have been reduced to 
become Par6", Sudha* s sobs became faster ( Kave Sack — Dipti Khandelwal; page 51.) 
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Both these extracts are highly sentimental. Saratchandra himself has condemned the self- 
inflecting sentimentality of Debdas. But the fact is that there is not sentimentality alone in 
Debdas. Jainendra has written : “If Debdas could accept the separation from his beloved still 
more completely, it would have been almost impossible to find another Yogi-like character like 
him in the entire field of novel. Should we delude our eyes merely because he did not reach 
that height ? To the extent he accepted the parting, and he did it to a major extent, 

this parting was a bliss for him and Debdas rose higher. Debdas kept the flame of Parbati 

burning bright but when the married Parbati offered her total surrender to him in the solitude 
of night, how did Debdas, surrounded by the atmosphere of utter depravity, react ? Did he accept 
Parbati ? No, he did not. He kept her, like an idol, at a distance from himself. ( Awdra 

Masiha , 2nd Edition, page 182.) He did aspire to be the devotee of the idol, but never craved 
for the possession of the idol." 

Besides, there Is one more meaning of Saratchandras literature. There is love in it - 
deep and unfathomable. But the love to which Society does not accord its sanction remains 
unfulfilled even in his literature. Love can not be transplanted on Society. It has to stem 
from the depth of Society. If it does not, Society is to be blamed, the rules and 

regulations of Society are to be blamed, not the writer, nor even the character. Time and 

again, Saratchandra has painted this very despotism of the Hindu Society through the pain and anguish 
of his characters. But most of the writers and critics exhausted themselves by terming it as 
'suicidal sentimentality.' Very few tried to peep inside Saratchandras heart. 

The famous Punjabi novelist, Nanak Singh, has confessed that although he was not 

influenced by Saratchandra’s characters or art, he used to get his inspiration from there only. 

Similarly, many post-Premchar.d creative writers were influenced by Saratchandra in one 
way or the other. Prominent among them are Chatur Sen Shastri, Vishambhar Nath Sharma 
Kaushik, Bhagwati Prasad Vajpeyi, Ilachandra Joshi, Jainendra Kumar, Agyeya, Dwijendra Nath 
Mishra, Nirgun, Kamalakant Verma, Phan ish war Nath Renu, Satyendra Sharat, Yogesh, Dipti 
Khandelwal, Siddhesh, Narasi Mehta, and the author himself. The earlier creations of Yashpal — 
Deidrohi and Dadd Comrade — are not outside this sphere. Siddesh goes to the extent of maintaining 
that : "Even afterwards, Rajkamal Chowdhury, the painter of women's consciousness, in the 
modern context, if not as the conductor of Saratchandra’s zeal, has, at least, carried his pangs 
of the fragmentation of her personality”. 

In this way, innumerable would be the modern writers' indebtedness to Saratchandra. Another 
critic, Dr. Bechan, goes to the extent of say., i : "The compassion of Saratchandras characters 

and novels pervades the Hindi fiction even to this day. Writers of the calibre of Yashpal and 

Amrit Rai too could not go beyond Saratchandra and Rabindranath in the survey of man." In 
the opinion of Shri Upendra Nath Ashk, even in the writings of a vehement critic of Saratchandra 
like Rajendra Yadav, the * Dada-Didi ' sm of Saratchandra can be clearly discerned overtly or 
covertly. But what, after all, this influence is ? How, and in what form, do we absorb it ? 
Are the similarity of atmosphere and the similarity of mental makeup the only reasons which 
attract us towards someone ? Does the newness not influence us ? Does not someone's 
uselessness and frustration shown us the v»«iy towards meaningfulness and faith ? 

Even those scholars who deem the influence of Saratchandra negligible, at least agree that : "By 
dealing with the social life or problems related to women, Saratchandra has certainly created a mentality 
with which the post-Premchand novelists like Jainendra, Agyeya, or say, Ilachandra Joshi, kept on 
developing their characters. But I cannot detect any direct or living influence of Saratchandra. 
But one can say this much that the man-woman relationship in Tydgpatra , Sekhar and Sanydsi 
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appears incomplete without Saratchandra’s background". (From Dr. Ram Swarup Chaturvedi s 
letter to the author.) 

Whether ‘negligible* or 'very much* important — it is at least ‘as much* important. However much 
may we have advanced. Saratchandra has influenced Hindi writing, or has, at least, inspired it from 
both the positive and negative points of view. But the statement of Dr. Ram Swarup Chaturvedi 
that we have absorbed his influence emotionally much more than consciously is absolutely correct. 
We have never tried to understand that Saratchandra exhibits a wonderful restraint in voicing the 
condensed feelings and in painting love. £rikanta is not an impotent person, nor without roots. He is 
the symbol of the mental experiences of one who is gasping and choking between the call of his inner 
conscience and the traditions in the age of social struggle ; of one, who hangs in between the old 
and the changing forces in the transitional period of the ancient and the modern social systems. 
(Dr. Indar Nath Madan.) Saratchandra himself points, time and again, towards the dilemma of the 
uncontrollable heart of Rajlak$ml and her conscious religious bent. * 

However, it would be wrong to believe that no effort whatsoever has been made to 
understand Saratchandra. Jainendra has said very candidly that "Saratchandra has discovered 
himself through giving himself away. It appears that nothing was left in him. Every drop of his 
being was poured out. He bore only love’s relation with his characters — love that leads you 
to oneness — not the relation of science, which is based on dualism and separate identities but the relation 
which brings two persons nearer to each other and then aims at getting them so much close 
together that the two may become one, and which never rests, nor allows others to rest till 
this state is achieved. If there be any element worthy of knowledge, it is that of Love”. 

This very element of love has been personified in Jainendra’s writings. Like him. 
Phamshwar Nath Renu also freely acknowledges Saratchandra's influence. The following quotation 
from his novel Maila Xchal bear witness to this fact : "Prasanta is silently gazing at Mamata. 
This lady of Saratchandra’s novels keeps on marching ahead even today, firm in her faith. You 
may change her form, her name, her time, her place, but she would never change". 

Many of the characters of his Parati Parikatha are no different from Saratchandra's. 
Yashpal, too, m ikes one of his characters in his novel Jhufha Sack express his longing of becoming 
a litterateur like Saratchandra. 

All these are the top writers of Hindi literature. One other reputed novelist and dramatist, 
Mohan Rakesh, analyses sentimentality saying : "Sentimentality is a liquid state of mind and it 
is quite natural for the people living in warm tropical countries to be sentimental. We have 
acquired tolerance, softness, and a sympathetic attitude through this alone. At the same time, it 

is also the cause of our nervous weakness. Our sentimentality has assumed different forms in 

different regions. In some it appears as an extraordinary insistence upon traditionality ; in others, as 
a blind faith in all that is new. Our sentimentality alone turns politics into religion, and religion into 
politics for us. Economic conditions during the last few centuries, too, are responsible for many 
of our newly acquired characteristics. Pure Indian characters, possessing these characteristics, 
are, of course, found in Saratchandra and Premchand, but are very rarely to be seen in later 

literature. Bipradds of Saratchandra and Surdds of Premchand may be, and are, the products 

of the soil". 

This is an attempt to understand. Not to evaluate. But are not rejection and derision 
the indirect recognition of the force itself ? In the context of influence, there is still one more 
point worth considering. Writers, who possess a strong mind and who have their own style 
and philosophy of life, manage to get rid of the early influences very fast. The same triangle 
exists in Rabindranath's Ghare Bdire , Saratchandra's Grhaddha and Jainendra's Sunitd . But, from the 



point of view of philosophy and treatment, they are on different planes altogether f r om each 
other. Those who are powerful writers in their own rights do not lose their originality. Those 
who possess neither a philosophy of life, nor a language of their own, accept the influence of 
powerful writers in the form of imitation. There has never been any dearth of such writers 
in Hindi. But those who imitate without understanding their philosophy and without reaching 
the depths of their powerful mind produce works that may turn out to be ephemeral ; these have, 
in fact, turned out to be so. The task allotted by fate to Saratchandra is now complete. But 
his historic inevitability cannot be denied. The note of protest expressed so lucidly in his 

writings against every type of political, social, and individual injustice and exploitation ( even 
against the injustice related to the chastity of women and the institution of marriage ), and the 
impersonality imparted by him to motherhood, can never become irrelevant. Can the literature 

produced by such a great lover of the down-trodden humanity, who never allowed this love to 
become the capital of, his own ambition, ever grow stale ? He was a creator and not merely 
one who mouthed pious platitudes. In the words of Shri Aurobindo : "What is stamped on 
Saratchandra’s work everywhere, is a large intelligence, an acute and accuiate observation of men 
and things and a heart full of sympathy for sorrow and suffering". 

Saratchandra considered human dignity supreme. Throughout his life he continued hi& 
search for relations of heart. He created characters whose hearts were fully saturated with love 
and affection. This is the love that represents the assence of human dignity. But it certainly 
does not mean that he was cut off from his time, or that he used to meander through the golden land 
of imagination. He is relevant, even today, for the writer of the realistic school, since, he is an 
incomparable painter of the dilectics of the decay-oriented society. Repeatedly and fearlessly, has 

he questioned the current values. The depiction of the nonfruitfulness of love in his writings is only the 

reflection of the then prevailing social circumstances. He has tried to understand Society through 
the of the individual and the family. This fact is once again being sought and emphasised 

during this year of his centenary. Along with others, Hindi literature, too, is equally eager for a 
correct and proper evaluation of him. 


Translated by Manmohan Thakore 
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?aft ?ra atft fa ?p'Rc pft afam pggp't p 1 ? fcnauaRl »fr i t^pftft ATffecP pft fata fftPT at gau, aftat a? 
fftPT, P? PP ftt RcP & fa PP Waft A-faPraft APT gs, faaftt 7 T?g ¥1 aPT-ttfaRT I ftt fa *R?I aft qpft ^ aPAftpATP 

5», ptft fftgr gl, fa? at qraaft ft> ftp? fgq <«>. otra at $ i faat ya (ft at?g fr fa aria % qffra. qftf*a 

'wrwwr fti ufit tR? <jrr tsar aft? otatYr apragfa pt i f a Rifftsai <jft? ataufta apiggfa % taaft rtpi aft 
RifcpfpiaT ax pp on? fan far> q?fta qiaa ft> Mawr aa aaaft 3 a gi. 57 ft> <-pr aft ?flft «tai sit? qffta aft ftaat 
at stw-aqro faPT 1 a? ptpt Rift aft, p?tf aft urn pi nt 1 qjfq st?f<R« a ais^ft ft— "p?g aft a aft ?paT 3 tt ft 
t?a wk ?ft, qp?ft fa?tw sit? ag«t fq?aiqfs«re ??^t s<?q at qf?ap faaaT ft 1" 

?qft'5 aft gtata? nfam ft paw pa-afaa gw 3 ft? pniaft-ppp pp *aft*T?ft aft trip? gw fa 

ana afpft ataR pf?at ft^t 

( sharia a ?pt pftai, aft <p?F pt?p ata a?ar •> ) q? fa? aiaat ft arcg fttpr apifapt ft> aa ft> ftta pft 1 apfti atp 
ftaft-ypft aa aft RatftpAT at fpian aai 7* Pft. a a aft ?’vi 1 RTPAT-ataar aft aiaft ? 1) rti a^iftft sharia aft usaii 
ft arqar aft W«ft staft ftp sit? ft 71 aft aiaai at apt ftw, faaft pa fa«ff?a wp?f ft> ae*»ft ft snqat aft apt afar, 
pf?a aftat ft> pw< <y«, siarpatp qtaT, ftaaft at tjaa 9ft 7 J’P aft pfaaar a 3 a a? l pi? h? ppp aft? apiggfa ft 
at at g| atf£ aiaft aiftfP aft aiaaft gaft aftftt 1 pp iptp ft fa ai 7 ga-« ft aait aaFPi-ait aT aatara apt fftpT, 
ftp pv at aa? apt fftat, ar?g ft ppp i-at^RT ^ — "ftft «qaft ^aaiaft ft afti aatata apft fapt It, fata ijg fftwft ft 1 - 
atipri a<ai 5, aa ft«ta> enf aft ?a aapft at ^ft? faw/a? affta a?ft, aaft> Ptaafia atmrra atfpprr pft 1” a? 
a^pftft aaia ft> aa aaa-fa^pft q< awft ^fa; ?iaia* aati, aft 5? H"it !> pp^ a®a ft aft, faaar >ap? arri at 

q^ft-ptsft, aiftM*R®ff ft *ftpr pt 1 Aimfaa ftfft atfa at aat? pfafPPT ft> atfu epifp ft "la*, 5 a*aftfft ft *fta 

fa^ppft % gAi^ta aft *5PAP at? fa7«fa a? fYpt pi, spfta ^PiPtaen apr PTfYpif^pa gp-aa at aiapRt ft aap 'RPt 
tjy -tAft \jpft 51? atna ft> pteft ft 1 d ft qtd. gft f’i at ftara appat fpqa-ftpai p? yaaft 'Stfasafis, APa fa^g APtB 
Affteafa) ft grft Aftpft ft> araRR aa pppr fftPT 1 afr? ja a?P "•nitffta PRgws at pptr aia-pp ft pt ppt i ?Pt^s 
ft yafti ftip Ripit— “ amaft ufapr R gaft ^p ft: p<q at attar 1 1 ft> aw at np?Ti ft grpRi nftaifpaR ft 1 
grptO ftprftt ft pptfapt fti f^a-ag aft P'at ait? ang fti apa? apt pntt?a? waaT ft atfvsqa! faPT i 1 yafti aatafft? 
ft apt f*re’aa at ^pftftai t, pppt Aifpfp at ^pftfafpaT ft pp! giptft at pa aT pp aitp-iretq aftt atig ftft at 
pfftfta pftnt r 
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• qR^ qq TORI MYtfR* ftiq qga tfY tfRT RT I MTOa»R M ‘TOlf* MR* *T7T q«P TTOT M SRflft TOT RT— 

“rt^RT*! $MY ffljft qgY uftivn MaR M ^RT atMY fp R^Y, M^a I I" TR *Y 4*'^ fTOT MTfaFT % apRR 
q? S^f% qqRR ftni^t gMYRTOTTR % TOT VT — "flf RR-RR aR$ TOTTT £. RRTY R5?T RTRT I I ^RlM 0R* arfacR R?Y 

gear aaY i sa* an»Y aa gra MY atf $ i «,qrqs aY to aYqai g, aaMY rrY flftwT to Mi H $?t Mi»gt r" 

?MYsrrtr MY ?qaraif it to gnj M i *aftro MY frofMfl’ MY rirt aft? nqnqr-MPTRT tI to arfaija gq fM 
«rT^ft«T=T aaf g% i aroY^ to* q*% rYrt to r>MY afar ifr aaY rt fM MYi to<t to gtf iY MY to*Y to tttoY |, ga* MY 
rtort *Y efq M qrsq* aw* a?q MY MaY aifMf &r tttot 1 1 qfaYRR qqftrna ?tr MY arolft tot «tt— " flf% ‘aitw *Y 
froMY’ MY MrtYa rr aft? ‘assaYa' MY qYa RR rto ft 1 aft? rrtY ?Y fMatqY ft git aiffrcR MY *Yto faat | r ‘arter 
MY fM?fM?Y’ % qqat-aTfa?q ft aq^qra MY rut MY aqT MYe f?qT i ‘sfta aftMY’ * arc aq^qra M Mq ft qfM qftf 
gaaqt tot gq-qqaa to 5trt to aTOft ft, at fafaSa a? geaq; ‘art«i MY fM?fM?t‘ 1 1 aft? '?MtFratq % to aqrora ft 
MwR-gfa; MY Pro qfter *pt auwa fan I, aaY to gaa* frora qr?q,-aTfarq ft 5 i w'Yftre qi?q a=? aiqar ga MY 
araft ?i ft i 

?^sRiq * aifafq q? qi«iq ft a*? ftMY aiTTOT aft? an?? qr i tr «« fc Jf stoY^ s^amq qqrqTtqiq MY 
q» qq M ftrarr qi— “qf?fqH Sf qap ?ftrqri * fqqiq gw-aT ar^sr totot? *tot MY< a^Y i q? q aqMY fM qM 
q? ??t t, q< a?Y M^Y anroftM^ar *Y toY qr bt?« ?Y qat M?Y qRqr | r ?MY^5 MY TOT-nftnrT MY qaar stot* 

aifer M tMYvt? to MY MY. <M qMqY M to qra Fie ?Y nt qY i felYqf rr ?tr MY qv qq M qp?Y% ftwT qr 

qg a am to tot & fM FfY^aarq gwiY vi{T q^ MYq-qif«qi f, at to aY aa% aa aY tot I Mg. M?r rr aY anaaT t qa 
Rfq I, q?R R?q I r ?ga M aaqaiq Rgianf ?sY fa«n qr— "qRq. 9 * to'to? to' if ? toY aY to' i ftra fta aaaa 
% qa Raga ^<Y fM ga tY at^r acpqra qr topMY q* ?fqqif * faarq afY? MYt aaY ftiar avar. aaY fro gat 3 *. 
qiaTaY rt qq-qra ftns% to aig?Yq aaM qa^l r^Y 1 to aY qaf aqi to?Y «T. MYfaa at ff *aT (^ffttr 
%t) RaYfa« aqar r 

qq^qraM^YRaf.TOaqif ?qY'RRTqMYq>ftiaT*MY^ftTfY qqfaq; «t, aa% aY afqMYa qiaq> *1 wY^krtr * 
qi*q-aYeq q? M froi * 1 fs Mftsqt aY MYM q? rrMY totr q? an qiat MY 1 — 

^1 q?a at. gfe* 

MYf?aY q?MY^ 

* rMY rtoi* 
ar?iaY rt?t 

aifa nY anfa rt aqaY aRT- 

qiRR I alY? ?fqqTf MY qftaqt qra an q# : 

rtrtr 01 *? rrMY fYrfM 
rtrtr RnYq MYrfY aYMY apjY 
TOTfq? atrfq a'.aY qgY 
erqarYTT qYaaY a«a. 
aiqT qro toY i 
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'TOtTO' at WTO? WVt wfawn? V3 vt I aifTOV ft% q? qai-qqi ai?% J|«|?V q^ ^nft I 

tft t?H *1 TO ?at*=qaTV a>T *q £«a>? I ?Tt£ ftf % wit a>fl qr— "Rabindranath Tagore is assutedly 
the most beautiful man I have seen in my life.” Jit tft af »ft "Riat avtf ?fft aq ?TWJWT? W? ai? 

ware a*t wwt m€t if art fwi I r flwa? qra ait to if q^ twi wftaraiV'S vtqra 3 tot vt— "fat at at 
to. aa? tot to 1 1 wftf eei% at wt atfr vnaT r 

?Jfcsarw qfrT qaait TOTTvft; ^ qf a «%a; jft^Tf q? fift i qtaaifro Jeatf fa?tv if qq ?f to if 
TOW*?t Js craq fia if qas ft?T? qvr 5# vt 1 qqiqfa % wat qiqq if V?qa-S % TOT VT--’?a>SRTV ^ fq ft?!?, 
qm 3n«t-qt§ qf?qq aa ata-ai ft$m wtfT wt qa>ar I ? ftaaaft, asftqTa r vta wift wgq $® win qpil lit wtf 

I" 1 q? faqtq, wt qafc ftsq-itaa; fr, anq^ if q^sj q.ft ^ ** ?t qaan fro as?!t If 1 aip? to^ ¥ ?a>5arv 1 
Wiqtl $ ft ?q qvq qqT? qai ®t? it at? a* ?q oqfa, qq qqqii if ftqft a>t vft vJiqftvT q^f ftqt |” 

^ftvt q? qqqq-S % apq-ftqq q* arca-apf?"! aa «qsTq ftqr w qj qi I qifraq W-q ftq;» Vl=ft wq 3 wftq 
w«itcqq qf^q^qq aq qq? $ft $q qrof% tot vt~ "aiqg qia ait wig at ?a?ftw q? tor ?wit pq qail anar'laf? Rfq% 
% qf$l flf q?£a ft?qq>ft ?ql-qqTq q?l, si> atist ?>q-qqqr n? ¥, qqrq q;?qr g 1 qqr? if qiftcq-fnqqt qq^T 3U?ftqf<, 
q» ftrqt ^?r qift. nf^w qrfeffqqi q?q qq? 1 1 anq ^ ftq qq^r qe qiqftk ff qtn %ar 5 r qft q?1f, ffiftq 
q^ qi%q if qq% gpqftq % qfnq-qq 2f qtq^ jq w?q qi* qqqqq flw qq— “^wqif%»ff ^ *r?r aigtlv qqt^sqrq 
^ fa?lqTq q? §wSf qs< ftqf a* ?T?lq ?ift-ftqq qqim siiq r 

qq ?^?6 #0 Sf ?qq ^ q>?wai arq qq 1 aat a«p qai qaar J. qq ?^?« Jf ?^'«qiq ^ aa^r qf?qq 

jwt aft? to qf?qq ail^iaftl sft ‘ftfroT ia^’ Sf ?qt^sqrv % aiaro ai? qqlqtsqiq % ^?iui «ir 1 ‘wfaqr?? fqfa’ 
afaal^ta towtwI ^ qv ?tw d to »ft qar qaai $ ft «q ?e ?q <0 q> qjq if aiq ?qq-epnq % ‘ftftqt’ if atqqi ftiq 
q?r «!!, at q?qq-s qqfwa * 1 1 qq fta ^rqqq^s aiqat aa^ if TOrql q?% vr wma vfl ftqr qqr vt i afl?, 
w?qq^r % *ftftqr i> aiqal ‘ftarqT ^aiaq q?t «it 1 ?q' 1 -qqiq nt w?qas ^ asa^ % qaqq q? qa>qi? qq if afVq 
a?t q^f% ‘qaTasi’ f> ■amq'l *Bft' asftaT qra ftqi ut i 

at nt at, 'arq-qfqrq, qftqq ^t to?t< qaiai? aft? ?qqi ?1 faaqt nt |< ft, qt ^ atat wa^ aftro qtft ft qiq it 1 
TO ?qt-sqrq ^ itt q» qq q qi?q ftar 1 1 w?qq?s ait q?q *1 ai?— ‘qT?aa«f’ % ftSiaft ^ faq qatva-s q^qia % 
?ftaif fl f» fa«% ait anqf ftqT qi 1 qq ■ann? q? ®it faji q^ft^ fa«lt vt. qqif fa«T vi— ”ara q^t, via aft, at?? 
f3i? aval qtftfv-qqat if <*t vr%> i «qf?aq 3 qf?vv ^ tov^ Si 3? qtff g< 1 - qq qqq a>q ^ ftvia «jt? 

«nq ^ it? ?t Sf 5? ?f qvn aiaaiat titfT 1 - wt qqq ar?a.a>i >3!vg?q gait 1 ai?q. ?t agq *5^ ft faa^- 

?a^ a*i qatq q?t jwi 1 - aatit Jr?t qf afa ft qi 1 ft? aft qq?t >t? qaiaqa vi VTa^ta qtfr jf, ^qft aia 
aft 1 qq? qf?vv aft at qaq 1 fqq? laai-qaar aft, a>f-qf via ftcft at aiTOi vt 1” 

?v>brtv ait ai?a, * ftq Slfta ?^f vt, qaait utam, qa«Pt ?var ait vavia tfl 1 aiO-f?v ^ ?q <siT?a? 
q? iqfaq q^«t^ qai a>faaT vt favt vt 1— qq ; ?? io if ‘gav’ fa«it sq artfafafcaq if q^fft qa; aifaai ftaft— 
qivT?a W ( qivT?a a?a?t ) 1 asftar top? * 1 f® qftqt— 
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attfft ara;gt? ftft 

fRRft m amrifti 

atRi? ftq TOft? qtrft qtftfe, qr?ft wif, 

'qrfft ?ft? mm' 

tftm? ^lfq^T mitten? r?rtott Rtffrot 
Rqfro to? qqft i 

qfTOT w qqft? ?ift twit at? ^l^f«I 
faifim ftft aift: i 

mi? qtfp atRT?, towtor ftsit ftfR qua. qip 

fftama Rim?R ftft? TOR— 

ft ^Rffnat % 5ft? ftft> ri»t ftft pr 
araa qtTOna ma toirfri? p»t— 
amfa. mrcfqftt? rt? i 

lil faftfo aimi? qmta Rftft 
* i? tftftft am»i? i 
fa*j. gfR ri? ?nr t-raft 

m^i ftfaft fort aimi? ptft— 
q>?ft-qtpft to ftftt qa $ft 

ipaaTO rto atRT? q-aft? gft i 


Mt fcatq fm? ?ir -r a-raft 'fft^ffa' qn amtet if af^nrc fterr rt— s^rito fti amm r? ?fqqii ft sate ^fwr 

fa**t vt-a^q^ qft Rt ai?froq Rt ft*» RR ft I ijfom ft IFptft sit faw, qp R?a qft w % Ufa gqqft a(TfRT ait? qpft 
»ftp qq ^t Rf?RR ft I RPt Rift. UR* mTTRRR aFR-ftro R? ?fqRTf ft aiRRt RtftqR ‘qiTR-qt RTm’ TOft RRfqq qft «ft | 
3?fl>f qft qfamt k qi? aifRR<TR if ftwi RT— “gTO^ spr^r k tfqdtf if ‘TOR qit RTRT’ RTR qft Rlfero ftft .jpft RRffta 
+T ft l aUTO ft, ft?T TO 5TR fJTOtft TOftm RPT ptRT I -fra aft RTRT qft qtRT qft ?tap% TO RPTRR <jrpj?t qt 

q? aUTO pt, IR aiTUftqfc ft> RTR qttf sftqR q>t TORRT TORT g I” »J?;-fqrtsij dfqi qp HTO qtqt q>T q^t 

Rl3r RT, fw Rt q>T?qqqr &m qg?T Rt TOT. foRT^t RR ?t RR URif ^gTTT tfiJT gf, q??ft q| ait? qiRt-qiRt RRft 
aiqTR q? t RTRRT R %*Ht R? Rt RR? R* I qqm RlfftfR ftl *R 5t fqRmq ftl aftRR-ffTOm fti f0 ^ Rt aiVRJR f, 
3*>7 qp »ft TOR RTgqt RRitq* ait? RTO TOfRRt ^ I ^if. ?fqqTf Rq fq$R-RRR <t fjk. at g;pt% RfRITO aft? 
TORT R? 3TTPRT RBt «RR5 ^t I R?q qt WR R?d R? fq*qTR Rftt RT, R? qp RfqiR qiTtf R q>R*T «t I qfqtajt SfR 
TRTRT 1 *», at TOq»| fqa<aTR 5IR Rfff 3Tf^ «t I Rft Rtftaft ^ q?d R? RRqit RTR {ft Rt ait? R^t% q^r 

RT ft fR RtR^ qfa RtRi t> Rtft RRiai f. R? W?TRR (it Pfqqi?1 ft fftftRT | fip? vft ?fqqif ft qp ^cr jr | f%qr- 
tJI^!Ra qft | fq.ft qrjarqr Rt paiT | aft? RTR ?qt^TRTR vt U^ptft Rqs Rq if ftlRT— “anq% anft ftft qpT «TR?1R 
fqsqr ft i ftft qtm ft r* r«? tot ft fqj fqarRa ft «ik qi? aim qja qro m? ft i «rtr % atnf q? 
qrqqt qpft q«t ?ft?-RRaT RPt ?pt i tow aft? arroqtq q? anqqt qftl riprt rt fq*qT?r Rftt ft i — aimft> qp 
a? fqnqt R ft Rt qq> p i -jR+t a?p ftft Rt 3TTTO aq! aiTRqft fftRT R^t qft ft I VR qr? qqt gft ftftt gpfe «< I" 
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if a>fq»jq % WM-Miwt fcqqq if— 'qiffcrq aft qTqi' — f0 f?WT I qq q? «ft3t I qai aaft q? 

*fal* % wq aft qa fcWT — "ar?q. faqft qfqaq ft &ar, gtPKT «qia ft, qq^nq ar^ if ftft ail fa»T ft. qqft 

g**reft ?qqT aft aite ift ft?T qfaa >i gi anaT ft, qqfaia *?ft % fei*? pft faift ft ftqi rom faai pfar i 

<jqi) aft? ftlflq if ft?T qaft? ftlft faafaai pft qa*at ft, q? ap ft?] a>g? qftf I q?, ft?ft faqf qaaT aq q*'aa $q q? 
«mwa to pft, at if qft «rq?ro iff mq»n i ftft ftqr qpt faqr I, qp qaftq a*ft r 

$ qaq if q^ptft- faqtq fqi? ?jq aft Ht qq fam qT — "faqt qq ft«ra< % aftt-aiqt g« aaiqi ft fa ar?q 
♦i sqia I, if qa qq aura 5 i at g« aroft a?p aiaft ft, ft ftqft qaaft p?f<ta qftr *7 tt^cI i ar?n ft ftft qfa 
afti aiq?TV apt faqi ft i auqa gq ana 51, arcq % qfa ftft a>*il swst qpf ffcanft ft 1 g* ft pt ft qaaft qsiqT 
a*ar au ?pt 5 r 

‘qq ftf aiftaT?’ gf?fa a*a pft q< qT I qiin ai* ft ?faaif aft qq faqi VI fa qqfti ftft aqfapa ft) sqffB aft 
w qaq if f 0 ftwar aftaar aifpq 1 7 faaT* ft ftfaq ^qr $s apft faqr aft? at qq aara ft faar, ap T7g, aft apt 
*at 1 ?*e qapftft fqqf aft qq qqq aft qq faqr qi. qaft areq. ft> qiqfqa; asp aft? «ftq an *qp qaT aaar 
ft 1 q? ft aia qifft?q ft* faq fqft qp?q <i»1 qpt, qpfq aft ara ft fa qaftq, *Jqqfq % ara'a? ?ftqft if qas fqft 

^ faq asr^t fft?-q«mqqr qft 1 ftft n ftVft> q< ara qa; aft ?q? ft> qfa a>g ?fqr qqi, aft n-ft «qq ft qq^T qsarar 

5<m 1 1 
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Saratchandra and Rabindranath 


Hans Kumar Tiwary 


That the genius of Rabindranath was multi-faceted and all peivasive is beyond a shadow 
of doubt. Whatever branch of literature he touched, he turned into glittering gold. But it is 
also indisputable that his appeal did not prove as widespread as Saratchandra 's in the sphere of 
story writing. Although Saratchandra faced very bitter criticism and was slandered, he was, and 
still remains, very popular with his readers. There is simply one reason for this • he had the 
deepest sympathy and concern for the down-trodden, neglected and exploited group in society. 
This anguish and boundless compassion gave to his language such magic that it touched the right 
chord and delved deep into the soul of every reader, winning his affection and moistening his 
eyes, and thus becoming the language of every sensitive and compassionate heart. In the words 
of Sri Aurobinda "In every work of Saratchandra one finds a large-hearted liberal viewpoint, 
deep observation and a full glimpse of man’s heart melting at the suffering of others. 

Bengal was astounded at Rabindranath’s versatile genius and the Bengali heart exclaimed : 

Who could have held you 
Excepting the sky ? 

(Gagan nahile tomare dharibe keba > ) 

But it is the innate simplicity of Saratchandra that made him the bosom friend of the 
Bengalis. Mingling with the multitude, he seemed to be sharing their woes and giving vent to 
their stifled thoughts and desires. He did not cast fanciful glances at his country or fellowmen 
from Olympian heights, and did not evalute man with any pre-conceived notion of good and 
evil. He went deep into the myriad of miseries, unimaginable sufferings, helplessness and bafflements 
that piey upon mankind, and sought his literary material with a heart full of love and eyes 
moist with sympathy. Of course, Saratchandra did nr * provide solutions to the problems raised 
by him ; did not give an answer to Sef Prasna. Saratchandra himself admitted : "In my 
works I have given no solutions, but posed the problems only .... hope new writers will tieat 
these problems with greater poignancy and clarity and give them real direction and solutions,*’ 
But he wrote with the full strength of his pen about those festering sores that had poisoned 
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the very marrow of society. Harsh absurdities of social rules and norms had turned life, al.eady 
haunted by diseases and stricken with penury, into an unbearable mockery. His natural and 
forceful exposition was directed towards a relentless struggle in defence of individual liberty 
writhing in bondage, articulation of the mute sufferings of oppressed humanity, and a re-discovery 
of the agony of tears dried up in the heat ot torture. The resultant artistic success earned him 
everlasting laurels. And in this way, Saratchandra. a great lover of mankind, found abode in 
the hearts of common men. Rabindranath has himself written ■ "You have won the heart of 
the nation with your talent. You have the right of entrance to the depth of feeling of the 
common people. Your pen has ably portrayed the tears and smiles of the Bengali millions, 
your life's supreme offering will continue to tend the eternal flame of Bengali literature in a 
permanent niche in their heart's shrine ..." 

Saratchandia also had a very high opinion of Rabindranath. In a meeting at Chandan 
Nagar, organised by rtabartak Sangha, he had said : “It is doubtful if ever a person with 
Rabindranath’s accomplishment will be born again in this world.” In 1033, on the occasion of 
the Hooghly District Literary Conference, he had told Kanan Bihari Mukhopadhyay * ”1 tell 
everyone again and again that 1 have gained a lot from him. In our country there is nothing 
to compare with his works. Before him we all are nothing. It baffles me to imagine how such 
a genius was born in this country.” 

He was enamoured of the works of Rabindranath. Chokher Bali's language and idea so 
enraptured him that he never forgot it. It was as if it had never before occurred to him 
that anything could be said with such pcifection and that the reader could see his 
heart's image so clearly reflected in the picture of another’s imagination. He had mentioned to 
Kabishekhar Kalidas Roy : “I have read Chokher Bali twenty four times and Naffa Nif twenty 
times. And »t is these two books that have been my initiators into literature.” Chokher Bali 
gave a new direction to Bengali novel. If after DurgeS Nandini any book can lay claim to be 
an epoch maker in the field of Bengali novel, certainly that book is Chohker Bali. And the 
lead of tradition-breaking that Rabindranath has given in this book has found its fulfilment in 
Saratchandra’s literature. This is why Saratchandra accepted him as his preceptor as well. 

He had such real faith and respect for Rabindranath's literary works that, in 1913, in a 
letter to Upendra Nath Gangopadhyay he had written • "Today, apart from Rabindranath there 
is no other person as balanced as myself Do not think that I am indulging in megalomania. 
You may call it my self-confidence, or even pri' 1 *’ but this is my conviction.” He had accepted 
the supremacy of Rabindranath's art of story-telh from the core of his heart, and many 
episodes bear witness to this. In a letter to Dilip Kumar Roy he had written : "If Buddhadeb 
Basu has said that Rabindranath is a far greater novelist than I, then he, Mantu, has only stated 
the truth. My heart knows it to be true, absolutely true.” From Rangoon he had written to 
Pramathanath Bhattacharyya : "Pramatha, may I indulge in a pride ’ If you say so, I will. 
When you realise in the depth of your heart that the only person who can write a better 
novel or story than 1 is Rabi Babu, then and then only please approach me for my article, 
story or novel — not before that.” He even went to the extent of acknowledging that even with 
effort he could not write like Rabindranath. 

Not only novels. Saratchandi read and appreciated with the same gusto Rabindranath’s 
poems as well. He came under the spell of diction of Rabindranath’s poems. Some lines would 
automatically come to his lips : 
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I know it for certain 

That even the flower that withers 

And drops to ground ere it blooms, 

And the river that empties into the desert, 

Arc not lost for ever. 

(Je phul na phutite, jh6rechhe dharanitc ) 

liven in sick-bed, he remembered Rabindranath’s lines : 

Bottles and containers of odd labels and sizes have piled up. 

More than the disease are the symptoms. 

And the doctors iterate, 

“You need a change of air." 

(Nanan chhaper jamlo sisi ) 

Of Balakd nearly every poem was at the tip of his tongue. When unwell, he would 
recite them one after another. 

Equally charmed was he with Rabindranath’s handsomeness. Robert Lynd had said : 
“Rabindranath Tagore is assuredly the most beautiful man 1 have seen in mv life.’' Likewise, 
Saratchandia used to sav “As if a Prince had strayed from the ‘Gandharba Kingdom’ 1 to the 
land of Bengal.” Seeing him at the age of seventh six he had said to Abinash Ghandra Ghoshal * 
“He has grown so old, but how beautiful he looks ! One does not wish to take one’s eyes 
away from the figure.” 

He expressed his respect for Rabindranath on so many occasions. A mammoth meeting 
was held in Calcutta Town Hall in in protest against the Communal Award. In his 

presidential address Saratchandra had said * “What epithet of introduction can be prefixed or 
suffixed to this great name of Rabindranath ? World Poet, King of poets, etc., etc., have already 
been added by various people. But we, who are his disciples, merely refer to him as 'The 

Poet’ amongst ourselves. To others wc speak of him as Rabindranath, knowing that in the entire 
civilised world, from one corner to the other, there will be no problem in identifying and 

understanding the pc. son . . 

The All India Radio used to organise 'Sarat Sharbari* on the occasion of Saratchandra 's birth 
anniversary. On the sixty second anniversary, that is, on the last such occasion, while replying 
to the felicitations, he had said “Standing at the threshold of my sixtv second year, before 
seeking the blessings of any one else, I pav mv homage to Gurudeh, the Woikl Poet, Rabindranath 
who is today in sick-bed. His blessings in literary pursuits in this world aie not my individual 
treasure , they entich evciv literature. Today, 1 seek fioin him this blessing of his.’’ Not only 
this. While speaking at the Scottish Chuich College at a function organised <»n the occasion 
of his birth anniversary, he had incidentlv remarked “It is my exhortation to my fellow country- 
men that on the demise of Rabindranath the country should observe national mourning for 
some days.” 

In I'JIO, Saratchandra came to Calcutta from Rangoon. As far as has been ascertained, 
he was introduced to Rabindranath in P)17, and this was done at a meeting of ‘Bichitra’ at 
Jorasanko by Rabindranath’s childhood friend Charu Bandopadhyav. From an article in ‘Shanibarer 
C.hithi’ by Nalini Kanta Bhattacharyya, it is gathered that when, in March 1«HH, Rabindranath 
read his article in ‘ Bichitra’ , Saratchandra was present at the meeting. That day Saratchandra 
was requested to read a story at the next sitting, and he read his story Bilasi in 'Bichitra’. 

1 Heavens, roughly. 
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Rabindranath also once visited Saratchandra’s Calcutta residence, and recited there his poem 
Chhabi from Balaka, 

However, despite close acquaintance frequent meetings, correspondence and exchange of 
comments on writings, those two could never be on intimate terms with each -other This 
becomes clear fiom a letter of Rabindianath After the death of Saratchandra, for a special 
supplement of ‘Bharatharsha*, Prabodh Chandra Sanyal entreated Rabindranath to contribute 
something At his request the poet wrote to him “The emergence of Saratchandra in the 
arena of Bengali literature was a sudden occurrence He was not long in passing from obscurity 
to fame. At that time because of pressure of work and difference m age, 1 remained aloof Left 
Calcutta and in the meanwhile barat had reached the acme of his career Never got the 
opportunity to meet Saiat at close quarters which 1 count as a personal loss Not that we 
did not meet or talk But real fervour could not develop If instead of being confined to formal 
meetings and exchanges, our fellowship had ripened into genuine understanding it would have 
been much better 1 

Rabindranath had affection for Saratchandra, and had a discerning e\e for his writing and 
talent This is whv he even wrote a poem on this great exponent of woman s cause In 
1^32, writing Punascha at Santimketan he wtote a poem Sadharan Meye It is a famous poem 
borne lines are 

I am a girl of a common household, 

You wouldn’t recognise me 
barat Babu, I ve read your latest — 

‘Garland of wilted flowers 
Your heroine, Elokesi 
At the age of thirty five 
Competed with one of twentv five 
Indeed vou are great 
You made the formei win. 

I beseech you, barat Babu, write a storv 
Of an ordinary homely girl, 

A hapless one who has to contend from afar 
With six or seven most extraordinary ones — 

Like seven charioted s. 

I know it well misfortun* is my lot , 

I have lost the fight 
But of whom you write, 

Let her win, for m\ sake, 

Reading which one's heart will swell 
May vour pen be twice blessed 

Dilip Kumar Rov had translated baratchandra s Ni^kfti into hnglish At the instance of 
the translator, Rabindranath had written the introduction The tianslation had also been gone 
through by bn Aurobinda What he vrote in the mtioduction is onlv a pi oof of his faith 
in Saratchandra s writings and his deep affection foi him On his fiftv seventh birthdav 
Rabindranath dedicated his drama ^ (Her Yatrd to Saiatchandta After the words of foimal 
dedication, he had written in acclaim “On the occasion of your bnthday I have dedicated mv 
drama titled Kdler Yatrd to you I hope this gift will not be unwoithy of vou the talisman of 
stopping the progress of Deaths journey may be effectual on the tip of vour pen. With this 
blessing I pray toi your long lift 

s l 



The teacher disciple type relationship between the two was very sweet. Still, circumstances 
conspired to sour it and gradual estrangement resulted in unfavourable comments, verbal and written. 
There are certain chapters in the lives of these two colossuses of Bengali literature which are 
based on differences of opinion ind misunderstandings. For instance, when Rabindranath returned 
from his foreign tour, he did not express his faith in Satyagraha and the spinning wheel. 
Saratchandra himself did not have any deep conviction in the spinning wheel, but he was an 
active Congress worker. When Gandhiji reached Calcutta, he stayed with Deshabandhu 
Chittaranjan Das. There Saratchandra had a discourse with Gandhiji on the spinning wheel and 
said that he spun it only because of his devotion towards Gandhji but Swaraj would be 
obtained only with the aid of arms. Still, Saratchandra was offended at Rabindranath’s attitude. 
He complained and made derogatory remarks. But he had remorse as well. He himself wrote 
to Rabindranath ■ "I have committed a grave offence against you. I have certainly told people 
that you have changed a lot since returning from abroad. You no longe’r have the same love, 
attachment and affection for the people of Bengal. In the spinning wheel and Non co-operation 

movement you have no faith or trust 1 am one of your man disciples. Like them, till 

now. I have never maligned you. Alas, why was I so ill-affected this time ?” 

In an article Sahityer Mdtra, Kabiguru wrote something about novels. Saratchandra took 
umbrage at it. On learning this. Kabiguru wrote ^ letter to Saratchandra : M Sarat, from what 

I have seen in some magazines, I understand that it is your feeling that my article on novels 
contains allusion to your works as well. It appears to me that someone has made a fuss about it 
simply to excite you. My differences with you and Dilip may be due to my ignorance, but this 

is not my fault. But I shall deem it a crime if it be the objective of any writing of mine to attack 

you. 1 have not done so. Believe me.” 

In this very connection he had written a letter to Dilip Kumar Roy as well : “Some 
newsmen have just now informed me that Sarat thinks I am annoyed with him. Those who know 
me well can never make such a mistake. Sarat has committed no offence against me. You 

probably know, I have never expressed any disregard towards Sarat. From the very beginning, 
I have been continually praising him M 

The book Pother Ddbi was proscribed. Saratchandra wrote to Rabindranath that a person 
of his eminence and stature should write and say something on this vital matter. Rabindranath did 
nothing of the sort, and the reply he sent did not appeal to Saratchandra. Annoyed at this, 
he wrote letters to a few friends which clearly express his mental anguish and disappointment. But 
these matters are not of much import to literature. What matters is that despite differences 
of opinion and occasional ill-will, Rabindranath and Saratchandra had enough affection and goodwill 
for each other. On every such occasion when one tilted at the other, there was heart-felt remorse. 


Translated by Umesh Joshi 
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Saratchandra : 

A great humanitarian 


Gurunath Joshi 


Saratchandra Chattopadhyay was a great humanitarian and a literary genius of our times, 
who, without following the path of extremes in respect of either idealism, realism, traditions, or 
modernism, trod the middle path in the literary world. He was a fitting example of the 

utterance of Alisher Navoi, a great Uzbek writer, that he who does not strive for the well-being 

of mankind, is not a man. Life and works of Saratchandra bear testimony to this. 

We find in Saratchandra all the noble qualities of a humanitarian. Non-acquisition is 
one such. We do not find the acquisitive instinct in Saratchandra from his childhood. He had 
no attachment to anything. He had pleasure in distributing amongst his friends things won 
in plays, fruits like mangoes, purple berries, guavas, etc., stolen from others’ gardens, and in 
giving away fish caught in tanks to needy persons. He had greater joy in giving than in 
acquiring. He earned a lot and gave it away. He even did not attach much importance to the 
copyright of his work. He was above greed. Humanitarian work is possible only by persons 
without any greed. 

Service to elders, treatment of patients, piotection of people in distress, and helping the poor 
are the qualities of a humanitarian. These qualitiei were in abundance in Saratchandra. That 

is why he was rendering service to great musicians and litterateurs who went to Bhagalpur 

from Calcutta, and was also offering his services to the society at the time of Durga Puja 
festivals. 

While living in Rangoon Saratchandra came in contact with one Banga Babu who was 
a philosopher and thinker. When the latter fell ill, Saratchandra attended him without caring 
for his own hunger and thirst. He saved the life of a mistri's wife by his timely medical 
help. He was giving homoeopathic treatment to all who were in need of medical treatment. 
He was helping Bengali mistries in many ways. On account of his helping nature Saratchandra 
became Thakur Dada to all of them. On Srabana 12,1333 B.S., Saratchandra wrote a letter to a friend : 
"1 have just now returned after treating a boatman. I have applied tincture iodine to his whole 
body and made arrangements for medicine and warming his whole body. Yesterday his boat was 
drowned and another boat had passed over his body/' 
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There was an old woman living in Benaras. She had become a widow at her teen age. She 
knew much about Bankimchandra and Nabinchandra. Saratchandra was helping her by sending 
money regularly through Haridas Shastri. 

Gratitude is also one of the human qualities. Saratchandra had this quality in plenty. 
Aghornath Chattopadhyay, husband of Saratchandra’s aunt, was living in Rangoon. Saratchandra 
went there in search of a job. He stayed in his aunt’s house and was helping his uncle. But 

suddenly one day Aghornath passed away. Saratchandra sent his aunt secretly to Calcutta with all 
her ornaments and saved her from the clutches of creditors and money-lenders, and he himself went 
out of Rangoon for some days as a Houdhdha Sanyasi and suffered a lot. Thus he expressed his 
gratitude towards his aunt. 

Saratchandra was verv tender-hearted. He would be unhappy seeing others in misery. He 
was benevolent. His sharp intellect would bow down before his deep sensibility. While he was 
living in Rangoon, there also lived a Bengali Brahmin mechanic who had a daughter of marriageable 
age, Shanti Debi bv name. Her father was about to marry her to an old man for the sake of 
money. Saratchandra tried to stop this unholy alliance, and in the end offered himself to marry 
her. Moreover, Saratchandia saved a Bengali, one Basak, from the clutches of a Burmese 

woman and sent him back to Calcutta along with his wife who had come in seaich of her husband. 
Saratchandra, while living in Rangoon, did not forget his brothers and sisters. He used to help 
them regularly by sending money. At this time his first wife died and Saratchandra married 
Hiranmayi Debi, a helpless poor Brahmin girl. All these facts show that he was a very 

sensitive soul. 

Saratchandra had a great deal of compassion for womenfolk. That is why he realised 
that there was abundant richness of amiability (sweetness) and beauty in their heart. He was 
engrossed in search of it. He had taken up his pen against the rigid rules of the society, 

especially the rules and rites governing women and that again mostly for widows. Many have 

expressed their views about Saratchandra in this way : 

“You have seen God in human beings. Service of humanity was your life mission. 

You are the person who established the importance of love. You had no disregard in your 

heart about fallen women, you had sympathy and compassion for them. You have seen the 
flash of divine power in them. Your voice of deliverance may serve as a torch for those who 
have gone astray.” 

Societies of women in Bengal gave an address of welcome to Sniatchandra on the occasion 
of his fiftvseventh birthday. This bears testimony his compassion for women and their 

genuine regard for their emancipator. 

There are sterling examples to prove that Saratchandra was a great humanitarian ; for 
example, the kindness shown to Madhahi, a young widow in Baradidi ; geneiosity shown by 
Girindra in Parinitd ; service rendered to traitor Sure$ bv Mahim and Achala in Gfhaddha ; 
transformation of Chandramtikhi's life and Dcbdas looking at her by the side of his own mother 
in Debdds ; respect and confidence shown towards Sabi*ri without showing sympathy tor immoral 
deeds of women as also pity shown to Kiranmayl in Charitrahm ; sympathy shown to Rajlak$ml, 
Annadadidi, and Kamal-lata in Srikanta ; service t< ' illagers by Rames in Palli-Samdj ; sympathy 
expressed for sinners in Chandrandth ; pity shown to Bhaiati by saving the life of Apurba from 
death sentence in Pather Ddbi ; compassio shown to Gaphur in Mahei, etc. 

Again his words for Namashudra, Nayo, Nata, Rajawanshi, Pooda, etc., — untouchables — in a 
speech on Chittaranjan Das, and all that has been said in Pandit Masai about looking to every 
child as one's own bear testimony to the noble soul that Saratchandra was. 
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Settling the quarrels among people and establishing harmony among them is also a good 
quality of a humanitarian. By virtue of this quality Saratchandra was a peace-maker. That is 
why politicians of Bengal used to request Saratchandra to bring the warring parties together, and he 
would do so. 

Sensibilities of Saratchandra were not limited to human beings, but were also extended 
to animals and birds. While he was living in Rangoon with Hiranmayi Debi, Saratchandra’s house once 
caught fire from the neighbouring washerman’s house. Saratchandra, without caring tor his life, 
entered the burning house and brought out a lamb kid and saved it. 

Saratchandra had reared a parrot whom he named ‘Battu’. He loved it most. The bird too 
loved him most. When it died, Saratchandra performed its funeral rites on the bank of a river as 
per lites. He had also a pet dog ‘Velu’ by name. When it had fallen ill, he tried to save its life, but he 
could not succeed in his attempt. We know this fact from his letter written to a friend on 28.4.1925. 

Narasi Mehta was a great Vaishnava saint of Gujarat and his devotional song 'VaiSnava 
Janato tene Kahiye’ is very famous. The saint has described the true qualities of a Vaishnava. 
According to me Saratchandra was a true Vaishnava, because he used to feel for others, and considered 
others’ wives as his mothers and sisters. He had sympathy about fallen women. He had planted a Tulsi 
in his garden, used to perform ‘sandhya’ everyday and used to satisfy the people by singing Bhajans. 
Thus, Saratchandra Chattopadhyay was a true Vaishnava, worshipper of humanity and a great 
humanitarian in the literary world. We find his true Vaishnava feelings in his Chandranath . 
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Saratchandra Chatterji 

A Malay alee's view 


O N V Kurup 


To the question, who, among the novelists of other Indian languages, has been most 
translated into Malayalam, there can be only one answer — Saratchandra Chatterji. As far as I 
know, more than two dozen novels of Saratchandra have come out in their Malayalam version. 
Some of the novels have more translations than one. For example, Parinitd has been rendered 
into Malayalam by both P. V. Rama Warrier, and Karur Narayanan ; Bindur Chheli by 
K. Surendran, and P. A. Thampi ; Debdas by N. V. Krishna Warrier, and 
T. C. Bhaskaran Moos ; Srikanta has been translated in full by Moos, and in parts 
by Narayanan. Some of these translations came out in the pre- Independence years. In the 
post-Independence decade many new translations appeared in addition to the new editions of 
earlier translations. One significant point about these translations is that they were not the 
result of the efforts of any organizations like Sahitya Akademi or similar Cultural Literary 
Institutions on the lines of the recently adopted Cultural Exchange Programme. It is a 
simple story how these translations came into being. Someone familiar with and interested in 
Bengali literature translated one of the novels and the reading public enthusiastically received 
it. Publishers, seeing this tremendous response, might have encouraged translators. And in quick 
succession two dozens of Saratchandra's novels came out in their Malayalam version. 

In Kerala, with its very high percentage of literacy and powerful library movement', 
these translations became extremely popular among the middle classes, especially among the 
womenfolk. And Saratchandra’s name is cherished as dearly as the names of the eminent 

Malayalam novelists. His name has become a household word. The new trends and influences 

in liteiature have not affected his popularity. In spite of the new tastes and sensibilities that 

have altered the form, style, and content of the ‘Novel*, Saratchandra is still popular among 

the Malayalees. Not even Tagore's stories and novels have had such recognition among the 
common readers. While Tagore's influence was chiefly on the intellectuals and writers of Kerala, 
Saratchandra touched the heart of the common man. The Tamil and Hindi film versions of 
Debdas were box-office hits in the theatres of Kerala — attracting as large crowds as any Malayalam 
feature films. The Malayalee's heart goes out in love and sympathy to P&rbatl, its heroine*. She 



has her place in his heart along with the most beloved heroines of Malayalam fiction, Chandu 
Menon’s Saradd , Thakazhfs Karuthdmmd and Uroob’s Ummachu. 

If today the Keralites have a special liking for the Bengali film and literature, it is to 
a large extent owing to Saratchandra’s social novels. But the question arises What exactly 

has been the impact of Saratchandra's works on Malayalam fiction * To what extent has he 
influenced it 7 It is difficult to believe that such a popular novelist had little influence. Yet 
that is the truth. As has been pointed out earlier, Saratchandra's novels had the widest 
readership among the common people, especially among the housewives. They saw in his novels 
the picture of the Indian woman — griefstricken and writhing under the intolerable ordeals 
imposed upon her by a tradition bound custom-ridden society. They saw there her face in the 
glory of total self-denial, patient like Mother Earth, and like her all suffering. The success 

Saratchandra achieved in depicting with deep sympathy and understanding the problems of the 
high born but destitute Brahmins, crushed under the wheels of an evil and superstitious society, 
is enough to move any heart —even that of a non native. His simple and direct style of 
narration makes communication of emotions easy. But it cannot be claimed that these works 
are informed by elements that normallv attract the intellectuals and writers — such as architectonic 
originality, uniqueness in the levelation of unsuspected beauties, inner spnngs of vision or 
philosophy. That probably is the reason why, in spite of the fact that Saratchandra s novels 

delighted every one who loved to listen to a story, they could not exeit any influence on the 

creative mind of Kerala On the other hand, Tagore had a poweiful impact on the Malayalee 
intellectuals and writers of a particular age, though he was far less popular among the common 
readers than Saratchandra. 


In 188‘J (when Saratchandra was just thirteen vears old) the first social novel m Malayalam 
Indulekha was published. It dealt with a cross section of the high caste Hindu The originality 
that Chandu Menon shows in the treatment of the theme, in characterisation— the sheer beautv 
of it — is powerful enough to attract universal readership. The majority of Saratchandra's characters 
are Brahmins crushed under poverty. But in Indulekha , Chandu Menon presents a typical 
wealthy Brahmin, a feudal lord, and through him exposes and ridicules the follies and foibles 
that characterise the class. Chandu Menon aims his darts not at poverty, but at conservatism and 
orthodoxy as social evils. When, later, Saratchandra attacked conservatism, it was on a different 
plane. If at all a vague parallel to this is to be looked for, it is in Bhavathrathan Nimboodinpad’s 
Apphante Makal , published in 1^30, and in a few social dramas written and staged by the famous 
social reformers like V T Bhattathiripad and his Hisciples. The agonies of the Namboodin 
girl who, after puberty, is forbidden the light of the Jay, the custom that only the eldest son 
of a Namboodin shall enter into legal wedlock in the same community, and the consequent 
frustration of emotions that the sons and daughters of the younger members sutfer, the 
enthusiasm among the Namboodin youth for modernity, the clash between the modern and the 
orthodox— these were the themes of the reformist dramas and novels. They also depicted the 
‘Suffering Woman’. But in background and colour they stand apart from Chattel p's Women. 
The propagandist and missionary elements, that, as Humayun Kabir points out, manifest themselves 
in Chatterji's last novels, dominate the works of V T. and his followers. 


After Chandu Menon, Malayalam fiction passed irto the hands of writers like Kesava 
Dev, Thakazhi, Pottakkad, Basheer, Uroo etc. Their novels take us to the lowest strata of 
the society. The poverty, sufferings, and the superstitious customs of the downtrodden find 
powerful expression in their novels. If at all one is to speak of other influences on these 
writers, one can think only of the cumulative influence of Gorky, Chekhov, and Hugo. At 
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a particular stage in G. Sankara Kurup’s poetic life, his poetry bears the unmistakable imprint 
of Tagore. But it is impossible to point out in a similar manner Saratchandra's influence on 
any Malayalam novelist. Yet Saratchandra, through translation, has endeared himself to the 
ordinary Malayalee. 

No wonder, Tagore was the poet of poets, and Chatterji the beloved and faithful 
story-teller of the 'ordinary man’. 
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io go g«4, afaft aar^t +re'arft gnareftat afire? stRigal am aa. agarnfea at afaft writ 
+rea/) afire? *rat attft. aa«i faRfia are w+aa a'mtft +re'a/t4 aa^t +reaatg2 aas aR«t. <*%+ aarrft 
tu'^hr aattft atat?R-*gfcreTa*g S ftglt. i/9.6 fTRt '3TR?a3 WR RT'Tf?Tf%tT Iffift. FqRfR«qr tfa4ta aafa 
ajWsRtj adatwna. are+aTg natanatTa. afoaa?, atftaaa ita ai^ar atTfa g?ia aalsam, aRaara^at anaa^fa't arrtft 
vial*?} *rr?5t. a^rtft +reaat rt +T»ra staare wreRR«ft an4t ^tt 4 sfift fc *wia ^ a? amdt 
+rea=at4t gait *TRta? arr^t far% 'atfit+a aa« aTf£. 5 ft tow 'mawlaR^ area? &a+ aarit areafNt ag^ft 
areata *tit anta airest +reaft+R saaresT toa a*rcft areafta't faftvar arertta 5 t<t. aM anmt +T«a=aT4— fa$laa 
afaagaft-an+ag faafq s?t^ ift litre raMi gaart4t faaai+ anfc- mViJH+J anfararv *gat«i fire, faja aftaRTa 
gfo, atgia atfaa atmi atft aartft gn?a=gtat grata? $T+faa %?ft- <*%+ uanaia areaRt a? *a4t, aatft a>rea=aTat 
Hiatal afire? +apr euiare arrant gaRR arafWt ?tat. ?+fe, gar, fr=4t g«, *tft afait. %a ■aft^r, aifa Ifinre ararT 
fca+taataaa ataaara aitarsara. gf+aas, crarafaR ggtarsara, a^ares aa, a^tsara at afarm aar^t foi+Rtoft 
gigffR-+yl<iaa>reMi area era^ rrtit. uvg it *<aao ai +r®ra aarire ar^faT fataa yyaaRreft aiw arffcft 

a? asR ttggtaa* Ihm 4 fiiaat- ar +t®re a*tt®. ata vj^, , r ! * gaarfit, itar firet, a+taare a'ar^t ^ifii aynR? 
ia4t asrea=ai yarita orreareft afs <art- aartft +rea?tyT hr.’ arg»aR it a* <?wfta arva »r«i taaft 
ar^rara ?at^ta iwar ataaia #rc& aifwa auaa ^ aara aifif^t at, a^acs^ft aaaar^t alfa^t arra anfi. 

wreartt fwa «rafa« a*na airfii ^arttait^t faar aaas arar nra t«ft« gR® afiret. aifa tori^r 
aaaa^t ftfiw ^ a^e ata awrerei aai^t ^readai amast »rerat a>rea<ta< vRga as^sT an^. am gift ?wra %?i<#t 
ir araaT arcift. ar?«aa aaarfaR»ar afitmaaa *Taa^RrsaT awtafat ai«fta aai-fiRjRr fat^ar a»aaHt a>a its 
55 a »WTa? unft. wo a«^a aRaarg^ai 'aar' ar +laa-0ai ‘faaar ar arai^ iRT^ta atgare brt ?t?n it arft ^ 
aw^ <rft aRaatg^t ^r far^%a are ar®t- aM -rrea a>?rfaa ?r aigaia atn«T aa?aT a^i ^ aift« 
'f%ar a^r#t araatf^t affiraNt ^aat ?>at ^ tft ar^- aa aRaaia^ar Tgaa?a fatal aTa^T^ai aaia atat% ?aR fasrfc 
I fitfiaa. arai^ ar®reft arrest, $• an. ffsa>«ff, iart arrfa arar a^a>f at^ar arfiRa aa^rgi airfii *>Tft®aia fa^tgi 
a Raa t g aar anftfar^t at«t wr^t aiaaifai faa^t. amr a^?T% a^« +14 aa fa$ia atfsr% aifit. +iaa panft awa- 
atgat anaa^t aare^ra at?taM. aaiaaRt gaT +t. a. faa, g4a, arrfat at4 «garea argatft aga af+aas 
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Pw i gn' ® atgaTfta namrar ar. nt* 'srrntntif a it gafftr® 3tit. carnal natWT w®ia titwfstam mf aigarcaifa 
arattft ®rafnft Wla atmft ®rfc. TTttaTawr aafttft, fatraag, qfNtar, <fffea*ittiia, mft aara, asara, aiwItnT, 
fgsffa. aftatftn, 1fTT3, SamtT -JTTpt gw tW$T aTt ti«l<ft« <JTTca®nnnt fttf ®TCaft <ft®Ta nt% *T77^t Waft WntWT 
&wftsrrf o®e m$. rhtt% «' a %n* argarfta ®rcn=ntwT tfa^nw aw anft at aitnmgftmft^t aifn® am arfri 
atnft*m% fnwa arflr a«t« ana tft amr^m arntatt^f arrta- 

attmg^ agafar arffrcn cat«nT gpgnat ntrrfta wfafta tgxt it t^o in ®rt*nrra * ®ra at& attg 
m *r® aTtFarf*rm«m tamarwr wtm ■ag*a asaar. g® at gaf aargar -aift cnrg% faafn atfcm fntTt 
aatm mat aTantrara atmga *Y®t atai nffftntfft Prafa fc$3t ^art $n® ®gtf gttft. ®ar arfa aiffefn nt*nr 
araamma aifta ■atmarm aa® mar atai. maw trorafa gata art ara^a »tar atar <mfli aranrsm aftawr- 
ftaiftm gar atmTara martat m^ar star. gg anara arnatar mfa ffc®ranT nt*nr aa^a taraw gif mraar atar* 
garg% aanrais, tratra% trfa marata ngafc e>ct- vftatat mfa aftat^t aaftn atg% nraTfa® $nfn>® tftnmt 

ta aaa ntaa at^. arm tear ataarg^t ®reaft atrrfta ®nattft. ?ntg% tin rnttwr nr»ftn aftnmawn nr*aa fftfa 
gtafm arrfnwTt amfta anf*! mmft afganwaT mart $a fafa^tar at trifocniwr tamarar g^a afirjaa araar ®ft 
*a«irt amit. war q?t, attar? 'arm-m arftfma an®r?ftn ®nr gqSta agmft fttaa ara^t areat^t ®Wt faafa 
®tara. a^rtt avagaT% ara^ia ara^fm afaaar^t m»fta aftaa aaefHt at®e fmwiT arfacarar arrt I m^a ®tr^ 
ma^. at^g ^t at®a qaatm ^rtft aata 3 aTftta maar=m arapa qra+t^ar gwa varara ^°araRtft a rift, 

at^ast^t gartt a' ®a ®arfcff araa araaraT ara^raaT gat WTf^a aaacja ^ataift , aa at»astWT afa»t% a«Ta> 
taw ama ^ a ai«i<ft atcarffcar^ artra^aT ma^a arftar. faf«ai nPnt^t waft, wtwt aiftear^aT araarat aaitaai, 
arftaaarwT aa^t araarant gag*aTtt cat^t aw« arTsaifta^ar. aaa faaasa®ra< fm4t taPi^ai ^lasat wrftRfaat^ 
ft»a airPi ar ®aat asaar^ Prafa ^ sftaaftaaa ataaia ai aafm a?aa titfarfataia atraa g^t ^nr=aT araata- 
mma ^<a. trtaarg% t trra««f taa^ra ^ rat star aafar st^t. ^ar a=^wr arr*ata arrfa ta«a gtft% trtftrTftfarar 
■arTtaTa wraar am rft grfta ar g»a amsia 'aaraa wtft atrft. titaarg«m nfa^ar am atm 'arrt. farwr a>atar 
wag iftat m« ■arrt. artws ift gw atara Prga mwm tntaft gftw artt. fatwT ar^parar ttr wr aaTwft^, 
«Tam^t ?? m araa tmaar arf^r- caifarara I taftfa f^sar^t fawn a>^ > tg«t a <\o aT aar®nft» arar- 
??ftg4 i ar^ ataiaa ftasa atr^ ft^. ^rfaaartt arvsggfm arrfa nargift^t ^irfawatar arwigi 'aatatftar -arrarwr 
amar% faaa ataarg=ft ^ arr^ ^tnft ra«fa anfta wtar% t faa ®tafaj^t mtcfta aiara mtwa ajgvrarar ^4a. 
aa gta Prttawar artarwr ^aasm armata aftamraataa^ staa w aft Prfaaa airaatft?. amaaifta aitftaau 
arrfa amtr«2Tcfta 4taar«a> it gamrt^ anfta. at^^t o&mfta gfaaTta «mft faa aratat awt^ ■at^. arafa-aa 
rm«ar ^taaasara^t aaaat mPr a^w aimf^iai artftftcfttft faa ama ■arPi aartiK af*ar arrfta ^tam- 
tfta aatarft tagaa twftaft faa an^a. trtwmwT ^taawr atrat ara^rai targia ata^tfta areara- ataaig^t 
taftfa c«ft artaaararar mrarPrai airaa atmft aaft, aafta «ft tawrg ttiffea- ^t mat. aNtai gt«i ana eaTava 
$ni. ?mwr a>taa-mm man m^ftr® tft*tawT aaaawr tag tramt mft arstaar^a, ga% «« gtarar a^mat ftrafta 
'aroaraTa it «ra?m ®«afta ft*arra®aT gmsar aamt aafaara , t ana %% aftift fafaa ^ marata ara^mr 
ata^ araftfta '3r%a at ®nft aa faafa atmta. faraft artamg artat asarait araratm^t a>am aT*a r gift arttft a*fta 
artta, at am^t afag^a farga gfa»fa ma-rt atara- arm fcft ^aartft agaa^l aata aW aranam at^ araaa ant- 
atT^t araa atftnftpa araarm m agaaiga fnfaa a Tat. * 

m faiara agaretam aPif^ar^t at® afta at *agn ^at- atraiftcataT atT^t argara ®t«ararft arar aft®t 
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#*1 wf* am *rnn matt to sm<ft aa*. cangiartte anfn ercttt qaa sn?t. sum snft 
qiftcq qf»*rra^ qfmnlt cattt oft eft? «nt r<i®arg&a t gm eatsm teften ora wt sntn. nannni aaitn entm# 
qwpq ii<nt,.fWl atmnt' ant anfn nnmr^rr swrniam^te «faR fafaq aammr eaftt t?»fta ana? na»T ant. 
m<wq nnita fatanft fro nraaravTHar snfm aifara-nann afar ftearar sirt. ?m natnaa nmeSt uni snft arftra. 
faratt ft$laa ; nrcmnftfn. ntfantt mqttt eaRnr aart! sfte arftat aTfarttfarar srgnr? a am i q i g t t anaaf 
argaiaa? itt tt ate aiWttt ama atfta. an raft signm araaraT t aw«a art at.afaaTar ta nrtt. «t eaftt 
*a nfow anft $fta weart ar<at amfrqnft fasara- earn, 3nm>an «nft ananafir ai fftatt nrmfai wan ?tn 
?Tftt airta. eaten HTntaatt afacann ennft a>ttn t>tt faaa nnft sifim; fara^a a ten gamaupa asmarai armar 
naa Hint aW fttt am>tt arw tit am nan artt. arntft aa> ate ftfaaat aRraift^araT fteena. 

farat njiTqeftt ala’s! an, matt aarar qasm amnart eqft ataren ateuaft eattt aaitl nraantt siten ^ 
an sigmara am aifta ntnfeannrt ttt a? a?. 

araT m« •tot act at. aiaanTgcnr n>Tan=ainl aVa eft a?i weft met- naa snaafat ate f?nt nani an 
area^t aiqntt eat^nr nrftenrt nan namma wan tt tt. aron-nten nraa>tei aaft ttatei want! eitoftra snt 
aana taanr. afattair aT a>rnn=artt efta>ftw sntei. faaaettt t ta sifnam cs tt ant. q^asi^a a* nrtfta 
niftfcaai «na a>«fta arftt tt artt. arttt araai aafa fait wto tt sit csaaT tn anft- 

aar aront nr^aga suf^i srttaratt aearnt vnt?ar araa-m aiafaim^l a?T^t aiaas silron nfqas ?>m ?ar 
airara afanas, avni^ar? ga>msaTa art afat lanra art. arg sanft star a>iaa=at% aigaia nrarant aaitftm tt 
fattttt arsTfTO a qfrffii» g?atavt aron <n ta«r ar?t- Piafanat snatf* »raa=ar g?ga aiaaat narara at 
aanr tfe aTara ranft taarc t>«r. mwr nlwMt m tafn aras« ?ra>?aTata? art faa aaat, aasraar ?t- 
anaaiaaqr a® a^mnr anf^i aa asfaai^ai a>at«ar fasaa gs^ sirat aVe aw t snamar tvfa airam.snaasfsaT 
aaaa=ataT a raft ament snfii can^ aaraia? aftaa a>*a ft«r. anafro raigi a^itft maa^ar snaa 
yft^i-aT wit aar aita faaraen wi star, saart a?rit a>nfa^t5ar araata t fmaaar aamm aaraar ?t tit 
faaaaT aamra aat artv 

gwan taia*maT a>ma-aTtt aiarat artt snfa am^ft eaft f^aaa aama W gaaara^aa taaacar 
aya amnia ataara tar ta artt- a< ?at t«Rtrfln? ttsT n^ara , maa^mi amra«t aatntt aftnaa. <aar- 
ntama, a>am?g, arnai aaata snf^i ar anftaitt 3ftnaraaaaT ■ 4Tm tftaat i atnw t ataara tt ama ant ar 
ctet aamr anaeai aaft fmmr tit siafq at«aia?a aaiam atfiit artaarg^ar ^att asam aaett ftaara. 
vittat eatat mnfnnaai aaa^t an a?nnrgar smar^t aiatt ?msfat^t ants anvtn eatcar fanatt ftaa artt. natltl 
aneaaftn anfti nanaft aftl atn« a remart eata «w sneanm tit- agar <ar fnar amwft anrwai eataar ftaf- 
n?a i<n t«H natttt tnar waam ftaattt ftt a? aittat fnftr®? utm i ®mt aafar ma-ntaft aiga aam 

aaT ftiftnaT. a?^g a?*n‘fffa sftnam^te area ami aw snfn gnat ararga aw eamr 3ifan> aaaar snfn anaftna 
am nw tt t am anit naan^mar warn astt artt. 

an* awaT «nf«u maw, gar garnnr arfft an* nwm atuft mnmm snft nrTOMft ata anwaT fanraror 
near amamT— aar ftsiftarft anattt a*gnTt*nT akttt nea fnnt snt- eatn aifteafam fnaft ftaan 
aneanffim aift a^ttt aaak. eafat amgf^ t?na a» aaaana. snft fat«aT aateftes amatn atan fnft«a»ft anft 
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a^qrt- ma f*tt^ OTHwf ftt t rqf»qT gqffa ?l#Bq HIWRT OTTlq q*fa WR <lfo$?qi 'IflHlrt- JTJH W 
*TT wiftcqiq-f onqaqTt *l<®aBt% Wft5r5 *-<5“i^ q^T qt7, «u<( qrqgrt oqftftrq out- qTqg«qi^ fttla q qlWi qigg 
qqop ^qTSqf qafaTa taltatf WRtelT FqfsqT 3T*ft U?fta tft. 

orntf arfoava aRaaiq-qr afaqra? orTVTfta omtat sftaa ft=t tt htt^ nqaatf wfo gq?ft tarn® ut4t 

aW*BBTaOa cWi4<9*iifl*uft BIT q?M ^Bta>T% aqq^t f¥rft a i i41'>l OlTtTT % ftw ifld> Bll ?ft 

BR^St^IT FqT *TF«IT^TT ftafa «rrf«T *itqBR HmaWt- ORTT WTB BTOT TK $BRt% ftlftlR faift ?Biat 3RR> ajrft 
rqwtlTB W"te 9 RT*CrM WBcft calm Bin «T*t aWrft. aRBBTqaT IWIB a>nft qBcBToqT IRT^ t«Rta* q®3T t W*Z 
ant fqr»qT aigaT orq* wtt a)<*<ia? a? g$Ta wren ttan. fqrftwm oRftq qtafc. go m. mt, nnnR nre'fta qi 
gsjtrT< TTarefta fffvaqq (SgasqT-tqaiTa? aR*aSTt a?q ant OTqfa t qfq qqfaa qR^ mtt. *it. ^t. BtBW? onfa tft. 
m tat qr q<l<i)dl« Btq afire; asTqa<fa>ramtf aRBBRaT q>3T nqta ant, attt qaaqwqrtf. 'fWT gqit^t qq- 
qqjqT onfq fq<q ami' qT aiaaitfaqT aqqjRn aRBargsqTa watt f«%qr ifrqr onta. *fto an tfwqfa? fql^qi 
BF’ff areaaarBTaT gqa qma onrt. *R«aa gfoata qtsqr ^ta sq-arertgatf *recm%qnft<A qq# nfafafta mw 
onta aKaarq sqrq anqa^sqT oirqRT^ fqta ^Tqq gqfa Jiaqrq qnft "aftamacq’ q«t nqfat qT aqqqftaT qqf 
ftarq ant, q^g tfe&ar aR?mffccqr^ g«f «qrqn ant tf q^a anq?qT qqiqq aqyqTfqqiq ??ia qrtt- 
qqr-rT ^|qqq q? ftrfttar arfifw tq w?qqT*'tt qtBarqfta q^ ^qft >tt^ anta qHt wt« ttT. qT qrtfa orrqqt 
tt »r araaT tta- q?^g ?qrg^ g«q g?r q>rtt aqaa artt— BR^qBTqT qqiq =qm qqrtTq? onf^i aa aTa«qfRqft qa^aT 
artt am qsaT a? mrtft arfireqia ^ taaftq qren fnafa m«{t ormft- 

aaRTs^tq qm^qT wft^i tniqqiaq BBTfqa qTt »T?q mqwa- anrefT aama <arfq q?RT«^Tq wwa *wr 
a>Ttt owaia anfq fqhft gaaT ??aT qa oiq m«»qTa q>ffTfqa onqq aqla q^g q?rat qq qTaftas qftftqtfftT 
fqqR on^t PreTsqr q^Rrei art t qia a? oiqfa qr«qT q?f trrT^ qrefT ^ *jqq ^jtt. a?t qq qrn?r^Tifta 
gate orrfq sfamw qraTfaia! onf^i arifa* qf^ffqcft aq?Fqq> anf*i qRm qiatn q?i^t qqresT t asq ma^ 
ant- aarrt *rfq qsRr^refta aarf^ar. ?rqat?q oitqreq qfqet arra gqarq oiTt. q^g qrftfqTga maata q^eta^q 
^^qroqr arqata qia BttVt «pRTt qqa mat oret feqt- *=aq% q?T^t aiaa gfeaR onf^i aa^aafqaT qfqr an 
■4iraa qraaT nraq^qTsqi qmarar^T onq$ qq at q?m ^ ta artt. qrq-g^q, ^qrq-oFqrq oiq?qr faarerr ?qi=qr 
gfqtr tmasT Fqr«r orraaa orq?qrg% w^sqr ffq»q, sftaa Banana #mTt frpt ^ttft 3^ fqren <fr% qqa artt. orat 
l fataa qar qreaa ataa qifq aiaa'Va wt^ «qqai 

aRaaiq^qr q-qaiaT«^»qr fafqai^ ^Tqq fqi^qr mftrqrq^l qfta> aq ta> aif maft man a^aiqaT antta 
a?a>a anft- aRraiftaqra %a£T a^T ma^mft qit. fa®qrg% qiBT gfearaiaT aaq pRrq ifRfr- orrfq gwr rpi% 
qgsqjftaarsqi wfqqq fa*aTaf q<fqrft?q faiffT qq^fwaqSr qanar ?Ta^ i 
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Saratchandra’s influence 
on the Marathi fiction 


Vasant Bapat 


The first Marathi novel Yamuna Paryafana was published in 1S57, seven years hcfoic the 
first Bengali novel Durgesnandini saw the light of the day. Soon however the Bengali novel overtook 
the Marathi, or so it seems, from the spate of translations and adaptations of Bengali novels into 
Marathi. The first translation of Ananda Math in 1898 opened the floodgate, and in the next twenty 
five years followed Marathi translations of novels penned by Jogendranath Chattopadhyav, Taraknath 
Gangopadhyay, Bankimchandra, Chandiiaman Sen and later by Rabindranath and Saratchandra. 
This phenomenon appears more astounding if we consider the fact that the Marathi novel itself 
was making rapid and noteworthy progress in those times. Han Narayan Aptc was very much 
on the scene, and others on the horizon were already moving towards their zenith. And yet the 
lure of the Bengali novel, especially the works of Bankimchandra, was irresistible. Kashinath 
Raghunath Mitra who edited Manoranjan, a literary magazine, was himself an earnest translator 
of Bengali fiction into Marathi. So were others like Vitthal Sectaram Gurjar and Vasudeo 
Govind Apte. A number of publishing houses thrived on their series of translations— mostly 
from English and Bengali. With Scott and Duma* Mrs. Henry Wood and Corelli, Jane Austen 
and George Eliot, we find Jogendranath Ch' ^opadhyay, Bankimchandra, Prabhatkurnai 
Mukhopadhyay, Rameshchandra Datta, and Rabindranath Tagore constantly inspiring enthusiastic 
translators to translate or adapt their works into Maiathi. A helpful survey shows that between 
1874 and 1920, the figures of novels translated from other languages into Marathi are : Tamil-1 , 
Urdu-2 ; Gujarati-5 ; Hindi- 1 3 ; Bengali-59 ; English-98. This analysis is indeed significant. It 
shows that Bengali novels enjoyed a popularity only next to English. These figures relate to novels 
that are admittedly translated or adapted. But all of us know that much borrowing goes 
unnoticed and that all borrowers do not acknowledge their debts. We have also to account for 
diffusion and subtle imbibing of the theme and spirit of great novelists. Considering all 
these factors and considering that there ^rose many significant indigenous novelists in this period, 
the influence of the Bengali Novel on the Marathi is stupendous. 

If on this background we attempt to gauge and evaluate Saratchandra’s influence, we are 
surprised to find that he attracted attention rather late. It is true that his novel Datta 
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was first translated as Bijayd in 1020 ; but either because of the poor quality of translation, 
or because of the insensitivity of the readers, or because of both, Saratchandra then just did not 
click. It was only after his death that Saratchandra ultimately found a high place of honour in 
the minds of the Marathi readers. P. S. Desai, P. B. Kulkarni, S. B. Shastri, and the indomitable 
Mama Varerkar — himself a prolinc writer — translated Saratchandra's works in a spirit of devotion 
and unflinching loyalty. Mama Varerkar especially deserves the highest praise for the colossal 
effort he put in to take Saratchandra to every Marathi household. The credit for introducing the 
earlier Bengali novelists goes to a number of writers like Kashinath R. Mitra, Vitthal Seetaram 
Gurjar, and Vasudeo Govind Apte, but specially to Apte ; for, he translated entire Bankimchandra 
with almost a missionary zeal. Varerkar, too, displayed the same when it came to translating 
Saratchandra. He translated Baradidi , Biraj Bau , Parinita, Pandit Maiai , Palli-Samaj \ Chandrandth , 
Arakfaniyd, Srikdnta , Debdds , Ni$krti % Charitrahin , Gfhaddha — almost all Saratchandra's works. But 
this is not all. His real strength lay not in the volume of his translations, or their quality,, 
but in his deep understanding of what Saratchandra stood for. 

Most of Saratchandra’s translations in Marathi were published in the forties, not a very 
propitious time for a proper reception. The Second World War and its aftermath had thrown 
up challenges hitherto unknown, and trends in art and literature had undergone a metamorphosis. 
The geopolitical situation had been considerably altered and there was a serious setback to the 
optimist’s philosophy about the destiny of Man. Nearer home, freedom had arrived, amidst 
wailing and moaning. War had upset the quietude ot life, both rural and urban. Indeed, in 
an atmosphere of fear and instability, when the contours of the social and individual life patterns 
were continuously changing, it was difficult to receive an author like Saratchandra weaving his 
stories around life slow in movement, stories full of situations relevant to a bygone past and 
dealing with the eternal mysteries of love. It is true that Saratchandra through his age-bound 
stories depicts eternal problems of human relationships ; but this fact does not become obvious to 
a casual reader who picks up his reading material rather sporadically. One might be occasionally 
moved while reading a Saiatchandra classic ; but one has to be a Sarat-addict to realise fully 
the depth of his creative genius, to understand the perennial spirituality flowing like an 
undercurrent beneath tht apparent Godlessness, to comprehend the vast canvas on which he 
draws with consummate skill his hundreds of portraits and to assimilate the philosophy of life 
that this truant tramp has to offer. One could never hope to swallow Saratchandra in a hurried 
gulp ; one has to sip him in a sedate fashion allowing every sip to gradually possess one's soul. 
And the holocaust of the Second War precisely made it impossible for us to take him in with 
this right attitude. 

Saratchandra makes you aware of the inner contradictions and anamolies of the rural life 
in Bengal. He paints a crumbling decadent society ridden with a feudal economy and a cruel 
caste system. Now one could use these phrases in a general way to describe any provincial 
scene in India ; but every discerning observer knows that there are gross differences in the life 
patterns of the different parts of India. Thus, the Zemindar of Bengal and the landlord of 
Maharashtra are not the same. The entire structure of land holdings is different, and so are 
the consequent ways of life. Even the caste hierarchies and consequent codes of conduct are 
different. Naturally, there is a vast difference between the problems of rural Bengal and those 
of Maharashtra. Saratchandra's novels, therefore, appear a little outlandish to the Marathi reader. 
It is true that Saratchandra's attitude is neither that of an avowed realist, nor that of a moony 
romantic. He combines the best of both the worlds. One cannot call his novels provincial. 
Like Hardy, he pinpoints your attention on a particular region only to make you conscious of 
its universality. Still, if the writer represents a milieu different from that of the reader , and 
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does not use it merely as a backdrop but as the very clay with which to create his magic 
world, the reader is bound to find it a little difficult to keep himself in tune with the writer. 
This does happen when a Marathi reader reads Saratchandra. 

Then there is yet another barrier : defective translations. Now, Mama Varerkar was 

eminently suited to undertake the work of bringing entire Saratchandra into Marathi. He is 
justly known for the simplicity and directness of his Marathi prose. These qualities are the 

outcome of his attitudes towards society and literature. His love for the common man, his 
craving for depicting the life of the lower strata, his dislike for both pseudo-romanticism and 
pedantry, and his love for the Bengali language and literature in general and for Saratchandra 

in particular, mark him out as an ideal mediator. The novels he translated, however, reveal 

the chinks in his armour. Here his style becomes intermittently clumsy or awkward. There 

are many instances of involved constructions, unsound grammar and contrived vocabulary. Perhaps 
the translator never htfd a second look at his translations. There is, however, one good point 

about them ; Varerkar does not paraphrase or adapt Saratchandra, he translates him. The 

translations are no metaphrase ; but the translator has probably made a serious attempt to 
closely follow the original. 

All this does not mean that Saratchandra has not been appreciated in Maharashtra. On 

the contrary, it is amazing that breaking all these barriers Saratchandra has been extremely well- 
received. Srikdnta is still very popular with the readers of fiction and so are many other novels 
like Debdas , or Parinitd. Films have added to Saratchandia's popularity with the art-loving people. 
In one sense, Saratchandra is not looked upon as an outsider. And yet one is not satisfied 
with this limited acceptance on the part of Marathi people. 

Bankimchandra or Prabhatkumar Mukhopadhyay were well received in an age when people 
were eager to read absorbing stories full of dramatic events and supernatural happenings. In fact, 
even those who ardently published translations of Bengali novels were not so much interested in 
artistic merits or cultural enrichment. They were interested in winning the favours of their reading 
public through a fairly regular supply of interesting fiction. With Mama Varerkar stepping forth, 
the whole picture changes or ought to change. He wanted us to enter the complex world of 
Saratchandra, so awe-inspiring and so moving. His protracted and broad spectrum administering 
Saratchandra should have given a new content and a new dimension to the Marathi fiction. 
Unfortunately, this did not happen, at least not in the measure it should have happened. 

The influence of a great writer is not to be measured merely by the number of his works 
translated and the reception these translations had ; i; is to be measured in its diffused form, 
the way it affected the style of writers, the structure or format of the novel, the use of 
language, the themes, and above all the attitude towards life. It is here that we almost 
draw a blank. Of course there are faint echoes of Saratchandra here and there. Some have 
picked up his sentimentality to the utter exclusion of his deep understanding of love and hate ; 
some have imitated his art of combining autobiography with fiction. Some have deified the 
Woman, perhaps being inspired by portrayals of Rama or Rajlakfmi. Yet others have learnt to 
circumscribe their stories within a locale or a region. But nowhere do we find in Marathi, 
Saratchandra’s philosophy of life thoroughly assimilated, originally imbibed, and accepted with a 
desire to enliven and enrich it. 

The tramp and the nonconformist, he reformer and the patriot, the master story-teller and 
the delightful rambler have all combined to make Saratchandra an all time Great. His egocentric 
universe is an expanding universe, with an enchanting portrait-galaxy and bewildering hues of conflicting 
emotions. But his real strength lies in the life that pulsates and permeates throughout his works, 
and gives us a glimpse into his compassionate heart, for whom to understand was to forgive. 


im 



A novel called Jivan^Swapna has been recently brought out in Marathi. Written by 
Dr. Sumati Kshetramade, it deals with the life of Saratchandra. Critical writing also has 
intermittently proved our constant preoccupation with this great writer. What is missing is a 
vigorous and healthy diffusion of the Saratchandra spirit that should widen the ken of writers 
and at the same time give them the strength to probe deep within themselves. 

Of course, Saratchandra's influence is noticeable in the works of some important Marathi 
writers. Varerkar himself entered his magic spell long back. Then we have Arvind Gokhale, 
P. B. Bhave and Gangadhar Gadgil, all very prominent shortstory writers of the post-War 
Marathi literature, who are indebted to Saratchandra, though not in an identical manner. G. N. 
Dandekar and S. N. Pendse, two prominent novelists have certainly been swayed by Saratchandra, 
again not identically. Dandekar's Konya Kachi Bhraman-Gatha and then Smara$-Gatha are most 
proximate to Saratchandra's style while in Pendse you find his colourful realism reflected. Then 
we have Saratchandra Muktiboth, the author of a tulogy, who has imbibed a good deal irom 
Saratchandra. Sumati Kshetramade has written Jivan-Swapna , a novel on Saratchandra’s life 
reconstructing it with the help of his novels. One may question its class, but one is bound to 
be impressed by the fact that for the author Saratchandra's literature has been a magnificent 
obsession. Sarojini Vaidya’s fine reflections on £e$ Prafna is a scintillating illustration of how 
Saratchandra ought to influence sensitive minds. Well, one may add a few more names to this 
list ; but that will not alter the main contention Uat the diffusion of his influence is not as 
widespread as it should have been, nor is it so powerfully penetrating as to set up a new school. 

Perhaps the reason is to be found deep down in the mental makeup of the Maharashtrians. 
It will be a folly to generalise and compare the Bengali charactei and the Maharashtrian character. 
But it does occur that the Marathi mind responds in a different way to emotional situations. 
It is not easy to enumerate the causes behind this, but may be the history and geography of 
Maharashtra, its socio-economic conditions, literary and academic traditions have moulded the 
Maharashtrian mind in a different way. There seems to be a meaningful dialogue between Bengal 
and Maharashtra in the fields of thought, philosophy and politics ; but it is a different story 
when we come to the field of expressing emotions. The Marathi leader is much used to the 
overtones of intcllectu. lism and reasoning. He is a little averse to the power of intuitive approach 
to truth. A victim of the habit of sitting upon judgement, he cannot much relish the idea of 
understanding life through the medium of compassion. Perhaps this is overgeneralising and 
oversimplifying the issue. Now that the birth centenary of Saratchandra is being celebrated, 
it is to be hoped that soon we shall find a sustained interest in Saratchandra’s great art. so 
rich in its emotional aspect, doing away with unwarranted intellectuality, and ever so full of 
unsuspected possibilities of understanding the mysterious universe of Man. 
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qiaftqPT— »ft$(Pa- qgF*rfqp flftFPT fogipT OTiailf '■K^frT'd ^FqT. qftqftp »t«FqT RIOT gffa qftrt 

fNqtft pfp ftgf 3 gR^pgfspi piftFPif ffgF-eq on^- cut^pt otp pift-inf ? ^otwitp apif. anftj rqf®PT q s 
qftppT ft qrpfH aufc. 

ai^rT qftfl ftqqfft gg awpji etwi <-gr«Pi ottpt ft - shut, fihoti ym mgviTgpT, Fgrsqr 

sqvT^PPr. cPtf PUR)* POT Plft PFq fqqii PT+K OTIS Fqrft anqft oftpr. anqft -TrtT <3ITf*r aTTPfit aTgpgpijfft 
atftat arrit. raft gfag>T fqq«i qrcftq grpqra amigiPp piq«fft. 

grcqgrfpPT vigg arifa gpgia pgrf FPisgr otpt pPOTTsfa afa+fonisqi sott, Fprft <rb .^q^ raifp,. 
<-pf% gwi, P«t<5 anfq apr* PrftOT. PTHrfaa ap-qipift fls srPifc rqrOTT u*fl ft gftp^q Fqrsqr FftfPOTrgq 
ft < j-i fpra- 

rPTft affg far te^ arrt "* 4t OFP« MTfiw Plft af-iOTa gr4t afP! H-fft 3T«<J aft frtfeai =rr<Y.' «R ap4 a I 
p'RP rPT% arqcrrgq tftqq’cif aftgq if fijtp cotm? an*. 

gRqgrgpT ?>iPPVrtT pisffrr gqfgr airs ptBrtT a< <Plf P"' aftgq wsqra >ft. ft« pvot gffa f^grq gsda 
q^fa -wnift greftvgT ar4. armrqi q-g q«4 Finft pgeFi auir gif $^ptp ftqfft faqp gpp atpf . artn gpraa 
fappHT jggft arrfti ppianp ftapift ottot grno[+, ■ vrf ftqq <t ptsip 4ft, qftpTOTT t?®r T5i«ir 4 

4ft. aftg. gqT FPlft PcPP PrftrPT «tcPT. 

fftafttf fpi 5 :« rPrft anqrqi n?rpq qrft^ 4ft. aigvjg* 4ft FPl^Pr an44 ijr«jgn.pq*H UPPR— 

“fpt«t, fft iff afiPFqi g^g? pupp gOTr^r " 

arr<P I ai«g% fptott gfrgTf« gtPrt fgpTa gTOT% gq^. aii4% sp affgp FprspT ffFp paj^OTk 

ar^. ftgt ar4k «?gpfrfi. ft ft ^gp^ft, ftpT fptp, ftgT pot, giftsmaft aungg aip%^ ftp gpj?g— PRftP 
OTfftOTi pt arge ppprft rpf«pi ottfu grapf ?t^- vreftq flFfftppi pt pftg wrIpt *rt fRggigppr 

pftptst afgig^pft ^tpott otcpt Bfti* 



trTOWift aaftftqq qtaamT ar* nte nrgHqi* OT^a *r*. <ft rpot <-«jI*hi arfaq't* — aqgTflWit* 
wngma urn qfrftq?fta *n*q®qr aaqrft ara am* afl qx q^a qfaa vrt cqtOTT aflOT qqrqia f*m<n StoOTafa aifa^a 
amramr ftqam. *qsq a»* a? »wwi *q£ ar 'am' area ?t?t* aft qr nmvRT rqfOTr afanrOTT qqT»ft qqmTOTT 
5cPV f^TRT otott an*a. hot- am? 1 ( I j??m), qrfaft, (qftatfta), qR*t (q*OTaft). *Tamf>ft («RotrO. 

f*tgOT wn if q?OTiq,OTT arfOTfq <f*rpfK*=ntaf g« ani qqqta u;m** aTmmgaq an aiTfa 

flunf^? qq* qrOTiaai *M, NMt *afmr> vmwrHt anfq qRqftq; hotr qtOTra* arafa^ s's ?qfOTT <?>Tqq=qTa 
tng»qT* ftga *am. ht arafa^ qqqfai gq>ft HHimaiq *q ** rataT qatHm? *q®at. anfq awta ftaR f OT i 
ot® arex otsto. qq i hot ftftre qqf«q*fa« arm aTfta. anqeqT amqsa afcfta attfimHTVH fqafamx^f qfa> 
(TTOT***). afTtpqr qmaxqq qarST anfcq^ qqfa qftqa OT«qT% HTHOT (HlMf)— rqM i a an* 

W1 HOTfigOTT OTT HTfOTtOTT fta aixqoft a* axx*q, qq qr naTat arrafq *aif an*. jf qq qrppP 

qnft qr ^na g® 'sr «*« arr*. OTtOTT— faaqif* otIotx aaTax mm qifjqqra sfaf. otchot ?i Pitqi nyawm 
an^. f*OTT *HT* I ?* an*. xflqqfa axffta HT** HTg® qxq— JTg^mXOTT ®ei %oyf qpHOTTOTi *aT aixfq fqrn qi 
aftqa mam atamx ytoa aram ^5f ott ottftaT *qsa qrqwf am *f*. qsftq * ai* aq #t fa^t qyxa srrfa; 

airfc. 3 &q jhotxott wmN qftqqa qqga anqa. s«emT gv qpa. ®qr qt^ft— aftqiq?'. 'qT^^ft-q^tq'. tmnt 
qqiOTT qiqagq wgq q^q anOTom' qrnwfft qm tf qfq am^- mtr, 'afqqr-qftq: g^qft ar«?t *nmn mqtf q5"iqm*r, 
^s®t aiom OTTOTTW qtq^. OT qmmft arrqqTST q«6\q anq® - aftqq q^qm aiqT gqcqiqiST ftqR qqtq q 
afPrnT, atifq fqatOTT aftqr^t qqf q qRHT ?ft rqr^t %qr fqrOTT angsqTaft 3 ?^ sM OTmr fimT WT^I qT(ft. 
qq frm qm«q qq^ am r?q?q Hi^t, qi qroafam ’?rar«?«ft' q qmtq q 3 »=ftq an*. 

q^qqrqm ^HmiOTr qTqqmqrft feft qsita wm ?t* anf>r eat® fWwt gqq qt* * qrornna qq famfqq 
?\v3iq qr* OTtOTT ‘qT^ft’. ‘OTg^t’, ‘a^qm'. 'qrfOTft' ‘fqamr’, 'qRrft', anfq ‘?rai?sfift' qfqrft: qifqq>t% dq * qi 
amft% afi^. 

qT qrfq^TOTT aigromr ophott* gmm qt^. qirqqqigq aimftqq %»?( wr qttfr $ ott* fqmrq 

»aq qrqt. *«qt qqp ** ^cqt qq ?qrmftq>q ilq fqq« qqmi q'q*. q^t fcqift «qqf«T g«m qft. 

q<qqiq^t g^qnft®! OTT qqqq=qr fefqOTT fqm 'qqftft' ^ qrfq^T 'qi®^ 1 ^ <=qfaft WTRfPrf^^ **»mr ^<?5 

'qrq^V qt ^qr tft ara>T qmftq*sqT amqm ift?ftqt £q> q?a amr aqT an*. 

g^*q ara gqi? qq^tvq. hot aiafawqr hot gnm anmt. hot fmaumraacfr q?<aft hihst htot an< ftqtv 
ot* *qgq f^gq OTifT*< qwt. q wot pit ^cft- qtq^tHT^ hhotV, qVnqtm* qrq^tOTT fqg?ajiftqqR fqfqiqT qftqq 
qtcft. fqtOTT qtqq gft. qt^t qmfqqqT HTV^t anfq qra^t afq«T- afa*HTcft ftma Fqgq pqr^ %q>jq qt*. fft 
qwftfl otht. ffeqm qq hthiot qf^fi-qcflnwi ammi awft qqaqf^t qqajq yt^. qt «mt«qr qrqrftH am^t fpOTTaaft 
anmt. OTT^t qrantar anf^r ftwqe gfir qrp OTiqrfoOT nnrtfer rqTOTTfqqqt Hqrggfq are*. Ihotth?? ^qffiq gn 
nrgdq anga qffi. atOTOT ftpq^. Kt ?qr^ qraaft ottht qr qrgftqm qa^ qa% aigq hw ^«qr qft ftqfq 
HI* I fOTT qaafq HTft. qq q<ldOTI *TOTT HTOTtOTT qrq?«€t?iT a f^HH am*, anqanqqra OTt*t faigqfif qiH*. 

*garqr gqq rqiai mriqr yfl qacat ? qq f** anq^qT *qfaftar taf**OTT qata a qt* air 

argq mwatar gqq *a qqat. *?qtq qqhrft f*ST Hiqqf*ft*t gaar **, "g fqqqr arr*q * aqla *q." 
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JTTtrft a«Hf*<a Stit* faafat q?g*qia? da affaaT? anft. aid da fafast <3TTd, if (ft ^fT^lfT Wft- (ft 

* fTW stet. cursT faa?«»mntft fii 5 ™ 'SsaaT qfta aia g faqiar^t {ft axafaT faqa sna. ^nft arsiaa? 
q<a ^rrspi situs i*aT auru^ aredt q?a ua. siafa a qq g?a«qr fliniqrq^q qffaid friffas gfa. 

(ft q?s faru q??s snaffa star. ^tH vHrqursT fa*t foeft u«ita mast X flFi'qrpr^ at mad^ur a?ra «u- 
qa qiaiara ^irat. q?q$urd siag?ra ara q?q?i>qr fq^s arga- Fqrsr a mar* apt? MTStaru (ft sr?aFa rtd. auaidt 
aa^a faa aiq^qr Kuiata(ft utqa at »-r?rtfa mafat aaa. rqTST yjafaaa iwaa apjg arsiaTu fut fu{ftUT £a> 
?na srg$a qaat. qa?r sra<5a qs®qiqdTu afsutat fuTuat ax +$a at fjjtsi as-nq>®at ?ar fa- 

at aaraft qfat urfa qcat. gareraara ae^a siaai cutest aiqura stat- dgsmaa Fqiat sffFqxsmd fa 
at g^ta? aiT?qra? , Furur araftuuur ftraug -gregr a^t a qradt^qr utf uwffa uni. aiadtd asts futst 
qrsTuar sfftqesatq uraia fast Ifaifs a?tav aa^Tai a urns aaaTa. qa fft ur n urd er«(t +wa auardt faa 

aff^a? xrasTUsr au>t. sfftqesatU fuhi a®u it qfa a*tu aga sh> gaa uiftaut? qa ofa. state? a aiaatar 

aiaaia. (ft qft>a fa urfa agaqqd faga uia. g?*-i u?t gfoa uia^ur nrat uiat- 

avaertt ara au uraru. m»uua> fafa. g?ad s»a sws oust, qa araator at faa* ana aist. fqcurat 
suftaxitfrUTeursiat urfat snd. «-t® atadtd asts staia. (ft utufut Faufu q{ft»uT u?ra ?rs'iaaT «iia. 
atarata atai # «ar nl4t a n? ajrs a ara quasar «iataaTifta ^a. ?ar®ar a>+?r+«a at ?aa ^sga friaTS® stat. 
?aT ?aa ?Pt% 'arvift' ? aia a;rat qsara Fqrat qa^gfa arga ?><t. at aara at^ara«a afsa Far naft ftaar a?7 
PTat. m aaqata {ft faga fast siaa. taoqr aftara at aaapt. orfaaar^ a+at. aasaia at ariiga are^st ftaa. 
at ara q^sat- qa gfiiaaTgi gsgt >t^a at q®at «rfa fa^qr ai^ta? aqrar gFg ?tat. ai«4t4 «aq^i fta aqaT^ar 
ffataa aarfqfq sta. asfxfa' ^t v«a^s g>v ittaUt +r^qaq <t a>qi -airs. 

qra"{ft — {ft '4axia' 4t arfaaa. fsa fa^ra at'3 fasara ^rS. qiadt arsfawar aist. qa atai^ fta «aqss sra 
a anaxig^. ataT^ fsarts ^a>a sr^, qa at aisarsqr a^ia ?TSiai?t at? araT^q a?at gs’ft. at ana ■aiftaaT? qa 
xt^ ^Psrr-ft ?nnartt ssraaat araiTa aria faa>fa7 «ni*a. aqa?Tg% ror-^qr s’-nsr fa?w stat. f(ia «aa 
sftaa ataa?ra?ta? st’prsqi aKnir<*t arg 'aaaia. 4axr« +s+rqr?a geta a?t fat a^sr cqrsr a a®a. fxat,3 stat- 

wfa {ft ? {ft f^ta ^qr aqkatts aigafs ffa fa^atn da fasr ai«at aaad- ?taear faai?TaT uqa ^qwrat at «a 

a»-q?r>ft eaT^qr sdrfta farfa- tasta?ai ??ara ataia ?fafa afa? — m-qrar a?a wtsraa at FqT^n gtsfa 
fg?a. carfat fm atara at aaTX stat, rma fad agiap-q tta, fa -ft aas fae^T, st^fafar at? faqidt fadt am^t, 
Farar gsram aaiar srnsr a? arwr«Tst aar? araa faa taag’i faah <f?®qr4t faat fxga da. sa F^ftaard 
dfa qa agta xafa asd. gx qras xi^aia at fa«{ aidst «ad- qa faqra «nfa+ bt^st grit, da anfa ^a»a 
qia Fqrat attaiam arssat wad. 

{ft oftxrara aqa daid qr?d g+a arrfa at qrafafa dat fast t* faa a dfat aiad. fa4t s»afaat faffa 
nrfat atad- 

bt ansqr qanta qraeft fdft 'srnfiia! < fat arst. gstsi sarfdiaia qa?t ala ar^t fsgaa axafaaT fE 
dtga?ra?ta? {ft su ^a ara^t gid, faa qsa« qdftd, aafa fd^aidat atsat gifa ada?faaT am gsTsqT giia 
anft aa^t aqfod eft x«dd 'jrtPt caaggid qr? qtsd. 



aa 5=areWt taqraftarttt iftfa fat arrnwjT Ka-rfgfo aqg aigt. ?tar taa?rt faa'raint qtar ayraiWi 
f?rt aa was grt, «rTpr nasra ait<*aT attft teret, Gitrofai. afaiaai tte^ st®art ara artgn a^ 

a®? area tit- anfa an fcT^trr atsareS artt eq. ea. *<rt ajaafan areata foy®n art- 

wri terereaT *5T5aq5fft a?rcT?reT anfa nfarer yama fast. aa at anaren avraragre ggyre ito'fnre't 
asnsrft asa ifoa nesti TTfiat. taai anfa are art ana$ 5 ; s isfta <i?rat- nwftsT sflastf sst aft taarer 
a?*<M ant- ssararei teT arrfa are ara at ana?5t tee ®qsat ant- ftaa s^aat ant* 

cm iid? farear ftcii«ii gfq^t arart fasr sst tret 5fta nafnr sts rtetsr ant* ?ft fnr®aT arr|*aT $w- 
nrereT art sarert? 5ft anna nfat ^a amt. 5ft tercNt ve tt. ffavrart ?art gqa an art ant, irnft arnwft 
arratft dan?<j an an naiga aast rega tit aildHi arrt faqa arrt ? fasr fayn tt. fNf artre?a fasaga wrt. 
sqfaa aart rft n?s tt. 

nvafrft arttn at arara. feaa farer ttsMts aa tt, 5ft fafirt- 

"taarerelt anl aaafta angia ?rfttft «ti%- tew agn ngn ssnsfargn tfit, arara?tn? «n«T a;?at, farearegn 
4ft asstit anfa faqa nrat- arrn?ar aie^Ht tee ?ai% teta ansa erert ant t?nr airfa are afar arfats 
srer ant- awrr amarer anetnafa anrt aw> anrere area, anfa aa re i aar arrat <ar? fter srrafrt ant area anft- 

a?ar farei arfayr, fWI arfe arerf aja. ?aT^t aiPa, fare «Ta4i faTar 5ft faata^ta wlo — aa® a>f^t *ta, 
aft i aft ! anat fWt fNta ffcaata- aqa ftwr^t ^5f. ataia? aia> erf a ar?T ftaa a^ta? ftaa araat faaa aiaaaT 
a!t afl aresa are farft- ?r^t atarft a?t gret aeaa ?T?T5ft ta art \ 

#art rf? *3t ga far^ar^ft aa arc artta? g’ «ftaa faai araam- 

aa ar^a arart «av? aftatar ftna ?Tftat. an afaar (aiaa) garaT ataiga faa reea. 

‘‘ate, ata *rt ■aTfa at< aiTla ” 

areart. aa ata aarrar arr< ? “ 

‘‘g wt «rrta aT a?ta?. ?F=ataa ift ^ a? aaT <aftr srraaT a*a gam aat aa a?ta? ?" 

^ 'art. att art, 5ft awrrertt art?-ar4t atarf. aa— i teia a>wfaT<5r ftga frtar ^rrrrit. 
ftfrt faai?^, “are. teraai aereaT aa orrtt atrffa ?" 

“artt, rarer a?ta? ^3R araar «rrt ?rt- arraa ant rearaaT ta aita arrt fareT ?" 

"aaa reaffa aaa are ? ara, a>t^t «ra«*»ar g^T ?" 

"srarerer aartt ? ?a5Ttit a?g Stjr ara^t fata are afrtt a ?” 

aaft tft ararft- firear a are atrtaar arear- are%*aT a?5taa a aartrei aa art. ftrear rftrfrt 3 qafa 
arai 5i? airta, aa firt aT a?t»fta a fere Wft ai^tfare ■art- 

ai^rfrtaT ftaare a?qan*ft anafaT aaatrrt ar? asrea airfo arere afltrt ant. 

<ga«aT ?# aafwiT qiw>ala fatat artar qtf fireftre «rrtt- firet aigaa agftt surtt- ^ga t aafaft aattt 
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*i^Ri Jl* ratat afaa ftffft, faftt ga5 : w, ?aT«aT ait a a ag T — -f aai an% ainra 

^ *fl *nfhrrc ainrpaT maaTagT maiaT fta*T at«T aiptf aaaiar- jrcaaigaaT g anwfftai rtf atgf a 

ftmtft. ftiata aaiflaa a‘at$ araa anfa faaa auft aiga *ft. 

c *^*" u ^iftwiwW faftar faaKi^t in nretft. fatsaT faanraT it?5t arrtft- nftnT aaan anit fmgfc ar 

vreftl «llfa itga w£*ft rqiil faft$?aT VTa'n-atfl r«ll«TT «TT *J«»rt^T aretfg «nftfca> i { ftg 

aroar. ft?lqn : <*al*«ji a^ftfaanta ifr iffwa ontnft ftgn iftTa- 

«nWT ('i«l<5). WTfWt (^fcrfl). '30WT (*lfaTO), fRWfft Oft* I'd), ft^Wa*ft (aftaift) VTCfft 
(a^WT<t). W5 flaw) catit WT anaftfft *tft ffg« **tfort. 

«ra«T it ‘•n^Tf’ it nTflm. afta-arcan ni ftnrc anwmft a rr nmm» i gair* an arata, <mfn»ft n 

* Wit drflpl*>6 9RTT *rftl «(lh famT y$K fait, an ftd?m Hinftna, IT^aa nfftnT HT5 fan g^ar aT atWT ili’ll^T 

attf ftsar aaTit at ataiaata awsar ift, ftm mattr* *M n^TatitaT atga $rn£t fa^tn aftanrit oft maa itit. 
cari ircnmgrft arf»ft gfa aatf«w$nnTrnai «raf aft gaafniT faan arrt. 

'an^nr ni«iRiq> an«f itraaT afngfftnr arft. ait fit arn^a anfa wait ani. an atfitit maftaa an%. aft 
nftnftait ftar arm? ant- cairoTfanit ftsai aftiaifnta itan? f^mr ant- anfa gfr i fa n it ft»aT gaata dtft ftnft 
writ ant- MftPrfit ana? «fTf^r cni»nr fnarfiwlt iftft ar aft arantaaT jh «na ttu^. «tt 

vrmt% * 5 i fd^i HufiiT ga «n%. ? ga a^a ar^^TRt anfa ftftv imni^ ftwrft ?n?w urea arr^. 

aiaaT wro anft arrt- fm wmaini^ ^ ftwR arft m?qfta rifare wfawmar awft 

ftwnft qftawwro 9 stft. afifq iM*it am<t mretw ?ft aifra wt^. 

g^r fif»WT ^ft- aiani Pt?v arwaHT araraa^ swiara «tot «rat fit *tcrt anf*! >pi a*n 

anit*n^ fit fear anwaifTa^ aflscfl fit an^i rwrawr w»a aa ^.fftat tiftma ?t?r- atig^m arnrrft ^=wiai caiura? 
a^wnwrjt fit ^ 3 R wra^t araai »fwi<T^t. gaam? crraata, »n^t a?a®WT»«n faaT aa?a orwfa 

qaga ^«n% ^ area fit awt, fit faiam i«rfat? fwrarwr fwraw ?tar, arqrwT ma ftwrftwilt r*n»ni maftwir 
aartta *Rta afaa ar^ar fit ga nrtt< fitai ? fa»wr itaftmg aarax q»K yftni aaft. anat ^a faga »tit an%. 
armiar anat at ^affft ar <tafit7 laawrftiani jff^t aft anft. wraT 5 ^?t aafn a nit awft ar cwrat nwraia 
anawrar aNp anw^ fit at gwJtawa wiaroT ftg.a *tar at ai^^aT gsar* anat ana^t gsar ? aiaai ^laa ? 

ai5wfl*ai ft«Rft afta aia^ai ai^afir’ftaT — garaar JTtat. "araaT aar jaaaia<ft arraaroa ftwuta iftfft. aar 
arR W aift arff. aaTfaa gaaiaga fta? aa? ftia " 

fit swft. “ft^a a? ara arei \ mw ai? ftrwr gaara arawT^t wraa ai ? ftaaiaftt aawa caa ^t ama 
*wa ya arrt ft *ft aft^taT at^ta ar.” 

garaaaT aT $iaa»aT ataafa aTOara*aT aT atasai ftwnaT a?aY»a fag 'aft. aa^aT aprfaa aaaHt 

.geaa «nfa ft^tft geaa at -aari araata afrt. ’aaSaai ftaata TRaatgaaT aft^ar arft eat^aT awa faaaTaT 

aaaar ffata ardar ftaat- 

aft ftaatft ara^aar aaiar Wta *Wt rata ftat orotra iFfi ar^t» aaa ^ftaaraar wimft# ®aaT 

rar*ar gaiaft anta fai «aar «a°^r ftat anaaaT aa=arft«nft atra? aift, ftar arri. aa fara anawna? 
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to ^n«Pr. jnw <$fita atfttn awft feitt nnga farmft sttor sqfto ftonfl aito. t^ar mfaqa total 
aiifti*K sat araat. rqioqr mn<mta, ?m«m ntstoia ratont mnTftnfafa tota ana eft atiffift in ataiamnto 
»aft<t ton to part anfa fto aa aetam samas an P* atianfatosaT atrfa P3ft araitratoni an«l«ITtft aqa aft$ 
a? oft% ar?* na <wga pra fat tiafnaiq traa atgn ^tpt^- nftnsar maefta atatat tfta awm ?tt. atf^st tft 
saw ?ft nannfta 3to. an eft nrn? tot Plata t&ST at atft ainta ana rarat mtoiftn gnisata? nantn&att 
ntoat. gnTprm toto ntnmtot are nat fend, ptoa ato a« fa^ar aas neernstotga fan nftntft an stare stit 
fcft aitoffT ato faroTftoa fasnr nata gen nrere anftt aaant nna areat fetsm namai a«T Prat. 

anfn tana rarataSt q/p fan atarga atatfto tot. aaat+sni statort torf&i nraarefta ma«mt farm sto^nr 
nam a>-R ato- fast fearm fnaat eareja iftatm men^re a tot- nan area Piat qtoan aatt feta na. far 
?tam >jh an aton* antt niftnar fa<re ft*ra. nn rarem tjnre ntaiTgt «rto at nainta osreit 

atntam faaiTTa asm faaretot Ptga st® aremreaT Pep narar to aft fega tot. 

nrfmft - sVaftafla’ -mmreteit arfato. erenmnnt 4 nasnra nrenret aiinaa. nrfttot tna na:retm ntnar 
aarra na sara fan ntoaifat fear ar + re to to rant anfn earem afanat artota n^natoii afnatft fata eqnt aa 
tot ram ia* nrninrns aT mtott mat amra sotfafna w nma snt arfafesna a i ai afnntftta fatal asm 
srirnfamm. taTar mre rarfvmra atTfn fntat ftoetn rtrennfn; ftqa wst. a??aiaat aftnra a? ?aNt afamft 
<?ai5a fani-^t. 

«tt anfaasiaat < ^rf at «+ a»a faaar nt«+<ta (nrftot) a>rea^tat arftor «T#t r^jp na4aqa 

et^at sits as«t fft <;t+i awaia-ft nca n««t. aa a^ret qfnfna nan qaar-ft <t +i?a<t eat^ar tot tore 
rai^ai nnu ai«<<t tost <-ar toat nqa^ar a«ar ant»at gantor naaaatarsar fai nsanar sarer aga ^ arena 
^afna a to- 
ast arfto a? nrftataa' faaaia faaata to a^rstft aret. dt fa ft aaesfta nttot aftt- far to=ar nmaifa atto 
^a*ft aresfanaras nnaa arnna-tor stfam aiaato a ^u? ana aikaa ama rartota nrfaat ^t arat ja«ft amftnnr atft. 
at frfta amsa a-aar aa»ai aafa ^usa to- ntaaT afs>ntaT aa?T aT ftoma gtosi gamar n?rart^ areat, anfa 
ar-aia? ntsa tot. at fa^aaa ama r t a?t a faa a^a ati"ataT nia aa ntoar at to. fatal «toT arer? fareft 

tota *jra»aT a 4a atemret fsa^l attot a?3t am atto. FS<ja at^r anftista eft ntaa^tat ato4 ato- faT anft- 
gsra attoa farnarfafna srsraat mtor tieftn fa^at nsamta tot. ar naa atom tffntoft: atorrat eft nigmatt ft%a 
■fretot iia nsam at<iat fan *a, fat qnff>a mat. farm ato®ma?it |fen#at an+ attfa »nata mga r ar naaaT- 

a?a fa rat $<fta arfarm aarar are rat tot. atarrma tovtra a?aa stat- areat- eft na»ft atto. anayar naftt ftot 

nra atto tft anfagaftia faga ato. aa gfa ftamgs atto ereta atto. eft faa aant atnr tomiefttoT near 

nsa atmra. e-ar tofttaat -ttot torn, atf tma rma ?aaf attsreat arfttar atnat. eft auata at faoar aaat. 

fa^Ttm anna ar* i at sanama; aaat. atrnamftntft --airar nata atrnf* ?he at ^sga nrfttt t nai tomar 
qgrn ata ?rp to ntsn ^aa>Ta? a? asa Praia. 

p* ftan fetm n?a sfasrst anftt ntear atarer. tama at? na& neftnar a'gaa fna ntos atiftr atsai nwtar 
a®a. faar rma. fet4 tot arar atgna gtosrft naaarat totor pit. faat toft nan arfttoT pto. eft ata<t 
atto, afto atto arat retot faar aaga tarer faar tgam tat. at ntown toaat- 
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■flilWWHT fam viftfl aift eftqtfa feWT Vf«? S?Tqift fTl^t Cleft CTlft aqst m*ft «rift mat arft ’ 

^Nft lit aftniaTSI mfMt SqHST®m ftq<ft neffal'lt STlfwi fait R? sfa atrfallt qqf =1 T?3T fasqRft SC 
cv'cmt aTqsT faac <ft atnat. g«nm ftai fasqr mat lat* aTeiTqq’a etqitem aaa mam masnftlt mmfaa* 
Scar. ifmct ewa — aa® rfst nqft 555 fait rst* maqltm Iijr aiat 41^1 m*a q«i eft • at m^ai mra mtft- 
Scctot fais«mlt afar fascia aift mftaft fwft «kw amm mere araia fa»m a&=mmlt naaai mesa. at 
mfft iffa- favftft gafaaia a?®l cm anft if mmcreasr fa»m mum farm mar an* aa mnarm farm masT 
meat. aft^aar faai acta mar mat art aifa j^rc eft mca 

‘<IRft s^aat cat ama aaft. a«r a. qtfafta. car an meat area msf rat «aaa ssa aft v« fame fta 
faf asa artt- mtra «ct fltar mmrna ■arm-t 5a mat far ama rwsqr atmrn free ?t««i qmrsqrfa aamrai 
arc c?ica attft." 

aeft (ft sat? mrit aifa faaafta $r<?a'f mfalt. 

^fgmfta? aaftaT aft^a smlst fasme ?«a mftam era rntfalHcr siaia 5at aom &iwm*m sma qqfta 
?msm stsmaar amm m<tai asr^ata mat ma meja aaft^m wfmftft j?q ^taa am fmaait 

fiia aa amm sfa ark mmisqr fftatm fmer carr ms maa. amfa; aara aitar q?rfaa «wnm mrm- 
*q? (tea s?ft. mfta araT mserm mm ff «rn amm?** fa^-m mft? cm ?rem fa«m rnaar fmmr mam fasm 
gmlt q?mqfft. fasm % mar afa*s aifa ana maar m aqsqiq? 'Jim amfv am^rtt aia gtat ca fft amam 
ftF*RTq«T m%? q^ 5a anSt 5?ain& faa aa fqaq^a faaa aaa ca aa m?a T*aut af^oft »mwma 
v««aar=m <mfta” irnTagsi ara ^?a rqranarC arfet awm aat^ ^B-ma^ftrt an> ?qifB a?a a ?aT mi % *1 fftega 
fa*a aga art. 

sr qmi 3|qaT q>?>a acara tftftma mfcats faaa 7?mTa a?qmfat qfaftat q-R aWt a^t ararft jit*. 

qua — ^t ftawc +iqa<14t arfftai tr« ? afaa?ta amir f¥?amftft iq f 1 ■aiTfa qqa *q 'ant faft qrm-q 
^ T fn ma<rq >aqa at fsft a-Ka/ta^ arc qrft >ita ^a irtat air^a 

^ara^t 'arq^m qafsqi qsiaa-qia sm mmfa® naan aifa infer nsr nqfaqa -aita rerat aaf raasqr 

darnel f5ga ftft ffamm sta an^m a^qrqrfmw eft m«ft. (Mar qt«qar mcca 

amafjft— tft sftrRei’it aifcm. qrCt iRjaa efts at® ntqq atsr s?a fa<stam cafcst amt 

^t mtwift. 

araanft ift qRcmcsqr aqq rftft aagsq fr«? ait an»m mrsm Rsftftmnm ^t gf?efc ai5 ?msqT 
qftqrs arft mqai’ft mnfti <»tftrt a®?r aa5t ?$cr ?mift qq aarmi. aaTft arccmi fa®T irefta ?tft 
ama frft Rf«i5t fcfsm qfem# am aa rmsm r^a a ms aifa fernm eRcfcam^t qfqqasar amMt as man 

TJeff aT^. 

a?qm^^t qfaa ftamaft faaft aata arta rctsm aam arfe^t asq«(t. arf*n ?Ta«fift la® aaMN mitta 
a? VReftq ar»aa sftqa^ mcqft aqm=m HReftc torn aifta. aaqsa ftq aifrns mmiraia qf<"ia simr^ft m4t 
arriwifai araffc am fiamai ft?s eRnft 



Women characters 
in Saratchandra 


Sumati Kshetramade 


The plight of young widows, especially those who weic fallen by misfortune and were 
compelled by the society to deviate from the exacting code of behaviour, is the main theme of 
most of Saratchandra's novels. He lived at a time when the Hindu society, especially the upper strata of 
it, was in a socially benighted condition, and the suffering of the young widows was paramount 
in that society. The depiction of their mute suffering is one of the essential characteiistic themes 
of the novels of Saratchandra. 

Saratchandra painted appealing pictures of fallen widows, their mute sufferings, and their 
frustrations, and even their supersubtie suppressed feelings. With his fine sensibility and depth of 
sympathy, which were inspired by his direct experience and intimate contact with the social conditions, 
he drew appealing portraits of the destitute young widows. Such pathetic portraits are seldom found 
in Indian literature before him and even after him. 

They are the products of his comprehensive observation, which was guided by innate 
uncommon sensibility. These compassionate portraits highlight his literature. 

The silent suffering of young widows, their suppressed instincts and feelings, were vividly 
and realistically painted by him. They sprang from his deep experience of social life, which 
was hidebound by traditions. They were as inhuman as they were considered immutable. He 
made the mute pathetic creatures speak out their suppressed feelings with the strength of his 
creative art, thanks to his sensitive and compassionate mind. A gallery of portraits, which he 
painted of these women, is the greatest achievement to the credit of his art of novel. 

These portraits are poignantly appealing, because they are the outcome of his direct and 
intimate experience of the society in which he lived. A true realist as he was, he had 
often declared that he never depicted anything which he had not seen or experienced. His 
transcription of life was almost photographic. 

He had also wide experience of life, though his vision was limited to certain aspects of 
middle class life. But the aspects which he chose were of utmost significance. They immediately 
appealed to the human personality of his. Except for a period of fourteen years, which he passed 
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in Rangoon, he lived in villages of Bengal where he was able to absorb in his consciousness the 
•deplorable conditions of the middle class life. The existence of childwidows in such families 
was a common feature in those days. In his book Ndrir Mulya he has pertinently observed 
that in an upper class Hindu family the value of a widow is less than a zero. Often she is 
subjected to inhuman treatment. She is compelled to live in a suffocating atmosphere. The 

account of these pathetic conditions was dinned into his ear even as a boy. It left a deep 

indelible impression upon his supersensitive mind. He experienced the deplorable condition all 
around him, including in his own family. His mother’s last words on deathbed — 'A woman is 
born with a burden of sorrows’ — had left an ineffaceable impression upon his young mind. They 
were not mere empty words. They summarised her life of sacrifice, mute suffering, willingness 
to serve, and her liberality in spite of poverty— and all these traits of a woman nurtured in the Indian 
tradition were seen in her life. Naturally, her last words which epitomised her life remained 
lacerated upon his mind by the acid of pathos. 

Though every portrait of his female characters has a distinct individuality, these are uniformly 
moulded by unswerving flow of compassion. This flow formed, as it were, the very life of the 

plots of his novel. This fact is well illustrated by his characters, such us Achala in Gfhaddha , 

Sabitri in Charitrahin , Kiranmayl in the same novel, Bharati in Pather Dabi, and Rajlak§mf in 
Srfkdnta. 

Love between man and woman forms the motive power in his novels. The conflict 
between love and hidebound tradition is the main source of tragic gtandeur in his novels. The 
external and internal conflict is based upon the deep passion of love, which sometimes assumes 
the force of a whirlwind. It makes the charactets at times even rebellious. But even when in 
rebellious mood, they never transgress the boundary of decency. Because their love is selfless, 
they can idealise the union of hearts and the companionship of souls rather than the pleasures 
of flesh. Hence they remain passive, being happy in their intense feelings of love. The example 
of such characters are many, but outstanding are Sabitri and Rajlak$ml, who, with powerful 
resignation, spiritualise their passion of love. 

Most of his heroines are of uncommon kind. Their passion of love has a peculiar origin. 
It is not the physical passion that inspires his lovelorn maidens. They are at heart mothers and 
the instinctive motherly love becomes transformed gradually and unknowingly into tender feelings. 
Such love which has its origin in their protective motherly feeling is the source of power in 
them. It gives to their feeble personality a titanic strength and becomes effective in transforming 
the whole personality of the man whom they love It gives a new strength and a new tone to 
their character. This fact is illustrated in §dra$i-Jiba.Mnda and Sabitrf-Satis love episodes. Even 
death is powerless against such love. It is well illustrated in Achala-Mahim couple. The same 
kind of self-effacing love is seen in Achala’s devoted nursing of the plague-stricken Sures, unminding 
the danger of infection and forgetting his earlier evil deeds. All her nursing fails to save him, 
as he is destined to die, but to the last moment she tries to save him. Another example is of 
R£jlak$mi, who shows the surprising power of her reserve of strength in a similar crisis. 

These abstract critical views about Saratchandra’s female characters can be best illustrated 
by short review of some of his outstanding novels. 

Among his earlier books, Baradidi offers a typical heroine, Madhabi. She is worthy to be 
considered as his typical tragic heroint. Her pathetic story is simple and runs straight into 
catastrophe. She is a victim of dogged traditions and social taboos. 

The hero of the novel Surendra is a graduate and is the son of a Zemindar. He wishes to 
proceed to England for higher studies, but his stepmother refuses to allow him to go to a foreign 



country. In his irritation, he leaves home in order to become self-reliant. In Calcutta, by chance, he 
meets the father of Madhabl. Thinking him to be a poor helpless youth, he appoints him as a 
tutor to his younger daughter, Pramila. 

Besides her, in the household, there is only her elder widowed sister, who manages the 
household, their mother being long dead. Surendra teaches Pramila. They look upon him as an 
intelligent \outh from a good family but poor and needy. His childlike and careless nature arouses 
motherly instincts in Madhabl, and she feels sympathy for him. She takes care of him. Her motherly 
feelings lor him giaduallv alter in course of time, and she becomes delicately poised between motherly 
solicitude for him and tender feelings of love for him. 7 he unconscious transformation of her 
compassion for him into a feeling of love is so gradual that she fails even to take note of it. But the 
critical e\es of servants in the household detect it, and they begin to whisper among themselves 
about it. 

One dav Madhabi writes to her friend Mandrama a lot about him. Manorama smells her 
tender feelings and she warns her that as a widow she has to be cautious. 'Taken aback by 
her fiiend's warning, Madhabi goes on a long pilgrimage to Kashi, in order to forget her feelings 
for Suiendta But aftet a tune she returns home, in response to her sister's urgent call. The 
letter calling her back was written by Pramila on Surendia’s suggestion. 

Alter her return Surendta lushes into her inner apaitment which is considered out of 
bounds to other males bv the accepted social code. At his sudden appearance in the room, her 
defensive moral mechanism is shaken, but she exercises control over her feelings. She dismisses 
him as the tutor. 

Suiendia, in a distraught condition, wanders about in Calcutta and meets with an accident. 
He is earned to a hospital in an unconscious condition. Madhabi gets the news of his accident. 
Her father visits the hospital, but Madhabi is unwilling to accompany him, to avoid further 

emotional upset. The hospital authorities and Madhabi’s father come to know Surendia’s home 
address and learn that he is a Zemindar's son, and not a destitute person. After recovery, 

Surendra goes hack home. 

Five years elapse. In the meanwhile, Surendra is married and becomes a full-fledged 

Zemindar. But the frustrated love for Madhabi remains rankling in his mind. Madhabi’s ^father 
also dies, and she goes to reside in her late husband’s house. The house is situated in a 

village which lies within the jurisdiction of Surendia’s Zemindari. The manager of the estate 

harasses hei without his knowledge. But when he comes to know that it is one Madhabi who 

has been ejected irom a house in his estate, he rushes on horseback for her home in the village. 
He finds she has already left the house. He continues the search on foot. He sees her in a 

boat, and he rushes to her, and dies on her lap from heart-trouble. 

Thus ends the storv of an ardent love in conflict with hidebound tradition. 

The other impoitant novel, illustrating Saratchandra’s typical theme, is his Debdas. 

Very appealing is the delineation of the heroine of this novel, Parbati. So peculiar is her 
portrait that it merits particular attention. 

Parbati is a maiden who belongs to an oi dinary middle class family, while her neighbour 
Debdas, whom she comes to love, is a rich Zemindar. Debdas also loves her. The opposition 
to their union is hased on social inequality — a Zemindar cannot marry a commoner. Parbati’s 
parents decide to marry hei to an elderly widower who is a rich man. Just when the negotia- 
tions aie going on Parbati boldly rushes into the room of Debdas, at midnight, and appeals to 
him to save her from the proposed odious marriage. She is prepared to fight against traditions, 
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but Debdas is not prepared for it, and hence does not respond to her appeal. They part and 
Par bat I is married to the elderly widower. Though her love for Debdas rankles in her heart, 
she performs all the household duties like a devoted wife, treating her grown-up stepchildren as 
her own. The people admire her. Her husband adores her, but they do not know that her 
life is blasted and her soul is dead. She silently suffers and secretly sheds tears. 

Debdas, however, becomes so un ha pipy with heartache that he soon takes to wine and 
women to assuage his mental pain. He lives a wretched life in Calcutta and wastes his share 
of the large property. 

Years pass. One day Parhati comes to know about his dctri lorating condition. Paibati, 
with her stepson, rushes to Debdas, and finds that he has gone to Calcutta. 

Her friend asks : “Have you come to see Debdas ?“ 

“No. 1 have come to take him awav with me." 

“Aren't vou ashamed of saving like that 

“Not at all, there is no shame in taking awav one's own thing.” 

Parhati is not constrained to admit hei desiie and right to take demented Debdas, 
because her love for him is spiiitual, there is not a tinge of passion in it. 

In the delineation of Paibati, Saratchandra has poured out all the poetty, punty, and 
pathos in his heart. 

Saratchandra’s fomteen \eais’ long stav in Rangoon gave him a wide experience of life. 
This experience developed his creative power at its best, and his mind mn tilted in thinking, 
deepening his insight into social pioblems which faced the educated middle ciass. 'The novels 
written during this period depict mental conflicts and psvchologv of women’s mind with 
penetrating insight and imaginative vision. His social purpose and social criticism ate clearly seen 
in these novels. 

Duiing this period and aftei returning from Rangoon, Saiatchandra painted a series of fine 
portraits of the Indian womanhood. T\ pic.il among them are the following : Achilla in Grhadaha , 
Sahitrl in Charitrahin , Rajlaksmi in Srikanta , Abhnva in the same novel, Kiranmavi in Charitrahin , 
Bharatl in Pother Delhi . . These are his typical heroines who walk from the novels and remain ever in 
the minds of the readers. 

A short survey of the life of some of them will show convincingly why they can be 
described as ‘the nurslings of immortality*. Among them, Achala deserves the first place. She is 
the heroine of Grhadaha . Her husband Mahim is po 4 . good hearted, but a reticent, self-centred 
person. He is a man of high principles and refor. .st views. His intimate friend, Sures, is a 
generous but tradition-bound one. He is highly impulsive, and too sentimental with a strong 
possessive instinct. Achala becomes lost between the attraction for both of them, but she entertains 
high respect for and complete faith in for the one she is married to. But at the same time love 
surges in her mind for Sures. The conflict between deep regard for her husband and love for his 
friend disturbs her mind. The analysis of her mental condition, which is torn by the conflict, is 
depicted with deep understanding. 

The complicated condition of her mind, owirg to the conflicting emotions, is made palpable 
by the author, revealing every thread of complex pattern of the web in her mind. 

Achala is born in a Brahmo family ~nd has imbibed the reformist ideas and ways. But these 
exist on the intellectual level only. Her mind is under the power, though subconsciously, of the 
traditional ways of life. Thus, the conflict in her mind is generated by a variety of 
cross currents. 
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Sures comes in her life suddenly. She loves him for his warm affection, which she does 
not get from her husband. Sures encourages this condition of her mind. He also unconsciously 
become jealous of his friend possessing the one he loves and who reciprocates his love. Finally, 
he elopes with her to a small village where the people mistake them for husband and wife. In 
a short time, after having known and experienced her charm, he wishes to get rid of her and 
treats her as an unwanted burden. Naturally, Achala becomes distraught and feels helpless 
like a person swayed in the midstream, without a hope of leaching any one of the banks of the 
stream. She has deserted her husband, and the lover, who tricks her to leave him, becomes 
cold to her. In this predicament, Sures becomes infected with plague, which is raging in the 
village and its environs. Sures, being a medical man, and unminding the risk of infection, tries to 
treat the plague-stricken inhabitants, impulsive as he is. Moreover, it appears that he has 
become desparate and is impulsively seeking the way to end his miserable life, due to a guilty 
conscience. Achala nurses him, unminding the danger of infection, but he dies, in spite of all her 
efforts to save him. He leaves all his property to Achala. 

Mahim arrives on the scene, when he is able to find out Ach.ila’s whereabouts. A short 
dialogue at the end of the novel between Mahim and his cousin Mrnal, who accompanies him, 
indicates that Mahim intends to take home Achala. 

In this short suggestive dialouge, the skill of the novelist reaches high watermark. In a 
single sentence the end of tension in Achala's mind and nobility of Mahim’s mind are 
skillfully indicated. 

The poisonous creeper, which entwined Achala’s mind, is the natural outcome of her 
womanly nature. She feels respect for her husband, but he fails to touch bedrock of her emotions. 
She feels neglected by her husband. It is a feeling that ever rankles in a woman’s heart. She 
earnestly desires the expression of warm feelings for her by the husband in his talk, and in 
his gestures of such sentiments— for want of which the creeper thrives and flowers. A woman’s 
delicate mind becomes parched, if the husband is a reticent person and is enveloped in his high 
thoughts and his intellectual speculations. That is exactly what happens in Achala’s instance. 

There were other contributory factors, which make Achala more and more attracted to 
his friend Sures. The intimate manner in which Mrnalini treats Mahim fills her mind with 

misgivings which arc further strengthened when she learns that before her marriage with him, 
there was an idea of his mairving her. A modicum of jealousy infects her mind owing to this 
fact. It induces to foster her secret feelings for Sures who, exactly at this juncture, appears on 
the scene. His free ingiatiating behaviour goes a long w r ay to foster her feelings for him. Mahim 
also becomes conscious of this fact, but he is too libeial a person to object to the close 

association of Sures and Achala. 

Another important character is Sabitri. She is the heioine of his novel Charitrahin . She 
has been a subject of controversy. In addition, she caused as much anguish to her creator as 

she herself suffered in her life. The novel, in which she figures, tested his foititude to the 

fullest extent. The manuscript of the novel, ranging more than five hundred pages, was burnt 
to ashes, when the house in which he lived in Rangoon caught fne. Thus, he w r as subjected to 
the test by fire, as it were ! Hut he withstood the test, showing his self-confidence and prodigious 
memory. He rewrote the novel, whereby he not only proved his genius, but also his dauntless 
personality. 

Sabitri is a maidservant in a student mess. She is a young widow. That so low a person 
should be raised to the status of heroine of a novel by Saratchandra was a matter of shock to 
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many critics and some readers. With resignation he withstood the criticism, but when some 
angry young men burnt a copy of the novel in front of him at his house, he was pained to 

see the silly demonstration of their irrational behaviour. 

If seen dispassionate! v, theie is nothing which is immoral or indecent in the delineation 

of Sdbitri's character Not even in a remote sense she is a fallen woman. She is a childwidow, 
who has suffered from inhuman peiseciition in her own house At an t.niv age of nine ‘he 
becomes a widow. The husband of ht*r elder istcr, unde r temi ting pretexts, makc^ her leave 
her house and then he leaves he 1 in a destitute condition I lu doors of hei house ait dosed 

against hei, she being looked upon a, i f die r 1 womm though Ju i pine Slu i, ialseK st imped as 
a fallen woman, and he rue she his no oth< i choice thin to tde to minud 1'hoiii as i s ivant, 
even though she is boin in a Mi ilinuii f imil\ Slu u t , m i mj 1 mu t in 1 student nuss. 

There she eotnes in e >ntict with «»ni college. tudent n mu d S 1 1 is lit hub 'n m i tell t do 

family leplcte with sue mis md doe, mi hi .w h v i» tde tut »t him- ll Sal it i lu.nu hi 

dev < ted sen ant. She heeo i it. >nd in th r t> him \i tii heunu •> m »»e nd mi e 

associated with hei, Silts re d i , lu i uptii i i ill 1 1 e 1 1 * • h 1 iiv lu i intdli t lie e i wdl s tin 

sweetness of her dnpeiliou ml h i c lit ire ! u nl II nun 11 e n lude tint he nn m Ic 

hilling fiom a high eh 1 imib \ itm 11 I \ , l ml m ilum Sihitii hung t » until i ( j ih|< 

of exercising -*ell emiti >1 time l\ vithd i\ > hu ill lion du tenij t in _ ^itu iti >n nl li v* th< in 
Hut an adveisc luck pu ue hu ml i i , 1 nu i h nt hijpui ti u e hu the ip| i n i t 

f 1 1 It'll worn in Sitis conn l hi » U > it lU m IK ft 1 in i in el on ii » ml of tin m Ir *itlu 

to overcome the feelings «)l liu,ti iti n he 1 u’in. to dim! 'sibitii dlow i hi nn-einch ist mdu i f to 

i cmam uncle lied si tint hi m i\ turn m li an her Slu illov mm >uis t> lunun 
uncontt ache led 

But in spite of hi r indilfeience, the hunch of Sins like l pc“ndia his cousin Dihaku, his 

wife and others, come to know of hi l innocence 1 he\ hue alre ulv experienced hei obliging 

serviceable nature. Thev have also full confidence in hei abiding moial restraint hinallv, her 

brother in-law, who has al ducted hei, comes f >ith to assure all concerned that as long as 

Sabitri is alive, none can seduce hu He vouches this fact with his own experience. 

'1 his is Sabitri A spark of fire, as bright and as puie. At the end of the novel 
Satis meets her and declares his intention to mirrv her, in spite of the ill name with which 

the public have falsely stunpecl her I he cup of hippiness is held before her bv fate Ml 

her sufferings, privation, and destitution siem to end now Hut she turns awa\ from the oHeiecl 

cup of bliss. I hough she is conscious nl the fact » t it is not a sin lor a widow to icmarry, 

\et she is also conscious that the soeictv is not vet piepned to accept it is a new and justihibie 

tradition. The advice of Upcndia mike 4 hei loili e this fact 1 hat is whv .he tells Sitis 

"You sav that \ou do not cue to? the soe al opinion Non siv th it vow vv int mvsell . nd not 
the society. But I know one thing that love is nurtuicd md nouushed bv mutual liust, which icmains 

weak, when the woman is not honoured bv societv. She c mnot feel stable m life bv the love 

of husband alone 

Such is Sabitri, a piudent, f u seeing won i who e xei uses cell elc n\ mg icstiamt and turns 
awav from proffered happiness Hut the love of Sitis icn mis rankling in her hcait 1 his is seen 

when Upend ra, on death bed, makes Sai accept the love of Suojim, who is his ward. She 
feels the pangs of frustrated love Her mind becomes ovupoweied bv a vanetv if feelings. All 
her sacrifice, her c* npiiccl emotions, her deep ailection foi Sitis, all these feelings storm her 

heait, when she realises that Satis now belongs to someone else The verv idea makes a tomb 



of all her emotional life. All these feelings she suppresses and does not show her terrible 
suffering even by a sigh. 

This scene is at once pathetic and sublime. The art of the novelist reaches its acme of 
perfection in delineating it. 

His another typical character is Kamal, who figures in Praina. In a sense, she is a 
much amplified version of Kiranmayl, who figures m his novel Chantrahm . Kamal dominates the 
action of the novel to such an extent that all other characters in the novel pale before her. 

All the social and religious problems, which were indicated in the earlier novels by 
Saratchandia, are lull v focused through the character delineation, actions, and words of Kamal. 
She fights for the rights of women and illustrates the falseness of all orthodox ideas. 

I he last but not the least, on the list of Satatchandra's noble dames, is Rdjlak$mi. 

Though she is mentioned last, she is his supteme creation, ‘a nursling of immortality.’ She is 
painted bv assembling qualities of everything that is pietty and noble. 'She holds the crown 
among his ct cations His mature wisdom radiates through her. Her portiait is drawn with such 
delicacy and detachment that she becomes a thing of beaut}, offering delight lot evei. She 

icminds one of the following lines of Wordsworth 

A simple woman noblv planned 
Io warm, comfoit ind command 

I hus unsurpassed aic Siratch india s poitiaits of socially condemned women His Annada, 
Sabitn, Abha\d, Parbati, Chandtamukhi, and Rajlaksmi make a splendid galaxv of noble dames. 
'1 hey do not belong to the limited region ot Bengal, but the whole of Indian Society can 

claim them as its own. The\ will ever inspire womanhood everv vheie with noble aspirations 

and guide them as stais of hist magnitude. 


Translated by Y G. Naik 
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ww>i<e*qit qfqqn «3Tnmt arraq ?fr?ft amrgq qg^ qg> vrr7<ftq nfaw pt— TRqqqs qjtqrv-qTq i 
^ *H*t qqtt*ifqqi fqq?ttmt *f ;7 7 arm* faq^ nq qg^ qg afggq qfgi fqqf qq trfimmT i cqfg »rni Pfrr faq$l 
^fgqgqgqT ait q?q 5^ 7 ajgqg q^ cqqgri fqq$ irf ufqfafsqd qtf ariqqf qfaqigt gaqTqtqr i gqT-gifprqgf tflfqq 
Jftm qt qqtgrfTgT «ig?pftq g i *rm rqqTgt aii?qT qrag-p**! qq 7 qfTgtggrt qwitfpg qtf qg% qg aiqg gfg; 0 1 
fqqgt TqqRl qiagqrf w.n+ufg- fatfwnrqs 7 qqqfiR sfe gjgq g< qi^g i 

viRqtq qRt-qftqPP *R3-nfqvfT ajRitgqT fq^lq gq^ qftgq * efrgq qqgT ®q I qq fgqqqj TRcl-qifPrqgT 
qqrgtqgp* qg qa eq 1 ?qfq qR pfpq qqraqie qfp«=fq. fqfcgg 7 fqgf 3 qR'fpgmi qf-q fqq^ anqqt qifp?qqT gfqq 7 
fttrq f*iH feqqT affagar qfq qgtq mq+r #qq 1 ftqftasgT qfrgaii fqtf qpTggfa^gg fqgq q^gr g^ 1 qq^ fqqgt 
qqT^r q%aq qqarf a? qjg® 1 anqqt <n*qg qtgqgt sqiqg ai^ng affaggi^ ajtfirgT fqq pqqqrt tre qtfgr 0^ 1 q^q 
qirftrtr amt qq qqrarqr qi?tpy qTqr-ngR^ arafcfaq 7 gttfaq gq 1 ^rfa 3 ?qt vf» qfq prgt gqi^qr qrftgi wr 
grtftgr vpqr aifagar qfq qifqst *a7gt 7pg> i?q hr f?j f<H^ qtnq'qt ^dq>T fqq 1 anfg- qfq; vqft Fjfa qfq fq4 tp » 
?qa ntn fgarqgi qroiit gifcg ggqr Wt qrfq^qq 1 tgrarogt ttb^t qfqq fqgyq -ai? %jft 3Tfq<fqq 1 qr# qfifq^t 
?qqqq oqf^firq- Tq^W+T f4 gq>q PIS> qqMRT I m?3tq qqT3TqT qTTt atTfqqfq^ itf ftqtftl qfqarn^V ifT «FqR 7 
qfoqrcSr «?qqT gnr qte qqqTpq'r fqq> i fqq^t pqq q?p 7 qqwqqft® fqqt fqtf?t fqq% «nqqT q;«iT 7 qq^im- 

?wr qrft qf^mrt fqtiq q<* 7 flprggrafqa fqqq n^i gq 1 qg qiiqqx fqq^r arrqqr ®rt ^ggfq 7 «qqq*r o?r^T?qf «-qn- 
ftqapT 0q 1 fowl q« gfqgri anqqi q>«n 7 gq^.A-Pi q>feqq qiqp^qr qra #tfqq TT^qq— airq^T fqq^wT qfq qqgrt 
tre qiq «>^r«f>i gq 1 qRtnfa qq^q qqr^qi fqfqq fwnp^ q^fllqq qq ^firom f&4 qrfqgT opi qiqqT fqq% 

■qr^aht g?q’ qrqq> fiR-q-q-q qfq gq I 

qi7?iq^ qiTtoT fqfqq qfTqp^t fqqq f i7t W7<ftq qg?T qi# ^q faro gig gv-q^T gq 1 fiFS. 
qTTrq^if, qgfqfq, ^arfqfq, gqig. 7rw*ft. qifq^ft. q^g«t ^ifqqi ?q.- j.Iat. qiqwqrqqrqqT 7 &qiq7TW m7«ftq qitfsq- 
gr4 qc? q^ gisJq ‘fq7iq «ft’. ajqqrfet, q7qwT, gqqr, ■anfq^ qRqtq qfqaqi qTsffwgTt B?nr qrqgq I 7Rq.q^ 
qfq mq qq qfq nR«ftq qr<t^t fqq q«?i^ f«q> 1 q^fewl q q«> qfq mr qqgq— qRt^f w cqfq qrq ct epq- 
aftqqr 7 qigT^Mcarciqi 1 q? fqfq qiq^ TRffq^sqit 5?qqr qiitqit qte 7 gq^ ^«t+t qfq^f gqqreq qifp?qqr 5^ fqqq 1 
fqq#> qtftfq qrwqi «g7t 4 7pq ^rq fqqf 1 7i?q v q-s% pri qqisrqi rt^t q^f ?q qfq ^^1 fqq 1 *rt$ 5?qrfqq 
fqqq gqi^i afqjffqq 7 fqtfffgq qut qTg, tft, fgq, iqqqT ?fqrfq 1 qifqqq^ aftfqq 7 fqqRqffq qqnf pf-aft 
g?WT pfTg- anq^q qi^g aft 5=^1 grife^g, -qf^r ?ftfq 7 anij-i— atfg «<fg 1 qqRi^f apqrqqq q-qq qfpq sfaq® 1 
ftpffpqf HRfftq qrtf -wroi, gq=qr. f^Tqqqf, gftqi aiifq 1 qqr: qiT^q qrfr^t <j«r ?q anqqf qrftrqqT arq? 
qtff fqfqq qrft ttw i 

q'nqi g i fprqqi f q>qT 7 gq^qw ifqqi qT^Hq-a 7 74l*aHiq+1 qftWT^l qfp^ ^ gaqtqt qi^f tt^b^V fqqt 1 fq^t- 
pgq?t qfq«T qjfqTqRqrtt 7 fqfqq qqqqqiqt gq 1 fqqtp* anqqi ajqftaffq gftfTraqreRi qnqx qifpt-qqi fq^qq. itq 3T%7 



*to>T 051 I a^ft«RTO VR5T toa ata? to apr^ot naa.W5?t SW aiffcrato tftfto ilaaT ija natan «n#P ? TOW 0HWTf?0 
<n?- <gsi gem *-sT«fY an aiftcnm «tora tot iff p arnatot fanm towyat fafft aft ama ana i aftfanamr 
neaaito want aift e aftoa a* toraaryart want tow afato aiftr 0=1 1 aftfaaawT a *R<ta'tot prt to aft4 atnt 
eaft> £a 1 aftfaaaft aarar# armena ftsraefoe w?ma aft ait mew Btotar Sent? etot 0 tot aertamin am 
f?a anat nftfuaarat ewa «r# fnat 1 ftaat eanftt a?" ea e wa to fnat 1 awn e warm nTfnnmft 4 ftoa arrow 
nam vara to^sra utt^t fnq 1 man wto arm to aiarma nanat sernaa ntoa ftntfarr ana 3 fnat a 0 waat afenn 
wto to afWF ^ 1 eaa mga aftpyt waa wjst ftfto sift $t natt niftetamr ftot an re ant «a fafto e arretonaa 
0 1 at ftfaa e an^ifjR^ man ir a ftato argnpnraat tost ft=<s fnat 1 ftaa nran«wftt ar-as'wat fttoanw ftto %fa 
a 3rflI5 ?WTWfT Ba I nefTWSaT# tlfft &H0 amT |*ae toaft afta a-^pffl 3RTSa ato aft aft wferWn 0010 qafta 
ftaa araaa 1 faaat fliffl vara eft toa wan yat ftfto sfftnrfa 4 ^sflga fnat 1 faaar mar aea eVr $*nfar> 
a attf aratot rreaais gt rto 1 ftaat ?nw wft ai«? aatn+t fnto< am fta*! aa^-roftrtoft aa ararat i ast 3 fnat 
qR0a=5at IR5r)n I >r>t <BFa I 

neajFe pa war arfaf a-aarTie 5^ na+t nfta ana arm-a ton? a ai^ta aea* aw+t hh n^vH+t wi 
fvi^ Tfw?a n« p;f nftwrft «ta f» 4 nt 1 

^-▼rrr anuMTSTnr ?eitapv »cwmT> artqnm few- % »ia-R < > nt<H+i nft«n wnm f<nt qf^ we mu 
amret na aria srorw a arata *Rmt mT'crr ftaa qifoa fta-q; 1 ntq-s aq«m wila qqfm q+ fqafl asfR mI 
am 1 mhi qtelw 1 'fm nr# ft'^ 1 am a aftail <wi qw sum a aim fasMil nh nwto tm#naT^f«a 

yfnftl 1 ftna aft*R*n ^ n?nn a ? % a a ruaife ^Hrmw anq aiift? ft tat^tw 1 ?qrf ftn^t wm ga^t 
fqp-r 1 ngpna't anf <at af-mi n! nt^atnr mt 1 aifRm wer qft ftn^t aftw qft# air-n faie m 4 ntfap^T miifaRTr 
nr^etw qnn 1 an^tam a?n sftt anear w 1 

ptw ^ai^i affqq>tar aftfR^t etw, wait a wtn nst flt»t a nargnfaq 0 1 fqnle^ ft 3 aifaaiicq nnftt 

aarawe ft 3 m*‘ emen ht 54 nvqfafr r fn« ntqfqq PTfaurfaq! afftnwe arrpq>r 5=355 1 fwitP»+t atftnfto anw^^t 
^iwt to afft^ar qft 6 1 ^rt nn qfa arftq 1 fnaqt sftqaat a?RT T^ftra an arft=3 nt toraftr neT+ft tontoirr 
afft5rfara 1 toatoftt qfa anarrfa^ 5 « f e+t aififr nats^ nfa ftq n?a nq^T ftp ft fanst aitaa af?% qft air-a 

a tfrar m 4 1 aa fw<t aran=a a amta Rarqaumi q-tT 1 ?iRi*t aft qnra>ra faa% anftfn gfaw Saan? ant aFm 

0 1 «w atai^r qaTTRe^Tt aitnafta nar mftfWRqt 'ifta nRftfai^t 5-r an^a— na afta 1 4 * aft ampa 
a«fw^fta aaar qqreaa ftor 1 aftarTT ^FepftfT araar ntft, anfuftar qfa «ftar, aig^ ?fa tot a waan 

ipamat ifai^R arararr ^mfrfra aft fgeaaR vtnft ara^wsaT antata aifera?RF* 5a 1 

Manama! ofri aaiF^at awn are* *ta ^a amr a ©ft aam*' faa T P era?t a=s atawer a^t ^ea 1 aft 
at? aaT aa? afa faat ftsaw p^ ^aiaiaa aaraiaga w aer aa ap 1 ftaan a?a 4Mi4taT iaa araara>T qsa PTiant 
^atift aiaTt qaft aaft aamar ftawT afa affe aaifaa ewaa aft=3a 1 fta^ ?)«t+j aa^ara?^ a«ar ay atfta 
ataaeT 051 1 aft^ afttor vja=araBy uift aft^ afft a nfft «eijfaar toi^r 0a 1 wff ?5 m?t. itaara. w«atar. af»aa 
aw? faara at wfer 1 ary sa^amay af0 ana foftaaa toaa 5a— yarf afaasta, ^aiF, naa ?T4t. to tw ’snft 1 

war 'Harawa a>ar aiftaa+t aftw aRa.a=s ajraTvaTart 5i=a ap-tt pt aa a*f qa<f>> qaataw suit afa 
smt Bifft a«i0fa ton nest 1 taftt mamT ?Raa=3TT ffasyrt ft^jrs sRaia aat aar# are^nyati aft aa arftrtta 
aftmfaa afaaa aaraa a% 4 naaws aft ■araa a^nrft ton ?a wa 0 1 



Saratchandra : 

The immortal genius of world literature on stories 


Tulsi Bahadur Chhetri 


Saratchandra Chattopadhayay is a literary genius to hold an enviable position among the 
great novelists of the world. His genius had an astonishing power to give vivid and engaging 
analysis of human mind. Besides this, he fearlessly reflected through the shining light of his 
genius the truth he perceived and felt throughout his life. In the limited field of novels he 

created incomparable masterpieces. His writings exercise a magic spell on the heart and the 

mind of th^ .coders. 'They stir the readers out of slumbei and force them to look 
at the truth. 

The Indian womanhood, in particular, has shone brilliantly in the light of his genius. 
All his critics agree on this point. He never hesitated to give a proper place in his novels to 

the socially outcast and maligned women. Their character, too, received his sincere sympathv. 

This clearly underlines his social consciousness. A man of vast experience and knowledge, he 

depicted with ruthless clarity whatever he felt. The truth is that in a pattiarchal society like 

ours, women have always been neglected and maltreated. We call them *Debi' but in our 
social life, then status is no higher than that of ordi’-iry maidservants. And this truth he had 
really perceived. Wo nia> praise them as representing Primordial Energy', but in reality they 
.lie, to us, nothing but useful commodities to satisfy our carnal desiies, they are but machines 

to seive our physical needs. They hardly get even the minimum opportunity for sell-development 
in out society. This wrong and injustice, suifered long by the women in Indian society, caused 
Saratchandra great pain. Being simple and sympathetic at heart, he could create lemale characters 
in his novels with love and caie. All his emotions and feelings were pouted into these woiks. 
He had tried to reveal these truths, not only through the characters conceived in his imagination, 
but also through Ins essays. To express the m tny fac. ts of social viewpoint, in respect ol women, 
he even wrote an essay collection, Ntlrir Afulya , under the pseudonym ‘Anilfi L)ehi\ 

Saratchandra hi ought before the ev s of the world diffeient types of feminine character 

peculiar to India, through his depiction of their characters. In Hindu, Narayanl, Bafadidi, Mcjdidi, 
Mrnal, Rajlak$inl, Sabitri, ('handramukhi, etc., their loving motherliness and the instinct for tender 
service arc revealed. And his Biraj Bau, Annadadidi, Surabala, &ubhada represent the fidelity of 



wives to their husbands. Had he produced these characters only, he could have completed his task 
of depicting all aspects of Indian womanhood. Many may say that forbearance, motherly care, and 
love are the only qualities worth mentioning among the women. But the pangs his heart suffered, 
and the truth his eyes perceived, required much more for their expression, if his literarv attempts 
were not to be halfhearted. Saratchandra had seen other types of women, too, in our society. So, 
with greater courage, he created the socially neglected and oppressed women — Saraju, Rama, Kusum, 
Jnanada, etc. Man is a living and thinking being ; he laughs while he is happy and joyous, and 
becomes restless in sorrow, and writhes in pain and tears roll down his eyes. In this mood, he 
tries to break the unjust social chains. So, Saratchandra went one step forward and created the 
rebels among the Indian women— Abhaya, Sunanda, Kiranmayi, Kamal, Sumitrii, etc. Thus, he made 
immortal the totality of Indian womanhood through his literature. 

In the Bengali liteiutuie, the field of novels and short stories were already lighted by the 
genius of Bankimchandra and Rabindtanath. Their genius hud a very wide* range and penetrated 
uncharted avenues. Their creativity occupies a very wide area of the Bengali hteratuie. But 

Saratchandra, onlv foutteen years junior to Rabirdranath, spread a much more colourful and 
picturesque light over the limited area of fictions and novels than was possible for his two great 
predecessors. That is whv his popularity is incomparable and has not been attained by anyone 
before oi after him. Generally, we think that popularity lowers the quality of literary production ; 
hut this is not true of Saratchandra. There was a different mystery behind his popularity. 
The aims and objects of his writing were something else than popularity. He had concentrated 
his attention on the true and real Man. Nothing except Man interested him, motivated him, 
or could engage his time. Man, composed of flesh and blood, is a strange creature, whose inner 
world is stranger and more mysterious than the outer one. This mysterious and strange human 

mind was the centre of his investigation. As such, he showed a special knack and zeal in 

analysing the inner conflicts of human mind. He was never inspired by love of nature, or 

consciousness of God. or even if inspired, he never felt like bringing them into his works. 

All his attentions were centred on the strange creature Man. His language was simple ; his 

sentences were brief, and they touched the heart of his readers straightaway. The speciality 
of his technique and diction clearly exposed his personality as a writer. This was the mystery 
behind his success. 

Saratchandra was such a literary artist whose life had always been stormy and in 

turmoil — and whose mind was a flowing torrent, unable to «tav behind an encirclement. What 
did he not do in his life, made turbulent by the storms of distress and privation 5 Five times 

in his early youth he left his home as a 'sanyasi' to seek peace and tranquillity for his disturbed 

and impatient mind. For five or six years he remained engrossed in the culture of music. He 
went singing from village to village, as the ‘Sakhi’ in mobile folk-drama units. To learn the 
art of snake-charming he roamed with snake-charmers. What did he not do in this phase of 
life and what did he not suffer ? Later on, he came to Calcutta in search of a livelihood. 

But his luck was not with him there. It was in Burma, in Rangoon across the sea, that he 

found an employment. In Rangoon, too, he had no peaceful or consistent routine life. At last, 
he left Rangoon and returned to his homeland again. 

In our land, most of the writers enjoy a life v*hose form and flow do not contain 

anything extraordinary-whether they hail from the aristocratic class or from the submissive 
middle class or lower middle class families. Saratchandra’s life, in no way, resembles theirs, nor 
can be compared to theirs. If there is one whose life can be compared to Saratchandra 's, he is 
the gieat poet Devkota of Nepali literature. In Devkota’s life, too, there were so many storms 
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of miseries and heavy odds that it could not sail smoothly in peace, and yet, inspite of this, the 
literature he created has no parallel elsewhere. But it is not possible, nor can be done, to 
compare Saratchandra' s life and mind with anyone of this country. Perhaps, if we search for it, 
we may find his parallels among the Western writers. Dostoyevsky and Gorky of Russia, Davies 
the Irish poet, the English poets Goldsmith, Shelley and Byron, Maupassant of France, and 
Whitman of America, etc., belong to the type of Saratchandra. 

Short stories written by Saratchandra arc few in number— his genuine short and long 
short-stories will not be more than fifteen or sixteen in total. But even these few short stories 
have established him as an extraordinarily gifted short story writer in the world. His Makes 
Abhagir Swarga , Mdmldr Pha! t Ekddasi Bairdgf , Ramer Sumati, etc., can be compared favourably 
with the great short stories of the world literature. His novels, on the other hand, number 
between twentyfive and thirty. His early novels were all in rural settings and invloved rural 
people, for example, £ ubhadd , Debdds , Birdj Bau f Arak$aniyu, P arid it Masai , etc. Other novels 
were written when he matured in age, for example, Charitrahin , Gfhaddha , Pother Dabi % 
£i$ Praitia, etc. 

On the occasion of the birth centenary of this extraordinary literary genius, we, too, 
pay our homage and respect to Saratchandra Chattopadhyay. The only way for us, to pay our 
homage to Saratchandra, is to introduce the readers of the Nepali literature to this incomparable 
genius through genuine translation of his works in Nepali. 
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toff JMlfcfl+t tfRfWT toT?pfT gfaWTd 0q*qRF*R toRddn: qgfqTeqRm =TTO qg^¥t fq qiS* tofT P 
WH *T5 toid^T fnrtfv^ to^fn*r h^t ©q vSRq-jraqTffaf ^qqr to wsrrgto qrqq to* 0 i vtretor 

qrtopf qq ffrton'’* *ftorcfta <nr 'toRqjfaqi qfa fa^T qq*q qrtom antof sifqqi ?re;tto «rto to?fr ©q i 

q>fqg? *tosqrq 3Tf«t gq g»roi anqnf qqqfgtft qftor f«tR toisf^t qf^q fnivTwrf dr** araftrmr g^nt- 
ftqqq fvq. eqtft to qRqq=to wtoq* aivg^q e *qw nfarr HRto fliftoq* qraiq^T dtfq fq^qq^R^ to i 
gq% torto qiqifto ? qTftqtoq sffqqqT gq TO?-' ©shrub? to to qtasiHto wiiq gntoiq fRTq, farctof qqi *m 
qqr? qq gq qnutoni to?R q3r, gqqq gtoff qfq gq^qito^RT ?nft qn?<?qf i jr^s™ »rjrvjtt irto 
IWR^t WRIT CnflR-qT f?«R *iqq>> 0, fqf dto jfff^aT Rif*! ^ ufdfHd mto 0 I qRq.-HTfrcqq>> <HT^ q©3T 
fatodT 0 gq STfa «Fq mftoqtfPto fftWT qi5q q^fvt 0 I to ftoldT iff THTig WT TTTqTfispP iPjfW fqfto TWTg- 

qfafd tlqqif fqqtol. VTRrffq qqrtof ftfd-fqfd ? q^-KTHd Af^HiR > 3rfd *? Wdfqqi ? Fff-g^v qRttoq: qito to 
fqvffo gqftqRW ©to gq flTSd. qFTggfa ? gfd ©SR qqf?fa^ q1<qq fS^T 0=? , to 5©H 0 I anto qto tTCR 
faqR dW JfittoftofRT ©q?t Hltoq?to SSSRl gq qqicH^ Id to? ft<R Hto Ttotodtl q^0T* fto 7 sicqigfqq' 

tottor to?fqfqd mwem ftoqq Mff fa^T0^ i 

s(R«l.q^ q'ndT ^«rraif?fqto sTTtHT ^<»> g-?^ ffdiR q?Tq qg* 0 ^ 1 di dq^mq, 

ftReqqq g q- qw. avr <ftn?>fd3^ fqdiq? *r*i^ ■aigfRVTd 'srgqR yq qer gqqsw 0 ^ 1 

^ft gq ^TTqgRn qif ^ arfqRi a*n qq f qqf 0^ , jr ftoit'«i»^ qqffVd> nftret ffd^ ig - g*?fa, 

ifHRTV, ftF5? 0 %, fto«i qp. qqfq?q, to"itm, qf?q#lq, fgcffd, fate#, qiftqqiqr. toq^i ^wn: ft«. 

qRflton, ^qqro , gpqid. wi*ft, ©fq, sqi-qTqqT, qq< ?rtt, ^iq qqq, fqnqRT. ^g^iVT, gqqr qnft-qnft 1 qRd qrg?t qn^qr 
zfV gq7qRT00qT qifqqq MTRffq ftoPlff torcff dRt qidS?^, g^q? fqqq ©g I df dWfqqfq HNlewt q*qT 
^oq gf»tosqit 0 I 



=TFft 5 ^ TC JTRftW 1 r«rfh, ftqg*f ariRlfT* Mqqrf VT$t FWl. WT^Tl HlOl'M'l HQMTIlt 
q? ’qTftqt gw (qrto g?q)qT qftqq qg— 'gg*q' qgsqqit qqq, qqi fjm if»?l qrft anfirart gp arfvqqq arffai qft 
$ 7 T q^q, ?qift ggsqqft fliqifaiq fttfq lit 7 fqftffRT gqrqqit qpqi°i qfq 5*0 i wsfotw^t $ ftftiqqg qg, $ Slftiqqg, 
qqqrc qrft qqrqqft arwR a«f =r i Rtfqft gpqqit faftqqT qqf irftq* arm q*q qft fttfft 7 qft arfqqtRqq 3*7157 

auqqr Bt i “ qt amn qfq q? qt f¥ 3>ft q^it qfq gqq angft 0 ap g^qswt liro qgft ariftB 7 qtft 

fircft gft qg 1 qtftqft gyq fw 7 qq r q await pftw, gfiggfq 7 ?qR vrfqTfq 1 mqRft ggant jftr qqiqqil « 1 jw 
qqqit qq fqqwrM gfft qrfq qifqqqq gfgpgfiR &7 ft qq r q 1 qq ftftiqqiT fTigwit fttqft« fqqgSfc 7 fgqqft 
jqltq atfaft qpmgift ?qqqt gffi qft qaftqg r 

TRgq^ft aj^Sfoi ft qrct qqiararf gmifara; gfg; qnw qfq qifqffqq: gfo fqqroft q? qqvq qfcp fqq 1 qqft 
q^aft qt sr qvT aq fqffcm q?q qqat 0 1 anqqt qqaqaft gflem qqft qtf qftui 7 070 qqr qifwaff gfgflR ftar q^qq 
qg aft qa? qq qsqTcqqi sq q qqaft anqft faalaqT 0 1 qft qqqq qqar ffqpwr qroifaw gaqatq gqiaft qrft qifafNai gaq 
qfq qq ftq 1 

qifq qfsrfqq ai 7 g aiiar qft ffqpTqr ftTwft qr^qiaait faata gfe q^T qg 1 aiqRig aiiia* qtTfttq graraq 
3 Rq qqi aqraiaq afqqq trfqfsq ?iwii 5 ?ft qrOqrf ^=qftr=5 qqiq? qTffcfq ?tdqT 0^, aqifq ft*qqiqT qifscqqi 
q?iRTiqiT qi^t qfqq^V «nqift quei fqfqre wr 0 1 q^t ^qq+T fqfqq avi fq?t»ft qqiRft 0qqiT sq^nq <m q^qiwm 
qrftqi «fq»qfq; qrqqq 0q 1 qqmqq qrtt-tmRwt gf^i «ifq qRq.q^t q?qr ^ 0 1 qq j<rt< qutqsr 

qTmfsiqi lfc*NI<f>N 6 «l 3 lRTJft q*fpWT fqq ? HR qq^ 0q I HR?ftq qrft^qt 55^ 4 FRcRUqft qi 0 T^t gq UTqr- 
qf* qq^t (ft. qq j?rt fft wr») amretfqq>qT #q i qq^nq^R # trfq« fqq^q 'qRtqft gw q mqt qqqft qrftcq 
q-qr^t ftfqft^et ft ?q qqqft 0 1 qqqqqtq qRtqftqqqit jqqrapt fq^qq qqr qqivrq sqft qnqsft qq fqqga fqq^qqr n?gq 
q^qq qq 7 qftqft qqifqqi fq?qq qq% arr^ft qqmTf??qqT q^r qg 1 qf^Turtq qqR^t qqftsftqq^t ai q f^qt q ^ 5 Hi ?7 

qqfq arqpql fqq^q ‘qrftFt g?q' (qiTt? gqq) qi q^qqrift airq^i fqq’vqpR qftqqft qrttqft q?R gpq fqqfftq 
q7q>T qg. q? qfq qRtqft qFqiqr# qftt gqqqq^r qR^qfqq ft aifq>q qqgg i q^W qq^q gw¥t qq% q^t qfq fqftqqT 
q^qit ^qg i qqrfqq qqqq arfqq>tq q'Rqrqsqq^ qiqq><“i firqqq Hiqq>?qqft qrqqft anqRqr qfi^+Y 0, qqiqqq - q^cqiq, 
■fqnqrq’, sftqqRi'. ‘qq^rq’, 'q>TqtqTq' qfqftq 1 

qRq.qjgq'T yfqqqqT qftwtq’, qtq>T ; R ’7 guqTF’ qi%q> qtq qqwnrowr qqft g<in*i wki^I ft 3 r+h u i q^qrr qg 1 
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qfSjq, p+i^g«ft i?fv qftqrcqT qq^r fq^q 7 aiqqR qrg ?> fTtqrf ftqqft *<re n^T og 1 qqt ^ift ftqqft qqq 
qfw^t 0 ?qqt TRftqTf r«R qfqq dVT apnjrf qqqft fqqq nqqT qTf* ft SftRBg I 

q 7 ?R!T HTTt q*q arvqqq qqq^t q^l q^q-ift fqftre *n 7 qT??qft ?qq qftqTqq? lit 1 qrff qq ftqqrt 
qqfq jTfqqqt 0 1 q7qqrgqq qiTtqq^t qqqy gqqqt hurtit ftq 1 qqqq gqq-qR q<rr qrttqiqi^qft qT77qf7q! gniw 
qTqRq qRHI^fq 7 fiR 0 I qft qT 7 q q 7 ft.qiT yfqiqqT 7 %qt fqqq q^qrfqftt qp^0, qjqqqt qiqfqq ftd 7 «ft jtqq I 

qRqqigqq fqfqq qqwq d*TT q>qip«ni fqfqq Hi^lQR*t gq*t qtqiR nftqrr qrfq cwqq: qnftft fqfttqq^ qq?r 
7yq qftfa7*T qft qf^iq 0 1 qq qftfarq aigqR qrftt ftfvq Ffttwr qT^tqrqq?qt qqq qraq q«wfl 1 qftfqqq qq^t qf< < -0 — 
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< i rrrt wfRRR tftjiRFRTRT fRVRT rir^irr ag i 

R I wk FRRTR RRRR RRT RRfRT qffriftgg I 

\ I tfttfT RRT RRB IWI LjfWiQ* gR Rffo 'JtfwftpTT, fRRlfijfll RRT fRRRT Tftf Rtf R<T JpBg I 
8 I RFtft<FRRiRi RlO$<> RR% ^qiiP-riT RRRiV fatfR H^Bg RT RR RRRTt RBTRTR 5T?RBg 1 

b’rItF *i*IT<t»(“i aigflK ?T*f1 ^nrf rfrrt fctf ngw Rrtf Rif<fR+ for^RR r^bIt i 

tm ^Tcti Ri-fls«Hr %rfRtf ’RSt fcRtfttf 'RftftfRT’Rft gw^Rtf. ‘n% gufR’itf HHwft rr RRTRRt 

*JRBT Rltf?* 0*$lRFftR 0g I »ft Witf RTtfBB aRRRt WW 5igRT7 afftFR RfaR 7 R^RRRftR Bg I fRtfR7R?T Rtf7 Rfa aFR 
♦iPMIBWI 7 RTR$I RP^t B, R7 557? aiRftfftR T% 7 RRRT^ RfRRRjt B I RR R«fRR RTtfRBRT RTRTWt 

*n^ «TRRT RRTRHfR FftfRR #R. arfrg aTTiRR BUTBtftF* Rift Bfa A T% 7 RRRTtf fFR»R RT7T RRltfRBg I RTF^t 
RTrRRRRR FRWR arrotf RFg«T.RfipnfaR 'ifafRtf *<tf fcRtfatfRT affr.3 URctf 0 I 

’ifarfaft' (JM-RIRRI 5*^RT BT<fa> faRR RR^'l 0 I <?>ii;ftRtf<tf ^R7Ttf taffntfitf FRR1R aTcRR R>>RR 7 RTFFTFR- 

gB b i Rfwrc fatfR tfv rrr*V ribb fw afrotf F%Rnn't rtri^I g?g rr Rf 0 anRRRit jtf^tfRT arrotfT aifa R3t7 frrtr 
F ffttf fttfwit aingiB i RRRfrRtf Rtf gfcfR% mf«ni r« faH& I fa?H ^gtf 51 gtf wtf rtr wtrrr Btfh fR>7H% 
>fa$l BFrt tfftf?7 RRR HR Rtf 7 Rfa fttf R#FR gtf $R I *rri% jtftftf qft faRTR RTtf#R I RRR fR71Rtf Rr'BRT fRRFtf 
RTR: R^-RW RfR RR qtf I aiRT? Rig^Bapt RrtTT^RRT aifRTRT 7 RBR »HRT aivq^a jpg I 

^RtPpft 3RTR fRiRR^t Rt W RTB* ^ ^ft RT«?ft firft (fcrfoft) *R? WWW BRBTt RTfU^t 

gw 7 f^W %in ne? i +i?f«R^(ii4 <jiirr> vdSufR ^rnW rfrV »>rfi brrbr rrr^r ? ^rt-^ttrt g?-wiB qfR 
rrb^b i war fcRtfn^M ariRRi RfR ftfMHfRR f<fRR?iiS rtvrt ttw% aig^tr rb. rt Wrr% airaRr si^hr ^ RFiat 
Btwr fip vp^ r> arg?>v r?r i aiawT ?% ? ite^t A ftsw 5^0 1 ? BR^t Rf<RR% rbb i 

%WtfW5ft$r ftWRBT# afTqSRt ?!wt RRIH^> *RRT aTIR>4 R?RT *TW& I RFRt ^RffR^t RftR ^f??t‘RT RBR^R RR^V 0 I 

ftRtfMt ^ Hf^RR BT»ft ■Rft^RT’^ R^WftRT ?*R0V I 5?R r*Ht RfR s^RR 0. R? RfRRTRt aiRTR 
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F^? 0 r SfcrcfRR gH 8R% RfFRRRT RtftR *FRT Rf?^ Flfen arfRTRi R71 0% I 37 ?IW7^ RR R=0— ‘fRdiag RR R!?RT f?RIR 
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9T7RRTSRT RTTtfRRR 5tR> RRRT anBBg- ^3>7 WRTR RRRiT RRT RWRT RRt?F I fR^tBFRT RlftfRR* 

R^RRT 533 : RJtJ«TR^ Rf7RR*t 5^0 I RtR 7 RTRRIFt fR^BfRT# RRTRl^R't g^0 I RF3T RT71 b<><r\ RR 0rRt ‘ifarfRit’ 
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>ig . 13 totoRwt whir tft * tft ?Htwr Rf% 355 5 ^ 1 orf^^rrvt rrip rrh i »nftrc*T 531 % rrrt «tf)w# 

** 5 s ® * RR ^tvt wfM^rfV rtr??rt '?#* $Rf?r# fail*#, ‘^flflfttrT’^t wtfifajtft * 'qfoa RtRrrR'# 

^ 1 *r# y^fa# ftf3J-3fl# Rf?R 53 H#a# rrrt rIr 3t?r 3 Hmifw ® 1 fnftRit 3 Rfa f#r Rfa 
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The women 
in Saratchandra’s literature 


Kamala Sankrityayan 


In twentieth centuiy's India, is there any reader who has not heard the name of 

Salatchandra Chattopadhyay, the famous r.on of Bengal ' Saiatchandia is the verv popular story 
writer of Bengal, whose birth centenary is being celebrated this vear in the whole of this land. 

At a time when the respected Kabiguru Rabindranath Tagore with his versatile talent 

was popularising all aspects of Bengali literature, the sudden coming and popularity of Saratchandra 
was something for the literary world to behold. He had attracted the readers* sentiments by 
putting forth in front of them examples from the social and family life of Bengal, which were adapted 
to his own special style of analysis and his own way of thinking. This special quality of his 

is not to be found in preceding writers. Our respect and admiration for this great writer is 

based on this very originality of his. Saratchandra's wilting has its own special flavour that is rarely 
found in any other’s literatmc. The speciality is this the analysis of love that is forbidden by 

society and social backgrounds, and his hitter criticism of the ttadition and custom-hound nature of 
Indian Society. He has shown great courage in his sympathy with and broadminded rethinking 
on the affection between man and woman. This is r f found elsewhere. With his progressive 

thinking and style of expression, he sweeps awav t. traditional narrow-mindedness of the 
Indians. It was Saratchandra who helped to establish Indian literatuie side by side with 

contemporary European literature. 

Saratchandra has enriched Bengali fiction with his large contribution of sensitive woiks. 

According to modern resea rcheis theie aic 58 works of Saratchandia available, which include 
short novels, large novels, short stoiies, etc. All his novels are veiv lomantic anil tender. Some 
of their names aie . Baradidi, Runic r Sumti , Chandrandth , Bindur Chhele, Biraj Baa, Patha-Nirdes 
Pari nit a, Charitrahin , Niskrti , Mejdidi . Darpachunia , P Santa j , Srikdnta (four volumes), Baikunfher 
Will, Arakfaniva, Debdds , Grluddha , Swami, Chhabi , Demi Pdf mi % Father Ddbi, $C\s Prasna , Bipradds , 
Anuradhd , Suhhadd. The wiilei has beautifull haracterised Indian women, especially the Bengali women 
in his novels. There ate about 178 women characters created by Saratchandra in his novels. 

Saratchandra, who knew so well the painful life and tioubled mental situation of women as 
also the sincerity of their love, has accepted their importance in the society. He has said in his 
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essay Ndrir Mulya that li the healthy, sober and clear head of the cultured man thinks about giving 
women their legal rights, this is the light social path and through this there will be good to society. 
Society cannot be perfected only according to what is written or not written in the sciiptures. We 
talk again and again about women’s social lights. We do not think about a coming age which will 
have men in great number and just a handful of women. The value of women depends only on 
the love and affection, and the sympathy and sactifice of men. God has created woman as weak, 
and men must support her in her weakness with his goodness. Yet it cannot be accomplished 
with what we find wiitten in the holy scriptures. 

Saratchandra has always tried to give his women characters their freedom- -if not social, 
then at least liteury freedom. His contribution in this lespect is unchallenged. He puts 
it it ward in a straight, simple, clear and strong argument his thoughts on women. There is 

noveltN in his arguing methods. Theiefnre, in his wiiting, there is to be found both social 

thinking as well as litem rv merit. 

Saratchandia has cieated manv kinds of female characters in his novels. No other 

writer except Saratchandra has written making women the central point of his works. 

Therefore, in the world of fiction, the female characteis created by Saratchandra have their 
own place and importance. The controversial aspects of women's life, which have been narrated, 
receive a very sensitive expression in his fiction. It is evident that Saratchandra has made a 
great effort through his novels for the emancipation of women in Bengal, future social 
historians will accept this truth in the coming years. The tragedy of Indian women undeniably 
inspired Saratchandra’s art. He is always aware of and often describes so vividlv the debased 
condition of women of his time. And so he expresses his sympathy for women through the 
medium of his noveis. 

But though Saratchandra emphasised the great importance and value of women in his 
essay Ndrir Mulya , he always links women’s importance with men’s life. He does not talk 
anywhere about an independent place for women alone. Perhaps this is the reason why many 
of his novels are named after their heroes, for example Chandrandfh, Bipradds , Srikanta, 

Debdds , Kdsindth , etc. 

In all his works except Charitrahin , Srikanta, and Grhaddha , Saratchandra has followed 
the traditional style. The writer of Kdsindth, Debdds , Chandrandfh, Parinita, Baradidi , Mejdidi, 
Bindur Chhele, Ramer Sumati , Biraj Bau , and Nifkrti, has almpst in all of his works written 
the story of the struggle within Bengali families. In some of his works he describes clearly 

the lack of importance for love in these loveless and strained families, and whenever love is 

being desciibed, Saratchandra excellently depicts what is pure, unexpressed and untold. 

A detailed study of Saratchandra’s female characters is a clear introduction to his mode 
of thinking about women. Women and love are alter egos. There is, however, no place for 
sex in Saratchandra’s novels. The love and affection between his male and female characters is 
sexless, and they live within a platonic love. Therefore, we see in Saratchandra’s literature 

the flowing currents of love, but no unclean stream of sex. 

We should here classify the female characters of Saratchandra s literature for a more 
detailed study : 

1. Loving mothers who are widowed in their middle age. 

2. The cruel natured women with harsh tongues. 

3. The simple hearted loving women who are of three categories, that is, unmarried, 
married, and widowed. 



L * i Ser * ous women w ho do not accept the deepness of love and who think 

all love a big sin. 

5. Old, quarrelsome, talkative women. 

We shall now proceed to study and explain the characteristics of Saratchandra’s female 

characters according to the above classification. 

Among the fiist type of women, that is loving mothers, Hemangini of Mejdidi 
Bhubaneswar! of Partita, Narayani of Rawer Sumati and Davamayi of Bipradas are notable. 
All these women are, according to theii nature, very soft and sentimental. Although their 

bodies are moital, made up of flesh and bones, their hearts brim with unlimited affection and 
love. The women of this category shower their love and affection not only on their own 
children, but on all other children too. This affectionate nature of women is depicted with all 
its glorv in Mejdidi ' s Hemangini. 

There are two women desetibed in / Mejdidi . Hemangini, the sister-in-law of Kadamhini, 

is a soft hearted and affectionate woman. Kesto. a font teen vear old bov who has lost his 

mother and family, comes to stay with hr» cruel hearted stepsister. With gieat reluctance 
Kadamhini allows him to stay with hci family. To get two morsels of rice, Ke$to has to 
work very hard in his sister’s household. But his sister is never pleased with him. Kesto 

is never permitted to lest. He has to live without food whenever he errs in his work. He 

who was looked after with so much care and .illcuion while his mother was alive has to learn 

to live under this tvianny. 

Hemangini sees .ill this torture on Kesto and feels very sorrv for him. Therefore, 

acting as a second sister (Mc|didi), she tries to give as much as possible her motherly affection 
to Kc*U>. Kadamhini does not like Hcrmlngmi’s affection towards her brother, and often there 
are quarrels over this in their family. On ih> other hand, Hemangini requests her husband 
Bipin to keen ^sto with them, but Bipin, out of feat of being misunderstood by his elder 

brother, does not accept his wile’s request. At last the victory goes to love and affection. Kadamhini 
and hei family has to surrender and Hemangini is at last allowed to keep Kesto in her house as her 
third child. With this stoiv the character of Hemangini is glorified in Mejdidi. 

We can see in Parinitas Bhuhancs-.ai i the same likeness of Hemangini. 'I he heart of 
Bhubaneswari too is very soft, and the poor condition of Lalita has created a special sympathy within 
her heart. She has, therefore, equal love for her own son Sckh.u and the orphan girl Lalita. Lalita is 
at first hesitant in loving Sekhar. but Sckhar sa\s * “My father might get angry lor this relationship, 
but 1 am sure that mv mother wull be happy.” And when Sekhar takes Lalita to his mother and 
together they touch her feci, tears of joy flow from the . es of Bhubaneswari. Once mure we see 
the motherly love of a woman’s heart manifesting itself to Lalita. 

Narayani of Rawer Sumati is another woman v.ho is tender heaited. The affection of her 
heart never cares for such disturbances as Saratchandta describes. Narayani loves her own son 
(Jobinda, but she also loves Ram, her nephew. She does not think that there is difference between 
these two boys. She gives Ram the place of a son in her motheily heart. 

In the second category of Saiatchandra's female characters are women who are cruel and 
harsh voiced, theii heart is full of selfishness and full of greed and cruelty. We can see in Kadamhini 
in Mejdidi this type of character. 

We find the third category of worn in all of Saratchandra’s novels. They are women who 
are veiy simple, sober, w'ith heart full of love and sincerity. Saratchandra has been idealistic in 
depicting this type of characters as typical of Indian women’s good qualities. Some of them are 



married women who are symbols of virtue and purity. A woman of this kind can be found 
in the heroine of the novel Biraj Bau. She is a very bright character. The main sentiment of 
this novel is Biraj’s strong character and this sentiment is betrayed in her love for her husband. 
She thinks herself more sali (chaste) than any other woman. This is her pride. 

We also find some women who have been widowed since their childhood. Their existence is 
meaningless and they have been leading very sad lives. They are nevertheless human beings. 
So the fire of love is always burning in their hearts. They cannot go ahead with courage because 
of the fear of society. Their characters appear to us to be very weak. We can see this type of 
women, for example in Madhabi of Baradidi. However, these women have all pure and simple 
hearts, and they are sentimental as they are moved by love. 

Within the fourth category, we see those women who have a mysterious personality and it 
is very hard to define their character. Although they, too, were lovers once, their lack of 
simplicity makes them very hard to understand. The main strength of thfeir character lies in their 
fighting against the traditional structure of life. Their character is very strong but dispassionate 
though there is passion hiding behind this ‘dispassion’. Readers do not know when women of this 
type will change their minds. They are rebellious women who are indiffeient towards virtue 
and tradition. We find this type of character in Kiranmayi of Charitrahin. In Charilrahin the 
writer has brought forward a kind of woman who is very different from his other female 
chaiacters. The woman in Kiranmayi is pure in 'chaiacter’. In this character the writer does 
not show the woman devoted to her late husband, nor does he reveal her strong love to other 
people but he analyses her dispassionate heart. In this type of female chaiacters of Saratchandra’s 
we find wisdom as well as deep feelings towards society. The deeper we study Kiranmayi the 
closer we come to her heart's puiity and sadness. 

There is another woman, Kamal of Se.i Prasna, who comes in this category. Kamal is very 
beautiful and full of virtues. The special ability of her chaiacter is to stay on any field of life 
with courage. Her feelings for human life are very rich. She is not lax in morals when viewed like 
this ; it becomes possible to undeistand her character, although she seems outwardly very 
peculiar. Kamal gives too much thought to her present. It is the present moments of her life 
that are most valuable. She believes in a materialistic happiness and values every passing minute. 
She does not agree with running away from life. In the novel, we read that Kamal has spent 
her life in poverty. She desires happiness, but all her life has been kept away from the material 
contentment that leads to happiness. She is pure in heart and has no complaints against this 

world. We can also include Achala of Grhadaha within this category. 

And now for the fifth and last group of women characters— those who are old, quarrelsome, 

talkative, harsh-voiced, those who are always free enough in their own idle lives to start fight 

within other people’s households. This is typical of the ordinary and old Indian women. These 
are the women who have no creative mind but, instead, always destroy other people’s happiness. 
They are inclined to anger and to quarrel frequently with others, especially other women. 
Usually brought up in an illiterate and uncultured atmosphere they are bitter characters. In this 
category fall the characters like Digambarl of Ramer Sumati, Swarnamahjarl of Arakfariiya, and 
the old Baisnabi of Pandit Mafai. Digambari's character is cruel but natural. We are angry 
with her, we laugh at her and we. unknowingly, even sympathise with her in spite of her cruelty. 
For, she does all her mischief because of her worries and her poverty. We feel sorry and 
charitable towards her. She hates RSm and loves her own daughter artificially, these being the 
too controversial facts of her character. And in her habits we see the senility of old minds. 

Another bitter character is Swarijamafijarl of Arakfariiya, who is a widowed sister-in-law 



of Durga. In other words, Swarnamanjarl is the embodiment of all the three characters of 

Digambarl, Eldke&l and old Baisnabi. She is bitter in nature as well as in tongue, always 

scolding Jnanada and using ugly names and words with reference to her. She wishes 

happiness for herself, but has no good wishes for others. She does not wish to spend a 

single paisa for her sister-in-law and her daughter Jffanada. This shows her selfish heart. The 

writer in his novels thus gives critical portrayal of this old woman. 

The time when Saratchandra was writing his novels and short stories was a time ot 
importance in the social history of Bengal. The people of Bengal during that period were 
much influenced by the teform movement or Renaissance. Some time after the establishment 
of the Brahma Samaj. a new freedom marked its rules and discipline. Many of the regulations 

of the Brahma Samaj were connected with woman’s place in society of that time. Its founder Raja 

Rammohan Roy himself was a reformer \jl ho uprooted the purdah system and the s> stern of 
Sati which were the pvils of the Indian society. And because of the efforts of Raja Rammohan 
Roy, people began to understand the tiagedv of women in Bengal of those days. 

When Saratchandta started wining, some of the ftuits of the tefoim movement were 

just ripening. But this was not enough. The Bengali women of that period were still 

uneducated ; although there were some facilities for obtaining an education, they were still 

unutilised. Child-marriage was very common at that time and the dowry system was also 

encouraged by society. In old Bengal, the birth of a daughter was regarded as an evil event 

for the family. Polygamy prevailed everywhere. A fourteen year old girl might have to marry 
a man of fifty or fiftvfive years ; this was nothing exiiaoidinarv. 

During this period, Bengal came to have its first connection with the Western culture, 
and the struggle between two cultuies intensified. The writers of that period raised their 

voices on seeing the pathetic plight of Bengali womanhood. But the struggle of Saratchandra 

was stronger tha" that of others, and more critical and mure impressive too. He not only 

described the evils of his own society hut also personified it in all its beauty and glory. He 
was no pessimist about the fate of society, and steadfastly spoke for women’s rightful place 
in society with the help of persuasive intellectual argument. His essay on Ndrir Mulya is the 
fruit of his deeper study of the thinking a"d the sentiment of all womanhood. He also knew 
how to separate good from evil and thus could accept the beauty from both old and new' 
society. 

Saratchandra has evaluated all this in his literature. The final aim of his work is to arouse 
the sympathy of husbands and to raise women to their rightful place in society. How much 
Saratchandra has done for Bengali women will only he c* i prehended by future generations. Work 
that could not be properly done bv many a great social worker was inperceptibly accomplished 
by the art of Saratchandra. When we look from this 'mgle, most of the credit as a reformer must 
go to Saratchandra. And to this benefactor of women and reformer of old social evils, and to 
the great artist, we, the women of the whole world, pay our homage on the occasion of his 
birth centenary. 
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Saratchandra in our times 


Bidhubhusan Das 


The relevance of literature to life can he gauged fiom different angles, for example, 
political, social, historical, economic, philosophical, psychological, etc., and todav specialised ciiticism 
approaches a literary woik from such narrow angles, and in the process, as Allen 'Fate very 
acutelv observes in his essay The Man of Letters in the Modern World, the intrinsic meaning 

of 'life' is either distoited or lost. On the other hand, a spurious concern for liteiaturc, 

which implies an intelligent and initial study of it, also implies a profound concern with ‘life' 

and this is essentially a moral and spiritual concern. In order to he aware of these dimensions 
of life we have perforce to be engaged in unravelling the meaning of life itself and recognise 
the identity of man as a moral and spiritual being. But that meaning of life is very difficult 
to unfold owing to the nmgiessivelv attenuated condition of our sensibility under the stress and 
strain of modern civilization which is dominated bv science and technology, and a giosslv 

materialistic view oj life. It is these forces of the modem age that have led to a cultural 

crisis all over the world and the match is in the direction of vulg.uitv and obscenity, 

sensationalism and violence — all of which are manifestations of an ethos that is unable to face 

the deep spiritual reverberations of life — it is the predicament of what Sorokin calls a 'sensatc 

culture in which the capacity for contemplation and serenity, for enjoying beauty and spiritual 
values w'itheis. Such an ethos presents man from a scientific viewpoint l educing him into a 
conglomeration of different processes, oi a collocation of atoms. 

Modern liteiaturc, all over the world, pirsents man as a fragmented character for whom 
the total being rathe sense in which Indian philosophers postulate it, or even Western philosophy 
of the idealistic and transcendental tvpe adumbrates it, is veiv obscure. This phenomenon can he 
very well observed by comparing the characters in the modern novel, both Indian and Western, 

with the characters in the older novels and although the degree of destitution of character 

will v a i y theie will also be striking resemblances. In Bengali fiction, for example, we may take 

the novels of Bibhutibhusnn Bandopadhyav or Manik Bandopndhyay and compare them 

with the novels of S.imarcsh Basil, Buddhadev Bose, or Sunil Gangopadhvay to see what 

has happened to the image of man who has increasingly become subjected to the 

districting foices of modem life, both social and economic, and in the process lost his 
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uniqueness and wholeness. In the novels of the older writers, say Pather Pachdli or Padmdnadir 
Mdjhi % the rural background is inseparable from an organic integrated pattern of life, and is, 
therefore, the source of a positive life giving attitude to life. It is this attitude in the face of 
all the sorrows and sa fieri ngs of this world that gives force and meaning to the character and 
makes it three dimensional. In contrast to a character like Hibhutibhusan Bandopadhyay’s ‘Apu’ 
we may consider the characters in Kamapada Chaudhuii's Banpaldsir Paddhali in which the 

rural setting is invaded by the destructive forces of modernism for which the characters lose 
their sense of being, or what Henry James calls 'the sense of glory’, which is perhaps the 
ultimate effect of all great art. 

The stress on the human condition reminds us of L). II. Lawrence who said : "It is the 
way our sympathy flows and recoils that really determines our lives. And here lies the vast 

importance of the novel, properly handled. It can infoim anil lead into new places the How 
of our sympathetic copsciousness and it can lead our sympathy awav in recoil from things gone 
dead. Lawrence had witnessed the withenng of life under the impact of the forces of modern 
scientific and industrial civilization. The process of moral and spiritual decay and disintegration 
has resulted in a cultural pattern in which the subtle, enduring and vital aspects of life yield 

place to all that is base, coarse, sensational, and trite, and the common man strives to live by 
a rapid succession of sensations. Th is, the cult of sweetness and light is replaced by violence, 
brutality, callousness, and an indulgence in ephemeral plcasuies. The emotional life of man, 
therefore, becomes desensitized and shallow and the image of man gets distorted when he is 

subjected to increasingly specialized interpretations of his personality. He becomes, in the phrase 
of David Riesman, ‘outer directed’. Thus, whether we call him the marginal man or the face- 
less man, the progressive deterioration of his image is the outcome of a cultural scene that can 
best be described as death-in-life. Once the self gets diminished it becomes difficult to conceive 
of character in the sense in which Lawrence, or for that matter, Tagore or Tolstoy conceived 
it. In the p.ist, character and action went on together, because the physical, spiritual, mental 
and moral aspects of a human being which constitute his total being were not sundered. On 
the other hand, with the passage of time the forces of modern civilization, and its discontents, as 
discerned by Freud or Aldous Huxley or Lewis Mumford, have brought about a severance of 
the inner life from the outer, the authentic self being hidden behind a scries of masks that 
man has to put on as he enacts his diffeient roles in societv. While submitting himself to 

these roles — biological, historical, social, economic, or political — he becomes a series of gestures 
onlv, half of them inarticulate. In such persons the self becomes a dubious entity and the 
individual becomes a soit of frightened or impotent will. His identity is either undefined or 

lost and his actions do not enable him to explore tic realm of personal relationships or ‘inter- 
rclatedness’, as Lawrence would have it. It is only the authentic self in all its spiritual and 
moral ramifications that can enact any significant action and thereby can any character become 
memorable in literature. On the other hand, the frightening pressures of modern life have 
leduced man to an automation— he is Ortegay Gasset's ‘mass man’ and his emotional innei life 

is so much attenuated as to become incredible ; it is revealed in spurts and jets, and art 
becomes dehumanized in consequence. 

If the function of the novel is to exploit* the depths of life, to show its abundance, 
that function fails when we conjure up the shrivelled pitiable image of modern man. Modern 
literature as a whole, therefore, bee ^nes so depressing instead of leaving a sense of 

exultation. This impression is not confined to Western literature alone. Taking up the tradition 
of the Bengali novel from Bankimchandra. when we come to the present age the growth of that 
tradition and its modification can he seen by a reference to the progicssive diminution of 
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character in the majority of Bengali novels, even when the setting is rural, as has already been 
pointed out with reference to Ramapada Chaudhuri’s novel. In contrast, one may refer to a 
major novel like Kari Diye Kinlam by Bimal Mitra to notice how character can alter life and 
exhibit what Lawrence called a stable ego. Saratchandra’s characters are the ancestors of 
characters like Laksmi, Sati, and DVpankar, and that implies that the tradition of the Bengali 

novel was really moulded by Saratchandra. In accomplishing this task Saratchandra, like any 
major artist, exploit'd the relation between tradition and individual talent. The main tradition 
ot the Bengali novel, at that time, was represented by Bankimchandra, who was writing in the 
historical romantic mode. 

'1 hat Bankimchandra 's tradition was insufficient for Saratchandra is clear from the latter's 
address to the Bengali Literary Society of the Presidency College in 1 in which he astutely 
pointed out the shortcomings of Bankimchandra. The most marked departure from the 
Bankimchandra tndition is revealed in Saratchandra *s increasing concern with the inner life of 
the characters. In another address Saratchandra discussed his artistic technique and said that 
he seized upon certain unforgettable characters and devised incidents to put them into action. 

Further, in ‘ I he Revolt of Youth’ he speaks of the substance of his fiction as consisting of the accounts 
of personal life, family, society, the tales of sorrow and suffering, the histories of heart-rending injustice. 
In depicting these experiences, he said, he was only posing problems, not offering solutions. The posing 
of the problems, however, becomes so penetrating because the characters who are engaged in them 
leaves such a permanent impression on our memory, say, as in Palli Santdj , in contrast to 
Banpaldsir Paddbali. In Palli-Samdj , Saratchandra handles a societv which is steeped in superstitions, 
old customs ; it is, nevertheless, a society in transition. This village society furnishes a stage for 
action by Karnes who is dazed by the amount of evil there in the shape of ignorance, pettiness, 
ill will, fraud, casteism, childmairiage, disease, etc. His illusion about the peace and harmony and 
joy of village life is shattered but for the insights of Biswcswati who opens his eves to the futility 
of his resentment against them. The suffering of the villagers is endless and in turn thev are 
portrayed as objects of deep compassion. On the other hand, in Banpaldsir Paddbali, the forces of 
modernism have not onlv degraded the lives of the villagers but made them crude also. This is 
the result of the gradual disintegration of a communal pattern of life in which the aggressive 
selfhood is subordinated to the larger common weal. The 'ego’ as an aggrandizing element, 
owing to its isolation, both moral and spiritual, is one of the conspicuous elements of modern 

life and in its ultimate form it reduces the individual into a set of neurotic gestures. In his 
essay Samdj Dharmer Mulya, Saratchandra points out the value of our organic societv which 
gives a positive dimension to the characters and their actions blending both good and evil. 
He does not conceive of this rural society as an idyllic Eden and hence when we meet a 

character like Mrnal in Grlwddha her impact upon us is primarily due to her immersion in 
the life-giving forces, forces that have been generated by the hoary tradition of our country. 
She is, therefore, not baffled by the fleeting passions of life like Achilla, who, despite her 

complexity, is a frail creature in contrast to her. When Achala’s father Kedar Babu visits 

Mahim’s village and meets Mrnal, he perceives the strength of this communal living — the 

contrast between Calcutta and this remote village. He sees clearly that although the villagers 
are illiterate, they are not ignorant. The quintessence of an ancient civilization is blended into 
their bone and marrow. Achala strikes us as one of the Arnoldian characters— half-hearted 
believers in casual creeds poised between two worlds, one dying and the other yet in the 
throes of birth. Such a conflict is seen in other works of Saratchandra, for example, Datta . 
Its heroine Bijaya confronts the village in all its evil aspects represented by Bilasbihari and 
Rasbihari and it is on the strength of her moral integrity that she is able to foil the 
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machination of the father -son combination and her personal life burgeons through her association 
with Naren. When Bijaya has been trapped by Rasbihari to an apparent betiothal, Bijava s 
actions show how intelligently she can react to the crises in life. Whether the setting is rural 
or urban, the staple oi Saratchandra’s novels is the truth ot the emotions, the language of the 
heart being more genuine than the language of the head. But this revelation is not made by 
any kind of a faux pas although on occasions, there may seem, to the modern reader, a ceitain 
prolixity of the filings as in Delxlds or Charilt ahln. A careful aniKsis of the chaiacteis, 
however, will show how the author balances them by pitting leason against emotion especially 
in the case of Ins women Some of them like Kamal, Kitanmavi, Sabitri, §orasi, Bi|i\a, 
Kamal lata, Rajlaksmi, Bhliati aie tomantic rebels , they combine in them beauts and intelligence and 
refuse to be defeated I >v the hostile forces of life It is through such chaiacteis that 
Saratchandia presents an integrated vision of life that is primanlv mnnl and spirituil and 

refutes the opinion ol^ Albeit Schwit/er that the Indnn view ot life is 1 lie negating Lvcn the 
men who at fust aie not quite conscious of their destiny get, thiough this contact with these 
reset vons ot the life ioicc, a shock of recognition and accept life and wish to live The thing 

Jibananda in Detid Pdond makes a striking assertion when he comes to know of the impending 

departure of §6pisi to a leper asylum To her qu^iy whether he intended to renounce the 

world, he replies “I cannot destroy anything in the w'orld. 1 want to live here — live like a 
man amidst men”. A similar transformation occurs in Apt when he comes in contact with 
Kamal in $e$ Prasna. His engagement to Manorama is broken off because he perceives the 
difference between love and infatuation, between the genuine and the spurious. It becomes a 
culture of emotions, not a cultivation of them 

In this way m almost all the novels of Saratchandra theie is an assessment of mor il and 
spiritual values inhering in the theme ot personal relationships, Such an assessment requires a 
profound understanding ot human nature and in this case, as has been generally observed the 
balance is tipped in favour of women. Such a tipping might have made the novels sentimental 
and sloppy and if we confine ourselves to the volume of tears shed by the women, such an 
impression is likely to occur. On the othei hand, most of the women are extremely complex 
and the development of their character through the gamut of circumstances, mostly adverse, is 
often surprising. These women are generally of two categories , one stoical, accepting and enduring 
suffering and then given to renunciation or resignation, like Sabitti, Rama, Bindu, Parbati , the 
other ot toughei hhie, taking the initiative in action, capable of sharp intellectual analysis ot 
baffling problems ot life, like Kamal, Kiranmayi, §ofasi, Sumitid, Bhdiati. These latter are 
manifestations of the life force exemplified in womer like Anne or Candida ot Shaw, or Nora 
of Ibsen, or Eustacia Vye and Bathsheba Everdene of ii.rdv. What, however, is so stnking is the 
nobility and dignity with which Saratchandra endows them, and they issue fr_>m moral and 
spiritual qualities that he discovered in woman. He discusses these problems from the historical, 
social, and cultural angles in his essay The Value of Women , and holds that this value depends 
on man’s love, sympithv, and sense of justice. Such an attitude to human beings makes him 
a humanist and enables him to rescue the human image from dissolution. We have fallen 
women like Chandramukhi, widows like Sabitri and Kiranmayi, deserted women like §6raSi — 
all victims of an anachronistic and oppiessive social system, but more so the victims ot the 
unfeeling heatts of men But Saratchandia, unlike a Zola or a Dickens, does not confine himself 
to the plane ot mere social realism, a 1 hough his deletion of that realism in dealing with 
topics like childmaruage, widows, castusm, disease, or poverty can be as powerful as theirs. 
The descuption ot Kiranmavi’s house, foi example, with its minute obseivation ot poverty and 
squaloi has also a moial function to perform bv providing a contesting setting to Kiranmayi’s 
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physical beauty. As the drama develops we become aware, symbolically as it were, of the moral 
dilemma, the conflict between physical and moral beauty, and the plot thickens in consequence. 
In developing the characters, Saratchandra is not always equally convincing, however. The changes, 
for example, m Satis, Kiianm i, or Achala are not always supported by a set of convincing 
situations. On ceitain occasions Saiatchandra can also be sentimental like Dickens at his worst ; 
the death ol Upendr.i in Charitrahin , or Mudhab in Subhadd of is sloppily sentimental and 
hetrnvs a lapse of taste. But such lapses are rare since, in the main, his attitude to life as 
exhibited thiuugh the characters is mature and is alwavs presented on the level of adult 
intelligence. That intelligence is also fortified by a pervasive compassion that reaches the height 
of tiagedv as with Sandhyfi in Bdmuner Meyx running away from the marriage altar and asking 
Aiun to many hei as she is being foiccd to many an old man. But Arun's hesitation makes her 
realize Ins inner weakness and she leaves him with a sense of resignation. So, when Aruij 

later summons up courage to marry her. Sandhv& has been through him sufficiently to 
decline the offer in the most dignified manner. This is response to life on an adult level and 
should be compared with the response that occurs in so much popular fiction in which a 
similar situation would have ended in a compromise or sentimental reconciliation. When character 
loses its identity the behavior generally degenerates into sentimentality or fantasy characterised 
bv a cliche-ridden language as is the case with a large volume of modern Bengali fiction. Even 
the novel of social realism, in the sense of George Lukacs, as for example, Dipak Chaudhuri’s 

Parole Fk Rita is not free from this blemish. On the other hand, the capacity of a character 

to face life's challenges not only reveals his or her inner strength but its development often 
takes surpising turns which, on occasions, besides lending the maximum depth, also results in 
what James Joyce calls epiphany. We may, in this context, think of the entrance of Su res in (Jrliaddha 
into their bedroom where he finds the weeping Achala prostrate on the bed. The scene takes 
awnv the blinkers from the eyes. He recognises that his mistake is similar to the greedy person 
who tries to snatch awav the ineffable beauty of the dew drops shining in the morning light. 
The castle of his dreams is shattered to bits in a moment. Likewise in Dend Pddnd y there is 

the scene w'here Jibfinanda thinking about the construction of a small bridge in the village 
suddenly finds his whole being suffused with a new awareness as this bridge bereft of any 
art or beauty, appears before him in an extraordinary shape as the symbol of the joys and 

sorrows of the village community. Such a realisation of character through action is possible 
onlv on the pait of great artists for whom art becomes a medium of organising the chaotic 
experiences of life into a meaningful pattern. The perception of order in this pattern results 
in the centrality of art, its capacity to cleanse our beings of the ironies of life. Saratchandra 

had an extraordinary capacity to portiay the depth of life with compassion and in this he 

resembles Tagore and Tolstoy. That capacity has practically disappeared from the novel today, 

except, perhaps, in the case of Ribhutibhusan Bandopadhyav, Banaphul, Bimal Mitra, or Jarasandha. 
Modern Bengali fiction rnelv succeeds in presenting a living and memorable character and hence 
fails to explore the depths of life. To compensate for this inadequacy, as it were, there appear 

novels like Bibar or Rat Shore Brpti. On the other hand, by making us awaie of life in such 
range and depth Saratchandra also enables us to perceive our great spiritual loss. It is indeed 
an irreparable loss— the loss of our authentic self, the reduction of the human beings into 

marionettes to whom the following wotds of Kamal to Harendra in Ses Prasna may produce a 

strange music: “I say, renunciation of the world and practice of austerities are not for us; 

our desire is to live with all the grandeur and beauty of the earth, to live with our whole 
being." These words might as well have come from a Traherne or a Tagore. It is characters 
with a full sense of being that can perceive the eternal pathos of human existence and respond 



to it in the sense that Lawrence implied in the quotation given earlier. The relevance of 
Saratchandra for us today lies precisely in the exploration and delineation of life in its elemental 
form. It is ‘criticism of life’ at its richest and best. His novels not only make us conscious of 
our impoverished and often insignificant lives but discharge ably and relevantly the novel's 
function as given hy Lawrence : "Now here we see the beauty and great value of the novel. 
Philosophy, religion, science, they are all of them busy nailing things down to get a stable 
equilibrium. But the novel, no. The novel is the highest example of the subtle interrelatedness 
that man has discovered. Everything is true in its own time, place, circumstance and untrue 
outside of its own time, place, circumstance. If you try t > nail anything down in the novel, 
either it kills the novel or the nail gets up and walks away with the novel.” 

The ‘subtle interrelatedness’ of human beings can be lealized only when a writer cieates 
characters that can triumph over ‘lime, place, circumstance'. Ait then becomes perennial. 
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Saratchandra : 

The novelist of ideas 


Surendra Mohanty 


"Whether my writings will have any significance in the unborn future is beyond my 
comprehension. If my experience of truth does not synchronise with the experiences of truth in 
the future, my writings will of course have to yield. But if its life will be exhausted, it will 
be for the reason that its skeleton was needed for the emergence of a greater, fuller and more 
beautiful literature. Without regrets, therefore. I will pray, in mv country and language, let a 
richer and more beautiful iiterature grow in comparison to which my literature will look insignificant." 

Thus had written Saratchandra in evaluation of his own works. But that his writings have 
not yet lost their relevance will be amply borne out by the birth centenary celebrations of the 
eminent novelist. The thematic structure, style, and technique of the contemporary Bengali fiction, 
nay, of the Indian fiction may have changed since the days of Saratchandra ; but the impact of 
his works remains yet undiminished. Saratchandra is no longer a Bengali writer. Through 
extensive translations and filmisation he has reached wider Indian audiences almost in all the 
Indian languages. 

Saratchandra Chatterji (187b— Wotv belonged i the 'Bhagalpur group of novelists and 
story writers’. His literary activities started outside me milieu of Bengali litetarv culture, as he 
was brought up in childhood days in Bhagalpur. While he was still in his teens, Saratchandra 
had gathered round him a host of literary aspirants and started a hand written journal 'Chhaya' 
(18%). According to Dr. Sukumar Sen, almost all the writers of this group became, in later 
life, wellknown writers of fiction. They were all prize winners in the short story competitions 
sponsored by the manufacturer of the hair oil ’Kuntalin’ and other perfumes, and some of their 
early writings were published in the pages of 'Bharati'. They were mostly romantic and sentimental 
and their forte was psycho-analysis of women aiound ••'inantic themes. Saraichandra’s writings were not 
also free from these characteristics. Even his later writn.gs like Charilrahin and Pather Dabi are 
not free from an exuberance of romant* love and sentimental dialogues. 

Saratchandra was influenced by both Bankimchandra Chatterji and Rabindranath Tagore. 
While his early novels like Biraj Bau, Palli-Samaj, etc., were not much different in theme from 
Bankimchandra’s, Tagore’s influence was distinct in his later writings. In spite of all this, if 



Saratchandra developed a distinct literary image, it was for the sweeping dimension of ideas, 
which in his time context was almost revolutionary. The deep humanism and radicalism of his 
ideas were so pervasive that he attained instantaneous fame and popularity in modern Bengali 
literature. “Kven Bankimchandra Chatterji's werks, not to say Rabindranath Tagores, were 
never received by the general reader with eagerness and warmth”, so writes L)r. Sen in his 
history of the Bengali literature. 

The world literary scene ni the early decades of the twentieth century was a period of 
confusion and loss of faith in tradition, as a result of developments in the socio-economic, 
political and other fields. I his was a great feature of the earlv twentieth century novels. 
Unconsciously though, Saratchandra f s novels hear the imprint of this intellectual turmoil and 
cynicism at the traditional Indian values and faith. The long harangues and diatribes of 
Kiranmayi in Charitrahin against the Hindu Pur anas and Vpani^adas, and her dialectical analysis 
of the concept of soul, though unwat ranted and out of place, can be cited’ as an instance. 

The writings of Saratchandra bear the signs of the conflict between the traditional values 
and ideas and the new emerging forces of progress. Saratchandra, being a humanist, could not 
be an extremist. He always sought to strike a balance in this conflict. Though he had raised 

his voice loud and stiident against the superstition-ridden, castebound Hindu society, he had 
never despised it. Tiwari, a type chaiacter in Father Dabi , was allergic towards Bharati ns she 
was a Christian and. therefore, according to his standards, a 'mlechchha'. Yet his attitude 
towards Bharati changed through latter's nursing, while Tiwari was laid up with an attack of 
smallpox in a friendless city. Similarly, Sabitri, an erratic widow in Charitrahin , carved out a 
niche in the affection of Satis and Behari. Saratchandra lelied more on this change of heart 
than on compulsion for change of human character and emergence of new progressive values. 
He did not ride roughshod over the caste-ridden and dogmatic Hindu society. But he advocated 
a change of heart through which real reform could be brought about. Though in the present 

context this ambivalent attitude may seem naive, yet it has to be remembered that Saratchandra 
could not get over the limitatitms of his times. The great Oriya novelist, Fakir Mohan ( 1845 — 1013 ), 

who was almost a contemporary of Saratchandra, though an ardent social reformer, suffered from 

the same handicap as won id be evident in his novel Prdyaschitta . 

On the political front, the issue between non-violence and anarchical terrorism was a buYning 
question of Saratchandra’s times. Though, through the character of Sabyasachi, Saratchandra projected 
the ideas of anarchical terrorism for bringing about political change in the country, yet he had 
lurking sympathy for non-violence and peaceful methods for attaining the change. For instance, 
Bharati, an ardent activist of the ‘Father Dabi' group which advocated terrorism, assures Apurba 
when the latter enquires of her whether members of 'Father Dabi’ do not believe in untouchability 
and caste inhibitions : “No, but if someone wants to abide by it we do not feed him by force. We 
respect the individual sentiment. You need not be afraid.” This logic can be extended to the realm of 
his political ideas. Anarchical violence may be found neccessary at times, as circumstances warrant, 
yet it is not a 'must' inasmuch as the same result could be obtained through the change of heart. 

In chapter twenty of Pother Dabi, Bharati, in her dialogue with Sabyasachi, says : “We want 
to realise the highest ideals of freedom, but I cannot believe that in order to reach this noble 
objective of God, there is no other way than this cruel path of bloodshed.” This ambivalent 
approach is not an ideological hesitancy of Saratchandra, but limitations of his times. Kven 
Sabyasachi, the mentor of ‘Father Dabi’, could not extricate himself from this attitudinal confusion. 
Otherwise, why would he have gone out of his way and behaved in a sentimental fashion to save 
the life of Apurba, when death sentence was pronounced on him by the rest of the ‘Pather Dabi' 



group in a secret trial for his betrayal of their activities ? Whatever may have been the social and 
political views of Saratchandia, he was a liberal humanist. Across centuries, through innumerable 
bloodsheds and cruel repressions in the name of change and progress, ultimately these values of 
liberal humanism have prevailed and have ushered in the emergence of a new and better generation 
of men. 

Though Saratchandra dealt with familiar things and situations, essentially he was a writci of 
protest and dissent. His protest is sometimes loud and sometimes mute. Yet its strength con not 
be gainsaid. His sympathy for the underdog, the oppressed, and the humiliated overflowed the 
brims of his writings. He was for the emancipation of women, abolition of caste-ridden society, 
remarriage rights of women, and a sympathetic appreciation < f human limitations. In this regard, 
he was not fundamentally much different from the other novelists of his times. 

Every literature worth its name is bound to be a literature of protest. Saratchandra clothed 
it in a sophisticated Style and technique. But his greatness lies in the fact that he was a 
novelist of ideas. In this context it may be recalled that in the post-World War period of 
the English literature, there was a group of novelists named ‘Bloomsbury Group'. These novelists 
wanted to feed their ideas and convictions to the existing society in order to make it a better 
world. Saratchandra, though far apart from the Bloomsbury Group, had the same objective in 
view. The long discourses by various characters in his novels, which were out of place and 
out of tune, were mainly designed to project his socio political ideas in a decadent society. In 
Pother Dahi , therefore, he has claimed superiority of the litterateur over the politicians of the 
moment. Unlike the present generation of novelists, he was not a mere enteitainer. His ideas 
were his tools for changing the society and he had chosen the short story and fiction as its 
medium. Verily, the pen was mightier than the sword in the writings of Saratchandra. He believed, 
like the Bloomsbury Group of novelists, that a formal change in the ordering of society could 
not itself chirm* the men and women who lived in it. Change of ideas and concepts alone could 
bring about a real change in the society. 

The time context of Saratchandra has undoubtedly undergone vast change beyond 
recognition. I he literary taste of his time has no doubt changed in keeping with the mood of 
present times. But if Saratchandra will still survive in the hearts of freedom-loving men and 
women, not of any particular country or time, it is for the message of Pother Dabi as expressed 
in the words of Bharati : 

"We are all crusaders. We will march ahead by accepting all the demands of man 
for his growth and evolution, by crushing all the i*: facies on our way so that those who come 
after us can march without obstacles. None can sto 4 this undaunted march — this is our pledge. 
Will you join our group ?" 

This is an eternal question which has been raised in different contexts. But its relevance is still 
alive, and has not lost its force. Let the centenary celebration remind us of this pledge once 
again, so that the pilgrim continues his unending journey on the tortuous path of history. 
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Saratchandra : 

A study in retrospect 


Sachi Raut Roy 


In the literary world of India Saratchandra is a name to conjure with. He figures as 

a story-teller of great magnitude, equal perhaps to his Hindi counterpart, Premchand— his 

contemporary. His novels were read and admired not only by vast multitudes of Bengali readers, 
but also by many an Oriya reader conversant with the Bengali language. In fact, in the thirties, 
he exercised considerable influence on the voung and older generations of Orissa. In a later 

period, some of his novels were translated into Oriya and these, though not in their original form, 
were equally enjoyed by the Oriya readers and writers. 

Saratchandra’s relentless struggles against the forces of conservatism and revivalism 
through some of his ever memorable characters made him simultaneously popular and unpopular 
with his vast readership which is broadlv divided into two categories— the pro-changers and 

the no-changers. The no-changers and the diehards had, of course, no soft woid for him. But 
what is more astonishing is that even some of the so-call.d ‘Progressives' dab him with various 
interpretations such as a protagonist of middle class morality, supine sentimentality, etc. 

forgetting the fact that Saratchandra was a realist out and out and an avowed non-conformist 
in his approach to life embracing both rural and urban communities. He accepted change as 

a ‘partner of life’, in the words of Pundit Jawaharlal Nehru, and tried to portray in his own 

incomparable way the slow but sure processes of change that were taking place in our social 
and individual life. He not only delineated the inherent conflicts and antagonisms of the 

existing social relationships, but also painted life in its native grandeur emphasizing unity amidst 
diversity that was Indian society. 

Some of his admirers, through over-enthusiasm, imagined him to be anything except a 
story-teller and tried to clothe him with borrowed plumes of a ‘philosopher', 'social reformer’, 
and even a ‘revolutionary’, and what not. His two later works Father Dahl and Se$ Pra&na 
belonging to the ‘ambitious’ phase were partly responsible for these attributions. According to 
a liberal critic of eminence, the first, a melodrama of violent action interspersed with patriotic 
rant proved more satisfying to Sexton Blake’s flock than Sexton Blake himself and the second 
an essay on new morality was neither new nor moral, nor tor that matter an essay. 



But this attitude* I should say, is rather a sedentary view of the great artist Saratchandra 
and what he really stood for. An artist has got many moods to express and many a situation 
to tackle. Besides, .considered against the background of freedom struggle and the upsurge of 

patriotic movement, Pother Da hi was more an invocation rather than a work of 'proud 

detachment’ which a writer sometimes boasts of. 

That Saratchandra was not isolated from the mainstream of national consciousness can 
hardly be over-emphasized. Nobody can deny today that the book, despite rhetorics, had an 

impact on the then revolution!* y elements of the society who had slaked their all for the 

freedom of the country. 

All are, however, unanimous that Saiatchandra's e.nliei woiks are inoie enduring than the 
later ones, “for in it he drew on his own resouices ; th.it is to say, he those, oi lathei, was 

chosen by, the light ^subjects, so that the lest took eaie of itself.” The Biahmin-dominated 

Bengali village was known to him well enough. The diit and squabble, the mean plots and 

counterplots warring against every ounce of boiutv, and beaut v itself inviolable, invulnerable, 
bursting upon the dill, stink and stagnation oi villige s Pieties redeemed his eailiei woiks. 

These bad characters, the crust of evil in village communities, have gone to the making of 

some of Saratchandra’* memorable episodes. 

Buddhadev Bose in his An Acre of (irccn Gross sivs ol Saratchandta “Saiatchandra is a 
master of sentiment, oi the stoiv of sentiments and even of the sentimental storv. He has never 

depicted passion, nor life’s enchantments oi disenchantment*, and his sensibility is limited. He has 
humour hut never achieved comedy, he has pathos but tragedy is outside his lange... .His world is 
bound up in everyday realitv, an altogether worldly wo: Id full of suptemcly sociable human beings 
whose actions and conversations are never intituled upon by animals, children and nature. Life as 
lived in imagination has no place, not one of his characters is born ‘under one law- to another 
bound.’ Commonplace realitv or domesticity is all. The stories he excels in are of domestic life or 
family life, the family in this context meaning to include not only brothers, sisters, uncles, cousins, 

etc., but also neighbours, gtocers and gossips, in fact, the entire village. This, no doubt, is the most 

suitable ambient for the delineation of sentiment.” At another place, he says that the finest 
portraitures in Saratchandra are, therefore, of adolescents— the coltlike hoy overflowing with animal 
spirits, moderately blasphemous, immoderately boisterous, with the appearance of fierce untamahility 
but longing to eat the rice from the woman who mothers him or whom he loves '’hove all else, 
and hardly one of his characters is really adult, all of them being protagonists of chronological 
adolescence, instead of chronic ones, for, in glowing j t they threaten to outgrow their author. 

But whatever it may be, it should be said to the credit of Saratchandra that the emotions 
of most of his characters hardly exceed their objective equivalents. The immense popularity 
which he had with his immediate audience mav not be the yardstick of his futuie greatness, but is 
certainly a clear index of his awareness of life and its varied aspects and hidden splendours 
as well. 

Saiatchandra's canvas is wide and varied. G.»e of his love stories is Burmese in setting 
and another an idyll of Bengal. In these stories he is at once an 'explorer of ugliness and the 
discoverer of beauty.’ 

Some of the women characters «*f Saratchandra re extrcmelv womanly and charming. 
They loom longer in the minds of the leaders than their male counterparts. Mr. Shibdas Ghosh 
rightly points out in his discourse that Hemangini of Mejdidi , Bindubasini of Bindur Chhele and 
Narayanl of Rdmer Sumati are noblest examples of ethical motherhood. The human bondage forged 
out by them is a typical example of 'impeisonal motheihood’. 
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Saratchandra's stories follow time sequence. Time is humanized. His themes are realistic 
and hound in time and space with an agnostic outlook on life. Unlike some of the modern 

wi iters he did not try to dehumanize time and thereby create vulnerable ‘gaps’ in his story. 

Saratchandra was aware of his limitations. He said a number of times that he would 
like to be eclipsed by newer talents who would explore life in a fuller manner and discover 

tiuth. since truth was ever changeable and relative, governed by the same laws of change that 
governed life and social relationships, and the values emerging out of them. When one ardent 
admirer once wanted to place him above Rabindranath, he humblv and aptly remarked : "It is 
readers like you 1 write for, whereas Rabindranath writes for readers like me." 

Saratchandra was undoubtedly a great writer of the new epoch that marked the transition 
from a religion-oriented humanistic nationalism to a more rational and radical nationalism and 
even internationalism which accepted man as the measure of all things and defied all barriers of 
caste, creed, and nationality. To him an exploiter is an exploiter despite his religion and national 
identity, and an oppressor is always an oppressor whether he is a Hindu, Muslim, Parsi, or a 
Christian. 

Saratchandra was a great liberal and perhaps the last one in Bengali literature, embodying 

all th«\t are best and dynamic in the decaying feudal-colonial Hindu society of Bengal. It is in 
the fitness of things that his birth centenary should be observed all over India and the country 
should pay homage to an epoch-making personality that he undoubtedly was. 
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Saratchandra Chattopadhyay 


Surindcr Sing Dosanj 


Saratchandra Chattopadhyay is one of the greatest writers of India. Perhaps he is the 
only Indian writer who has maintained a high literary standard and icmained the author of 
people's heart. His works have been very well received by the literary critics and the readers* 
and have been translated in many languages. Readers of other Indian languages love and respect 
Saratchandra like his Bengali readers. Because of his intimate knowledge of the contemporary 
life and his tirade against the feudal values and rank exploitation of the women and the lowly 
poor, yet keeping his pages free from rancour and pettiness, he became one of the most widely 
read novelists of India. 

Saratchandra is the fust Indian writei who made literary wiitings a piofession and lived 
nicely on the returns of 1 ms books. His most talked about novel Father Dahl was sold one 
thousand overnight alter its publication. Jts first edition of 3,000 was sold within twenty days 
of its publication. Pother Ddbi was banned by the British Government. 'They wanted to 
prosecute Saratchandra too under section 124(a) of I.P.C. But the Government desisted from 
such a step, because they visualized that his arrest could have resulted in worsening the situation. 
The Government was convinced of his popular lty, as is clear fiom the documents exchanged 
between the Advocate General, Shri B. L. Milter, the Chief Secretary, Mr. W. Prentice and 
Hon'ble inembei Nawab All. To quote a few lines from the note of the Advocate Geneial : 
“1 have carefully read the book Pother Dahl . The author is the foremost novelist in Bengal and is 
widely read". To quote Hon’ble member Nawab All . "I agree we should proscribe the book 
under ( ) ( )(A) of I.P.C. But as the author is a novelist of some repute and more is likely to he 
heard of the matter, the case should be submitted to H.E. (The Governor)/' 

Saratchandra is the writer of the transitional period. In the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the whole of the Indian society was passing through an era of transition. Undei the 
British rule a new middle class was using. The newly educated middle class was leaving age- 
old hereditary professions and w r is adopting new ones in different spheres of life. The traditional 
joint family system vv.c, disintegrating, in Bengal, the new middle class had established itself. 
The leligious and social feudal values v.eie intolerable to this class. Undei the influence of 
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Western culture, the rising Indian middle class was heading towards individualism as this could 
also liberate them from the responsibilities of the joint familv system. The established middle 
class gave birth to Brahmo Samaj. Brahmo Samaj not only liberated the educated class from 

the cruel clutches of ieudal religious superstitions and traditional sense of values but also 
accorded respectability to the rising individualism. A theoretical conflict started between the 
traditional Hinduism and the philosophy of the newly emerged Brahmo bamaj Saratchandra 

captured this transitional situation at the right moment and in the right manner 

In the traditional Hindu Society, Brahmo Samajis were considered 'Mlechhas like 
Christians. This is clearly revealed in Saratchandra's famous novel Gfhadaha and Pother Ddbi. 

In Gfhadaha , Ram Babu considers himself polluted when he learns that Achala is a Brahmo 
Samaj 1. In Pother Ddbl, Apurbi loves a Christian Bengali girl, Bharatl but would rather die 
than eat from her hands The middle class people were economically not dependent on the old 
Hindu traditional society. So at the social level, the Hindu societv could not cieate any trouble 
for them. But the situation for the lower middle class was not thit cas\ l ivmg in cities, the 

lower middle class character, could not bieak their contact with the village life. In such 

a situation such characters would feel miserable in the conflict arising out of the incompatibility 
of modern life and the structure of the old Hindu society In Gfhadaha the tragedy of Achala 
occurs after her marriage, when she is required to adjust in the village life. The characters 
living in the village have no malice against Achala's person, but even then she is crushed in 
the conflict of the new and the old values Such a situation arises not only because of the 
conflict between the characters belonging to the Brahmo Sainaj and the traditional Hindu society 
but also due to the class characteristics of the characters In Gfhadaha, Sures belongs to 
traditional Hindu family, hut as a class he is near to that of the Brahmo Samajis This is the 
reason that Sures is a character of self contradictions As a middle class character he wants to 
enjoy individual freedom just like Brahmo Samajis but as far as his beliefs go, he is tied to 
the feudal values jf the Hindu society Due to this contradiction in his character, he not only 
ruins himself, but also brings havoc on Achala and Mahim. In Pother Ddbi , Apurba is a 
middle class character, but his beliefs are those of the old Hindu society. He has all the 
weaknesses of a middle class character. Under threat to his service he becomes informer of the 
police and betrays his revolutionary comrades He is caught by the revolutionaries and they 
wish to do awav with his life as a punishment for the betrayal However, he is saved by 
Miss Bharatl and the Doctor Sabyasachi He never feels sorry for his conduct He feels least 
indebted for the mercy shown by the Doctor and Miss Bharati, rather he blames Miss Bharatl 
for introducing him to such a gang of brutes He r mplains about the injury he received in 

the hand joint and feels woiried about his |ob He i weak and selfish but at the same time 

he wants to be a patriot This contr idiction in his chaiacter makes a fool of him. The middle 

class characters become ridiculous onlv when thev want to retain the idealism of the old Hindu 
society But when they aie tiue to their class character, they never feel my conflict they ichieve 
their targets by being even utmost selfish Tarak of $e$er Paruhaxa is a glaring example of this 
observation Saratchandra has a great grip on the middle class, and specially the lower middle class 
chaiacters He has complete control over such social situitions as that of tht lower middle 
class characters Mostly this lower class becomes the subject matter of Snatchandra s fiction 
and his novels remain a passionate and profound commentaiy on the chaiacters diawn from 
this class. Majority of his readers also belong to this clas The social situation of this class 
was typically the same all over India at that time This is the reason that Saratchandra, bung 
a Bengali novelist, became popular amongst the readers of the whole of India 

Saratchandra is a progressive writer but he does not want to be cut off from the social 
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and cultural heritage. He has uncompromising attitude towards the rigid and inhuman feudal 
values. Saratchandra was fully convinced of the hoax of feudal ethics under which the 
privileged ones exploited women and the toiling masses. He does not find any logic behind 
the superstitious religious feudal values where human beings are treated as the untouchables. 
Marriage of the woman at pre-puberty stage suits the man-dominated society as she becomes a 

slave before becoming conscious of the weal and woe of life. 

In the feudal concept, women are considered pieces of property, or slaves. The sexual 
lapse on the part of women was considered an unforgivable crime. This is nothing but an 

ethical hoax of the feudal society as the same sexual lapse on the part of men is never taken 
that seriously. Saratchandra does not take seriously such concept of chastity of women which 
makes them slaves of menfolk. 

"Saratchandia rebelled against the ignoble feudal concept of chastity, raising his pointed 
finger at it. Accoiding to him this concept has been actuated by the property interest of men 
in the patriarchal society and this is why the novelist emphasises that it would be essentially 

wrong to regai d someone as unchaste onlv for one's sexual lapses”. ‘‘Full grown humanity is 
nobler than physical chastity. That is what he upholds and his stories unfold”. Nobility of 
womanhood is something much more and much greater than physical chastity. Sabita and 
Saiada of Si\ser Parichaya and Lalana of Subhadd clearly illustrate this concept. 

Satatchandia has a humanist point of view and because of this he does not approve 
of the selfish attitude of the middle class characters as also the rigid inhuman attitude of the 
tradition bound bigoted Hindu characters. This is artistically presented in the delineation of 
characters. Kedar Babu and Sures of Gfhadaha represent the innate selfishness of the middle 

class characters. In the same novel, Ram Babu represents feudal religious superstitions ; but 
Saratchandra's consummate art lies in the fact that these characters are not mere symbols of 
the class they represent, but are living human beings who, with all the weaknesses and the 

flaws in their characters, are in certain situations and at certain moments loved by the readers. 

The lower middle class does not enjoy the uncontrolled freedom of the middle class. 

The lower middle class, while respecting the basic ideals of the society, revolts against those 

social values which infringe upon their human rights. Saratchandra is a staunch humanist and 

has an uncompromising stance against the inhumanistic cruel values of the feudal society and 

the selfishness of the newly emergent middle class. His characters Mahim and Mrnal of 

Gfhadah , Sarada, Sabita and Rakhal of Sefer Parichaya stand testimony to this. Saratchandra* s 
characterization is humanistic and logical. All his characters* are living beings with all their 
grandeur and weaknesses. No doubt Saratchandra was a favourite of the lower middle class, 

but he was no less popular with the readers of other classes and religions. Being humanist 

and secular in approach, he was not hostile to any class, sect or religion, he only exposed 

analytically the inhuman attitudes and values, and exalted the human values without any 

discrimination. 

In general, Saratchandra has dealt with social and ethical problems in his novels ; but 
in Pather Ddbi the problem is mainly political. From the perusal of this novel one can construe 
that his understanding about the political situation is equally commendable. Doctor Sabyasachf of 
this novel forms a revolutionary organisation basing it upon the intelligentsia of the middle and 
lower middle classes, discarding labour and the peasantry. He depends on a few conscious persons 
rather than on organized masses for bringing in the revolution. He imposes dictatorial discipline 
on the comrades of this group, which they resent. Apurba breaks down under the threat of torture 
at the hands of the police and becomes an informer. Some others like Brajendra do not approve 
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of the mercy subsequently shown to Apurba by the Doctor. Sumitra was previously a member of a 
smugglers' group and it is likely that she was involved with the revolutionaries because of the 
adventurism inherent in her spirit ; she leaves the Father Dabi upon learning that she has 
inherited immense wealth. Another member, Bharati, being a Christian, is hesitant to fully 
adopt the anti-British attitude of the Father Dabi. 

Thus, while exposing the inherent weaknesses of this petty bourgeois group of 
revolutionaries, Saratchandra also imparts consciousness to his readers against the tyranny of 
foreign rule. 

Saratchandra is a litterateur who does not pronounce decisions or propagate a solution 
to any problem, but he imparts full understanding of the problem giving analytical exposures. 
His characters are multi dimensional, vibrant, throbbing with life ; they are not embodiments 
of vices and virtues. Every character is placed in a social milieu which governs his behaviour — 
at times good, at other times bad. His characters are not puppets in his hands, but arc lifelike 
creatures. Saratchandra does not propound his theories through the mouths of his characters, 
but imparts a heightened awakening in the consciousness of the readers through the actions of 
his characters. Saratchandra is unparalleled in capturing social reality and in doing an in-depth 
study of the human mind. 

He knows the art of capturing the vast panorama of societv in a few pages. With his deep 
observation and sharp vision he brings the reader face to face with the contemporary social situation 
and the readers' grasp about the reality of society is enhanced and new vistas open up 
before his eyes. 
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Dialectics of 
Saratchandra’s novels 


Tarsem Raj Vinod 


The great novelist of the Bengali language Saratchandra (1876-1938) and his writings are the 
product of that epoch of Indian social development when, after the defeat of the Indian feudal 
struggle against the British imperialism in 1837, the whole of India had come under the direct 
control of the Crown and the British imperialists had adopted the policy of preserving the feudal 
institutions and culture for the furtherance of their imperialistic interests. Still, however, despite 
this reactionary policy of the State, a new Indian middle class had been emerging under the 
influence of Western culture. Rich and high caste people of the feudal regime were getting new 
education, adopting new professions and occupations, and settling in big towns and cities where 
the Western culture was creating an atmosphere of this worldliness and secularism. 

This very westernization of the newly born middle class was making them conscious of 
the fact that they could achieve their goals only in a free India and that freedom of Jndia 
could he attained and maintained only through the modern democratic institutions and culture. 
Thus, the fundamental contradiction of the epoch lay between the forces of imperialist-feudal 
alliance and the democratic forces. The dialectics of this contradiction finds expression through 
the man-woman relationships in the novels of Saratchandra. Saratchandra deals with these 
relationships of Brahminical feudal society changing under the impact of Western democratic 
culture. The cultural values of the Indian feudal society accepted as moral and legitimate only 
that union between man and woman which was achieved through marriage approved and arranged 
by parents. Let alone the extra-marital relations resulting from mutual attraction between 
man and woman receiving the social assent, even talking of love marriage was deemed sinful. 
Man being the sole proprietor of land, the main economic source of society,- the approved 
relationship between man and woman was that of the benevolent Master and the dedicated 
servant. Born out of this social structure and, in turn, strengthening its sources, these cultural 
values needed not only social sanctions but their internalization also for their perpetuation. So, 
the socialization of an individual made these values an integral part of his consciousness and he 
believed that he could attain self-realization only through realizing these values. Consequently, 
the young men and women brought up in such a society regarded even the remotest idea of 
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love or love marriage as illegitimacy, which left very little scope for any kind of reorientation 
to be perpetrated upon the established value system of society. 

But the impact of the Western culture bestowed moral approval upon love resulting in 

not only a possibility of an external conflict between the old and the new generations but also 
putting the latter in a tense mental situation, torn between the new and the old attitudes. 

The leitmotif of Saratchandra’s writings is the conflict between the old and the new 

cultures manifesting itself in the form of mental tension in his characters. His concept of fiction 
is not circumscribed by the naivety of the reformists who seek to solve cultural problems by 

the victory of the hero, or by change of heart of the villains. He does not portray his heroes 

and heroines as ideal types of the new values, but makes them live through the complex situation 
created by the mental tension arising out of the clash between the two value patterns, and 
anatomises and studies their behaviour. For instance, in Debdas Debdas loves Parbati, but at 
the same time nurtures the ideal of filial obedience which prevents him from going against the 

wishes of his orthodox parents. Saratchandra does not try to project Debdas as siding with 
Parbati or with his parents, but brings into relief the dichotomy that has seized his mind and 
become the source of acute agony for him. Similarly, Bijaya, the heroine of the novel Dattd % is 
motivated by ambivalent attitude towards Bilas Bihar! and Narendra, the man she loves. 

This tension becomes all the more intense in the context of widows. The value patterns 
of the feudal socio-cultural system forbid the widow to conceive of a man other than her dead 
husband, even in her dreams. The internalization of this value constrains his widow heroines to 

express their passion in the socially accepted forms which proves a life long potential source of 

anguish for them. The spontaneous passion of Madhabi, the heroine of Bafadidi , for a dependent 
but innocent person, Surcndra, finds expression in the form of a ‘sisters’ compassionate love for 
the ‘brother’ ; yielding to the folk mores, Rama's love for RameS, in Pal/I-Samaj externalizes 
itself in a socially accepted veiled form ; Sabitri of Charitrahin does not even conceive of an 
idea, not the least ot love marriage with SatiS, other than serving him with the devotion of a 
servant. Kiranmayl tends to Dibakar, the younger brother of her lover Upendranath, in a brotherly 
manner in order to come, up to his ethical values. 

This holds good in the case of prostitutes also. Occupying a lower social plane than 
that of the widows, they can express their love for a ‘gentleman* only through devotion and 
dedication. For example, Chandramukhi’s love for Debdas and that of Rajlak$mi for Stikanta 
manifested itself in the form of faith and devotion. Thus, the main theme of Saratchandra’s 
novels is individual love finding expression in the form of service, devotion and dedication 
which are an index of the unequal relationship betw . n man and woman, a product and a 
concomitant of feudal social system. Love, on the other hand, is a sentiment based upon and 
nourished by mutual attraction, equality and respect, rnd can only be gratified through reciprocity. 

But how does Saratchandra look at this aspect of his milieu : He lavs bare the 
tragedy of this dichotomy of his times. His characters circumscribed by the Brahminical feudal 
ethics fail to gratify their love passion. Instead, they channelize it into socially accepted forms 
which turn their self-sacrifice into self-agonv and make them tragic characters meeting their 
tragic end. Living through this agony Debdas, ultimately, gives up the ghost and becomes a 
cause of life long anguish for Parbati and Chandramukhi. Madhabi’s compassionate and mute 
‘sisterly’ love for Surendra also lead to such a tragic situation. Though intensely in love with 
Rames, Rama, inspired by the age old vaiue patterns of the society, settles in Kashi as an 
ascetic. Sabitri and Kiranmayl also fall a prey to this very predicament. 

The sentiments of compassion, service, devotion and dedication morally fall within the 
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ambit of ‘Nobleness*, but lagging behind the dialectics of history they lead to tragic situations. 
Saratchandra, through such tragic situations, artistically brings out the futility of these values. 
His heroes and heroines are not martyrs but tragic characters who create and live through the 
agony of mental tension born out of the historical crisis. They stand on the cross roads of 
life where the old and the new are at grips, Saratchandra is the great artist of the tragedy 
born out of this struggle. 

Another form of the tragedv arising out of the paradoxical ideals appears when the 

'dedication* and the 'self-respect* of the lover come into clash with each other. Parbatl takes 

Dcbdas's refusal as an insult to her person and feeling injuied turns down his proposal made 

later. Kusum is not willing to live with her husband because her in-laws have cast aspersion 

on the character of her mother. Inspired by her self-esteem Bijaya also refuses to accept the 

supremacy of Bilas Bihar!. This feeling of self-respect confers an independent entity upon the 
otherwise 'non-existent* women of the feudal society and Saratchandra approves of this 'modern* 
woman emerging under the influence of Western culture. 

The most powerful form of this feeling of independent self-existence finds expression 

in Kamal. the heroine of Prasna . Steeped into the socio-cultural values of feudalism, the 

widowed Sabitrl of Charitrahin regards herself as 'fallen* and refuses to marrv SatlS, inspite of his 
willingness and proposal. But Kamal is free from such inhibitions. She is a widow, deserted 

by her second husband. The 'genteel* and 'respectable* Bengali community settled in Agra 

considers her as a woman of easy virtues. But all this fails to create a sense of 'inferiority* 
in her, because her ideals are the ideals of modern culture. She does not blame herself for 
her 'widowhood', or ‘desertion* and, for this reason, does not beg for the condescension of 

others. Free from any alleged sense of guilt, she moves fearlessly in this respectable society. 
But when Harendra speaks high of her fearlessness and courage she snubs him because he does 
not conform to the ideals she stands for. 

Saratchandra is the supreme tragedian of his time. In his novels tragedy is born not 
out of the 'villainy* of his characters or idealistic fight against unfavourable situations , but out 
of the tension between internalized contradictory values. The cultural foundation of his 
characters is the Brahminical feudal society in which the approved relationship between man 
and woman is that of a master and a servant. But they are coming into contact also with 

the modern Western culture which accords moral sanction to the equality-based man^woman 

relationship- In this wav, personality is torn between two contradictory value patterns. 

Saratchandra, by portraying the tragedv of the self-sacrificing woman conforming to the old value 
pattern, appears to be raising his voice in favour of the new values creeping into the society 
of his age. 

Saratchandra’s forte lies in projecting the ethos of his milieu from a progressive point 
of view. He portrays human situation reflecting his disapproval of the prevalent feudal values. 
His vision is woven in the warp and woof of his writings, which can be grasped only through 
the dissection of its texture. 

Admittedly, he is an artist of rare merit expressing his progressive vision through the 
subtle artistic images of his time. 
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Saratchandra Chatterji : 

His impact on Sindhi literature 


Gobind Malhi 


In the second halt of the nineteenth centur\, three great writers— * Bankimchandta, Tagore 
and Saratchandra grew in Bengali literature, one after the othei. Bankimchandra and Tagore 
were contemporaries in the traditional sense. I agorc and Saratchandra were not only contempo- 
raries, but to a certain extent were rivals too. In fact, Tagore was instrumental in bringing out 
Saratchandra from anonymity, and Saratchandra, up to the end of his life, accepted Tagore as 
his Guru — the Teacher, Even then they were poles apart in their respective thinking, viewpoints 
and paths of life. 1 here was at leas! one similarity so far as these three literary giants were 
concerned ; thev could not remain limited to Bengali literature alone. Thev were tianslated 
into almost all the major languages of India and became equally accepted throughout the 
country. But Saratchandra, no doubt, surpassed the popularity of his two senior stalwarts- 
at least in Sindhi literature. Before the outbreak of the Second World War in 1030, tianslations 
had quite an upper hand in Sindhi literatuie. Original writings, specially in the fields of 
story and novel, weie quite few and far between. Up to Non-Cooperation Movement of 1021, 
Western writers such as Shakespeare, Goethe, Tolstoy, Chekov, Dumas, Reynolds and Maupa- 
ssant were quite popular among wnteis «rd readers ». Sind. Some works of Kalidas were also 
translated into Sindhi. The consciousness brought b\ ; lie Non-Cooperation Mrvcmcnt had its 
echo in Sind, too, and Indian writers like Munshi Premchand and Sudarshan were introduced 
to Sindhi readers. 

Bengali writers had also, by that time, caught the imagination of Sindhi writers and 
readers. One of Bankimchandta’s novels was translated by no less a literary personality tlvn Kauromal 
Chandanmal in 1<>18. Earlier or nearly at the same time another stalwart of Sindhi literature, 
Jethamal Parsram, gave the gist of Tagore’s The Wreck as Budal Beri . Prof. Manghaiam 
Malkani translated Tagore’s short story Sudhd and got it published as Gungi Kudwdr in 1024. 
In 1027, a collection of short stories by Tagore was also published in Sindhi, translated and 
compiled by Girdhari Kripalani. But regular and continuous inflow of Bengali literature started 
from 1034 when Ratan Sahitva Mala, sponsored by Chuhermal Hinduja and Parumal Kewalramani 
came into existence. Thereafter a sort of competition started between ‘Ratan’ and ‘Sunder 
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Sahitya' ( started in 1024 and edited by Mellaram Vaswani ). ‘Sunder Sahitya' published novels of 
Premchand in a row; and ‘Ratan’ brought out one after another masterpieces of Bankimchandra, 
Tagore and Saratchandra. The lecognised triumvirs of Bengali literature caught the imagination 
of readers and in turn Saratchandra left his seniors far behind in populaiity among leaders — 
specially of the younger generation. This extraordinary popularity oi Saratchandra with Sindhi readers 
eventually gave birth to four more publishing houses — ‘Kahani’ ( l € )3 f l, lid. Jagat Advani ), 'Bharat 
Jiwan’ ( 1940, Ed. Jethanand Lalwani ), ‘Asha’ ( 1942, Ed. Dayo Sabhani ) and ‘Zindgi’ (1917, Ed. 
Beharilal Chhabria ). The result was that almost all the standard novels and famous long short-stories 
of Saratchandra were translated and published in Sindhi beiore Independence and its off-issue, the 
partition of the country. No doubt, the selected works ol Bankimchandra and Tagore also came into 
Sindhi by then, but they could not match the popularity of Saratchandra’s liteiatuie. 

Three stalwarts of Gujaiati literatuic — Dhumketu, K. M. Munshi and Ramanlal I)esai — also 
became somewhat popular with the Sindhi readers but not to the extent of Bankimchandra, 
Tagore or even Premchand. They in no way affected advetsely the ever increasing populaiity of 
Saiatchandra. He continued to remain the first choice of Sindhi readers. 

Beside achieving unpiccedented popularity with the readers, Saiatchandia had a two fold 

influence on Sindhi literature. Sind and Sindhis will ever remain grateful to this liternrv wizard 
on that account alone. Before Saratchandra’s advent in Sindhi liteiature, detective and mysteiv 
books portraying adventures of Bhutnath, Chandrakanta, Loupon and Blake weic also as much or 
even more popular with Sindhi readers as novels of Premchand and other distinguished Indian 
and foreign authors. Saratchandra’s works gave a fatal blow to the popularity of such books. 
Eventuallv, publishing houses of mystery and detective novels had to close down altogether. The 
other influence of Saratchandra was even more significant for the growth of Sindhi literature. 
He paved the way for the original writings in Sindhi literature. He equally inspired the old 
and the young aspirants to wiite original novels and stories portraying the peculiarities of Sindhi 
life. More than any other writer, Indian or foreign, Saratchandra should have the credit for 
the continuous flow of original liteiature in Sindhi. On one hand he ruled over the hearts of 

his readers and on the other hand he inspired writers, more so the would-be writers, to write on 

the life and people of Sind. This two-fold influence of Saratchandra will he written in golden 
words in the history of Sindhi literature. 

Independence from foreign rule and its off-issue the partition of the country upset 

tremendously Sindhi life and literature. Sindhi Hindus, who had to a great extent the monopoly 
in the field of literature, had to leave their homes and hearth* and were compelled to migrate 
to India. They got scattered in every nouk and corner of this gicat and wide land and were 
forced to find new' roots in unforeseen circumstances against so many odds. Like life itself, 
Sindhi literature had to fight for its very survival. Thanks to some distinguished stalwarts and 
many young writers, Sindhi literature defied death and turned finally to life very soon. 

From 1948 to 1958 Sindhi literature moved along two-fold path. Original writings and 

translations were published simultaneously and regularly. Writers like Tagore, Tarashankar 
Banerji, Premchand, V. S. Khandekar, and N. S. Phadke w r ere quite popular with the new 

generation of readers. And Saratchandra, as befuie, surpassed others in popularity and influence. 
More and more original writers grew to be recognised writers. And most of them learnt the 
first lessons of literature from Saratchandra, the master mind, the greatest inspirer and ideal of 
the Sindhi writers. The result being that a fountain of original Sindhi literature started flowing 
with more force and in a wider sphere. The flow has continued unabated till today. One can 

even say that its course has widened with the passage of time. Thanks again to Saratchandra 
for his initial inspiration and influence. 
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Saratchandra's popularity in Sindhi literatuie, after partition, can be gauged from two 

other facts. After partition and migration of Sindhi Hindus to India, all the remaining novels 
and long short-stories of Saratchandra got translated and published in Sindhi. Even some novels 

and long short-stories published in Sindhi he fore partition were published for the second, even 

the third, time. Some works were re-translated. All his twenty two novels have been brought 
into Sindhi — out of them Debdds twice, Srikdnla complete as also abridged, Dattd thrice, 

Grhaddha twice, Baradidi thrice, and Biraj Ban twice. Half of Charitrahin was published in 
two parts in Sind by ‘Asha Sahitva Mandat'. 1 he remaining half remained unpublished due 
to migration of Sindhis to India Readers became restive and it hid to be published in 
two more parts by 'Bha»at Jiwan*. S.irateh mdra’s works have created, for their translators 
like Jagat Advani, Paiumal Kew.ilramam, Chuhermal Hinduja, Beharilal ('hhabtia, Narain 
Bharati, Hemraj, Krishin Hernrajani and Lachhman Saalhi, a good place in Sindhi literature. Some of 
them are respected as. much as, oi even moie than, many miginal wiiters. Up to 1 ( >5S, Sar.it 
literature was an important section of Sindhi liteiature. Afterwards, translations of Indian and 
foreign authors have been quite a lew, but Sat jtchandiu continues to be the first choice with 
leaders who borrow ho >ks from public, private or commercial libraries. 

Sindhi wiiters, he fore the independence, were mainly of two categories Idealists and Biogie- 
ssives, who were termed Marxists. Now, four categories of Sindhi writers are there ■ Idealistic, 
Progressive, Romantic, and P!xistentialist. The writers of the first three schools of thought have 
never denied the influence of Saratchandra at least in then initial period as writers. Even wt iters 
of the fourth school of th night, though thev do not recognise any 'ism' or influence, do not disown 
Saratchandra altogether. Many of them, while thev were being initiated in the field of literature, 
were voracious readers of Saratchandra’s masterpieces. 

Every now and then articles on Saratchandra’s life and literature have been appearing 
in Sindhi magazines. In September 1055. Behaiilal Chhabna, himself a devoted admirer of 
Saratchandra, brought out a special book in memory of Saratchandra on the occasion of his 
birthday. Beside a life-sketch of the celebrated author, articles appreciative of his literature 
were incorporated in the book. And a long poem was written by a young popular poet, 
Ajhal. The first stanza of Ajhal’s poem is produced heie to illustrate Sindhi writers’ esteem 
and regard for the Bengali literary giant : 

You were, no doubt, helper of the helpless, 

You were, in deep darkness, star of hopes, 

You were, beloved of India’s v ortured people, 

You were the torch bearer of ming social 1 evolution. 

Oh Sarat, vour writings awakened masses ; 

What a sword could not do, was achieved by vour pen. 

Ishwar Anchal, another mote famous voung poet, had paid tribute to Saratchandra in a poem 
published in the first booklet on Saratchandra earlier in l ( )52. Anchal said in the last stanza of 
his poem : 

Salute to you, O, voice of voiceless in India, 

Salute to you, you were the free self of the slaves, 

Salute to you, with vou was safe country's honour, 

Salute to you, hows before you the high skv ; 

Oppression and oppressor, both will perish, but 
You will live for ever in the hearts of Indians. 



Beside this poem, articles on the great writers life and literature were published in that tiny 
volume. Present wiitei’s brief review of Saratchandra's novels also appeared in that book. 

In this Saratchandra’s centenary year, one book Sarat Baba on the life and literature of 
the literary savant bv his another devotee-wi iter Narain Bharati has already come out. Another, 
Award Messiah (written b\ Vishnu Ptabhakar and translated bv the best translator in Sindh of 
Saratchandra’s works, Jagat Advanih is in press. It is expected to be published befoie Saratchandra’s 
birthdav in September. 

Again, it will not be out of place to give an opinion on Saratchandra hy Prof. M. U. 
Mnlkani in his Sahitya Akademi award winning woik Sindhi Ndsurji Tdrikh (History of Sindhi 
Prosed He writes “Satatchandia, unassuming, but a wntei of deep thoughts and psychological 
insight, has left behind Bankimchandra in popularity" 

Saratchandra on one hand appealed to Sindhi readets moie than non-Bengali Indian writeis 
and on the other hand was more popular than other Bengali wi iters, including Tagore and 
Bankimchandra and Tarashankar. Some of these Indian writets have achieved worldwide popularity. 
Whv did Sindhi readers prefer Satatchandra to such master writers ' 

Let me analyse Sindhi icadeis' viewpoints vis-a-vis works of Sarat Premchand and Saiat-Tagore. 

At the outset, it can be said that Piemchand's masterpieces like Godan and Karambhumi 
were translated into Sindhi after 1940 and bv that time Saratchandra was already a rage with 
Sindhi readers ; his class novels like Baradidi , Pother Ddbi, Dattd and Grhaddha had come into 
Sindhi. Even half of Srikdnta w as in the hands of Sindhi readers. But the secret of Saratchandra’s 
greatei popularity lies deeper than the above outward fact. 

No doubt, Piemchand and Saratchandra were suppoitets of ‘Liteiatuie for Life's Sake* 
theory and both believed m Realism, though Saratchandra never made such a claim openly. On 
the contrary he lesented being considered and called a writer of mere realism. His realism 
was more cieative than based on stark facts of life. And that perhaps was one plus point in 
his favour. Otherwise, Saratchandra and Premchand had seen rural society from quite near 
and portrayed it quite vividly in their respective novels. Their characters were also earthly and 
leal and their problems weie also akin. But the dilference, and a marked one at that, was in 
their respective narrations. Premchand s narrative neared the border of propaganda and Saratchandra 
believed in ‘Ait Lies in Concealing Art. He, like God, is present everywhere but seen opwhere 
in his creations. And that appealed to readers more than anything else. Yes, so far as short 

stories aie concerned, Premchand has some edge over Saratchandra. But in Sindhi, the story has 

never been as popular with readers as the novel. Saratchandra's short stoiv Makes has been 
a ppi eciated a lot bv Sindhi readers even though it appeared during the period when Premchand 
and Sudarshan’s stories were in vogue for a decade in Sindhi literature— 1924-1934. 

The only Nobel Pi ize' winning Indian author, Rabindianath Tagore, has not only enriched 
Bengali literature but he has also blessed Sindhi literatuie all these years. Being a unique and 
gifted writer he has uplifted four branches of literatuie - Poetry, Storv, Drama, and last but not 
the least, Novel. All his masterpieces have been translated into Sindhi. GUdfijali has been 
translated twice — once bv Prof. M. U. Malkani, Sahitya Akademi award winning author. And 

that ttanslation is simplv marvellous. The Wreck has also been published twice. First in a nutshell 
form, Buddl Biri t by Jethamal Parsram, and second time complete as Tufdni Rang by Chuhermal 
Hinduja. Chdkher Bali (Mdyd in Sindhi, translated by Hindu ja) has been more popular with 
Sindhi leader, even more than Tagore’s Gdrd t but it also did not touch that extraordinary 

populaiitv which came to Saratchandra’s $rikdnta> Charitrahin, Dattd and Baradidi . 
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In my humble view Tagore is a complete artist — and a unique one. He is ‘Yuga Purush' 
in its real sense. And I believe, had there not been Tagore, Saratchandra also would not have 
been there. Tradition is like an unending chain. As the ordinary man is in one way or the 

other indebted to his grand-father, lather, or even elder brother, so is Saratchandra indebted to 

Bankimchandra and Tagore. Tagoie, especially, paved the wav for Saratchandra. On that path 
of recognition Saratchandra had an easy walk. He himself, more than on»e, admitted that he 
had not to struggle for his success. At the same time Saratchandia in liter atute gave a new' 

turn to the path of his distinguished predecessors, and millions of readers throughout the countrv 
not only admired him as a wizard of words but also loved him as a man, quite near and dear 

to them. He sprang up from ordinary people, he lived amongst them, he shared their joys and 

sorrows, he knew their hopes and fears, and spoke and wrote their language. He portrayed for 

his readers known atmosphere, known characters (though unusual), known problems. He raised 
questions which the average reader wanted to ask himself but was too timid to ask. For the 

first time ‘fallen’ men and women became heroes and heroines in literature. For the first time 

woman was more manly than man, hitherto svmbol of all that is good and desirable in human 
society. Again for the first time readers got a writer who not only knew then present but 
could vividly visualise their future. Since, despite the difference of languages, religions and 
certain details of ceremonies, India is one and its culture thrives on unity in diversity, and since, 
above all, throughout the country, tillage atmosphere is the same, — characters are the same, 
problems are the same and questions are the same — Saratchandra became thi representative writer 
not only of readers in Bengal but in India as a whole. 

In Sindhi literature, some critics have pointed out one defect in Saratchandra's works. 
Characters do not have anv anxiety for food and other worldly goods. The economic side of 
the characters in Sarat-literature is the safeguarded secret of the characters concerned. I feel, it 
is the safeguarded secret of the author himself. Since he had to struggle for his verv existence 
in his young cv*' he has kept his chaiacteis unmindful of economic life -lest he himself be 
not pointed out. 

Saratchandra believed in and strove toi winning the heaits of his leaders and he did 
succeed in no uncertain measure. And ’nothing succeeds like success' is more true in Saratchandra’s 
case than in any other writer's. 
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ff(Tji)ffj}ijS(nfl6or psuroftsfla) spaiii 


— 6T6TU. 


lkijAIld 'im irrr, rtfijb ‘M'/rr, « nrT>4Jnr <^rfliu pp 6 Li 0 ih Trarro) uinjanv^ 

p » Ajflffijrr r^jdjfT. $iaiii aerflcb (ii *,61 (Tfuj 0^*10 . r Ll «n l ffi«rr » *£0 eurm'iuLi *fir 
4 . 1 o)L-d^^, GlacrrrnumnfeO! c^rr^rrrEjfiBi’i li^tS) wit1<vi, mi^ld ^rfeAIu 0 >ld, Gldi Wtt 0 iqji 9 a> 
1 9 r) ns ir 0 ld, Jtnr&jadi ifljpjfefti tutfriirbih ©ipjB&u annwonDrrAu Qurr® ld<4>6BC6t^l_ ccn- 

u rb0rEj«41u ULps; t j c^HGiirTt'FirrT ^toTtwj 

C 5 nsrfli i ^|. ^$uO)t,b & p r ns(» *r j rr cul^m^N-w ( "S « rr fln * t rfs rfJu it «n got tmrr ^^srcid^uSI ctt Qu^u. 
u0<£l«mu 6U/5J«j^LDH|ih ^toBTUj }>m rf)l«nL0rf) r| ) ftipjSaDuSId) SL^^^rrfr. LDfwi)^a„ooi<SB« r flQ) rgSLoii jrr<b(jr 
(SGu&oCSujrr wi^LDfTtocrCStDfr jgl fob co n i n <opj i h f Altoffmiuifajariv ^rrtSi.m^u jrr«>ci_| ld Gump r^ mi . ,v t, 
gid&iij wirr^«EB6iy)fl.u c jlo' r^Qi^a^u i iool»>tmul_i i_ €>oi — -(^.filuuna,, 4 ,Uo» *» mp t *t,m 

ui'.i , §j(^«iauui' i ina«.(gn)L_GOT (H/Hrm^y tun 14)61) Lb u 0Mi'iJu uip«i)|ii> burrujuL) gt-oul. 
l iy * «&|6U0a0. ^Itjfoifil n 4 4Jw) u (y?^ ^rraTn kitoi/n aptfnpu^Gb c^hujm U&rrpin^ «» t,) i ^ v , i ft ^ nr . 

c^^juujfijsrrfKooi Lonfl ; m <tffi t,oi .^|6unn«b eranp ldasgt^I^ ajidn J^ia^ir * ^got ugwl ui |<sb 
^G iflfoi) nj^jmri) 4 LDrra, 6 i|io s_^ooiii ^41 1 4ntuLDnfflGi|ih AlAaiflaa (i t 40 ^ip ldl_l_ *» §j ld^^ot 
c.?>iGU(rr,Gm uj ^11 GutbSGiflGb $gjjir>i jid urrirfinrvrT^TTns cuftTiui fcup&rni arir. 

ffni # £b$y (!*)&(&)& *^ftluj cunujuGfluuurnrf)) c^curfli ld @0 

^LDiULb Qffrrcir^rT, “fftjti, jS d?>i«$© 6 q»L_ ntfil! s_got a >0 ct cb gu gtt (5 gu rr urrria<sB^|ib c 9 ig)ju 6 iSla, 
5>to\[b currajui |« 5 B &g»\ j$£>gi. t>i got gjrr $ 00.^1 ld, GLDLlfQa^iquSUb iSpifepsircb ^ifliu 

6.iirujuL4 Granada &Gni_&&GQGO<!cd !” 



5 _ coa^LDir^dBitfliib l 6I« ^<$3 c^crrefilo) Olditi^) QuujiTaaumlu |g)jE$luj cr^jj^fTOTiT 
cr k.v ? vu®«‘'tD a "a ?,^i'i;0aC« 2_iflujg). qaa C5^)®u eua- «n.rf)lujgi (Surra) maaafleir a_6rraT£ 
fcT -, ■! /> r. ■ ■■■ r- jh £■ ri sr i; u u urr»b a_ ,r r 0 -Jd a ri rij a $ tb fit) . 

ilT^ip ^ir.nJrft e^?sfbArrfl*7'. d! (Sup $3® a anjiwi ibjacrr (^peir^i. c^} etrr^j , ^eurrgi ersifliu 
i_. oi^„ir i;flc-ij @d)a)(T<5 aRurraifluj ld««(0ld ui^ffigi cjjjguuaSlaa^aa 

(. wr-if «b .T^r'i; ^ ji • ; ) era a**' a arffajrr*.w i_rrir. arresr (T'aDpujirojr e_iurra0)a9 Qu0££tra) 
a a.c ^uotTetr ; J *b «rr ( l£ a * diafliurr gjj ,jr ecrr rpi ^ouri v^)ua«j5giL6ir «i.{61« Glarrawr 

'_ T t . jjiVcNr: ^Ojii ffir^rr ji:?! LDaatcfr 2 a «rr rbrraj,,baeifl«n- afjirutr^^l^rijacrrrra a_a)su 

ci'd r ' ^iM'T«(gT.af)_uj ip 1 *r u m: u i , a, Dsn , c^arrurraid&SbTr , ®anm jflaryDaSOTa aSfco^j0(Dg)iib 
E_ifriraAl agiirueijih <8® a. rfl a air it. ftp65?06)ig>i uSla (ipa^lu-iiDirtar amjcumti)— cSH&Wgi njirgrjcbaafla) 
arrbTruU'piih iDtoOParr JLDTOTLb. ppanp jStoU rfJliu un-a^rrrijafgjib, Qarr^aoLD ciirriu^aj urrp^ilrjfii 
a^iifti!.. ^eij0«n. u uar^ilLjaaeTfla) «5H@i?MTu^gii_ ecr £> a ifl a a u u ® $0 fr a ci r . jglaeor 

aa- cWu.nra ^^Jii a pp^a*?: .^ib urr ^urEdaSsn qib aodrra^laijLDrraa 61a.tf)ifla.gi ^aiQir (yieoii) 
a(L pap«pa>a QaVijuan-a lSldg) u®f ®jP,®(«» / sn'L_U|.a j2:ira<$l;aniT3GT7. 

&7F< cjpifli_a,$eb "toi sir ^(Lpiii&fblD ^jnryiaaoauJfrG) otgbi®® pGi^Lqipib 

a*q(i_ u'LD eTjbii; fTLDaS'feb^o. c^ij(«ncb nacin anj$ )aa> LDaaefr c: oor rrjto'ijiLihiaSsn' ff® Glaiugj 
frr'iaOT. ^anpa^ii', a mpjLajgniih, urr^ur^a^gjii iml®(Six> maiflaiiTasrrara) crmis e_a»r 
*ri.a«puj ^cuiiak-n- kT^ra.aa api'il^gji « l il lL _rr it a tir; ^ojjbgJiaigjcrrCSGrr ^6iflrb$l®3®Lb s_6«br 
arLOU-irrerr ujaifl^r*.:: ^loura^T aars^s arrduj. taS! ll it fra err. rrjrr c.6r usni_a®ib j§la)3i0ujib 
s>. c'crapLO U3«flar*>r; ^ajLb^aaff^^^AuO^ib!” 

(odiija £ r (Lpa arrcTTiT aeogb! rfl LDfr^rareuijira i§®/s? < 2 un ’§i $> ©#> t-6»6u at;,® 

t’jb&ij&n !jff ?ni . r--± a a- £ii; rfl mt Ouwc: urra^ij^jaSsn ul ipfflu (Juaa (Surrgj aij-^ 

anj$7iT QaiT6mi ! ;' : -,!;mh,‘ , ii J ' T Tn-aj c §i 6jj0 ^'i law S kst ‘CSai^’ fciair(20 ‘pup6B)^Qaili_6iJOT’ eresrCS0 
UatrcBi^.d) uaiTffl.a, a.d’f^j-p ^ 0 Co qj a ?<;t e_t»'i_rrfipg; !” 

*Liij,5 gifrp^^'-^cfT iSpu,f)^lu < 3g!jLb 0/r<b06wru|.Gir Q^iri ,aa,«^lg>jLb 

appa ^l&osoii-'a aja an,i'.i;;i piTfcii6bacifl«5 ila^rflaJH^ri-. ^a)u i9rri_|£gieij ^h^ljugoluSIo) 

a^Lpad) c?f§, ! . ^LSp®rrri-«6hr (ipuj.0L.rr LDgtfrajnraerraajS ^layj/B^Brriracrr. «^»6uira6fr 
anbupfBg ) i ad L-txirra ^0p^’gi. uiOTLb LJ«oi_/6,®eij(Ta6fr a®Lb 6uiluj.a0 ^raoipLDaa(g5a0a ai_6ir 
QairO.i^gia a«m_^luSld) ^gHUjira^aDLiu Qarr@a ^60rEia3srru-jLb ausifacrih Glaujgi Qairaibr 

i .rnraerr. Glurrgjimaasn- aa)©9iJJ|51cq ^ppeuiraen-rra, «si{6lujfraDLDuSla3 QpLp^liu6UiraOTra @®jfe 
^>^rraj ^nLiacfr e_6Dcramj) p£oSsr-uL|ifliBgia GlairorOT (ipuj.iua<seyri'a6rTaa @®p<5rrita6fr. cSiajirasrr 
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©SIc^Lflscrrrrg^ib U 6 wnb UOTL.g>£6ijfT56TTrrg2jib. §jt«r>i l ljul_@lj tSurrsfla QaOTijGb;$$psrr«u 
ui;6h)U|ja aGTOTG&L acTfIgjjLb oS'eror 6bLp<i0<56Tflg)jib $ f bj&6rr CS^ij^gdjSBilild Qfffrg)Gj)£ii_|Lb e^SIrr luld 
Q#uj§i fBrr^LDfr^itfflerT-. ^6uirs6rr lybhrufbifj) Guffey LD&ib&fcbr £L_u f jl(T^» £jjlipn?gi 

Gl6iJgjLb CbPi— J&Lbi9«Gn&ff(g[5ib, sn'Q)£>^&U&rr6iiGLin' ! $ ^Ltbj^a^njCLD gt 0£1 rSooipscT. «d>wrrtomff 
Q&G>ei] er «OLp maacrfUir tf«$ f 4)<s>0 ^uurT'fiiUL l 2 >rr« £g)0ji>;2>g!. u 4! GbT (ipt.br njj fouuj^ljb^efr iDboci ll 
(oltfujgi cwSLiasuuLrr^j Gufcoor “c^ijan^boofujrr” trebrp GuiijfflQ) uIjcidl-diu / b /D ^ tt >sb eofoba. 

<5Buui_L_rr6rr . ^uu^uliiIl QubbbraSsTTiiieoi.ii j (^(^ilduCSid tffjLpa# ^ud* corr ( 4'Uiiil r rfei^i_iL (oWujiuu 
ULL gi. «@60)LDiurrfoar #(^&&«L(0uurT(^lfi6fcif <oi ampttffcrT ± gjjboiLjrrji^^ltoOi . ugwid lj«t>^_ ±: 

< 5 ©HT®(g 5 Lb QflFd)€un'a 0 ^wrcrTfcijfT&igjLb rreb uu^Ia^ljui otflbbS^ . UGWTUbi' 

(Lp LD &IT jSuG)(l/)LD SL_ CTT 6TTGLirT .fT& (oil fcT GljGlI GTT w i 6p(ipa<SbniiG&l UJfT&fcTI rT& jg)0n>-$rr byjLD 

tfffl- tf(y3&£jg0bbT & 2Lu6LirT acrTfr^ jg) 0 /fe fljlUtf ir ofloi i hi Lofbm wifTanbTi ^l^i’jugj) a bfr. 

‘U6rrGfflffLDrT$>' j^fTfoUGfilfob Gl«fri^uj6ug)jib ep^&afhjQaL^ GugpjurrfoOT (J>GbtfraVlG>arr6iyrai 

tf>bin U6Mru60j$;g>n'6b emeu &<£l0 got. Ubocmiff giu^Gtieonp, (Sarrgfilrfe^ <sbi>u%i g6)il|i; 

^>rr ld <£ rr Or ld (SfrJbwf! G>& rro^rr^ji uji (Stfrr/igjja GlafTbOCT(h' LDppcuri’sSsni gi fobiqrpi&gj^^riafcr. 
c^jGurra^srjGm ui ld p (D gu rr<jf> err rr gl c^fcrjfra&Ti spbirn^jiL 

GffliJUJ (LpLq lU6fil60?fe0. 

‘^fb^l' r rbfrA’ jBfrwibblcb ^IrSliu^r^em^ loorflfffejari ^gugoAlld (olaiTa)«±l0fT , 

4l 0(jp&LDfr ? rDrr^pjLD f^ikairtm /rfipaib! lurntti ib ueooriD @0t5E^I/DG!&fT ^GUbir^rrccr np\jj& v, 
tfSa)6bfcbr !” 

tf^paib urpjfilu-j &ij&fTrT>$ijtfldfT «(fijA£jia«Grr ^(uii0«j) uj u.Tj$£Iij n.iacffltobr ppe>iArrsu 
Gurr 0£ £510 freer tffBjSri uuihjaeifleb Qajtfflui jy ^Icbr/Dcor. S-£nTreoo!LDfr«u ‘uGtrtffl a-infr^’ mrTbudta 
efilcri)(S€ii^Guifl tfrr<$tf /B^ffUbi «0#&i< , 5<s3sn er^lQrj-rraSli luarrsa s 0 &GOrrLL\ 

«^nrrBmu« 6 ir (tGldg^ fieor d£li; mD^^bbr ^gugo jflSsu aebbry 6 b 0 ( [i>j$l * 3 Hg>^ ^LpcbrCS^ r 
{P£>$8jb«frau urr®u0^00Gir. @ib(ipu_irb£luSl©) ^QJtiUr cr^rr QarrwruanGu ^rfiliurrGDLDUjrr Gyjib 
/bco^^fTg^Lb 6iSI3oniL|Lb Gr^rruqib ul^Iu | jfe«>rr ott. uj ^ gold ^ 9 GiSl0LbL|Lb <$ gst G0)iD69)Hji1. 

uiurijQafr6Tr6ffl^^GffrLDfra6i|Lb, Frsj)aa0Gror<ft«y)^) (ip lL l_ rr gtt <y-> cot ldit ®gij ld Sbii0au i^rfl^^jaQafTbT 
^l0IT«6fT LD{b(D6UfT«6fr. ^CLI&sdr l) (2lD«J) 6^ LD H {D jP eL| LD §, U. I rbJ<5 ©9 GO SsO . ^bUfTSignSfefl _ID ^/b/Btobl (f 

Q«l_l_ ffcu ^GD^ujrrw) (Sarru^pib CoffniTGL|Lb Qarrubii- fjCciDti^ Ub0^i_«DGii<£GiT ^ 56 b T ^i| ujib^lenu n 

sdsqSIlL® gjSIlL® SflrenfTGifilLCSL Gumuei ^ ( <?friDrrerfl«4i0€Hr. ^(bojtb 6pbb(olG)jrr0 gtiCuilil^ 

«ofil6K)G6uaiQjrfl dSH^J®J«0 d^p61ci|6B)rT Ai-jfil c^QJ@j«nL_uj «i_G5)LDamii GucfiliLinjj^^l ^©jSayr.3) jEO^gi 
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rGJ«SB 6TT 2_ JY^anLDUJFCBT FjC^PTUtoOT LUFF, SL_tf»T afiLDlUFCUT £560 6BT Cf gj GT GOT© ** F LD F ©ofl UU 

% j^sotOFg, AjutapiduSIjV id gu ^opldiiSI^id, ^HdUtuh 43gJ]iD 2_ipgj]LD JIijfld iD^aaT 
^gjj^FLn * 2-^wL J CLrT<5wT r , j^ojFScrrGLDtoO ^Gbcor CSarn iuQ«Fcrr<oLigj $rfliLi©)a) <uT<.oTuan£ 

c^toUCpTi^l dfijft'* t^rrm LD«56 £ fcVr 0DLDUy(2fe\)GlU ^OTCStoOTm^ U9UJL. CSbUiT»lO) 

LDr*TbO^» ,r 't'ix <v *<o^£_u-r L i^uifljnuanu ijld c^rfiltoiiff^iriLtoO u^j) ir>m <jn*>LiF«(grRi_iar 
£_*tff*4-i *tu lltt ^ ^ ^ulSurriu ^©ur «£B (gns «n i _ uj jsiiH c il«£6ap«s&&0Lj uf r <4i^LDr<5 Gait" u 
u LD O ' Aur G J-Jft & V 3 * FCl 4) 0 CTT 

^ a.^4: f ^j. Jfff* l^f^ 'Ban^ufil^LD (g^LD loit ^ flTF 0 o T ns rrgia^«ToD i ff dr^nugjj 

fld 2 > 1 h. ^ nrfl lLU u«rrifl\5o)n’ l ljfld'tgS'Ggdf, cui , arrwi ^Gcof ^^uf llif^ft @ nj sat 1 id 60*0 

CO r u 'fTLDFCO^JJ LD6B«(^L_to0r ^COTffilto JfT t p^,^, V * iuOT *61 IL. (uflTJD 9j<rTT^ 

3, to L ^ m LD QDCl ♦ < J_I oU*$U_,LL LDJTJ)ILD UGO 2_ 2 o9«(gTfiL3 GlflUJ^ UJF L\flJF #F ? rtnS'WHF 

*fi aoG* iffu ifl J*3 i_|^«S 1 ld€uu 4 r? i jugi c^tnojtoor^ kTiorf 1 *f« Jjg)cuju) rrSiOfeLp- 0 ® ? 
0 y i & ^i^BfTrFSCJir ^tobcps * kifirna* fflVffu jgj <uOT (Bidcd yufruj^^mmij ^fl iq ^obu>utf 
4^an©S«atyUq£(n]T«6IT f ^ll9pS)JLb ctilGroGlAJflr UJlfllibl 6BT ^F®® ^ ifl* fc(F Lj 1$ 0 U wD3T LD IT rf\ fil ^ ilfpfj, 

r^^cion ~8b\ fan© *Sbu _ar©u-jFs c^p G jffqSUu &- i com} Ua>T^tr i, 0 r n)F 

ld I B( 5BwT r GiLtoi^ltoF ^lurrar r rreo oSI <$luLJam_F)ff;i ^^toOTLDLy^antt Glu^il^njii ^b^tt , ^ileor 

JtKJuf* fff a* ila( 05 ^ o^rjrraa /PanribU '-(^^(nryiraan’ ^ CLP® r - 1 ^ £•* «*>*>» iJjwkuit« 

0ld lS^f* irLDFaffar i_ 7 uy^an^ Gfil^francj LD<5B/S6rr gj^^aLDfrau u Bici>ttifl«/80rra*rr 

ffFLDrrajtUJ LDcrf^ ^60r ^J?T4 g©fr^(jF CglUTOO 1 ' eOlU GrBjLq-UJFa^ ^rGtU-SBrrTLu (JfllUlLjLD ^i«uTT^a 

Gl ^'ntuSlto’r «f AlffiorrrtoJ ^t^^lriLDan \bd 6^(Jiua»i ^©Jtan'2 ^rra^ ; 
■f^cir r 'GiTc n 4>VrrL)4 rTLi ; ffoO a _a erflooT ^Qj^rrrLDfTau G» irr©puu(» (fflrF l ij r L*B(orf'6u 

atn i pAftLiJ r ilajr/pa* , ^AfriF »■ i tfj^^rrayr (4>u j/d^Isctt GLD©i?ffirrkTrtfTui i h neur 

LD£E£Ewr tf ff ~i\\&uXTfr Garrr l.Q) a@r<S(3ffi O^rr^or A (dtfa)6omDa) hua>(ab« r B(5CTTG'uTTG;u 

LL ^ 4) U_i 6TD 6 1 J Q^IU^I ^rr^^J<5B (d«fTGrr iSTd ^JOlpA 0<SBfT M7 toOT ©COT F 

r GiDQ^lca ^ uirrstf^fTco riruHifi ^«oi(d(*0)(F> ; <fi«41uJLDF*0T faiSla,TTu| ijLDrrwSU-AT ld cor LDrr p 

rr)LLrr GlL c^riDun ^Gco tldfo^®^ ijGlDQ^ 1 - 11 -’ ld^ul| @0^5f^jld t £Gur(dtffT2 

^j^aetYlco GLDtfil^ns/i ^anmaieiSla^SU; (ipannnu i©© kuySlai^TfiB 65)aiLF60or(9 ^cot GlffF^an^u 

Qu0<5b 4,15- U«T«rfaTTfaL| JQ err /LUJ^jSGflGOSsO ^M,W) f;GLD6I^lcO T ^lujFd(jlD r^iSCOT oS185TTQJF« 

LD«<95fcTflanL Guj C^pu ^ LDFTip _^LD ^Qj^TTg, «t,03l «5BSstT <2 ©9(9 toOTT) CTJT ^6U©«(5 GTtG«T 

a»{DFjAla (daFfcooTLj.S 0/5? ldcoA 2 fl^ ldfcot ld wSli^Ugis Q^fgtt^I©^ c^ujctt 3»6or «?LDL9anu 
ijGldq^I— ^ 6^uij«n F<^jfeT&h (► c^jcj^ra G<s ^aQ«FerT(fl0Gn-, M @6uS3«r 2- or LDF^IifliLiF« 

fofi 1 ^ ” cTfc-orgj 
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rjCSiDO^Ieir $u_inrsib GajfcBcfluSle&T efilo^ui^^eb LDi_(r > ld i afltfsoSIcbSsD. ijColdgi^I ott £l«njD 
ttjn’ffg<0fb@UL960r CpGijctoVI ^eucor uaaib CSffnjb§j U&rr^ua^i £_fc,oo f cald/fa ^it. eo ^<*rr)0<£ 
an’ijfcWLb G^jgb^uSI^ ^t,ob g^ldu ,nr6»r ldwji LDrrmmiDfcOCiv, ^gu^ot g>j Can-amp** « a>r C Lpib aiurtGOtir/B 
grrsir. <fi(jfrLDLD&<SEGff) 6 ffr c^sijfc.iirri) rj CS ld < ooi ljgold Q\ j 0 dP©SlL_ gi aoKFiH (*©> i/tfl T ^ i j'* $>n ,v i 
gj&arra <. 9 | 6 bg)]L-c>or Gffrrrbgi Uffirrcnfi(njbOi. CuKOffrlu'jlfoO* Cuijn-«r> i *Cu irr && aj^wnrCmfr 
ajbnjILD (8jGDJD f ri>gi €)SI i_ o £ il go 3su . ^wjbOT jj-mireSwr Uflrr^anT ^uaflaa CoLDfci^Ki'T dgj^janej rj^ n* ^ i 
<4106Ot; (Jldit « ofil «rr rE>Lg«nj$<$0 c^iunvr i.LDrraa at,Trr,a,LD ami'll &, ^gluVt ? n^uTi^ l l Uaiu 
$0fcir. majflgiT&Giflfcb fl0* T *r ( j lj utt t fc^rv*lfcO gov* : T rr s_ */■ » ^ r eo r l< g^j Cujoo v u < j1<lPi 

^^rr(r€oorgjf966l0r| ) g j ' Wm rfl-Opg,,. 

LD&&dl ffi(55)L LJl9u|. 4 dfj Dd0;li) ID ‘Ml LDtoC* 1 T T l9ll T*nT .+1^0^^ Qtu ♦ <£T LD GbltD fuClIlULJ 

s_u.9fflto060iT^ tu nj0aai rr«*BfoLju c <w i *• iori>(P ai i ul nv akimae ld ^^ttiilL-i-anfi j |in, • * ar^u i 
ttL-^^uurrya^LD ^iin c il&tir&<sb(CTrib iruioH'rcrflto j$u jjnon&ujn jit idgbVK ui_H(n anu , > C* gj^ 1 ► t)i 
0r>giL|LD aijA « ribj^lfrri r a to' fbrr6L«)«brt to 2_0 t'Eau:rr&9 Al . Trfl • ^f^a^rrfrr. 

LDa 3^Gi r r i_rrGor[^a to tfl<j r_ n,i HjjiTa jbLuijIaGina «juii+gi] ^wjfpanp ep(Lp arr&a a«j) lj 
iSiq.ff.giu i ©id 9 LDrr hoi Q^t ♦ Uii0/rrflft Qan-tiioigjfpan-a ^anooGai ruor tui^laiVra* 

GDfflaUaBrrGfrcn'fh aiuinaGiSlGoflo 6 j >0 4igd jyr jh (T i irruuaJVi j&'^aa bb) 0 iDurrj!! ^wjur uqi 00 ld 
uriijaGifkuT gu m p ctu uiHpirajen* i’ii i(b H auj&nuiJL ttSlfeufo r^ft^/niounD^btflbor rfjfco Mafferr Qttjwfr 
tfrj[5/8d5l©^gi arruurrpm rjCLDQ^ t wot l 0 ibCurr£) ^Ojgtt £ 5i0*« lf a hit a for 

c9igj|LJLJ^0cir. 

rbtocOttJtiB'ArT got. tffips&a > uurM>««fld) «^>itb^^rf»i0/b ^ 

r5Lbl9«6B)a c^GdofcoTA Can‘GD t |.Ujn"fl606D(S^rT^ (TtolSIlj ft&LD bfDWJ ffimJJLD (J^UJgJ ©Sl(^<A\^gjl* c^ttlt'T 
esirfrui JL( 516 & 0 LJ uiurfegji #riL^«D6u ttSlo^LD©/!)*# O^ir ^ 410 4>in . sjDiciJiJbTrffi fo£l 7 i_i^toibli_^ 

i9p0 lj©) 6U0i FjtsefreuGm; ^ttj&irui J{hjf)l CT f ft®a L iu4Ju_|ld ^igj c^ijflnigi UanJiwT 

d!H^®(r (yui ifb^laattSlfcD?t>D . ^rrui^bOoVujrT^ k?S l_«di ciSIl(^ tl wiwflGiu n51uj ^rij il|g£1 ctt fQSfei^wu lULimnSl 
Ugfflfjgj Q<SBfr ctt^tt (S curf .Q{Di0^m (Jiirr^u uottld ^(Lfrbana ^1^ul^uuuLlL r ) , Du^nfl.n-T 
cFfooi ojj 6filfffrifl««Geun- ffiri.i g> G^fT’on-jDttSlbDch) cf>i':Dg;ia0. 

ffrfiLi «oa&con'a : um^lL ld ^g)0Arf)l0«tii crwr^ji 6®rfl^iijn (oir r^bucp&i#) 1 ! QlEifltofil ^ ^Gufrg 
'JtyGU&n G«ll@LD (ipg€0 GtfGTTGfl u «D« 60 rTff I jrTL|6l9 foir QJUJ gl CTtoOTfcOl?” fc! UTUg^rTtaBT. 7) 

<jiju_jGfil GOT cShojj® u)lS«gd« @«o Tsu. c^(W)d) g>0 (b» ; €rfldr eflui^a) ^ittjwr ai#I r ’ 

j&rrd) £F^ip«ib crcoreor jSSjirr ^g>j<a> UarrwrigjGiDrr crfeurp um/LgrreiiT c^jttjgjia© ! 
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ij v «rm i^, o LD^fTimi^aanauy^jLD ser cSliueurr ^iDitl^ujiTGrT «ir#l«(<5) qi0 d ujiTTj^ifair 
t i* it - Q »i wi r ^ ^i» * tvi^uiirufilGn ^giiotid r&i **$)LD i ^CSnrr t rr c 9ifaW ^curr 

r^toiGiK ir rro (pV lljJLD^urir ^ eni iugum itot Gp<jb (Hji^njon * gnu i onojd <n^fl&Gl«SBfrooi ($ d$k< 9>7 

Olio rf? » c »j tj^fro l^^fhT ff L|wlflwBT TfTilSlfoor( 5 mO) C°)Vfl ff\ 1 LJI rr ^ItU^TRaiC^U L|« 

v s nr t ^^'60 ^fa^AtTu imrfil li ( i (Lp bulojrTin U ufln> Kjurrsy -^faU(jT ; 6mi iu io*MBii 3 i 9 * 

oi i ^ luJnai ^ fl il ^tu^rT) i 8(jbrv r uuj i 4 in t* i Gai urn Learnt i lenn u i in) jfiluj 

i \ 0 Fi ^ J&nro T ► c^GUtoimra ffibuUrr->(t ^rrn 4 iilS ttid ^mcu i n« LDfrm ifil^ulu. or /th^Iit 

rr ^ c i ul •- rty o es) * ujrrs, ; » o tot" l in di oa an n *Enuijon , rl h j^3ia^> yifli;bi| 

t- ^ ^ ^fal) {*) LDfal^dxSB LD 'JJ l *y *VJ IlyTJIl 3 \k jl , ) i Jl\u I I <SB n i min T) lA > U « I 6h.L_ 

’> . t *oW\,) 

<%6m ^ i'll 0 t m a i i t, m i J } toW<s( 3 ujn n(»ufrGi it £lu)a)fT <sm<$corrj 

ur ^ oijl nj mt o l_|<$co 1 l- +'0) ki iOTuj tg k ^mUnu tnnor nfila^iijiDfa'OfaU uironn, l|ooi 0^1 

tUwL, sro t n ^ld frr H jpWu ti filo r?i i^kfain# NfaDOJiT* <sm to?m r fiu,\) »rr to oT Trr o> 

( , arm ' T (ob^la. fan) l ifj£loi Ou< 0,3^1 r faO ^ n^fai) fa)l ld illflBflB (4 1 1 %J in'* fLinLS/fifainfi&iJ id) H 3 

t j (jT &G 4 id fart t rr jSiDfr^or ld (p\rr ^ 4 ld ct o nn ifili) id hd irm i.vn |ro tuuoi^ntij n ^4 flcfcoanu j 

o^an rTi^faUc ^ »uiiruan»Ci Tin *- c+l a) ^ 

«=fLp*Ti<SB Lt »- UUfT »• 5B(gTF [) njLDlSI ^ LLfaOtl I n 1 lllD fr t»OT » <S6) > tlllDID) U^Ufljl ^UJTJfalDA 

ujrrs uncrtl^fl ld S-fatr^r n, nuo'in j^SlTTli Gufr<q- LI k)S](iJfciioin f nn ? /? rr> ^lnn u “-^n^oofujrr” 
nsruLiHfaD s: irri^Lj «tt 4 ? ffl<g : 4'l(n(ii rrui^jbD £L_ t n iTfaWLDTVs i Htf(LpLD 

^n^rr 4^ orn^^r 4 ^^fan T ot £_iiil(fT <*$( ^ll GmaJir^ (H ibrfl f f t,o . $jj jflcLi ufil^m 

«i tuc undo n i^Lj) r ffc°lr u Lli irr rj r n-i4,(J<g[ uori (c^n«tn T » rrarki tuuirr arfl^j^ir (faTrroOi 
(Sum fffl l IIl^ 4 DfaO;j/i ^inifiFU- ^1 io f ilaMSB *■ «*. ot 4 cS a r r t oi Unijiim jium^faini tom » ifliLjinnffl jtliffi 

0(njoT - 2 w^faD (era toir «n rr©noj LDfa^oi rrj^ i (old rr fairer ld d ld (Suir^j ^|oufarr (pi (T)toD)4)i n«or 

nnon- «j fi^iu oi ldu fam t«j) 4 i^ir ld nm-rj fain 1 1 LIt ii aLDrrffiu UfaDir _ uSI^) tJ^oo 

«r i 4- u JS l i rr L^nj (fa>n m + rrLiilfaffr ^(rTjtnfaO^ faumuu | Tfatr far'rlu (Si jr^u (S jfr^ % n ^r tofilwflT ldot (i-pm 
LDrrrfil fa61 i^nD^i n ^ut -«>i ( rr oold ldcEBouIT C2u j «r>LDiund; a 4Ji ld *>i<n fa^ t- titi^jh ^ 1 j 3' 

€lna< , i( , LDfr^ABu (Ji ifaii faor^ tor dnerntn fafl^LDi^iD ^ 6 no| 4 »(J) — ^^t^jfaii ay ) fa^o +lt,n q&ji 1 |a TiGOfb® 
fSp<9>] LDtoSCTLC n-flbn t amjfawrn ^rr^o ^fTtomirr snAlui^ijs^i ld (Jtuiu-Jul ifaDrcrr ^uui^G/bn^ 
dirco ^°>|tucir -^rrujd^ rriDdd n (4 ; <5aT4i»_i ^ Q ruum ^ujcDrr^j afaornpj c^ifli |ld Gurr^i gjjnair 
eSb^Siurr^i iDirifilefilW^®^ ^caigtt @rr«jrdin'6WfaD ^lij h ojg)jc , B@ LDfaDurm Oduja&ld-gj c^6U(g5 

60)i_lu dfrr^emujflB tfrruurrjDfpjLnui^ <^faOT €?hlo ^ ^ictt Sstt Gglott a Gl< 35 fr gtt 4 » 1 (nrj gtt 1 
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@^(^y)f§^uSlo) prrfeor srrwSi. jj c cplj ld Lorrpp^, _ n> ls^ll & ■$ i _an6u&<flfl)£ 1 
J^UJfDa&sii9(2a)(Suj fLrrfeMLD, S- 4 toorLorr^oru. d?V r ^ r_ ji ^ qatr rfjlani/I^ (rrrrajru-rr ssrrtfj 

^ir<yui3ijQ^i»iLir«u CyLirriip rft&uaj)ujii|ii) oi bi 7 60 * rriL,^ 7iu L.(3urr 4,11 <°jj6C u 14 

^?40T5 r085i)(^Ssoii)gj (Sliit H06ti ^shujui 4 ^ mv or ^ifi7 to - ^ ju in r> rrs^i ^( T , 

^*'(H WJrr^tffffeUirtijftfPffrrff j * 6* V ^60 * tl * r * r- k ^ c _v Uj 4 , ^rj.ni$i 

Cunr<fi0Gn- • 


fffT 41 CJui n^jurrir ibVu i i T)ifi| j j oi r r » »- t t t r - „ ^ lShi C T,r vo 

rflfr)^ tiSl€T\j(2t?ij<9rti)rfl T> r } in' 1 ^,^0 u |i rro a j jVI i rT i f ^ ^ <r ^lu^^or [t>i^ 

l9 1 65 ) 8 > P— fcGft h fl fT 4 (Stn ’tJlUITL.I j ^ W LD FT / 6fl) VjJ £_ r v , 1 l 7 UU TJ fl rCwLDCl p 

S — toOOr IT falJ'FLJUl P U CuSS-LuCMr (4j wLjlfcTU \ L° T 1‘ r ^ 4 ,- 7 >j4' / 5 i'B £ JJ » tfjfcblLL) 

0 <sfT^d&ai tfil 0 LDUfoi!iUDfu c^Kinrr U into i ■>]* , “~rr^rr 4 *rr 4 t#'” o rr v ^ipu 1 a, 7 )$ » < 4 , 

fc>u0 4 5uu(H(ddCS 7fT (olioui 4uu tJS f rr £uia) r 6 Cldli jrrV!j\'' M __ ^2*, ^ t u Ui rr 0 gb)ld l,i j 

j®/ 60 80O IjCStDOf SfMluilir I IfTL «D UU 0 fldb rtiL.cfa)Ljl I T D, ^ N« , Jlj^!bU| J 

yun-0feTrmrrrTiD i ip torCS wffiji ujLu urr j CUlw ^ m ^ ^ u t 4d^ 


$l(ff)LDtoOOlLD Up flu T^^Lp % l LJ c f % wJ l x i>*L (Tk ^ «T) u '* ( 4 (h r ^FJ[ U I) 

ftitFU ii.jLD, S0LD(tTo T iDir^rrT j/uljr r ^ 'Ek.^^ t 6b rf T [lll r ^rr^b, ) 

acrfla) £__6jrairr#£ltf Cifnflui_6Br 41 j » fl r Hpjii <M v t _ J ul' T \ *f t ^6 r ri rr*. coa^tf) 

^rru| 6T <2ji 6\ j ld «rr6OTTtfl6i)\ 6^(ih ^T^ip ^ i i«m u t 6Q Ti i irr^i ) 

^rrfopLD ^fT 650 rGvUv L 6^6^ ITT r'F n ; 6 cJty-Jk, IT^UIJUU 

^rr^u /Etr^o i n r ^r K it. ^ ** K ■ p '' k i^ c ^fjij 

4)lfflrLDrr« ^«dldu \\) 

Co ibu^nfcTO u'Tn 6u4l65)j a tt * 6)h 1 0 * _?v ^ » P 4 jK ^ rpu* (H ran 60faJ 

TrreoQja. «rr^t6l«-fl v rricy c^, „o ig) rrj t> torrugrb^ «ll 1 % r J ^ ^ir> ld ^ rt"i ll T^fBar 

sKrr&8c>vu Ljpfla ^ (D * pula ui) \, rt T uSl^rr^ it^ rr v C vj r^K' vl.^_^ 6L| urr v rr- 

(0^55^6^ pL_ <oV (Siurr <i£oi Ll^c^ t r t 4^ iL^rr^ r &i j 1 r aaoh^aPK c^vl.60 i *5^ 1 j 
LDfr«^(4 ♦ tor LDaiOuu J rr*i L t; LlarrLTT^ 1 ^^" .-^UuuCtt ^ ^ ^ fi» I Eir i f 

crtu6fil^5 ^liurrs fgj«sB0L^ r i im(T<E ^\rr t ^LuGurr^ Jiku^sl 1 *+ -D fl 4u Cb'ujrr^ 

ClQJcrfluu^h 7 ^la (J^Brrtu »tt t ^ f iu^ 6u ©ubu&oO 1- ^tioo * J^; *5 J (StiU0j 

GlufcoorSoOor LDfeonriD UffvU^ay)^ rmurr Cl uu 4 0 t Lo^c'eii (curb 6 t)ut go? * t< 3 > 6^0 

(ipiup^lipiD Clffiuiurruoto ^Lrruirrefil^/Ell^ 4 6^ ^I^lLi^ «-i rridj^ 6 rr 4 aar»ffiaDUj(ou 1 

um t prr4b€l6filL^L, 6 cirutoini t Q -F^Vlourra; 2 6rorrrpgjio ^c^jfeor £ uu^f 4 -ujiiit ^ 0ui jgj, ^Ojy^j 
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6DL.UJ (SairaDyj^jisairj&an^a amiQdlpgi. ^©jgiiaoL u_i ;5 jsan<$ $ifi.Qcr«rp g/DjBgi GurruSI[r(ra9L 
L.(ro3 ^eut)OT j0a siuldits (S©jG) 00 Gluawi Sainr LoararjBgi Qanraiirtq.0uufr6sr; a)6fl£iraSlejr 
©irrLpaana g0owr© (Suiru90a0ib. ggiaosiu (San's (ipiq.ai)©j2 jS©SI(ruu£fi>sira(Saj eirp>ejB$riT 
(Sffaifldn ppenpanujff arraa (olffidgiaSlilL-fnr erorp G^irfeorgu^lipg). (Sa«ifli_u> /bids© ui^uCSurr, 
^gOi^n-LjCSLorr ^ripu(hi6i.)^l6«Sa). .^©jcir 60d5l^n-(Su(r6sriD g>0 ilpji,® Quaj^iD«irff!6J)iiJ iD&erafilujn’a 
c9)«) l _©J$«.'' J5LDS0* $0U;$ 6T (DUl ©Sla)?0). 

ggji Lorr^liflan-foifr “^ijsr^a^ujiT” ©Slim (Lp u^. €L( ib p uoa© «®i$l0u$l0mu ©SISsrraSla^liDgi. 
jsrrajgfilbjr ^nibus^la) ^gigua© (e^iror^iraSlLib £_srroT arr f «t,b #l£i$iflsauu@£)jp$i. <^iyxfluSle) 
enaSLi rrgjjLb 0rTiour^rT .^©jairgi s^metr penpe, a©iir tj> ; £l0Si£l0dT. ^ifuangj arr^a) «j)rr6tT©| 
fB65rr61u|otn-ira9a) ^©lor g>0 a©ib (SrBrnurrcb i^U} aauui' ©a arra @0<B^CSuiTgi j>|aj 

gjS0 gi;©jib uagjib uooflaSsnu Glaiugi ^©ju.gt LDijeocr^^leoT L9i^uSl<i6l0i5§) LffilL_©j6rr ^rrasTjiLn-. 
c^@d) ^©j@iani_uj arr^g2ja0 jgl0©janaa (Sair^SuSi acfi rbi i©/florjD«r. cporp, ^©Jgnsm-ai 
a_jD©9onfl6Dr st^Iitlil). grr0»ri_fr©j£i, (^(ror^ir (S^n'eu©jfriuuuLl(hi' , i'^6sr Glair^a rB@a ^Lpana 
u_|ib gup/kgi 6i9®©Jgi. «5i§)66lor arr r ®fcb gcuoSI© (Sai';2>ckffr«3srriL|ih a,®^la0Lb <^)6rr©|a0 a_p.£) 
luiroirdjirs ga)8so. ^©jOT ^(rair^rran©) iDassraa ldps<£)04,ot. ^©jSsrru i9pir (LpOTorir S-pirfi 
otli) G)aujiu©|Lb ajiurija©96b8a). fSftevi c6l cdt (ip iq eBeo ^rreor ^rrciQI eor uifl.gjrTULDn'air jgSso 

safer© ,_s>)©j6ffrgd LDorii LDirp©je>rrsff £Kitfifls$0iT d^tfliflujiT. girrairaStob' ai cold LDUjrT«ir r s$cb 
criflnjgj Osiraferiq.0«0LD(Surrp ^anau uiriiapa Qsrrufe ^ 0S0ib ^gicfikiii LDcoTLDtrfbjDuj 
(!p(y?aoiD Qup©j arra©|Lh ^©lor 0rrasr<*T0n©j erppa (ol?(T©r©ia(ra©|Lb ja>treuSko (Lpiqa$0ir 
57* &{t>£)\jv . ‘iDiurror anajrjfr&fBu-iib’ cromip §>© r@ SLo lu rp <r> — c.%a(Swi jfcihu guja)rra — ^irion - 
air a ana a 0f61a@ib C airiDGl0i it. c^gic&lcsr gija 'inu-irroir aj)©j(TiT<i<£luJih’ eru^rFjSjSbcoraDiD 
©jiTuj/b3gii«n'fai), s_to«H6B)LDiJjn'ajrp^rT|0, c^anffi njiiuSI (j^rron- j>rr ^qj^jbt LDtaror GarrGTrerrcoiTLDfr 
cr 65rGjr6b60iTib (Sa6TT©9 pb LD6oT$bb c,r (tp ifelrp gj . g©j©mp a-ij/narij^iTiT fbir©i3a) (ipuj.a ^0uup 
t iBiDa0^ $0u$iU6ifla*©9®3?la)ft'! esi. gib^iq©} ©J60n>gi I'j'bwiijuui' l_ (y)in©iira^ (Sg>iTGorp 
jELDa®. ^»,(cT)d) (S©J,P cruui^a/uror «J|j,ilifluj(T Qn-toUT^rraSetfr L9rr«-SDoranu is ^ita)^l0sa 

(ip t£j.U_|Lb ? 

‘ tf ( ^$Cr/5 ‘(o^ajan'cro’, ‘ u ifi fc.nof ^ rr ’ ‘ v «xi;ffln%6Kfiurr’ njnraj^aaflcsr a^ir^n'u iarra@5 
aoL-UJ @awra^la^lijLb un-rririlL^^aa^n's ^6b8su. ^(birio) ^ciijDiflcoi a^irijn-ujiSacrr .3>6iiajribi9a 
anau^ib, c_p^J-|ib, (SrBirenLDiLjib ©jn'tibjii^ urra^|ijiBjaenn'a<5 $l.i_ui nl40a/fl0iraeiT. ^©nr 
a§5ar)i-uj anr&eorram iDafl r ffi£ai65Tar,LDii-|Lb s_p^lu|Lb ^ip{D6uiTacn'n'a©|ib ^©Jiiaigja®^ appii 
Qurr0££Lflcb6orT£©jiTSOTn'a©|Lb (S^iT65rp^l0iTaOT. Qurrg)©irra(Saj au^ojij^triT r S6ir Gluawr 
utr^^lij'iijaSsn'ff ^IpiB^Bcuiracrm-au uaDi_^^l0aifi0iT CTcirp Glffrrajsoojn'Lb. ^j,6ror @ar^o)^0Sli_u 
Quwbr glair £$uu> s$i©i©a@ ^ibi9aai)ffi g0^^(»^n- ? 
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Society in Saratchandra’s novels 


S. Krishnamoorthy 


Bankimchandra. Rabindranath and Saratchandra may be called the Trinitv of modern Bengali 
literature. Of these Saratchandra was more fortunate than the others in one respect. Bankimchandra 
who held a responsible Government post and Rabindranath who was born in an aristocratic Zemindar 
family were, by the verv nature of their background, precluded from intimate contact with the 
common masses. Thcv observed the people from a distance. On the other hand, Saratchandra, 
born in a lower middle class family, living a major part of his life in penury and pain, for months 
together without a steadv job or a regular income and sometimes wandering from place to place like 
a vagrant, had the opportunity of coming into close contact with all sorts of people that make 
up society. He lived for years among the poor people, people who are considered the dregs of 
society, shared in their joys and sorrows as one among them and thus gained a valuable 
experience of life and the people. It was this firsthand expet ieiice that enabled him to portrav 
the lives of the common people in an authentic manner and with genuine feeling. People of the 
lower strata of society come alive in Saratchandra’s writings. 

Referring to this, Rabindranath once said to Saratchadra, "Sarat, you are a lucky man. 
You had the rare opportunity to see and CA|>erience n n things, an opportunity denied to me 
by my birth in an aristocratic tamily". 

Saratchandra enjoys the distinction of being th * most translated Indian author. Buddhadeb 
Bose says that no other writer, not even Rabindranath, has charmed the hearts of so manv 
people as Saratchandra. 

This phenomenal success of Saratchandra is due to three leasons. One is his simplicity 
of style. He uses the simplest words in common use which can be easily understood by even 
those who are just literate and have not had the benefit of higher education. He used to say 
modestly that not having had much formal education he had only a limited vocabulary and 
could not use difficult words. Secondly, h- portrayed in h’ novels common people, their joys 
and sorrows, hopes and aspirations. The third and the most important factor which contributed 
to his popularity was his humanism. He portrays even bad characters with such sympathy that 
the reader is more inclined to feel sorry for them than to condemn them. For this reason 
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Saratchandra was maligned by some people as painting sin and wickedness in attractive colours 
and thus corrupting people 1 

Saratchandra has said. “It is true that my irregular life has caused me much pain and 

loss. Hut this was mote than compensated for hv the people 1 met. They taught me that 

man was not simple a bundle of faults, sin and wickedness. They gave me a glimpse of the 

leal man behind aR this wickedness and sin. Let not my writings insult this real man !'* 

Jarasandha, the noted Bengali writer, as a college student, met Saratchandra once. The 
talk turned to Saratehandia's female characters some of whom were of bad morals according to 
the accepted social standards. Saratchandra said : “When somebody refcis ton woman as immoral, 
1 c\penence a pang deep down within me !” 

In Saratehandia's novels we find a portraxal of society as existed during the last quarter 
of the last century and the first quarter of this ccnturx. It is a largely feudal society with the 
Zemindars as the unciuwned monaichs of the villages within their jurisdiction, The\ could do what 
they liked with the people. The moneyed people lent out money to needy persons at high rates of 
interest and ultimately usurped the little property that the latter had possessed. People were wallowing 
in ignoiance and for that ver\ reason could not understand where their true interests lay. These 
poor illiterate people were tempted b\ mischief-mongers into protracted and costly litigation out of 
vanity and a misguided sense of dignity and wasted away their scarce resources. The religion as 
practised by them had lost all its substance and only its lifeless frame remained in the form of 
obsolete customs and meaningless rituals. Marriage was an expensive affair. Girls w'ho could not be 
married off before the> reached their teens were called ‘Araksaniya’ and treated as unclean. Families 
w'ho could not marry off such girls were excommunicated. In this way the social conventions 
harassed the poor hut the licher and more influential people were not affected by them even 
though they transgressed all the accepted social conventions. On the other hand they continued 
to harass the poor people in the name of same conventions. 

In PalllSamaj Beni Gh6$al, though immoral, corrupt and wicked himself, is able to 
tyrannise over others because of his wealth and social status as a Zemindar. People not so 

rich, like Gobinda Ganguli and Dharmadas join him in lording it over the others on the 

strength of their high caste. The common people are powerless against these pests of society. 

Chandranath's uncle Manisankar tells Chandranath : "Society > You and I are the society ! 
Whoever has got money is the leader of society !'* 

Saratchandra’s views on society find expression through his characters on appropriate 
occasions. For example, we mav presume that Bisweswari of Palli-Samaj generally expresses 
Saratchandra’s views on man and society. 

Ramcs is concerned at the pitiable condition of his village and works for its improvement. 
In the course of his work he met with opposition and calumny caused by ignorance, selfishness 
and vested interests. His loving nature is mistaken for cowardice, and generosity for foolishness. 

The veiy people whom he wants to help do not hesitate to take undue advantage of his kindness 

and to cheat him. Incensed and at the same time depressed at the ingratitude of such people 
he feels like giving up and going away for good. But on every such occasion Biiweiwari 
counsels him against despair and makes him go back to his work with renewed energy. She 
points out that the poor illiterate ignorant villagers are so simple and ignorant that they cannot 
even recognise their benefactor and do not know where' their true interests lie. Such people 
are deserving more of pity than of anger. She advises Ram« to forget his educational and social 
status and to identify himself with the poor wretched people around him. This is the only 
way in which he can win their confidence and render them real help. 
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Wc know that Saratchandra practised these precepts in his own life. Whether in Bihar, 

or Burma, or Bengal, wherever he lived, he identified himself with the common people and did 
his best to alleviate their sufferings, and rendered them all help. 

It is not easy tor Rames to follow Biswcswari’s advice. He finds himself opposed at 
every step by schemers like Beni Cihosal who manage to send him to jail on a trumped-up 
charge. But ultimately Biswcswari turns out to be a true prophet. Thu lethargic diffident 
people of the village are awakened to their inner strength by the noble self-sacrifice of Rames. 
They regain their self confidence and unite themselves against the reactionary forces. Their 
unanimous bovcott of the Pu]a at Rama’s house is the fust demonstiation of their new-found 
unity and strength. A common man like Sanatan Ha/ra dares to give expression to his opinion 
of Beni Ciho$al in his face. Another man. who is incensed bv the imquitious plots hatched 
by Beni, attacks the lattei and huits him. Rames is venerated as if he were a messenger of 
Clod. Schools are optmed in the different villages and measures aie taken for improving 
sanitation. People learn to settle then mutual disputes bv local aibittation instead of ruinous 
litigation. 

Another significant icsult of Rames's incarceration is Rama’s conversion. Fiom the very 

beginning Rama has a soft coiner lor Rames and respects him too. But she is so much 

attached to her property that she does not hesitate to adopt questionable methods to add to 
the same, knowing fully well that Rames does not approve of her actions. But when she finds 
Rames suffering calumny and going to jail on a false charge, a development to which she too 
had contributed, she feels genuinely sorry for what she has done and turns over a new leaf. 
The humanism that had been dormant in her is awakened bv Rames's example. At last, 

before leaving her village, she hands over her brother to Rames's charge and sequests Rames 
to bring him up in his (Rames’s) own way. 

But Rames’s efforts fail to convert Beni, the arch-villain of the novel. True, he comes 

over to Rameys side after Rames comes out from prison, but that is due to the fact that he 

now realises that Rames’s side has become stronger and that it will be to his advantage not 
to antagonise him any longer. But his character does not change. He continues to remain the 
same old schemer, prepared to do anything to attain his selfish ends. He tries to enlist 

Rames's support, gobbles up some propertv belonging to Rama, and also excommunicates her 

on a calumnious charge against her. Beni’s example just proves that there are some incorrigible 

Satans in our midst. 

Saratchandra has shown in his novels how religion as practised bv us has strayed far 

from humanism and is reduced to mere u*uals and . mentions which have onlv dehumanised 

us and made brutes ot us. 

Rama is a deeply teligious woman. She punctiliously obseivcs the prescribed rituals but 

that does not deter her from adopting questinable means for increasing hei wealth. For hci, 

as for others also, there is no contradiction between religion and foul play. For the sake of 

a few hundred rupees she is willing to let the flood watets destroy the standing ciops and 

thus deprive a number of poor families of their livelihood. When Rames comes forward to 

break open the dam, she sends her men to stop him. She does not hesitate to tell a lie to 
usurp Rames's share of fish. 

Chandranath is a good man. But his belief in the social conventions and fear of 

public opinion make him cowardly and i. irtless. He becomes so hard-hearted that he has no 

compuction in asking Sarayu to take poison. For years after he had driven out Sarayu, then 

pregnant, he does not care to enquire about her welfare. He does not even care to make 
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sure that sufficient money is being sent to her for maintenance. When he is told by 
Haridayal that Sarayu is living in Kailas Babus house, the first question he asks is about 
Kailas Babu's age. Not that he does not trust Sarayu ; only he is afraid of what people would 
say if Sarayu is living in the house of a young man. 

Haridaval is steeped in I he conservative tradition and is a firm believer in accepted 
conventions. Moreover, he derives his livelihood by helping the pilgrims to perform the 
presciibed religious ntuals. He is not a stranger to noble feelings. He feels pity for Sarayu's 
mother and olfeis hei shelter. But when he comes to know the whole story about her, he 
becomes a completek different man. When the helpless Saravu, driven out by Ghandranath, 
appioaches him for shelter, he pitilesslv refuses to give the poor piegnant girl shelter even 
for a single night. His leligious beliefs, fear of public opinion and, above all, anxiety about 
his means of livelihood combine to make a monster of him. He even stoops so low as to 
suggest that she may make a living by immoral means. 

The fact that ultimately Saravu got shelter with Kailas Babu who does not share the popular 
ideas of virtue, vice, paradise, hell, caste, etc., is not just coincidence. It was onlv because Kailas Babu 
did not believe in the accepted conventions that he could offer refuge to the daughter of an ‘immoral’ 
woman. A state of affairs in which onlv a person who does not believe in religion can act in a human 
way is a sad commentary on the decadent condition of religion as practised bv the people. 

Another moving instance of how social customs and conventions drv up the fountain of the 
innate humanism of human beings and pervert their natuial nobility may be seen in Arak$aniva. 
Durga is an ideal mother. She has undergone much hardship and suffering in bringing up Jnanada 
who is her only hope and justification for existence. She shows exemplarv fortitude and courage in 
resisting the vile attempts of her brother to marry off Jnanada to an old rogue. When her hopes of 
Atul marrying Jnanada are dashed to pieces she is so overwhelmed with anger and disappointment 
that she forgets her innate shyness and reserve so far as to pick up an unseemly quarrel with Atul 
in the presence of others. As time passes without anv prospect of her daughter's marriage she 
becomes embittered and bursts out in bouts of bad temper against her darling child. She becomes 

unmotherlv enough to cCirse her daughter. When she is faced with the threat of JnanadS’s 

excommunication which would disqualify the latter for the performance of Durga’s funeral obsequies, 
Durga breaks down completely and implores her brother-in-law to marry Jnanada off to an old widower ! 

The metamorphosis that takes place in Jnanada is also equally shocking. This shy girl who 
has borne herself amidst all difficulties and trials with calm* dignity and courage loses her self- 
possession at the imminent prospect of her own excommunication and the effect it would have on 
her mother. She demeans herself so far as to dress herself up like a cheap girl to make herself 
attractive to the prospective bridegroom 1 

On the problem of caste Saratchandra appears to be a conservative. Bisweswari is a firm 
believer in religious rituals and the caste system. When Rames, who believes in neither, points out 
the difference in status caused by caste, she brushes aside Rames's objection and says ; “The people 
of low caste don’t worry about their caste, nor do they envy the higher castes”. She wants Rames 

not to worry about caste distinctions but to concentrate all his efforts towards educating the people. 

Saratchandra portrays in a moving manner how poor Hindu families with unmarried girls 
had to suffer owing to the prevailing conventions concerning marriage. But he does not offer 
any solution to these problems. It is of course not necessary that a writer should also propose 
solutions to the problems he poses in his writings. But the fact that he does not have a solution 
makes the conclusion of some of his novels unsatisfactory. 
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Debdas loves Parbatl, and &ckhar of Parinita loves Lalita. But both these lovers do not 

dare to reveal their love to their fathers. Inevitably Debdas’s life ends tragically. The conduct 

of Sckhar is still more reprehensible. He makes the simple Lalita believe that she is his wife. 

When she is prepared for any sacrifice lor his sake, he does not muster up the courage to 

assert himself and avow openly his love lor her. He passively allows his fathci to arrange for 

his marriage with another girl, knowing fully well that Lalita’s life would f be ruined for ever 
in that case. It is only because of the sudden death of Sekhar’s father that the marriage 

of Lalita with Sekhar becomes possible. One feels that Saiatchandra has made Sekhar's fathei 

die just to bring about a happy ending. We feel unhappy that Sekhar gets Lalita of whom he 
is totally unworthy. 

Similarly, the conclusion of Arak$aniya also fails to satisfy. When the novel opens we 
find Atul in love with Jnanada, though she is not beautiful in the accepted sense. Later wc 

come to know that Jnanada once nursed him through a dangerous illness and saved him from 

death. So his love for her is partly due to his gratitude for her selfless service. But this love 

is not strong enough to withstand social piessures and the change for the worse in Jnanada’s 

looks. He does not hesitate to insult her in the presence of others. Towards the end of the 
novel, however, he is portrayed as feeling sorry for his treatment of Jnanada. His conversion 
is complete when he watches Durga’s bodv being reduced lo ashes at the cremation ground. 
There is an ancient saying about the undependabilitv of Smashan Bairaxya. One wonders whether 
Atul’s conversion can he depended upon as sincere and whether it is right for Jnanada to 
entrust herself to such a fickleminded husband. The ending of the novel appears to be contrived 
and unsatisfactory. But how else could Saiatchandra have solved the problem of Jnanada ' 

The heroes of the novels Chandrandth, Debdas , Parinita, and Arak$aniya n»*e not attractive 
personalities. They are lacking in manly qualities and do not deserve the heroines who are all 
portrayed as patient, strong and good. On the whole in Saratchandia’s women are presented in 

a more favourable light than men. Is this because he had more faith in woman as a species ' 
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Saratchandra 
and Tamil literature 


T N Kumaraswamy 


It was Gokhale who said ‘What Bengal thinks toda\, India will think tomorrow' 
Though it is uttered as a political dictum, it is cquallv applicable to the progress of Bengal 
in the fields of thought, religion, literature and society. Anv upheaval in India had its ongin 
in Bengal guided by its great men. In the beginning of this century the lion of Vedanta „ 

Swarm Vivekananda, and the Ramaknshna movement attracted many enthusiastic youths of the 
Tamil land to ! 'now more about Bengal and its culture. Our great national poet Subrahmanya 
Bhaiati was one among them. I he unassuming silent worker and Sanskrit scholar Mahesha 

Kumar Sarma, another Tamilian, piac ticallv became a Bengali in thought, word, and deed. It 
was he who pioneered to bring the good influences of Bengal into this land. In I ‘MX) he gave 
us the first superb Tamil version of Bank»mchand r a’s two renowned novels Anandamath and 
Chandrasekhar . Those two books gieitly stirred the patriotic hearts of the Tamil public Poet 
Bharati rendered into beautiful Tamil the famous Vandemataiam ode specially foi his friend s 

Tamil Anandamafh . Since thit auspicious dav Tamil lovers waited with aviditv to read more 
and more of Bankimchandia’s romantic stones. Till 1 ( H5 this craze foi Bankimchandra was 
perceptible. But theie was a setback after J*at and in Tamils forgot Bengal. Stiange to say, 
when the fame of Saiatchandia was suffiuentl\ established in Bengal, Tamil Nadu knew nothing 

about him. That w'as a dull period in the histoiv of modem Tamil literature, when no out 

standing literary hguie lose on the honzon 1 hough lamil is a nch language with a glotious 

past, it cannot claim to have produced authors of the calibre ol Bankimchandra, oi Tagore, 
or Saratchandra. Tamil intellectuals who dabbled in English letters did not care to use their 
own mother tongue to create, as was done in Bengal, newer vogues in writing. They never 
knew that a writet of Bengal called Saratchandia wrote marvellous stories and novels depicting 
real life — an objective writer ditecting his obseivati - upon characteis and interpreting them in 
terms of human feeling. The man who depicted characters like $Ofasi, Achala, Saudamini, 
Kamal, Bharati, and Bindubasini, was not mihat to the l amils 

I should sa\ that it was m\ good foi tune that I learnt Bengali and acquired enough 

proficiency in it to interpret the Bengali mind to the Tamils through .m\ translations When 
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I prepared myself to read prominent writers of modern Bengal, I discovered Saratchandra to be 
of a different quality of mind. Unlike Bankimchandra, he never intruded himself upon the 
readers. His aim was not to tell a story to entertain or touch our hearts but to force us to 
think and understand the deep and hidden significance of the problems of life. He was not of 
the type of novelists who took liberties to exaggerate, to create a world more beautiful, more 
consoling than oursi They wanted the good to end happily and the bad unhappily. That was 
what their fiction meant. I was almost staggered to find his wizardry in characterisation. 

In the early thirties, Tamil was having only a few well-conducted magazines like Kalaimagal 
and Ananda Vikatan. In fact it was these two journals which fostered new wiiting by giving 
access to young writers. Other journals of the purist type did not like alien thoughts to enter 
into the Tamil culture or literature. The atmosphere was charged with conservatism and 
parochialism ; anything foreign was a taboo. There was no broad acceptance of facts, and it was 
difficult to push new ideas and new authors into our literature. But times bad changed ; suddenly 
came a spurt among the younger writers of that generation, and the old order yielded place to the new. 
I found the opportune moment to bring Saratchandra’s novels to the Tamils. The editor of Ananda 
Vikatan, ‘Kalki’ (R. Krishnamurthy), was a man with vision and pragmatic views. His sympathies 
were with the younger folk. 

1 approached him and read to him select passages from Saratchandra’s various novels and 
explained to him that the Tamil public would surely relish them and it would open a new vista 
to the future novelists of Tamil Nadu. There were original novels of course, by Rajam Iyer, Natesa 
Sastry, Ramaswamy of Mavavaram, Ponnuswami Naicker, but really they were not well-made novels, 
they were simply homely stories stretched to the length of novels. 

In the middle thirties, a coterie of intrepid youthful Tamil writers dedicated themselves to 
bring about a revolution in the stagnant Tamil literature. They were all. conversant with the 
trend of modern thoughts and literary movements. Some among them were very good linguists. 
The able editor of Ananda Vikatan, ‘Kalki', opened the window for them and fresh breeze 

began to blow in. My translation of Saratchandra’s Bindur Chhele as Amulyan was published 

serially in that weekly. The Tamil readers welcomed it with gusto. They asked for more ; 

next came, in the same magazine, my rendering of Saratchandra’s Swami under the title 

Sauddmirf. The peculiir psychological aspect in dealing with conjugal problem was something 

new to the readers and so it whetted their appetite to know more of Saratchandra's master 

craft of fiction writing. It was really a great day for me when I was invited by the editor 
of Kalaimagal, a high class literary monthly magazine, to contribute a novel of Saratchandra to 
its pages. I translated Dena-Padna as Bhairabi for Kalaimagal. When it came out in book 

form later, it had the distinction of being prescribed as non-dctailed text for B.A. by the 

Travancore University. Mahatma Gandhi, though not a lover of fiction, was deeply impressed 
after reading some of Saratchandra’s writings, and recommended them to be prescribed as text 
hooks in schools. Perhaps he was well aware that Saratchandra had great ideas of social reforms 
at heart which he gave out through his novels. 

When Saratchandra’s name shot up into glory, many Tamil writers who only knew 

Hindi invaded the book market with cheap translations of Saratchandra's novels. Even two 01 more 
authors brought out different renderings of the same novel. This keen competition showed the 

popularity of Saratchandra in Tamil Nadu. If examined, these versions of his novels done from 

Hindi would reveal the quality of the stuff. When I was intending to translate Pather Ddbi 
and Srikdnta , I found to my chagrin that they had already come out in the market. I have 
to mention here a translation of one of Saratchandra's novels. My hi other, T. N. Senapati, has 
crieditably done his job of rendering Se$ Prafna into Tamil. 
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After leaving Saratchandra for others to exploit, I turned my attention to write His 

life sketch, and an assessment of his works. They came as articles in Manjari, a Tamil 
monthly digest. 1 had condensed some five or six long and short novels of Saratchandra like 

PariitUa , Biraj Bau , Paiii-Samaj , etc., for the same journal. I participated in many literary 
forums and seminars and my talks about the various aspects of Saratchandra’s fiction were 
appreciated. 

In a large way l am one of those writers of Tamil Nadu who had come under the 

magic spell of Saratchandra, that wizard of fiction writing and weaver of unique female characters. My 
own novels were greatly tinged with his hues. Like Charitraliin of Saratchnndxa my novel 

Kaanalnir ( Mirage ) had also earned odium as a bad book, an immoral piece of writing. 
Saratchandra had opened the floodgate of inspiration to the younger generation of Tamil 
writers. Though they are not aware of subtle influence, thev are treading his path unconsciously. 
They have become bold in the delineation of characters, particularly of women. 

The name of Saratchandra is still a household word among the 'Tamil readers. His novels 
are popular and are enjoyed even to this dav. His hallowed name will live in Tamil land for 
another century. 
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Gioi&jri drftr^ fltisi S’v.Sju&j’ ii)3 ujx>:i si bjJrbj^.L ^c'biw ~<£)t>ia 

S’oSa'O S*1^o£i)*to ii’aurrw [Uijfcj lc®1j 6i 3»Utifi4»n*x 1 l i&liC*.TSwT / [1/irDlrio iij\,i.S* o 

.trJrdjs’ujE! isou.’j'tr 


&io|w50r, iGO^w^V* [ifecrit*ir al^C\ IwfliujC*, ssO^uiC*, irjrioG*, 

dfc^oC*, «S©*3)i , vUi'jZi'* iTwiTfij iCo*iw.T 3ijaift&?\u3*o se^SS ii Zii^fiaa fta£bj 

taJbiD wCd.T iGalJju&oL^, e’i, tair\l e>A j‘ot~ < -r , baS3*Jdraj bra bS'crb.l GLuiiai .IMrig bO'c\'j< bira 
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&rtr SSSjyO'ooa tiu|ij£k> 6" [*iwC*oC* 5r3®abr, VJ^air, ybAtbr i/bijairr u*j *Jvw*X, ®b «w* habiibi 
tsouT' dftloSiii sjojit* bjbObd^ob s’is’i 1 ! J^ir . uL^i-i ‘bi®’ iantriS bri Yifiiwi..' 
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U^0^( J yj()QO T '§0t\} , ''J^ uJC^fy uT^v 0 ^ (1) ■ ■ ^ ■ ^0 ulK 1 uAv | d 0 *jU " -^iu (S^ A. lJ y<A>l jJ>JyJ| yu A D*w*^ (DO "i *' 

^ ieuioSo drC6*w diob* Csr-Ovb, $* £vSa a-rt bfS’a-K dfliturrl *j a*i^0fl"«i sto^ctujuS* uioisdtj 
SrOn* 8a& sJ*o3nj®i3*(jtiruia ese'Sai J*SoyS ab bpi* ^tu lufeS* -oSToJJS) uiaSauii r irO ir6 ^ulc 1367* in® ua 
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SaLfriroC^ar, iab* 


idi 6 3 ®i 3 ®g'iCi ju vj btfr iiSj-iiiaS wbidJQ 3 ®i SririS a*!#; -jb’oicSjid^jyb. 
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tftfd^oifiadO a»y. dsorrar, ^SC*Sr> ©i5y> "id! 3rtf>3»€*8o. &&^<SSo»e» 6ffl0*S Qfl o*S3&3Q 

s*.t ajijC*i)wfi drQS Sl 2S 3*aau dr (do «sa*n*&>. ao&S 4 RSLod AtJyrdU Stw&arjyj dSB^dfi, oflS’Ss* a8*Co6 4 j£p, 

audrauddr dJFtu.v dsrdjti S9d>®J* dfi^a 4J•S^'^S£lg-a^to5J• QaidaSc OtofiSOto uSrQod <5ao*^ 3#0S Si'cr 

s*fiu a-. ~L,'i)ZLjL 1 idoQSjRaa'j , lo&O.T S’i:&r4i^, SuraoC* aQ Saa SoS^S. 

1 

Q3Sd, l 1 l ^ 3)3 dTts 3®o8 ftd^oidid 3*08 SdEP^dtu ^sd^dirrS), 3do SToiJOtSto wirdSosrofl cJjb* 
<rd. td^dddd '^it’v eSuJvi rrS adjSia adOodofisrad & «9td»©* SPdoifcSd)^. ddSs'QidS 

2oTw tr c\* ' to’*:, ifldOC* 3 iSvCff* ftr*3r4S dad S'Coeo sra. Siflwrt to idirvoS* St*cp. 

(5- v “- t, -* ui w n » 

3t^!rvdda **w uiv^wO s* ltS[8r tvftaeo dj’tr'Cfi'J Aoic^ctruo. Sy4d&[0i&3a ddSsj»G ©ixoduftn’ 
'lii^jLX drc'd^Cd ddds^dd.' s-da^u® d3\s*3 uJda icdSdr ®ado. Oe’jfidsr [7* dot at dj* irO |6s on* dModdSj 
e\duG, **„*. e*3 d_$*u ddsrdt-iSo Gt^rad do\v)S air.;3nd £*du;rt)aj dr(®3i aQ dj*da3u3. ??o S*a ®a 
TfiC* drOr^rofi 0*3} §*G2"3ud5to dpaoStoa^ fa^toer &« &0u gji.Co Stadia^; nruida\to d5ofi JfiO dddd^; 86^ 
!t>d,£*2 .t»:r;5*'3®353 duildJ'[*CJ Sjddd^Srtr, Stfui esato <5ddd&}; diddjS^ Sdtoddn n't, drSaotv* O*od3 
SrodJ* adrsiD SM*Qjeda l^[*u (*3^3^ 3d: adQj iO*d® Sje^aj ssGdoddd}^ rrlb da°o*o®dio s*doda3. jo® 0 
djS:rd 3 dst 3u 3®d£do&3d L dEa ddjd. dtt'sfci pe'^dr^JXio jr^rodj. ®dj JSd to30fl3dj&), Go^srd) 
trdaljG rrS) 3djfwS*38 OM. -Itudfe wdcd&SudG* UO’O'U, Sy[d3’uJ'0 dAodiuO wS\. txdi&id 3*tiodiSo 

^v«ud<y^^v jlO O^dduddwoj uuvJLDdrr* O u )^ qj . uJu)3^o}aUWC& ?T ud dj 

3’dd3*3 S’iiiT'S di>6 dud! va^dS 5Cdi)d033’Q Sra* s*X auASr e’So <a'y[d3’Jto3»a'° aD jyer da#$ 

uvty W « ^ 

•u V- 0 

Sro[dtT*(iiJ’dd-r’ ®3ij)Q SEfdSdjdar ddrsTcra: s^d). diS’3^ dtii'Td 3trto6j", ddrzrd^ bOJmb^.38 SoRo^ 
arfi^Rorr dafoO dj'^a'aj tsOd^Q «3C*iiSjl3. 3 ddrs 4d*oC* 3sr S’au 3>fld d6i& doO wfldto erdo dOtfioO 
3’fld dQoj tSuiifi'u dd^ra” ddoi) d’o l dn’uos*a 3tCo<8S)d urdoMu da3*, dc*u do3* 6o[8uidiQ, 3*ao< 
d^dorr d'driR dd&cc id 6cC* do^sa^Sbd «t.t , ^ixo srfld aD'o6^£d380o3 diotuo dodtrs ddyto3D it dcrto Srrrao 
drdj itro L d='Jd3 , S. z " d dj ,, ad'&2i drd Sooj iSao&ufi, adrefdS ta dr’^duddc’t&j atooS ssudr’d). dcsSid 5r*j(d 
c’vd sr*3'd8 te, suii'-r^a: 2 r»(T»®, 3.a&d. itd^o^dodC* £dij a!5. Oddddj d*o[dcruysra ssadds da ssd? ftro|do*dS) 
3»=-S8 rri, adjj tdujftrr’dr sr^Sodjrrdr tsjaaSo rrh d3} 3&rt<di. wu* ssaOSa «t3 "303*, fc>[t*ai£ d*8Jdj[ 
3*aonr, edOds^dsadSC* fe^C'djSjdfi dS^Ooda*, Uoodd fir3d ddds^dii. ’TfeoS aQ .S'u^d 0 '^ 

zt‘!jS adrd SO ssu»ww. ai3 djtd^dRty ujaaa a’u^dCT'LCbR^a ddd S’dda acd^^dJ’ftdr' aQ ".’ eiojua* ®Q 
«Ju3. w3*^&> 3tjtodj C*0feud L dsraua id«o XOjO ttd^u[d dd§8 Sfifid ddfis’^Odi, uJid SrdrSR 3«t3ado 3ad 
3d-od «s*j rodtudTw. dr*^ra iderd) da^'u 3da a*b, fciado^ icra, ddj d^d'aj ^Sj^ds^rr 3G , afl JdOS 
3*p dvt^d;6dS^ 5j)jt ©SdOjOilftjorr ^Mtocrijcr ucIc^So ?fiieuOua saQ a^irzsjSoD. 

crJwj^ u,u6 q£ ts^3 acr^S LOSrr rr^ t SSoua^^ :o^r«2 toiprZri Dj^ gO 
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gtao Mfc *o3rf©0oa. a^o* B& 3a oerrrto;^^ lo^ao >6^cS. aoftsrOaarOS rtAfiocr* 803}O L 3>* 

SbiiCSjsrti'fe SrflS S5«»oo £35*3} ZSou'fa. a£ 34$ 60tfftn»CS 33*2:2,3 55$>y*a. uca>3 3*rOS 4,i>2& jfb&i 

d*&> 32ie» ilfr*36r <3 83j &Sr2. fe£*^*£**a rr&sazr u <jj du£2li, ar^ftSjS 0208 lo**} Oosro 30^08 30} 
o03efou<3! z.8 «i»o6Cfofti&> 3au8ao/ut*, ©uo32u, s«a,&r,v\,6;i, S*tlfiu2 Sr, dtrSrt'sSo “u0|6uraoei.”G* SOcs^uo 
troO. l363Dofi fetfa 6}38* ©ESjiEa.ir l LSo3cO C*Su,£. wlS* et3aou£. AerpraS ri3&£. tsacrasr} «srafi&. 
woo3 5*3& ^iofooS. s*So [taboC* At-opa, difcffy tr2s**a, i2&~.a& tr ZsrtrtZ. *-io L !Wfa wS 

ST SCcS^ufl 2.5 iaiu^s'hjy cuV^floC. 2Cu3i scares 573* tidi'erufi t^aaiu *,08 Srtr o*33^A). 
b*3d taao&i). ■&« i«3o 3,?ac93jao3 5*30^ rrs 6as tiaraao^a*. sso.ua. 33*3* o*sj»t2«3 5*s*o) aL 3*117030643 
s*os>j3» ss<Sos 34p23(Jo3. 4r« 3*£naro. «E\aa.o ca^aa a a aas'S.** ao-jr^ aae <teu*.t- st-^uo g* 0 uO.q. 
o[!T3oOoQ. at o03o. iacrsli iaeut^a aiSdw aoto*s.ao£ a^aafes* e-a 333*003 30 1.3 . *a ts&tfs £*o£> 
ojar sssrcrtf 1 as* *a&>as0uu5a st-^uo 20*33 j*ea a 3. a. ‘oiitv aa-j a^atara erso 3aa feaac**B 
ofioOrirtfio. e*a X'uao* arorraai. aoa^ viia*,. ■&* aat.c'a s*a l baa-n'w ataaras-T* aj’OO'uoo saa 
crio a^es* kSbawo. 3*0(6 o^atoa trc£a *aa iaa^^a ao* w 6 oo^osa^ a3 

o*u , 8taco. 2,8/,. a^fco 3}t^ sa^aa^-oa. a«&& a^o^, <r3* sr^trr actsOsoaSa. aosoy aa. aao.-r sojaa 00 
s*33> aOo®*. 6« 03*0 n*a -4 ^axr^a srago uuo^c* ss«* a;aira*auou3. era a^tofl og*S 38 “e*§Ou" 
2a*i>, ao ®*a “j t Iojo"c* scrda zra-^aa oaa,_i iac*,as t;*^ "y^*.w” SasVc. 

ao 68 j* iaia ae 8 r*cr, ia£‘? s*a, ^a^a* ara aoaaj aaa. u|saao, ©nj-jOEoao «saaooa 
p 6 n*«h #o4oij Oj, oj * 20 ^rA.fr.'O, ^ u,3*.s«, 3a*fo wfcj Orzi*, a^’£/ 8 l.r , ■; /Sr>02i3 33 o'trSSfie [3aj*sro 3 [60 
c*3o^ afisroo . ao^aa^.aa s^cra^ ac.-aa ^ T*aa :,ba^3 a^a oa^c *66 l.s'osos 63}oo 

Tr£rii)&ioQ . 30^33^0 Zo3 2 i^ 7 r*a« e*t ‘-ri^Orau,. “l3 i a4_}”S*a sat) 3*ar£SH>a 'otr^toa tsfe fe[3on* aaO^aoO. 
3 srarss aass ejuoo* aaa ,t*#^ r.ac*-j tiva v a aaa t*sr£'jj ca^fiviJ^afe), tsssuooa 2 ?*oasr, 
t >a* 5 s ias* 3 j 3>30^3«)S0uij*6 a a j*aaui asroa aat^j, a*a w 3 p£uaso; frir-as caro^auoofi lo*a lo*o 
3 a*o 2 jr 7 *S ro3o*oa aa*a 3 *f 3 uj s*a, aa 0 *^ 0 , a ~ar , aao sa -ftsu.a ra jf36&j3r, tsua^o. wO*!) 3 t 3 L 0)3 s*ao 

55iDo)OU«Jt<ji^ n l ft) cj)Q ojJ^wO rr ACoJ , tuAj w O wJiC'UA, VJ . S wX»OuJ ^ w ujuD 

4* 3£oaj3o£* tso83o. 3fi3r6t) £*a .aCO^a tSvast “is *>.§”£* tiia [36£iaa6,^3, 3j< 3*3er§un a^aoSS «« 
(33 o383» 3o6o 3ra2 €a; 38e*C8 tra I2^3*a_ Sl^-oO* .a' '^r^ZC^t. 3^6 “37035” vaoST 

tsiJto ©j* $*535. a«nr o^ros aaa-s* uocoa 23uo*a sj*£S 3o*sa tsaao. u,30*3O} ^oardao} a^raa st»o 
2"fo c*a 32 j* 33 sj*ua?a, 6.asos*w i*u0w3 toaso 3sc*ca a7j*a.a ataj st^JSsa ias j ao^o ao^uc! rra, 
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Saratchandra : 

An estimate 


K V Ramana Reddy 


Coming closely on the heels of Rabindranath Tagore, Saratchandra Chatterji was naturally 
obliged to extricate himself both from the charisma and from the overpowering influence of the 
sage-poet and to blaze a trail of his own. This he succeeded in doing in no time and even 
beat the aristocrat litterateur in popularity, if not in prestige. 

Rabindranath and Saratchandra present a splendid study in contrast in every respect — in 
birth and pedigree, in taste and outlook, and in conviction and philosophy. Rabindranath was 
an ethereal being in an unending puisuit of unalloyed love and blemishless beauty. His was a 
cloistered virtue. He could never manage to tread the earth however much he attempted to. 
Universalism was the stuff of which his literal y material was woven into the very finest and 
transparent apparel too light for his men and women to put on, and so unreal too. Rabindranath 
peopled his pages with ideas, dreams, and aspirations all of which, whatever be their nubility 
and dignity, failed pathetically to pat take of the real and the familial. Empyreal - 
that is Rabindranath s ‘Celestial' abode. In line, he was the last flicker of the genius of his 
class- a dies which was a gift of the company's Raj that lived off the foil of the land in 
Bengal and elsewhere during the one hundred and fit- years of its span. And to it we owed. 


in a large measure, our 'renaissance 


Exotic, if not dn night alien, it superimposed its values 


on the mass of enslaved humanity that was B-itish India, and those values soon we.e made to 
take on a homelv colout owing to the reconciliation of the old and the new-a compromise 
which best suited the comprador nature of the class in question. Tradition and Modernity either 
were fused together or alternated, the one buttressing the other in a mutual give-and take. The 
‘Hindu Mela* was, in the fitness of things, succeeded by Rabindranath's mystic modernism. 

Saratchandra Chatterji was an intellectual offspring of a milieu which, on the face of ... 
was of an elitist character, much too narrow in its social grasp and tar removed from life as it 
was actually lived bv the country’s own sons and daughters out in the villages and hamlets and 
in ‘the slums and alleys. Saratchandra wa' only a suburb :o Rab.nd.anath's city, a hhibpur to 
a Calcutta, and his was, in fact and fiction, a typically ‘petit bourgeois' universe. Incursions into 
it from the upper strata were few and far between, though its excursions into the upper and 
lower strata were necessarily not so. This explains much of its impetuosity and rebelliousness as 



^cll as its ultimate acceptance of and acquiescence in the feudalist-bourgeois values circulating 
widely in school and market place, at home and outside. It was, in essence, a colonialist culture 
whatever he its public professions and piivate protestations. 

There was certainly, a shade of difference in between Rabindranath’s and Saratchandra’s 
basic attitudes towards it, but it ceitainly was not a world of difference as it is made out to 
be. It is in this seive that Saratchandra may well be regarded not as a supplement to Rabindranath 
but a valid amendment. Neither was a social revolutionary in the true sense of the word, for 
the classes which aic to accomplish the revolution weie still waiting in the wings in their day 
as they are even now. That Saratchandra could not be a fullblooded revolutionary, inasmuch as 
he was a hesitant revolutionist, does not detract from his greatness. It only betokens the shortcomings 
natural to his class which, without the historic propulsion from the peasantry and the proletariat, 
is incapable of any independent revolutionary action, all by itself. It may at best chafe at the 
bit and i age at tradition ; it may conduct forays, in the nature of adventurous essays, into the 

enemy territory too ; it may rebel and riot and it may do much more without, however, digging 

into the ioundations of the Bhut Bungalow which is the Hindu society. All these might be 
hcioic but they are fated to end on a tragic note, for any amount of individualism cannot be 

a substitute for collective action of a conscious people. When awakened to their own power, 

they destroy only with a view to constructing. 

1 hat Saratchandra could so ably hold the mirror to these heroic, if also pathetic, travails 
ot many a \oung man and woman, in seeking to break themselves loose from the stranglehold 
of custom and tradition, is itself no mean accomplishment as a writer. If he was not as much 
of a realist as Munshi Premchand, he was also not a romantic revivalist like Bankimchandra 
Chatterji. Was he a conservative, after all ? Whether he was one such or not is a question 
that really matters. 

Conservatism is not synonymous with reaction. A reactionary is one who swears by the 
past and consciously seeks to turn society hack to its beginnings. A conservative is, on the 
other hand, discriminating enough to seek to keep intact that which, in his considered opinion, 
has stood the test of time in a society’s life. Social mores are too firmly entrenched in social 
lile to overturn in a moment of personal frustration or in a pique. A thoughtful consideration of 
the pros and cons ought, in a conservative’s opinion, to precede every attempt to reform them, cate 
should be taken not to lay violent hands upon its basic elements lest it loses its soul. Caution as 
much as circumspection are the twin mottos of true conservatism. Saratchandra was lacking only in 
these two and to label him a conservative does not, therefore, bring any credit either to conservatism 
or to him as a thinker and writer. He was only a cautious revolutionist for all his petulance and 
peevishness, and youthful waywardness, raw rebelliousness and defiance. But it bordered upon 
conservatism, as ill-luck would have it. He was a conservative revolutionist. A contradiction in 
terms ' Yet it was so. 

It is often claimed that Saratchandra Chatterji’s traumatic experience of the life of Indian 
expatriates in Burma holds the key to his social attitudes. It might have shocked him out of his 
wits to see a virtual reversion to the Hobbesian State of Nature where no law reigned except the 
law of self, a self let loose from all inhibitions and invidious distinctions which has characterised life 
in the home country— caste, community, religion and what not. This was license, if it meant 
anything and it was to be shunned as much as bondage. In fact, bondage was the lesser evil, for it 
preserved at least the semblance of a community, well-knit or ill-knit, while license was destructive 
of the very liberty in whose name it spoke. Saratchandra was. in the end, drawn to this middle 
class virtue of a well-ordered domestic existence without falling into Victorian Prudery. He was the 
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r ebe ! of a foredoomed cause, for all the escapades were storms in a teacup and they all staged a 

comeback like the Prodigal son. to the feet of the mother, the harangues and the hurricanes not 

availing. One step forward and two steps backward, and all's well that ends well. 

Take for instance. Kiranmayi in Charitrahin. Vibrant with unquenched thirst for life, she 
was intelligent and buoyant, it repressive and bubbling. All this must come to nothing and 

she must go out of her mind if only because the inscrutable person whom she had loved, 

Upendra, was beyond her leach. Both had already been married, he to a doll and she to a 

living corpse. And even after he was widowed, he could not bring h.mself even to contemplate 

such a thing. His virtue had something of an inhumanity in it, and he was immune from 

extra-conjugal thoughts to a degree ot insensitivity. Kiranmayi had to rage and rave, throwing 

overboard her unique lalionalitv and good sense, all for the sake of this adamantine figure. She 
had to accept defeat at the hands of a dullwit like Sutuhala to whom the husband is verily 
the God and the Puraya the Gospel truth itself. Her unearthly beautv and her extraordinary 
intelligence unavailing, Kiranmayi was fated to be a blossom in the dust. Her rebellion against 
the values of the Bhadralok society must not succeed, lot she was destruction personified. 


Or take Sabitri in the same novel. Meek and mild, she is yet a muted rebel, a mummy 
as it were. She contracted no sooner than she expanded, a pitiful spectacle of a living death. 
She warmed to Satis and only to Satis, hut failed to burst forth into flame even for Satis. 
All this for the sake of a husband of whom she knew little or nothing. A tragedy which is 
as purposeless as it is incomprehensible. Sabitri should he made to ‘sacrifice’ Satis to SardjinI 
and ‘sacrifice’ herself to self-inflicted rigours of a ‘virtuous’ existence. 


Was Saratchandia a coward, after all * No, he was |ust a believei in order, whatever it 
might denote. He did question and challenge everv thing that was iniquitous and unjust, but 
these questions and challenges were till within the framewoik of the time-honoured norms of a 
basically cruel society. Annadadidi of Srikania speaks fm Saratchandr.i to &rlkanta whome she 
had rescued fr >:n luJrnnath’s fate of total defiance. She is herself an epitome of total compliance. 
Kamal in Prasna is orally a vehement critic of social arrangements and for her the touchstone 
of and the justification for anv social moie is man’s happiness, to preserve and to promote 
which a reordering of social life might be called for. Give up the shell — she asks — and don’t 
venerate it. What is leally worthy of respeC is not the fossil but an organism, so don’t you 
sacrifice the living for the sake of the dead. Ingenuous as it may seem, Kamal’s forensic skill 
cannot conceal behind its facade of sweet reasonableness the fearful contradiction of which it is 
but a part. Mere talk won’t do and that is whv there is Ahhava in Srikanta , a stormy petrel 
to whom nothing counts in the world as self-fulfilment. Anything and everything that comes 
in the way of personality must be swept aside. Abhava 1 is ‘forward’ as Saratchandra’s ‘forward’ 
can be. She is the last word in his advocacy of women’s liberation. Abhaya liberates herself lather 
than is liberated, and her liberation does not come out of books and salons. It comes form life in 
the raw. That is why it is so real and enduring — not just a passing phase of adolescent exuberance, 
nor a fitful exhibition of occasional ill-temper. Abhaya is positive in her stance and preference, 
while the Sabitrls, Annadas and Rajlak$mis are only negative even in the virtue of their own 
choice. Kiranmayi, Kamal and Kamallnta find their completion in her. Free choice— that is the 
thing which marks her off from her compeers. She was more than Ibsen s Nora, for Nora did 
not go through life’s hell as much as Abhaya did. 

Saratchandra is said to have conti ih-ted much to th liberation of the high caste women. 
It is certainly an over-statement. Mere identification of caste with class leads nowhere, though 
they converge quite often. The liberation of women is historically bound up with the question of 



alienation and it can come only when the latter is altogether eliminated. For monogamy proved to 
be a curse in the disguise of a blessing for the second sex, as its growth coincided with patriarchy. 
As Engels put it, monogamy was in practice meant only for the woman, man being free in matters 
of sex but at the same time very patticular about the chastity of his woman. This unilaterality 
of it all was stt etched to the degree of absurdity in the ideal of ‘Patibratya’, the wife living for the 
husband and dving with him too in limes of yore. With no property rights of her own, and herself 
.1 living piece ol het husband's private property, the wife became more of a bharya than a patni. 
She gained protection and prestige but lost much more — her dignity as an individual. Woman was 
history's hist slave and she remains so, even today. Her liberation cannot be accomplished apart 
fiom the liberation of the societv lrom private property. Saratchandra Chatterji cannot be taken to 
task foi having laded to develop a comprehensive social outlook. The little that he did through 

his writings is indeed praiseworthy, despite its sentimentality and inconsistency. 

A nationalist of the Gandhian School, Saratchandra found iauljt with Rabindranath's- 

species of nationalism, for it allegedly called for the adoption of Western culture. Rabindranath 

himself had fallen foul ot the medievalism of Gandhian philosophy with its emphasis on charkha 
and the homespun. What Saratchandra wanted was not what eithei the Mahatma or Gurudeb 

wanted. He transcended them both because he was conscious that Indian economic nationalism 

in the name of swadeshi was out to serve the interests of the dominant class in the nationalist 
movement, and rightly too. Manchester must give place to Ahmedabad and Sheffield to 
Jamshedpur, in his scheme of things, for only one\ own handiwork would better answer one's 
needs if only because it better understands them. Saratchandra would, on this count, stop all 
imports of machines from abroad. Even electricity would be taboo. Only that which emanated 
from the genius unique to a nation would endure. But he dose not have the heart to throw 
away Western science altogether, even though he takes it to task for its 'materialism'. Agreed 
that man does not live by bread alone. But can he live only on spirit ? Poverty, ignorance, 

and misery are all there because they are there, and spiritualism might at its best be a comfort 

to those afflicted by these hallowed institutions, and at its worst a defence too. Kamal lays it 

bare in Ses Prasna : "The renunciation of sansara and the attainment of disinterestedness are 
not our aim. Our aim and endeavour is to lead a full life endowed with an abundance of 
worldly goods and lit up by radiant beauty.*' 

If it was the author himself who thus was speaking through a mouthpiece, there can be 
no doubt about his bent. But vet he was not a ’leftist’ by any stretch of imagination."' What 
was he then ? He was his own self, at war with himself and with society. He was groping 
his way forward when death struck him down. He died even before he found an answer to 
the questions he had raised himself without end. 

Saratchandra Chatterji was an unanswered question : a ‘Ses PraSna' in himself. 
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Sod*OoEr&, era SesStfS trfrtio .rfegfij. eso&3$ 4* a rt 3%& aoa&srjax & Stfgj ar aio 3fi^So6 

a»era^ i&ra firct^raaa^aa.” 


ftfao&crxb feoo a^cai ra,. u&a 3oa.3&o aosTBuaa aarga aSea. ftsSsra) ao< 3»a3wr 3& 
raifi^aj. r-a ©Jto &&>&!;£ arts Sr^Jaea aria**. SSL osrfl Olfoa [L6a. as •asto^r 'Jofi&Soib^ ? 

iofidbea U&'3cr^>e\as aoa,ge*. ssC >r^ag [Lsraiw^ a^uba iTjj.a braqr^as ato/tzrii} ar&0 
OoQ. SruJeSiafr, o’eSjaiuirr, a*Sr*£atcrr, srto asa&> ar&iwjej. 

1 ssO'aoaatrf) aoerfa esr}&. — “Uhsr'^M aoilfio^ fricCb, £ drtfrCo, 1 *tf§3oi<3 a«r>ti>. 
iSjj. tf^tras 6* a^ crc»aa.” 


©fiaouidb wosSbuoLdaa es«rja>. «oeo a ‘a„3araoo’ ^a- esc o^a “ss.ouaaitio” aaoe* n\>afte>a». 

estCoa a:asb ara^a^oa ^ag^a* £.tr\ii. aoacra. aaejfc ccaa "aflao «cto3. <uoaa aooo &aa»3 rra 
?raj tsaoa r*. 


SJO&SS iS8i>S < >5*gflrr uui d&sr3 gaoTS ftrer tfiaso uraj. 


3Ccsr*5 Lw^v tiiO[u i:. Moaa jtlLw sajS’s’j&i. “esoagiiarr aoya r , fcr , S)3a.” ejdDo3 srarig asm* 
«aj4r aoffooerO). 5 If adr’eC* acErula) 3a Largft 3ccraj. esoaS zrfedfo tfiuu* ssaoioO ©coal 3o&S)oO. 


« acosra aer^aj odaa ?aogaj sta^^cw. occoa iJ’oaa fr&aaj eto. suirtfeo &rtr ssjuaso frtaoirL). 
i wu |cioa ‘u'iEz'fj' esL aae. a <.afe a^eftcr. aoCofi*a as*aa esL aoa ^isjsjF'oi srabors s* 

c^a^oC , aaa^aj a«rwurr a}0ua,u «x>v( ) cau^a vuoia^d 

tat o3i,a esa^dtaj aaa [Lftbraj airw-rr CiSoi as^sa Sr^ioirejaa arCfTajC toSsr^ 

3(&e) V a?^Rl) 6&o[~aj Ht^[^ ‘uO^O 3£)Ca esO^btcu r>a>Si,a,3\,. 

“yaga^o^a a^a j^rr&o jr^aiirwairv’f? aban3£)uc. a3#oC*, ujia>ajc\ s^oxisc*, aairdcS*, ac^ar 
^ m citoa u fl ao[S a^aa esjaa Soirttso s<*^so sdiiorr a[Soc ,, aj. oa§ aa&^aaa) aofidSoe) *6^ a uaoi3c. esoao^fi 
Sorr JjCj oiaa taa«s* a^aadato ao^ u^ac aau. tfaa«s*aD a;$aa&h »'&§ SodS fra^ [Lscrao&ea sso^ l^° 
a to d*oD*05 rra, oi&aas oodr esoae a'^6caroaaga»a3 a^SOoca o’iu esoco. 
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©oaaa^flsa Ytfg *S$a» 9j*c r [riSnuiS&o awOtfa oioO 


Yog;ra>a3 g\,3io sraaYsrO ©S, SToiCo uafysrtfa, £)5>j caj 6&e» aOSjC acbfion* srO 3*0 CS SoAr^ira^ 
e&ftOoQ, Sts^as atoXScottirr dCx> ©Sid’USreo UCsstr^fib. [fiiSa a$ <Sj)Y ja»od»o3. ( as he is. so he sees ) 

t 

srsaiaJiS) UiiiaSo foOoO a\)f5*d"ji‘>a»tT ufi^fioCasrOOj&j . 

CJuoaSj L»!S>}S«2boii ao6 ©3jo*tf3r , ( aSS [irY^6 s&wuSwtfoi ©JJarao. atfoacrft'S kotos’ 3^Y^tfa»a3 
ujaa z , £oi)$i!. £.s aag a^s^$uS* ©d^a aojua, lassi arsa aeoat» scs^c3ni>. 

UtCii j,g a£$ sfi&>9) SoaoSo^a cSaarii. Y}[Sa) ifysboa) Yre[S , a artta fi^aaS) a>Sra 3t'r()^3 

Sa'lSer ^4'Sa aa!i. 

** IB'P’O Sao4, 3a tf^as* araa^ arSSjoC* lY Sr* a fi}Y^cra^ 30^S ar-aSs'a’O Ytfgzm. 

o£^ aa^g araa srss* araas^ £*<ioaa asa’Sdtocrocoa. ©joa fra^ assa^o. (saoa&oafl dS»asa c*Yo 
autaaco 4 * aa«raj ©o^Yoaa^Q* 

arsaxi) arasjas S$>3j ©asrcra} ©eYta&So, Yo&s sr}3js> jS 1 , s'Set srrt&a, Yog fe^uSo {jaa^dr 
4 * &o|wS3j asooyii. 

Aa^C’fiO^aaol Y}&31) YO'gzraoSo Soli) a^S'aaC* uja^Oi&ewr dS^crOoW ©iH! ©acrrio. ©J&3& 

©fi;j»(3aoS Sr&'igSaoaD ^saaSi. era SCoS ov>* roo^a’JJbSbcSr’, aerai&dforjY), «raS3»r^6. ts&fy n*aaY 
a'isaata Bo(ir3a). aa^a aa a^a^sra 3). ar$a arfagSMT a^as®, Ytfg ag&u (aatfa& a£a ^s©*^ Ye»rt arcfc. 

«0rtf ©tfC'^ srasYsrcrijS) |S*a;aO} OJ&jS ar aa srcra^ 3«ST{r^il>. 

cSsa aoajo 3<£ ©otoos*, ©a arotoY aoa&u a«5 Ycnoa. oYfifrajsrifc sacra Soaa sa^ato, 3os» aa &&, 
fi6*d'dtfo3 rfitfY ©;rn’tfa»e3) 3c2»&& MSifoaa. ©*& ,&ar&ck. Y6tfao 3Y}S355r ©dtp® 3»aa^ 3s»0 tf«rSorr3 
AotooO. aoYa»G* aoYsa»aS r6oY acSrasfi* rtrcr ©g£fo ?*C)o{&&). &>a^0 SjCort) aodJsrdfc aitifiB* afliT* usas 
®o6fi3. ®aoS(i aos«a» syaa^ct. Yog ^[sc* (Sacra), ags, aoisb aaojaa». ®ost i6a3a3*o - S aoSoaioflo. 

ao&aa 5*2itf8rsa» s»ao* ao& ais* rfiOY a^aja»o aSYOcs aisra^aa 

aoasaa rfiaY aa[SS3 rts&o&oa. s*a aa l«a»aY) ®sY^a arucraaa. r60Y ajotfiroa), acijcfc Ya> 
raaocfc. $?'?'&& ©oSYofi iisjtosb &ob3oo ara&Y ao^saj araauii. ara>c* (aY^s, Ya, 3rf>*Yai ara.6 
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e&lSSto, t„, rtirr fifyeo. £0[tf tsi W&PaB L^ac^-s i^S* £rsri. 4* fi^tfoS* 

oC* acb^as, <rf»3&o€* «>*o5»if LuU'zrbttf a^'.aa &°2jtr±> 

"u »> 

ftfS ST5JMSU «o*:ge~, auBt*o * i^So v^ r .± ^ ^ovaj. ©oSSe irfr s 

tffyS S|S.^uJr»aJ.i)oQ. 


So^ 3 o i.co:^z. r', ^ 

CtoO&u) Uu!bio Sjortju.T 1 


•:\z'u g**:, .t’.'airaLa.'a §*£*. 


SJ'o&S Sift V.*S itrtojP^SS u.-'L 

ara^'J fwjrss !s^j*£.-t ^ 

?>a 3 hfje*i ** lb laic-e^. -*. L s;> u =-i 

iOj* Sr:>ous ,, a, .iu u 0 L *i,to. *j $« t,*»< r.vi,r : 


! s-f--i‘.S, uvir.*^ mp lujua. i^j aj»i 3 
v."i ^ i.vsito wS .j^x,, 1 j 5 *s 

— o 

wvU JrCtiaSO. ST’jJau.T’ srio 


& ©ou. ®*a wiw^'J^sIo d'i j ~ jL. IzrJreT', ©ijrJrSs*, sSi^Syttli u 3 j 2 CXB 

‘“^ , B01 ^^ Sdwjijf.o 4 * w-jt j ;5 Xa sr^C® ^ ** l* flS 2 - 3 '- 3 . 

."SoSoo So [l>crc&c.G§ i LznrC ^o'etOIu.l.w ic^t* wu 2 Sieiraj trS 8 .'Lr*w s’jegik'ttj. gL srjSCn 
SoaoOSsa g 3 5 ) S)Jii 5 D 5 io«rj ©fe^giOuiaSio, 3 3 . § .‘i’ulL-S aX* 5 . 1 r'£Ajj crcJo^C a* 5 > aioo&cS ^"Xi. 

foiafyS* [arL'j 38 y»S 5 oij vfl'j ©eg wOS*«/S»)iJS sr^xrass yjx »c,aui 5 ^Dab. s»a OJO .5 

ao«J*<&^ 5 ) aoSJ SSgsra JPAi. tLo^iiS it* STA j. Irlv^j jo 43 VuS Zu'lbX'Z.X) ;r\i>. UuOil 5 *otog Ss'lu^ 
sr 3 . SroMorr ^o& sOil ©^JLre^ ZzrQ^Ll, zsjz'. ZtJti.. -JJi'ut* uXio 5 Ss^ ^ 5 So 

(«J*g gr*jno re&). 


arS&g c r.uj LUrto S~£&> «a 05 »ja!{ gjL 

ft§&) foOoC as^ ar&S* sa^aia st) yja‘. ir.oas'ira. ■&* ar.jLs’id ^rorr Ljg^.a. nossa 

qJ*Cj^o yU3o5) ujJ" coa^j j 3j o ^CT'.V^d ij'^ u^fidud ^d3.a. ao.a^ S*c^Oo^ a^3<S. 3 j 5^£5* 3fu§ 

5*8? iia n'O^a&^ui^'Sj. 

wSoSj oiOjfieAo) ^ ..ioaj laejSiaO. JsCoJoA 5 luS^ra srvSos C^OvS* n'g.arjo £ir 35 o. :jo 2 o 5 ojJ 3 

^ ^{Jbfijoo s*a iSuo iDflb&to ar^^j s’iD. rJ»S s , oi55aaeo £$!"> .r'o 2r>Xaa ctuST^. «s>uir* ^8 a 
®3S82a «3aa^5rdj. ©68 a^ac 4 S,s J5*rt ©SsSj yuasiaS* d*4» fcg ofisaorr grstosrSi). Dsfsj’S 4 



3ioo3i5, ©o6i3)0 3»6* oo3o3*0). 

StCcJso) 30.T*0555*i). *3) ©o6»80e83))© 0© 3r3S}0). 4* 3ooo3o 35*33 3j* 33. 3*0 3j8^3oS*3 
3*oS»8 8r*£o3a) OoG). 

« 

^ Sj£c3 £333l*0 3o 3^6 Sj 3}3. ?3>3) I3oo 3)0:3)35 5*3). ©0<J*68$0)3). 6*8 3o[0 3*035 

3dO,3)3> S’SiSlo, ^ rtrOjJm© SoobScS) ©05*68^06^0. E*a*0jo <3a 35*33)3) a3)3). SjjdDb SjSOjio 3e3 0*33 
il33»iQ5^\o 30^6 SCO 83)3 3*0^6. <3fl 30^ a&ajoS) Zjj'o3i& 33)3g [33^3^3)50* 3)3^3. 4* 33)3g a S’ 33orr 
iS)5*jt&8 S^ft^SLrr, 3^3368) 3ot6o. ^ 363j 03*6 03)8 3>Co3 srb "iSoo ao[3tjS> 33g©* e*333. ©o3>36 3)0)3)05 
Gfc3i^*£35. b’f’j O’&Or'JiaS "ifl ©63) 3r*a&3) s*&3*d)J T a:. 3*838 ©3*05*0 5) Sl^O^Sa. 4* ©3*05*0 3) 
©2)3) s33o36n* 5*3oib3©)©5 5333. ©63) 3»o3)8 [d*{8n* n*8, ©333)}0 3) 3*03*05. ©*3) 3)33* ©oOfis* tfjfjS 
ISitcn* 5*3co*3). 350)3)3 0£glb6 3©5 ©63 oS83*38 30^6 0*0 [35*33533. b°] dOOts 3©5 ©038 S^cJi ©3*os*0 
&[36 38o3 8©3). 

8'0e*^8rOj3)OB’ 3o*SoOjo33 2,8 33)0^8)38) o*36* 23. 4)3)jt 3*0C>j*f, 33 ©Odjo 83)0) 2j*[63) 833033. 

3)6*8 3)3*3)5*338) co)3 |3 c3j*s 3 0Jj*63an* fi*50oO3S. aoiTSOS oboG)6* © 3&8 [3o*03», ©3*^5*386 3o3> 
2[5*3\>© 3o*ra*i03)) 83^033. 

3)3 3a*3» 3o36*3 6*3*0), 5*©36o6)&o 83335*0), 4 * Oj* £*, 35*33 5*0’£#6 o 3o3*0 83j»o), 50jla>© 30 [6, 
80S C[6oo*33 ©3&05 Sro'Oraon* 5*33*0). 

5*3 Lfl 33)83)3^ Or© 25*336^35)35, 38^a&363), [GIroO 060335*0) ©o^3o*rj&)3. 6« ©3)^60)ra5) 
535* ©13 855*80a aO)G&. 

©osOjLS* 3 j* 33 30[63) OOoOS 3) 3*3) 5* 3)0) 800)0 L 3)0). Zoftjb ©o6G*8Sa ao)3. 

©v£b3 3oE*i)03)3 826^0 as^S^oMS*, ©j£>3 fPS^SS. 2 j*3w 3Gj* 3 6*33 5333) 2©3o03 3)3*83. 

3oi)f*L5 4i6n*0o3), 8fyflb 3ofyOG)5e» 3SoC3 30 6 L 65*&)3). 

©335*36)© 533o3), 3*3*5*0*03), © [8>3>©3), 3*a*ffl*©) 3&*63» [3335*6830)3©) 3(6003 80)5*5*60 838)3). 

©Oto ©[8o5<3*35 ©£0 0 j* 3 3)6)3 ©3)0 8v*5*0)3). 

3)5*8 3 j5* 5333s 3)3)0 6*8r6jon* 3^3o03 3)3>0 355*0. 
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® So °? OQ O'Juj'oS* Sria Sas\t£ Jrasir&S* ^;£ul MJr& l^S C(2ra*rf£otf>. 

fir>iojwOld' (£&. iw9*,'jj (i.o’^iorr* a^c-aa Librl.te. £a* a*era*ta~a.3 ©a.;*^ .face &jO!joC£ 
©atf tfSSr®. 

oj£w ir^fiuo aatf* ©*aa aaa©. aa-sa aaraa-a^saa. © sa-r a-^a ©csaufisf a-o*^ 

1 uJ ■ & *J 

erSi &)£e£ &xfo& JfcfcoS. ©Jaasofi ©£s aar. aa^i-^a,. s-a & afc^jasaa ©aj L «r rroiv. ©Jia 
«aj 4 r odifi ©a*^o ao^ 62 o uaoa^a. 

"iaeo srarg aojc&ata, ar(* 3 * a.aa^O-a-'ra, ©vac a*^ua a^firsrtaj atou^aeralcS yjaa is'odo. 


stwM ©zraal ti. aa ^ aa^. © aa v.s* a^>a^ a\. 5 t£ a^e&o s-fto 


era a udbio ©*\Jiaa. 


ir^iifci ©«r,& jTii). ©asrsa^ ©;«ax 'ra?, 3 a ©jaa a.iso. 
<3ir*aa So?5 ^a,, ajica*j 5„53 ags <*r , s-ra^ ©asaa ©caa Ertnx. 


asoasaw £&sra 6 \ar a-^aa, sxa a^aa S/so-aativat ©a a-aaa araae^kia^a 3 S<£ 

aassb feas'Si irfftuaa ©aaa aC*a_Era. 


ara£ a^ara-as stid WkOJ wlj 1 ' Uww a, araa*- aarraa ©a ©.^j^aa araaers-a. 

w v 


e&uGO, KijSCCj uftr^J ^uJUS *" 

*r<j3»wiro'S i i jrfaj&j aa^araa .rjrd^a^, r-a~.$ 
6 ^a© cr^er |as* 0 ooa a.a\ 3 a 3 5 uu^j' L ai. 

ar a a d & adrQ'oiSv saaaL © jaa aa a*' a a. 


ar^;^, [aa.^aT-aj, £*a& araic&> Sruai 


ara aft ©a<oa^a 


©ia traaj.T’ arenas ©jlsWj. 
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Saratchandra : 

An evaluation 


G V Subbaya 


“The teacher, in his gracious benevolence, had given me the cue - education that is confined 
to the school is not real. True education is the outcome of wide travel after school. I followed 
this advice, and returned to the town, but did not leave the school till I completed the course. 
There 1 learnt of Bankimchandra's novels. I never even suspected that there could be any 
literature outside Bankimchandra. By reading his novels over and over again I got them by 
heart. Perhaps this is a mistake. I began to follow him blindly. Considered from a literary 
angle, all that was sheer waste ; but considered from the angle of practice, it proved very 
profitable for me. 

“After this, my contact with the journal ‘Banga-Darshan’ inaugurated a new era for me. 
Rabindranath's Chokher Bali began to he serialised in this journal. The language and style were 

ot a new order, and I ielt verv happy. 1 never even dreamt that an author could delineate 

reality so picturesquely, After such a long time, I had the taste of realistic literature.* The 
saying that 'the more you read, the wiser you become' is not true. I have not the language 
to express my gratitude to that great master who gave me an invaluable treasure in those few pages. 

"Thereafter I lost connection with literature. On many occasions I even forgot that I too 
was a writer. 1 was a wanderer. During this period I was not even aware of the Bengali 
literature's progress wrought by the achievements of the ‘Biswakabi'. I had not had the good 

fortune of acquaintance with him, nor had I the fortune of having lessons in literature from him. 

This is the truth. But I have been an 'Ekalabya'. 1 I even carried his stories, poems and other 
publications abroad. 1 read those books several times, but 1 could not pick up his mastery in 
the majesty of his language and expressions. I had the deep conviction in mind that there could 
not be any creation more complete than this. I strongly feel that his works became my literary 
stock-in-trade. 

"I spent my youth in wandering. The body was tired, energy had diminished ; though 
I was staying abroad, far off from the motherland, enthusiasm and strength still had not left me. 

A disciple in absentia , 
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My childhood and youth were passed in great poverty. Consequently, I had not had 

higher education. From my father 1 inherited his restless spirit and his keen interest in literature. 

1 had not inherited anything else. 1 he former made a tiamp of me and 1 toured the whole 

of India even in childhood. The lattei turned me a long dreamer. Unfathomable was the depth 

ol m y father s knowledge. He had tried his hand in drama, story, poetry, etc., but never could 
he complete anything. 1 do not have any of his wiitings. 1 do not even rtjjnember how, when 
and where I had lost them. I remember how I had spent hours together leading those 
incomplete works. I felt sorry lor he had not completed them and I used to think of 
completing them. But 1 could never complete them. Probably this led to my writing short 
stories when I was merely seventeen." So said Saratchandra about his childhood and beginning 
of his literary career. 

For a morsel of food Saratchandra had to flee his own country and go to Burma. For 
fourteen years ( F)<)3 -^>17 ) he icmained there. This period was described by some critics as 
as the 'dark period’ in his life ; but this description is either hasty or thoughtless. 

He was born at Debanandapur ( in the district of Hooghly in West Bengal ) ; lie started 
his writings in Bhagalpur ; but it was in Burma that he developed his third ( inner ) eye which 
justified his name Saratchandra — ‘the moon of Autumn’. 

He returned to Calcutta as a story-writer for the journal ‘Bharatharsa’ on a monthly 
lemuneration of a hundred rupees and all through his life he remained a wiiter. 

His greatness can he measured by the demand for his books. On the veiy first day of 
the publication of his novel Pother Dahi a thousand copies were sold out. Not only then, but 
even now no such phenomenal demand is heard ol* in our country. 'The first print of three 
thousand copies was sold out in a month and the second print of five thousand copies was sold 
out in three months. 

There is haidlv an Indian who has not heard of Dcshbandhu Chittaianjan Das. He was 
not only a grea* political leader, but was a Phogi, Tyagi and Yogi ( accustomed to luxurious 
living, but, at the same time, capable of renouncing his all when required, and a sage unswayed by 

his environment ). He was also a wtitei of eminence -he wiote the Sugar Sahgit and he was also 

the editor of the literary journal ‘Narayan*. At his request Saiatchandra sent him a stoiy Swami. 
Highly pleassed with this story, he sent a blank cheque bv return post along with a letter 
stating : “I have got a great story from a highly eminent authoi ; 1 dare not evaluate its worth. 
So 1 send you this blank cheque which may please be drawn for any amount you wish.” 

Deshbandhu was not merely the owner of a journal ; he w r as the most eminent lawver ol his 

day in Bengal, earning fabulous fees. But Saratchandra took only one hundred rupees. 

Bengalis are the most respected amongst u’-^ans. They have risen to this height by 
assimilating the Western culture and showing the illun nated path to others. Socially, politically 
and culturally, they are our trail blazers. 

Sri Aurobindo once said : “As for Bengali, wc have had Bankim and still have Tagoie and 
Saratchandra. That is an achievement enough for a single century. Sri Aurobindo called 
Bankimchandra a Tisi’. Bankimchandra had composed the noble national song ‘Bande Mataiam’ 
( Anandamafh ). He brought 'Mother India before our eyes. It was he who had developed 
Novel into its present form. He was a good writer, hut not a great one. He wrote even 

after he retired from Government service. 

After him came Rabindranath, who wrote of himsei" as ‘Kalidasa, arrived late’. He trod 
every branch of literature, visited foreign countries and became famous as an ‘International Poet*. 

Then came his disciple Saratchandra. There was no honour that was not heaped on him. Even 

the world of women honoured him. • 



All of us have read Tagore's novel Chokher Bali . The desire for marital happiness of the 
widow Kinddini in this novel his been delineated with extreme sympathy. Tagore was the first 
wutei who so naturally poitrayed 'forbidden love*. After Ciurudeb ( Tagore ) it was only Saratchandra 
who developed this theme with subtle and skilful artistry and captured the heart of Bengal and the 
world. No more need be said th.^n quoting from Tagore’s appraisal of Saratchandra : "Saratchandra 
focussed his attention into the depths of human heart— of happiness and sorrow, at meetings 
and partings, he presented us an unexpected picture oft artist rv and nuance. The proof of this 
is the never ending pleasuie oft the Bengalis in his writings. With no other writer have they 
felt such deep inner satisfaction as with Satatchandra. Otheis have won more fame by their 
meiitotious works, but lew have attained such masteiv over the hearts of his readers.” 

Nevertheless, it is necessarv to understand the philosophy of Saratchandra. I discuss here a 
few points. Some consider Satatchandra as a pragmatist, and some consider him as an idealist — the 
differences and contradictions depending upon their own culture and. understanding, as the 
proxeib goes, 'as he is, so he sees’. But \eiv larelv we come across cutics who have studied 
him dccplv and thoroughly. He appreciates nature and he bestows the same appreciation on the 
unfbiunate who have either fallen morally, or have binned against society and been cast out. 
He d >es not blmdlv follow the old ttaditions and inhibitions of society, and hiings to bear 

on every one of the social issues an entirely new and original outlook and lavs down his own 

moial values. 

He is the divine herald of a new social oide< Rooting out the artificial and outmoded 
social customs and values, he established his own human and humane values. Into the hearts 
of people following centuries-old traditions w'hieh in some cases had resulted in pain and anguish 
to the poor, the weak and the down trodden, he brought a new vision by his mercilessly 

leulistic portrayal. 

He w’as the gieat humanist who helped people to regain the souls thev had lost by adhering 

to effete traditions. He was a great revolutionary, and the elite of the youth of India have 

accepted his revolutionary tenets. 

Shocked and moved by the ignominy and ti avail of the down-trodden and the socially 

'»straci/.ed, this deeply sympathetic sage made a supreme effort to stem the tide of injustice 

masquerading as social tradition bv preaching his ideals of humanism. 

Inspired by high idealism, Saratchandra developed an inordinate sympathy for the Victims 
of social injustice. No earlier Indian author ever handled such causes in literature. 'They 

were hide-bound by tradition, and wrote only of the rich, -the powerful, the pleasure-loving 

and the heroic. Idealism and pragmatism did not find much of a place in their waitings, only 

money and the moneyed found. By dint of his insight into the hearts of common man, he 
instilled vibrant individualism into his characters, (lasting aside blind idealism, he established humanism. 

Whatever has been conventionalised as ‘bad’ by society has been only the off-shoot of 
social circumstances. Just as a hungry rnan eats even inedible food, a social outcast, bereft of 
any remedial measures, is prepared to subject his body to indignified brutalities. Such a man 
is worthy of forgiveness. Even though his body becomes impure his mind remains free of 
taint. Just as the lotus is pure and lovely despite its birth in mud, even so the outcast shines 
in his weaknesses. Like an earth insect that is born out of mud but remains free from mud, 
he would never allow his mind to be soiled. The characters of Debdas, SatlS and Srlkanta are 

examples. It is only those that are impure in mind that arc soiled by mud. Until society rids 

itself of its ghastly mistakes, the unification of body and mind of the individual cannot be ensured. 

Society considers only bodily purity as virtue; but this is an incorrect and superficial 
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idea The doctor can see hod.ly a.lments ; the literary art.st can further and visualise 
mental ailments. Just as the Geofiraphy teacher and the nature-lover differ, so do the poet 
and the doctor. Saratchandra looked at history with the object of mental transformation, h 
is from this angle that he delineated the noble aims and the high ideals among the youth, 
and pinpointed the outcome of misused conventions. 

The humanism of Saratchandra moves the heart , man can he .saved onlv hv the 
realisation of his innet light, and so the gross materialistic picture is lendered useless. 

Society moves with all the p.naphernali.i and fanfare as if it had been endowed with 
humanism, hut it has lost the basic roots of understanding, sacrificing spirit and sympathy" 
said Saratchandra in a paradoxical vein. 

Social customs and piactices belong to the rich. Just as the philosophy of monev devout s 
money, so it has devoured societ \ . It man’s basic values were to depend on money, all 
the conventions, both good and bad. belong to the rich. It is this stratum of the rich that had 
created the systems of marriage alongside that of hai lotrv such of the individuals as have 
transgressed these conventions have been cast out of society and been called immoral (‘Charitrahin’). 
In reality they are being victimised by society. 

Woman is a weakling. Married or unmarried, she has to drown herself in her own 
tears like a widow. It is because of this that cultured ladies aie icvolting against this barbarous 
tyranny. The charactei of the revolutionary Knmnl belongs to this category. 

The ‘do’s’ and 'donVs* have been laid down hv society with a view to establishing 
traditions which make living easy w ithin the social framework. He gave them a new dimension. 
Just as the true poet transgresses the norms of grammar to emphasise his new point, so also 
Saratchandra transgressed the norms of society to grant a new r charter of freedom to the individual. 

Just as he had disapproved and disproved the undesirable traditions of the older society, 
so also he couid have disproved the economic order like a socialist, hut he was not a 
moralist of Gandhiji’s type. He was not a worshipper of beauty like Tagore, nor was he an 
economist of the type of Marx. His chief ob|ect was to bring to the fore the terrible injustices 
to the women of society. His revolutionary fervour was intense but it was not for the 
betterment of the world as a whole. 

He carried on an unceasing light against the shackles imposed by societ\. In one word, he 
was an intense humanist. This humanism L dominant in Se$ Premia. Before he wrote this book, 
he was only alluding to injustices to womanhood, but in this book he openlv took cudgels against 
the issues. Here Saratchandra pioneered a new social o dei. 

Of all the problems, those relating to women ar«. .note impoitant. Men usually view- these 
problems not from the social angle but from their own individual selfish angle. Society is not made 

up of men only, but of both men and women. It is said that to attain salvation, one must give up 

both money and women. This implies that women do not need salvation. In the eyes of man, 
woman is only an ob|ect of enjoyment. Along with gold, she is only meant for decoration. Just as 
he secretes gold, he secreted women in his dwelling or palace. 

Men and women aie not merely Hesh and blood ; they ate beings with souls of their 

own. In the recognition of their sepaiate entities the welfare of society. 

It is only in the reciprocity between man and wi.man that life attains its full culture. 

Lord Siva is not merely a male ; he j half-female, for the well-being of the world, the 
virility of man must be conjoined to the forbearance and resilience of woman ; this is the 
secret of ‘Ardha-Naiiswara’-- the Lord who is half woman. Man without understanding and 
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forbearance is inanimate. It is onlv woman, who by her own individuality, makes man a live 

being. The basic issue— the proper appreciation of women — deters man from becoming a beast ; 

it is the insignia of humanism. Since woman is not inherently dynamic, man has become a 
creature of passions and desires, and he degenerates into a beast, using woman as an instrument, 
and cann >t attain manhood. Beastlv masculinitv thus became the order, and this is what led 

to the evaluation of, woman as a plaything. Instead of being a noble member of society, he 

became a wild savage. It is this line of thought that led to the social morality of unrestrained 
enjoyment. It is only by elevating woman that he can get i id of his mean and arrogant selfishness. 

One critic who had delved deep into Saratchandra's literature said that he could find 

onlv seven tons of dust of bate feet (‘pad a dhuli’) mixed with ten tons of tears. To another 
great critic this literature seemed futile ; yet another found it propagating immorality and 
unnatural pessimism of social traitors. 

The general impression is that Saratchandra brought out picturesquely the defects in our 
marriage customs, the distress of young widows and the harshness of the married life of 
incompatible couples ; but it is very few that understand the humanism and the universality at 
the back of this delineation. Without this magnificient ability he could not have been the 
recipient of the love and respect of countless readers. 

He is the great artist who portrayed, with rare insight, the play of emotions in human 

progress. He is the exponent of the inner conflicts in the Bengali society of his time. 

Even though he did not conform to the straight-laced conventions of literary effort, he 

was the supreme artist who brought into the open the hidden, unspeakable inner trials and 

tribulations of man and woman. His colourful pictures of the lives of people, castigated and 
spurned by society, have evoked our pity and protest. 

He was the champion of the socially outcast and drowntrodden mutes, whose sufferings, 
anguish, and lacerated hearts he so sympathetically turned into mellifluous literature that touched 
the heartstrings of his readeis. 

He was a fine realist in depicting human nature and actions in their correct perspective. 
He converted the ‘gall* of their sufferings into the ‘manna’ of literature by his extremely 
delicate and sympathetic handling. 

His artistry mesmerises us and fills us with admiration. There are authors who are 
more skilled than he, but the fine sympathy with which he treats his subject is rarely found 
elsewhere. 

The physical chastity of woman is not a social convention ; it is her ow>n training and 

discipline. If this discipline were to exist even in the unmarried, the security of society will 

not be affected — this is his conviction. 

Man is not a weakling ; if an opportunity were to present itself, he can rise to great 
heights — this is his message. 

Love is greater than the body and the individual nobler than society— this is his 
proclamation. 

Good and bad are both inherent in every individual ; casting out the bad and develop- 
ing the good would lead man from humanism to Divinity — this is his theme. 

“I do not grieve for the death of man ; I grieve only for the death of humanism in 

man”, thus cries out Saratchandra. 

He was the social Knight-at-arms who fought against the social injustices on the women 
and the weak. 



By his great writings he tried to demolish the prejudices of caste, to establish univeisai 
brotherhood and to propagate the basic human values of sympathy, understanding, and love. 

He was the sculptor of letters who, by his literature, established the importance ol lo\c 
and humanism. 

Translated by J. V. Narasimham 
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On Saratchandra Chatterji 


Mohammad Hassan 


Second onlv to Tagmc and Naziul Islam, SaratcK india is the most populai Bengali wntei 
in the Urdu knowing world Seven al ol his novels have been translated into Urdu and have gained 
popularity and acceptance to the extent that they have influenced Uidu fiction and left then 
impact on our social attitudes The modern youth dislike exubeiance of sentimentalism 
and reject the lost, forlorn, dreamy characters. To them, these are unreal, merely a pale reflection 
of excessive idealism. But, in fact, this sentimentalism, Bohcmiamsm, and lost, forlorn style 
were the pruduu O Saratchandra s age and indicate social relationships restive for change and 
dreaming for a reconstruction of life in a new pattern. Nevertheless, Saratchandra’s novels are 
not merely pages from ancient historv, but reflect that part of the human ego which has the 
couiage to search for a cultural equilibrium based on social justice and is still alive though the 

nature and scope of this vejrning ha c changed names. This continuity is the secret of 

Saratchandra’s popularity. 

Saiatchandra Chatterji was born in an age when the Indian literary scene was resounding 
with the voices of Tagore, Na/rul, and Iqbal The philosophical thought of Gandhi and 

Aurobindo had tinged the intellectual and political h n/ons. India was in search of her identity , 

which was another aspect of hei demand for politico hbcrtv and independence. If India was 
to find heiself and emerge as an independent country, she had to find her iwn philosophy of 
existence. Hence a philosophical identity was the orJer of the day, and this was sought aftei in 
many wavs, among them weie Saiatchandra’s novels wheie this scaich was earned on in a unique 
mannei which boie the imprint of his inimitable individuality, baiatchandia did not lose his 
individual tenor even in the midst of the high sounding echoes of his outstanding contempoiancs, 
and this was no mean achievement. 

Kazi Abdul Wadud, while analysing the l'tc»-ry trends of the nineteenth centurv Bengali 
literature, pointed out that the new humanist philosophy prevalent in Kurope had combined with 
the innovative gains of the Bengali mind motivate a nc . sensibility. Bengali literature accepted 
the influence of the Indian Renaissance and expressed it in three ways. One was Raja Rammohan 
Roy's Bra h mo Samai which stabilised the refoimist trend and endeavouied to reach a new sensibility 
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by grafting new ideals of the West on the indigenous Indian thought. Second was the trend 
originating in the Hindu College, Calcutta, under the inspiration of Henry Dcrozio, the most 
prominent of which was Michael Madhusudan Dutta. Parallel to both these trends ran the stream 
of revivalism of ancient Hindu thought and culture inspired by Ramakrishna and Vivekananda, 
which found its literary expression in Bankimchandra Chatterji. Even Rabindranath Tagore in 
his early writings was deeply impressed by him, and it took him some time to shake off the 
influences of Neo-Hinduism from his writings. 

The twentieth century succeeded to this heritage though the tone of this century was set 
by Tagore's poem Naibedya and the anti-partition movement of Bengal of 1 <) 05 . Both these 
contained a strong element of patriotism and a yearning for cultural identity. In Tagore, Hindu 
revivalism was replaced bv a spiritual mystical search for the Divine. Nazrul Islam gave a 
lyrical romantic tinge with his revolutionary songs, and Saratchandra tried to bring this ethereal 
sensibility down to earth. It was in this respect that Saratchandra emerged as a new voice in 
the twentieth centurv. For the first time, there appeared a literary artist not only sympathetic 
to the exploited classes, but eager to share their woes and sufferings, their ignominy, humiliations 
and deprivations. In his works the life scattered all round appears in all its ruthlessness and 
sorrow, as if man is but a toy made and unmade out of clay. Nevertheless, this toy made of 
clay is not without a certain heroism of its own. It retains its identity which resists all onslaughts 

of the circumstances, and even vkhen it has no choice but to be wiped out of existence, its 

resistance leaves a radiant streak of light which illuminates the horizon for some time. 

Saratchandta’s novels remind an average Urdu reader of Mir's pathos and tenderness 
which contain both hymns in honour of human dignity as well as elegies on its utter helplessness 
and deprivation. They remind him of Sadat Hasan Manto’s short stories which emphasise the 
rebellious spirit of youth and realistic portrayal of society and an unshakable belief in the 
goodness of the ‘fallen man' even though the apparent character of the person may be that of the 
worst criminal. 

Saratchandra achieved popularity among Urdu speaking public through his novel Debdas 
Several Urdu translations of the novel were published. Two films on the story also made it 
popular. Undoubtedly, Saratchandra left behind this popular landmark of his art and achieved 
still greater heights in his novels. So much so that Debdas remains only as a shining reminder 
of a glorious past. 

Undoubtedly, the entire character of Debdas will appear to be highly sentimental, idealistic 
and visionary according to modern standards. He does not fit in with the present scheme of 
values. Nevertheless, the character of Debdas retains a strange attraction of a hero who has 
the courage to clash with the social systems like a rebel. He was vanquished hut not humbled. 

He had the sincerity of heart, and the courage to defy. He refuses to succumb to expediency. In 

this respect Debdas resembles Goethe's Warther and the hero of the famous novel Wuthering 
Heights. They share the same attractiveness, the same idealism, the same platonic love and the 
same sentimentality which endear them to readers even to the present day. 

There is a tender link between Debdas and other novels of Saratchandra, all of which 
have in common a deep faith in the humanity of the ‘fallen man\ These include persons with 
darkness and crime all round. But they retain a beauty and sincerity of their own. Society is 
misled by their appearances. It misses their inherent goodness. Saratchandra extricates these 
pearls from the dustbin of society, removes the dirt of guilt, crime, and degradation from them 
and reveals their original radiance and beauty. The more exploited and the more misunderstood 
a character is, the nearer he is to the heart of Saratchandra. 
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Beauty and exploitation go hand in hand in Saratchandra's novels. Both of them have 
been embodied in the portraiture of womanhood. Woman is both beautiful and exploited. 

He depicts Indian women as an exploited class. This exploitation is dual in nature. 

Firstly, a special exploitation which takes many material forms. Secondly, an internal impact which 
cannot be estimated by persons other than the victim herself. This completely breaks down 
the personality of the victim. In Saratchandra's novels womanhood is a victim of both these 
exploitations. On every step, her tenderness and beauty tempts her cxploitor to take advantage 
of her and, yet in this process, the personality of a woman breaks into pieces. There can be 

hardly any parallel to it anywhere in Indian Novel. 

The same is true about Saratchandra’s sympathies with other exploited classes. He not 

only sympathises with the peasants and workers but tries to identify himself with them. He 

depicts the life of the peasantry. He paints the social life of an economically backward and politically 
enchained society. He* fights against practically every manifestation of obscurantism, casteism, and 
religious bigotry. He dreams of a future when humanity will be able to release itself* from all 

chains. Every one of his novels is a testament of faith in the liberty of mankind. 

Nevertheless, at the time when Saratchandra wrote his novels, man was not uprooted 
from the land of his birth. His relations were still social relations. The joint family system 
had given him a sense of belonging. Therefore, his protest was not the protest of an uprooted 
individual but of a person still chained to the juggernaut of old and dying values. Even 
though he rejected all the evils of his inherited values, he had no strength to dissociate him- 
self from the bondage of tradition. This was why a Bengali literary critic described Saratchandra 
as an 'artist of the kitchen', for the life which he depicted bore immediate links with the 

everyday life of a Bengali household. Characters delineated are none other than those who 
people the courtyards of Bengali homes. Baradidi and Parinita are both images from the same 
perspective. But the Bengali household remains only a medium for Saratchandra to express 
the idea of libeuy and emancipation from all sorts of exploitation. While depicting the happen- 
ings within these four walls he soars far above them. 

Another reason of this compromise is, perhaps, an innate sense of restraint in Saratchandra. 
He is an artist of tender emotions. Sentiments and emotions so deeply involve him that it is 
not difficult to trace a streak of romanticism in his art. But he does not leave himself to 
float in the current of emotions but restrains himself even in the midst of the storm, thus 
transforming the torrent of passion into tenderness and subtlety of his own, which is one of 
the qualities of a great artist. 

Bengal is a land of poverty and idealism. II. nee the deep and widespread impact of 
romanticism on its literature. This was followed by * wave of realism. Saratchandra inherited 
both these traditions, for he was an exponent of stark realism, romantic inconoclasm and free 
thinking which tried to tear asunder all chains of convention and proceed to new horizons of 
thought The deep impact of religion and spiritualism so evident in Bankimchandra and 1 agore 
is practically absent in Saratchandra. 

Some critics have pointed out that while in B^nkimchandra’s and Tagores novels there 
are a number of Muslim characters, and some of them, like Zebun Nisa and Kabuliwala, have 
been even sympathetically delineated, there aie pr,..ncally no Muslim characters in Saratchandra 
excepting the Muslim peasant in his story Mahei. Nevert\eless, in Saratchandra one finds much 
more secular and unspiritualistic atmospi re which gives a feeling of existing not on any 
unreal spiritual plane but on our own material world peopled with persons like ourselves. 
Here the novel is a part of the society we live in. 
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Saratchandra could not transcend Bengal’s culture and society. All his life he was 
struggling for breaking the chains of feudal values which bound the Hindu society of his 
time, but since these chains had bound societies of other parts of India also, his voice echoed 
throughout the country and had national repercussions. 

In fact, Saratchandra is an artist of human relationships while Tagore deals with the 

relations between man and nature and Bankimchandra with the relations between history and 
culture on one hand and the individual on the other and Nazrul is involved in a study of 
relations with individual and society. Saratchandra depicts the complexities of human relationships 
and it is through this study that he reaches the finer depths of society. An individual recognises 
himself only through his confrontation and adjustment with* other individuals. In this process 
alone, he reaches new dimensions and his peisonality acquires new facets. 

It is in this respect that Saratchandra’s art soars high above the narrow limits of 

Bengal, or India, and acquires a human or a universal significance. The basic problem before 
him remains what the relationship between reason and passion is within a human personality 
and how a finer balance can he achieved between them and what labyrinths an individual has 
to go thiough to acquire this poise. Obviously, the quest cannot be confined to the regional 
boundaries of Bengal, or India, but encompasses the entire range of an individuals eternal quest 
for self-realisation. 

Saratchandra’s life itself was such a quest. On 15th September, 1876, an infant was 
born in an orthodox Brahmin family, who till his fortic,h year led the life of a wandering 
Messiah in a similar quest for self-realiastion. That is why the renowned Hindi novelist Vishnu 
Prabhakar, titled his hiographical novel on Saratchandra as Award Masihd — a wandering 
messiah — wandering because he was restless ; Messiah because he was eager for a remedy of 

human sorrow. He did not get it, but in his creative efforts several generations found a mirror 

in which they could get a glimpse of their woes and sufferings. To be aware of one's sorrows 
is half the cure. 

Saratchandra was brought up in poverty. His adolescence passed in Debanandapur (Bengal) 
and Bhagalpur (Bihar) where he completed his school education. After his mother’s death in 1805, 
he had to take up employment to support his family. On his father’s death in 1002, he spent a 
short period in a Calcutta office and then migrated to Burma, where he spent thirteen years. It was 
here that he married in a Branmin family and was blessed with a male heir, but both died of 
plague soon after. His house and library were gutted and he was again all alone, sad and forlorn. 

After some time, he remariied and started writing again. The, publication of his novels and 
stories in Bengali brought him fame and some money. In 1016, due to failing health, he came back 
to Bengal and died on 16th January, 1038, at the age of sixty two in a nursing home in Calcutta. 

Saratchandra started writing at the age of sixteen. His short story won prize in a 
literary competition. His short novel Baradidi published in a Calcutta journal in 1007 was the first 
to earn literary lecognition for him. This was followed by a novelette Ramer Sumati in 1013. The 
best of his creative works were either written or conceived in Burma and the period 1013-1026 
was his golden period. His first long novel Palli-Samdj appeared in 1016 which depicted the rural 
life and peasantry of Bengal. Its publication was followed by a bitter controversy. 

His record, even longer, novel was Charitrahin which again evoked a controversy as it attacked 
values of the orthodox Hindu society, and according to its critics, presented unethical characters 
in a favourable light. Saratchandra described the main idea behind this novel thus : 

"1 am indebted to those in our society who gave without receiving, were exploited, were 
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weak and oppressed, who in their misery and helplessness could never see why they were deprived 
of every human right. It is their misery that made me speak out ; it is they who sent me to 
present their complaints before the public.'* 

Saratchandra was in favour of the movement known as Kallol Yug which marked the 
spirit of social protest early in this century and which gave Indian literature a new sense 
of humanism. w 

Undoubtedly, Saratchandra’s canvas was narrow. He usually confined himself to the world 
of his own direct experiences. Perhaps only in his novel Se$ Prasna, published in 1931, he 
moved beyond the orbit of his experiences. Pat her Ddbl is a political novel, but then Saratchandra 
had an experience ot political life. In J921 he had joined the Indian National Congress and had 
started taking interest in politics. He remained a steadfast crusader for political emancipation 
of the country and was an exponent for armed revolt and resurrection, and Pother Ddbl was 
but a reflection of hi» political thoughts. 

In short, even in his limited range of experiences and within the natrow canvas, Saratchandra 
consistently raised the banner of social protest and tried to break asunder the old chains 
of conventionalism. 

For the new generation, this tenor of social protest makes him an important component 
of its heritage. This sharp note of social protest was neither just a formula, nor a part of 

fashionable tricks, but a sincere attempt to eliminate exploitation and oppression from a world 

full of misery and sorrow. At every step, dangers challenge the liberty and self-respect of the 
individual. Saratchandra’s is the heritage of a highly sensitive and broad-minded artist who had 

the courage to lead a liberated life and to dream about releasing his society from the shackles 

of casteism and obscurantist bigotry. 

Saratchandra does not stop at the outer appearances only but pierces through the outer 
shell and reveals the innate beauty. It is this which distinguishes him from his contemporaries. 
He has the courage 10 face the stark realities of contemporary life and to delve deep into the 
complexities of human relationships. His sympathies always rest with the exploited. His experience 
and observation point to the conclusion that it is only the exploited who sincerely desire change. 
It is their sorrows which are the fountain-head of the tiue knowledge of life. Their yearnings 
are the real guarantee for a better future of mankind because it is they who suffer most to 
release the entire mankind from the clutches of sufferings of the present. 

Saratchandra’s heritage is the heritage of identification w r ith the exploited, which not only 

treats literature as an index of life but also sttives to make it better. It is this heritage which 

will be respected and imbibed by the future generations h •* a long time to come. 
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Saratchandra Chatterji : 

An impression 


Abdur Rauf 


When an artist having full grasp over the principles and details of art creates something 

ne\* and iresh, he is supposed to be the interpreter of the greatness of art and as such he 

himselt becomes a gteat artist. Saratchandra should be considered as one of the great novelists 
of *he w °dd as he discovered, analysed and interpreted the new trends in his contemporary 
society which were being nourished in the inner depth of human senses. 

For the last two hundred years Bengal has been a land of Renaissance, giving birth to 

a number of political, social and religious movements. From the historical materialist point of 

view the reason may be traced to the fact that the Dutch, French and the English traders, 
u, ell-equipped with an up-to-date technology and armed with the ideas of European 
Renaissance made Bengal the centre of their commercial activities. With a superior commercial 
intellect they surpassed their Indian counterparts. Commercial stability needed political power. 
Hence they vied with each other for power. The English won the race and became th? 
rulers of India. Since these foreign traders had the germs of revolutionary ideas, they gained 
a firm hold on the socio-economic affairs of the country and their sphere of activities extended 
day by day. There is yet another reason that may be asciibed to this phenomenon. Eighteenth 

century is the century of sea-routes. The areas connected by sea-routes became more important. 

In the earlier centuries the areas connected by land-routes had their importance. West Bengal is 
fortunate enough to have land as well as sea-routes. From here land-routes stretch into the interior 
of the country and Calcutta Port is connected with the world at large. The evergrowing population 
of this city (Calcutta) has its link with the port and its industries. Culture, in its manifold colour, 
grows at a place where working class of people concentrate in an evergrowing number. 

The progress of literature and fine arts have their roots in collectivism. This is the reason 
why Bengal has been on the forefront in so far as the literary and political movements 

are concerned. 

Bankimchandra Chatterji wrote Durgesnandini in 1865 which is the first novel among all 
the Indian languages. Blank Verse, in its modern sense, was introduced by Madhusudan Dutta 
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(1824-1873). Bengal had the privilege of introducing the first specimen of blank verse to the 
rest of India. 

It was from the demand of natural circumstances and time that Bengal produced a great 
novelist of the calibre of Saratchandra. 

The secret of Saratchandia's popularity and greatness lies in his friendliness to man. There 
is no art separate from man. An artist recreates what basically lies in a man. Human consciousness, 
though limited, stretches far while the sub conscious is an ocean too deep n> be measured. 
Saratchandra goes into the depth and sends pictures which are the pictuies of man. 

It is difficult to determine the future of a character. Logic and le.isonmg do not help much 
in this regard. Bv dint of his sensitiveness an artist piocccds along with his creation, that is 
characters, and the characters reveal their future themselves by their actions. Saratchandra does 
not introduce his characters, nor does he idealise them. 'I he characteis introduce themselves. 

Here are some examples from Baradidi and Pandit Masai. 

The hero in Baradidi was Surendra, the son of a landlord. He was simple in behaviour and 
childlike by temperament. He was an M. A., and was brought up in a town. He had a step 
mother. He did not like his environment. He left his town and came to Calcutta. He was a 
stranger here. He lived precariously. He strove hard for a job. But it was not easy to get one. 
At last, he was appointed a residential tutor to a nine-year-old girl. He was a student of 
Mathematics and always remained absorbed in solving mathematical problems. He paid little care 
to his young student. Here he came across Baradidi ( eldest sister ). They were daughters of a 
landlord. Baradidi loved Surendra of which he was not aw die. Though he was a mere tutor, 
he was child enough to ask Baradidi to do things which a servant could be asked to Jo. An 
accident took him back to his native place. Surendra, in his subconscious mind had a silent 
emotional leaning towards Baradidi which he maintained unconsciously till the last breath ot his 
life. He was married to another girl. As the years passed by, Surendra, being the son of a 

Zemindar, developed the complexities of a traditional Zemindar. Apparently, he was no more 

the simple innocent Surendra. 

Here Saratchandra does not idealise the chaiacter of Surendra. He does not paint him 
as an angel keeping in view the intricacies in human behaviour in a given mode of society. 

In Paruiit Masai Saratchandra depicted a scene of the outbieak of cholera. The entire 
village was in the grip of a severe type of cholera. There was almost a famine of clean water and 
effective medicines. The villagers — old, young, male and female — were falling victim to the 
epidemic. Brndaban, a member of the lowly placed caste, happened to be the landlord of that 
village. He was simple and kindhearted. He helped the iellow villagers to the best of his 
capacity. He had only one son, ten years old. As the cholera spread, a mysterious fear crept 

into his mind. He thought he might lose his only son. It so happened that the child fell 

victim to cholera. Brndaban found himself helpless. In spite of his best efforts he could not 
save his son. Sometimes impending calamities have thcii wav into the sub-conscious. Saratchandta 
knew how to go deep into human sub consciousness. 

Kusum and Kufijanath were brother and sister. They lost their parents in their childhood 
and lived miserably. Kusum was younger than Kufijanath. Kusum was of sharp intelligence 
and Kufijanath was dull. He lacked common sense. By her superior intellect Kusum used to 
rule over Kufijanath. Kufijanath had to follow the dictates of his younger sister at every step. 
Fortune smiled. Kufijanath was married to the daughter of a widow who owned land and 
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property . Kunjanath left his sister and went away to his mother in-law's place. He became a 
full-Hedged Zemindar With the passage ot time he forgot his sister. 

baratchandxa means to say that wealth and property are a barrier that separate the 
neatest relatives 

We find the middle and the lower middle class bteathing in the novels of Saratchandra. 
The bulk of the InJian population oelongs to the middle or the lower middle class. His stories 
mirroi the chss conflicts pi e\ ailing in our society Deng d is the background of his novels, but 
this bickground unfolding itself embraces the whole of the country. Saratchandra is the 
sp)kcsmin of Indn 

Some people say that Sauhhandia is popular because of his sentimentalism Of course 
he is sentimental Hut his sentimentalism is indicate e of many a social reform and reveals 
tint part >1 human niture which temams hidden from common sight 

« 

Che it artists at the sime time exhibit and hide themselves in their masterpieces Ait 
slmuld be impel son il Tested on this touchstone, the gold of Saiatch india would be found genuine. 

His m isterpieces aie not only the heutage of the Bengih languige but thev belong to 
.ill the Indnn lmguages 

C)ui age is falling shoit ot the standard and level of ait which the eldet generation ot 
artists set before us. Whatever be the icasons, one thing is most obvious — our generation lacks 
in human svmpathv and warmth of breath so lovingly n ttuied bv our predecessor. 

I he first and the last condition of the success of art lies in human pathos. 

Husne faroge sam-e sokhan dur hai, Asad 
Pahlc dil e gudakhta paida kare koi 

Far away is the light of the beauty ot art, O Asad 1 , 

First of all let one have a melting heart 


*Asad is another poetical name ot Mir/a Asadullah Khan Ghalib ( 1797-1809). 
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Saratchandra 

Reminiscences 


Hemchandra Ghosh 


My first encounter with Saratchandra took place long long ago. It was about sixty four years 
ago from today in the year 1 ( >12. Now I am a very old and ancient man. In fact I may be called an 
invalid. I had already learnt enough about him. Being actively connected with the revolutionary 
movement for the emancipation of the country, I had to visit different places in various ways as 
dictated by the nature of my work. One day I went to the Municipality Office in Howrah in search 
of an acquaintance of mine. On entering the room I saw a man. I came to identify him as 
Saratchandia from the presence of all those persons who were busy conversing with him. He was 
coming out of the room as I was entenng it. Naturally, I halted. On seeing me, he queued : 4 Whom 
do you want to sec ' What's your name v ' He tecognised me instantly as I told him my name. 

1 was astonished at first. How did he come to know me ' On reflection I realised that he happened 
to be the nephew of the revolutionary Bipin Babu and might have heard my name from him. 
He also said so, ‘Hemchandn , l know you', said he, Tve learnt a lot about you from Bipin.' 
This was my first meeting with him. Saratchandra lived then in Rangoon and he came once* 
to the country in 1 ( )12. Immediately after this he went back to Burma. Four \ears later in 
PMf) I came to know of his home-coming. 1 also learnt that he* was staying in Howrah. I 
then went to meet him. I made my obeisance by touching his feet with my hand. From then 
on the intimacy between us two began to grow ever more. 

In his introduction on the very first day he drew me close to his heart. I took him 
not merely as the India renowned Saratchandra but also as my elder brother, as ‘Sarat-da’. 
From then onwards, how many talks we had, how many covert and open discussions, and how 
many deliberations ! As days wore on, my relationship with him began to grow more cordial 
than before. 

This is pait of my most private and sentimental view that in the long span of my life 
1 have had the good fortune and opportunity of having observed so very many things. I have 
seen many examples of the display of love on the part of the ever-loving Saratchandra. But I 
am at once enchanted and overwhelmed with the newer and newer expressions of his spontaneous 
love and tenderness. Had I not been introduced to him, I could not have known how profound 
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and pervasive might be the love of one man for his fellowman. We also did love the country. 
Being touched to the quick by the painful slavery of Mother India and having witnessed the 
poor, unfortunate and suffering countrymen's sorrows and humiliations, we had thrown ourselves 
into the vortex of the freedom movement. It is not possible now on my part * to make an 
accurate assessment of the extent of his heartfelt love and compassion for these sad, tortured 
and humiliated people. Such boundless love for the common man may in some cases be rare 
elsewhere. There was no limit to his unconditional mercy and affection for the Indian revolutionaries 
connected with India's freedom struggle and his awareness and understanding of their agony. 
The age I write of is past and lost in oblivion. It is beyond human imagination to comprehend 
it. Both the path to revolution and the revolutionary were at that time objects of contempt 
and ridicule. A revolutionary was neglected and condemned as terrible. 

These daring youths who were free from fear and worries and were eager to sacrifice 
themselves for their cause and who had embraced the sorrows and sufferings of life could 

attract him so overwhelmingly. He felt an immense joy when he came to know of their dangers, 
difficulties and self-immolations and when he could offer them his unstinted help. Verily, he 
was earnest enough to help them. He had a genuine empathy for them in his heart of hearts. 
He responded so magnanimously to the call of the journal Benu because of his sincere affiliation 
with it. He had a strange fascination for it~almost a kind of paternal love. He never considered 
Benu as mere hot juvenile stuff. But he valued it as a special medium for the flowering of 
the inmost longings of his heart. The symphony of Benu was the symphony of his heart- 
strings ; its language was his real voice. It was amazing to think even in that twilight of 

revolution how he helped it entirely with his own contributions and counsel. It was food for 
thought for many. Kven the publishers and printers of many journals openly asked Saratchandra 
how much money he had received from Benu. They could neither know nor understand that 
he. far from taking any financial help from Benu. even went so far as to finance it generously. 

It is known to all that Saratchandra's novel Bipradds first began to be published in 

serial form. The voice of Benu was gagged on account of the imperial wrath. Its publication 

was stopped. He felt deep sorrow and regret, because the manner in which he had to conduct 

the ending of the novel was quite contrary to his original contemplation. He even informed 
the editor of Benu, Sriman Bhupendra Kishore Rakshit Roy. of his sorrow. He told me many 
times of his agony in different parleys. 

It is universally admitted that Saratchandra had a compassionate soul. But behind this 
there is another reality. The humanist Saratchandra had an unfathomable love and affection for 

his countrymen, who brooked the insolence of everybody . stood up erect against all kinds of 

torture and oppression at all places, and protested, by their necessary acts of self-annihilation, 
against any unjust tyrannv. He was so dear and venerable among the revolutionaries because 
of his motherly love and affection for the revolutionary organisations. He was their closest 
associate. All his life he had expressed his feelings of optimism for these unknown, neglected 
and unfortunate young men. 

Now I shall attempt to say a few words about the nature „f my intimacy with Saratchandra. 
In writing a foreword to the revolutionary Nikunja Sen’s Baxdr par Deuli, Dr. Subodhchandra 
Sengupta has observed : "Saratchandra told me that he collected the material of his novel 
Pattir Dabi after having discussions with the revolutionary Hemchandra Ghosh." Subodh Babu 
has written exactly what Saratchandra had tc 1 him about me in connection with Father Dabi. 
In fact, Saratchandra had several discussions with me on this subject on many occasions at the 
time of his writing Pother Dabi. 
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When dada (‘Sarat-da’) was compelled by his work to stay at Sibpur f I used to visit him 
whenever 1 stayed outside the jail. On a number of occasions I went to his house at Samtaber. 

Dada once told me ■ ‘Hem, take away my revolver. Let it remain with you. It'll be 
of help to yob.’ 

I replied ‘ Dada , we've got our revolvers. But we're in need of bullets. Please give 

us some hullets.' a 

He heard these words of mine and gave away all the bullets which he had in his 
possession. After this incident I brought bullets from him several times and divided them among 
the workers in our B.V. 1 group. We shot dead many Englishmen with his own bullets. 

After the fight of Binay, Badal and Dinesh in the Writers’ Buildings and the killing of 
Mr. Peddv, the District Magistrate of Midnapore, dada once told me : ‘Hem, I wish to give 

ten thousand rupees to your organisation. Please take it.' 

1 then told him ■ * Dada , what shall we do with money * If we are in need of money 

we can then commit political dacoitv. But that's not our ideology. We do kill all Englishmen 

who happen to be high officials in His Majesty’s Service. And we also die in the process. We 

don’t need money in the outright killing of Englishmen. We can maintain ourselves with the 
meagre amount that we need. We don’t want money. We only want your benedictions.* Dada 
gave us his blessings. 

He had the most unaffected love for me, nay, for the whole of our B. V. group. 
Today I pay my deepest respects to our dada on the occasion of his birth centennial. 

Translated by Ranjit Mitra 


1 Bengal Volunteers, a revolutionary organisation of the pre-independence days. 
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*f«* w ' sn ^ fenaraamr $\m faewa faewa tcaa ca* fcmam* sow Srai tcaa jftsn. ira-TOi-afacacis 
^ J " **ns *>raa ^ 1 4*wa *fw ^'4> w af«w Stwitaa jfask gca w?k 5|<3 ca* ^ f b<81 ^ ^ 
*sa fwai i m* aiw fn cronTaana s?rafawR ( nat.ual science i »*ncas « «manra«n a’re ^fucsj^, 
®c? J waicaa Saw* faSilcaa a® fawiata wifaSia neftn i anaia owfanr-jm wfa ^ 

in<f saia aca* TO*aa>i*taa v® ‘fwfaniwa fawn asa «nc% i 

m* aifawo fenna ai >timtia war win fcwreiaai, tffwflf® -a mijfcai ankni aitaw «,«, CTW5 

atcawi i .aatfi facia gn ai a? c«ia towiwi saw ana a-'ca *aatfi facia tcaa wa^iaraai sngaea* aifwa^i ^a 

a^a vflfaea cfa i waaa afacaca, ^ avana aww a'c? ^aic«n ca* «iaaiaiaar-ai aviesra aaf® 
iaa< araaf®a cvcu.wgcaa feat®, a»ma « faaneaa anaica ai?iai !Kah,-a-®r awrtai?ft ara, faf?ca-a^r 
©lamfegra a^afas ?’ea am i ca* 4 ** anaaraai a^a aaana Sara sneaware a^aia afacaf 1 ^ awi^al, 
*PTT«f Jiai awi w to i a^a afacaca *rqwa auiwa a^a aeama srrtosa waaiaia arca facaiwa 
a«n faa «aa^i ^ Ri«HVra afasrea ( ideological category ) a’c? <xk i afa« ai^a acte Jiat 

artign ana aiaaiycw a a* ferea Sata* ji* a^a waarai a’c? Sti.Wcaa ^rsa atw <«* a^a waaraia 
^if>w aiaraif^wa nww >aaSi cw ( break ) acare i ^*«rea* ^featffws wk*n, fewwaai, aVratafewsi 
'O^rcaw a-nTws amnjwi a^\s ^ caw amia faw a^a ^ca afaafws attt* facact i troa. caaa aw* 
awe ai featsa to an i aw sns* facia a«i, ancafw aw i >n*eHi* an fefafac -Runa « *rta*t i 
aw a6aiw srwf’rs *ca i fea«a aewa aiaai cac^ aiaraa, w* caWfa wa aaca* w mgaw wfwcn ainai^a 

l jT < 6'©N*ft 95*! ^IWSI ^5TC9T l 

jki, iwai^w faeicaa c*a anarwa aca ware ?ca ca, waai ^iw??a fea ca aa fewwaai ai an*r«*P 
aaceca Ssre a'ca aw ^fa. ftn ca* «wi^c*n* iwe® Sia aaca awena fawr; ana afa ar a’ca aiwa wa fefa 
af^fnaWta sea carea-Ji* aawa faera ware cma faeia* a? i ^i*®ica *iai faeia «aa Siat ^fc« arcaa ai 
ca, iaae« 4ia anaiafa^wca aikcwa arnica ca sffaawfa, fegreraar, atff® « ^feassia afwjfa® asesfawa 
ca$i wawa faca amma cacia anfwfla ancariaa «aat fawt RTCRiacaa ifa«jaai M ^ 

faaa i aiacw Tacaa fawat anwnaa 'sanflnawcaa fawal ancanaa antfefa fw caw «aat affea®, atatwre 
fw cacas cw iicaj facacs*, inaafs fatia «ra ai^aipn *rtg iicaJ facaw i m aimwa fata aaf® « fatrcaa 
acawca ca fegreiaai^cw anaitaa anti aacrcn aisaa a’re aca st*. wa aiianllre iaaec®a wia few wsft araia 
aca ai s’re* w af^fnnWfsT «aat sin — ■anar an ere ai i »a*wca anSw* ^niaa nai area ai i ar^’ci aalwaia, 

ci^*ffaia, iaae« caw it a^’ca 'sign, awfibj, nicwa* aai«f t«nma ?ca ai i anaai it tow caoiw 

ftw a’c«i aca wfa wa ifacsfwre aas w^hs&iw* am a’cw aaa i >aa iunfii* area 4rwca, w ?’ei TOaai fe^jj i 

wi «aaa faert faaa ?1, iwecaa aaadi fw fnw ? iwetaa aaa^i ?cw wawirta caca»fi TOtRiicaa 

aaa, annwmfacapft anflaw TOwnwtaa Snrn cwiaicaa aaa i mm wataisa am caw* wcacia caca»fr TOtwwcaa 
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a*n sot 1 Sicartaa araasiaial aiwamr « f59i«ram*iT»ic* aria ijall* nest Wjic* anfa nwiesa 
fafa 'flCTPa CTWfl 'mcws'icna W*V <M* i swi.-awcra CSCn*tT *0CTI»PJ ant* ntanw* (religious reformation) 

an n’c* *ftc* *?le* 'flWit'S nic* i aaa^T*ica faniPiN* n«ri|caa si^wm cawti snt'Wcn Ji*fi 5 -ai^<a^ n$nr vant 

*ro^a ncn *® Taaipmta n«n$-$ ann arfi Tnfa *pfla nwcaa ntn cawii ''Siitalwcna ncai >a*i>t csn (break) nfaeaia i 
fofa^ ana 'flcwi *T3^a nsa awn'sraitf shc^tshc* ^fesro, Ta«rc « ^Tsa «i* fees* on* wait's ri|c*r i 
••■ fnnipnnnc* 'iiOTwa nqa a? ar«in n'ca sricn, s*t *c* i f*^g P «rt* jaw ** aw ? iriaio* otj cnWt* ®ro 
nqa fanrraura a*Ti$cna $r$* §*ia *n$ *tai, swra 1ST* aw e*rtn$ $rc* 4*s?n toll* awn a’w^ «rean i >a*«n II*, 
*$ca 4ia *ra*itaa sra aint toU* aweaa as cn«$ fn®r i fog f«$ca fofa foc«w ; 5*tiHts^ ^la^a nawnfawr 
in***! ^rf& fo$aiifon> i fsfa sra^ia n^rara men " t n >r Bf^i fawn nsisra 4*i>i *jfofefo* mcnm man *scs 
CK afoPH i si$ tia aaai fo«t P siscart Swisrt c*inr« p ‘fasr-.aa efe* n$i« i ncgs Mac* $<s s'ca ai-eai >a$ anfs* 
w^tq nt?t **i mta nn • ^ smsa cag*8 w *3c® s*c<a focus «wfo«isra nw sic* afof&s saw sjcmn fats sen i 
*ua ttaisA fawc«i oca* 35*51 «ia arnica §fosin P <fi?st* « s^fo* towifo* Tfstsm-iis men afofas sen, ^tarc*ia 
a?ai»tl iffcn* ncn nfoTes $cn i anw^i^wa Jiwa *'ca awfesia, ^iiarciia cwna « caws 

c*Ra ara wfw, wwfa ^Scaic*ia ar*c«ia m ?sf^« ^ a*? ars aia«ii at^fas i-*iaiwa cwia siqacas 
ji^a ara *i«fcaa aaia cat* ^ *<na ^Staicaa wwTaaiw « a^anfl nWc-aa ^t* afafsa ?‘c® sea i *ca^ 

CTcaa vqa a^sf’i'St* ^‘|5ca ^(Sta carw ac«na^* *at® ^a* -sra §aca sn^wa ^taataH ai ajencaia «fr^i *ac^ 
5 W*i sea i fafa if^a *i>na *iaiT*ai«ft « wiaaitf wfa siat'ra a^Brara c*eo fa^prar *tafeeR i— 4ra 

f-WPitsra lasra *ae?r *i^ xsesl aai a?ea ca, aafa Jitancaa aca *rwic«fa oca aracuisa aieaa ana 

c«jc* ca caea^r aitJaieH s'«a, laanama n*ri^ fseaa ca^ araia ne«n ^*i>T *T«ai caw i f«fn WHaaianfl niesw^we* 

aTacaot a«^a asa anTa Tabia^H « a«ra cat* *ae® CBcafeen i ^ a'aa $ia ana Wlaena *rt*sna f 
«nBia-an5a*t, *«nai^ia nai ftten^ fnsae^es anifas sn i 

fawaina n»ni?eaa 'gfn*! ain fftca >aat fa^TPnna naiteaa ara s'ea <aea ■niwcna cnora caen^r 

*nP*fi®H ’jnara anTn atmicaa ( religious reformation ) an a'ea^ >ntaie^ ai*®r i • •amwttfa sia«i canaia 
s’si fs»5nmafc* awa *'e s i ®re* oiajft ^s *ara *ai i •■•*asfac* ^Jp^ae^a ^p^rlaena ( revivalism ) 
®np*fpm TH. s’a i Ta^anfa ^^e?ia araiaiTs**ra nsfacslt fo^narae* erraaT® , *^a^i cat* *ara arm 
fe?a^atana*ai Jican i taat >n^ ac^ ain^c*a *nfa®‘ra i •••fata*H**f Tsar *pf*#1anai*ft ^npawena ia*l6 
Ta*ra*a ^ i feTn caea»fi *iic»riane* ^ anla atairtaa ( religious reformation ) ’rata nea^ aTma* ame®H nr i 
fafn Saram >nat mama afaac$ *icmeaa 'Qaa c^ra Taeaa >nat ’nai ewa <n* aaat sfrerfema * oaraieaieaa sm 
fae*Ri •■•T\sTa ca srrslT'snin G ctaiarcareaa *ar T?C9R, ®i tacaw canwf" <3 ®i*sTa mianTai* ae^a (spiritual pride) 
f®T«P5i-mca*St'fl^ *rae*i?: aaa^T*rea ca oacm^ ^la ar«fln^i ^iwia-r vncaca a’c? Sla asi Ts^a^rsT^* 
snajhraiaia ( Hindu religion-oriented nationalism ) cat* fneacs 1 •••'Haaa <?lca «ftta cataa **recs ai«H»i'8is 
*n*i«ai * ariftn*r anewraa ana aa®t an*ra araa *a®t, H* ca^ anca^ area is amew aiTsl'it* Tsarca aaasesa 
aiffl ii n • anta atancaa ( reformation ) aca catrr*li ajicsmsicna near fsanama nar^caa ^tn*r cann nwa^Mia'l 
auftnwa c * rsai'Dasn amafaTacaor a^a asa a*fta sr*ra * anla ^TsTasra cat* *aia c*co >fl*$i esa ( break ), 
c®nTn wfcr'Si *nOTi*icna near Ts*5a^f®?3* eri«1*'oiaia (Hindu religion-oriented nationalism )«aat ac^a aCT*nc*na^pfl 
ararara maa'siawT fean^i ani cat* aaasa* >a*6i caa ( break )i aatbraa aifs9ifc>9i * >jl^®*T ^5: a^iTa* 1 
^1* aifssrTe*!* caaicn f*T*i aiaraits* a5*i?9* «n*c^ *nca»r Tn, caarca f®fn ‘>nnnpJ*’ cnc*c*a 1 f*^[ aranaiaiat 
f59i«ianie* *aa« aaa can Tn, mT^aif^aieaa area tia mtssih*!* « mfs^wc^ fofn *acnr micaia *t*n fn 1 
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aawafacaca aafa <aat afafaaia aiaaafSe® anarw* fasi* *ac® 5 ca ca. *naiwa ctci aia«®i « 
arsisiatocaiat sn®ta ?fa ww? aaca *iafatfa*®-atffa»i® c*cb «nc*tia?«it « «nc*n* 5 fa ct 5 I 6 «mn atona 
M ®T* star C*R BiailiJ ^nar^s to aaisiaafaa 3HOTI9R ijflfr* C*CB ’RTW 5C® *tlC* l CTW *1151? ‘^aftfafcfafc’C® 

*i aismfsa toafa:® *ii3>caR *?a cs*ftc5®ai— • ffwaiafacanit fasca* C5®ai « afcsiai an?fa* wwws *** 
(T?< 3 jj] jjg^j (>i iij^ | ,a| f*RP Ca6*i faiJia 5 RK*! CB CBtaCBIBrhj, CafCT* 'Q aiicaiatifa faOTWW aiaa'ORlVtfl 
■faawa* aitoto <5 ^anaiaffaa aai to sfasfa® 5c*cs,«iWBia cal aiaia afaafac®! (continuity) aiTaica* 
CwC"! WSW1 fac** >1^15 Kl anffa® ailOTISW a’C? 3ic® *116* I *jfw <3 “RUS'Sj?! fagi'ST-WI <S ^S1IC 5 TW*|T®1?I *H fac®* 
§*ical an*«a toa ’R?ra an??®* sncRiaa a’c? Ska, ®f awto* a 7 .* facaia-a ®ra amrepfl i 

tii *rfa start can* to >a ^«rrf& aaa ca, ansiw* ot aifscvsia wb «HR5®? >a*sifl afafaw 
to w-wk to nsitoweaa atraic® 3w acacia Jiat aar$fa?ieaa $4<i a"a*i *aia ®hi .atotreica acacia i 
sriri aitetoai asitora a-to a?®i *c*cia,fa? aitoicicB asierfatia maacaa ware* fafaal&a a«*ia to ®i 
aw fa i «.«fn *[* 16*11 asicwa *r*ri*ifa®i faiacic* ai-iac® 4*iafa waiaia sri vqw* acaa seal 

5«C**Rr. 3n?v*l <3 SlJ®®* aSlCW* «R1 W®iaC*1* n’C? C®T®IT- ai?5C®R SI*KS WIWfWT 4iar ®ac® *nc« fa I 
4a«na "Masai xcKa ar«fa®ic* *a| *iw1& acacia i ®i| wai am c*. ®wito *jaic*it asi»a tow* c*c* aaoca 

«*ft mar® ^cact «f*«sc«a §*ica i c*tr?i toaarar »i*atoa facanft to i aws aaca toaarcsa 

faa^*H fafca; aiaiaKi ^a ^ai ataa T-a i toaaw tos qca’i'Q acaa fa, ai toa a«iarTf® 

aif^fsw^a faf.af airai facaiaara<3 «aa fa i aiaa 41*1 fairs cacatoR ca, aarcar* ail&fii if aa afafowai »*t**f 
aacs *TCaa fa i aiwia aaicara ailfew * < *K a'ca aqcaa aiatosia afaa4a aaia awi ca arto ^Jfaaicaf* fa^ai 
ana? asac? jiat «ia faicai srora, alT^fafcaia fafca: arsp »acs, ca sen? “rataif^i >aat aaato i 

... wfaca anai aitoia «aa 8 (a aaiwiw a'ca aacaa 'aiaaraia aifato' i ansana ww a**rrt 
aacaa aaicaisa^ fa- *cac»a cacacacaai a?ca i faanfaa;<w ai ?ca fa 'siwa Saia airo ? aaaaifarsia fa«ta 
aifa caaa 99 >«at ^fsto can BFtasw«fa cai 1 i«*t fta ca, aaas® 4 ia a^n-Saanca araiaa aigcaa ffaa 
awai a? *15 a«n acaa fa 1 fafa ai^caa aca aa^P^a ama ai*ica>Hi tjflj ^'ca a? to ai ^laaiaRMia 

faaaaffcaicat cto fa's CKacaa , arc® ffaa aasna ana* fac® ai aa 1 aiai ffa tot a?a aaic® aiaca ®iwa 
aiai c®t ®r^a arwic* anaTaancaa at-$ acacs 1 ®wa aifac®ia acawa fa ? aifarsw «f?wia c®i 'a^aica^-®^fa5icaa 
aiaica ca arsnaafa « Sa® 'siaaiaiaaifcai a’c® Ska, acai#f a>ca ®icai ac»*fa aiaica aRi (siaaiaw 
caaiaia sri >aat aqcaa acaa ^aa «ifffaa acaw ®ia snaai ai’ca warn sfai 1 aiai c®aa fawia fTa?mf Jiat fair 
ai aiaaa wai ff* vaat ffa to a? amnfcai a^a a^ac® aica ai, aa^ft»a anflea awncaaai arifac* to ®iwa sica« 
ca^i arfa^Si cto ca«ai 1 >a^ aaarlfc aaia bri$ c®i aife®ia acaiaato 1 caaa afa, awa®iai«i <oa^i aaca 
‘®faama aiaiag®’-iia aiaai faca vccaca 1 aa^ssa anac®a ca, ^ aa ®^ a?«n c®r ®cga aRia a^c®^ qTa^a «nca 1 
aifa ca^pai a’c^a aaa ana«i Tsffaaft aac® *iica ai 1 ®i$ fafa Wfaaw ca« ®’ca ca *i®afaarc®a sjpj 
5a, aigcaa a-afaa acai ca «rifai®i a’c? aiftaa aca ca aifffa ^at ^aaicaa ^ar caa, ®ia 4 *ica faai ®’ca 
^ajataa Q’tafa atiica >aat aiaicaaai anfaca to aiqcaa aca ca^ fcaa a? ®$fc«nc*$ c 4 w to cscacaa 1 
ffa to. *i?Pfai as'ca aiar fate® *aaca, ®iai c®i *naca^ — fa? aiai ca$®ica *nca ai, Bpaaiaiawa cal faai$ 
anaiJi aic® acaa aiaica a? ®c?a 5 faa cac® *ncai ana acamafaa aiaica afawcaa a? fafacaa 5faa afa caia 
ai?a vn®aia c*ica aia, ®ca fa| ai fcai® ca aifaa^i *nc*^ area 1 cacaai ‘■af«nma awiag®’ fa, ca a^ic^ ®? 
enaia aic«f wt« ai wca ‘>iitoi»r ai'naf®'->na f*na«jfa to ^fa® 5'c® ama 1 ac**ra aai tol «a| 

atonal snaiays’-'iia aiaaic® ca« ai’cal ca aa sfaa a’c? ®cte«, ca| fa??* to ®iwa an®^a aca, aiw aiw 
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qncro fat® 'SKffl 5ta, stomcto 'Shit 3®cs silca i 4$9K4 ■raw® awncaiwr ®ifatca ftfcn j>a* asc® moaia 
*nafa® 'wswctw a’cs , ?w ’flwi ^gc®t aaaia c&a>) ®cao 5 n i *tr5Hi aa *nsi anair ®’ta 4ia wait® siawra 

?*k® 6R fa • cto^i a^a, fafos csicaai ‘4fa®aj fa, ‘4fai®na snwrajs’ fa, sia $aa sierra aysi ^a® 

ca fafaa a*ias ®at* *nca ai- ‘cawfafa'a ca*nfa4t, ‘fa»$a citsi’a faataifaal sa* 'aitaa spfa'a ^rar? , ft si orrj 
« aw acaa fara i ataiaala awl aa? vi 4a cat® sire fap® ®$cs aita ® , <®h a atfcawl 4a 

«w sic® fafcis ®acs *nta ai i aaaaifatsia 4* aas antefao ac*a c®w a-*fa wi «n®i 5^0, aicaa siai 

>t®R faaica cttacs, cal asicaa sis siai >1115 trianfaa *naa ®cacs 1 fafasica afswicaa ia^iifa® snscii 
( impersonal motherhood ) sfiaiaft SHI client® i "ms® caaa faosjfai .si ^'•ta vm faca ^C*I *facs 
CKSW*! SI 5 ^. WOI afa a ill Wtaca frl^lPI® sii^caa < impersonal motherhood ) awa *na. Sta 3 ia 
tiffs 4at ^*ia*m faa®si sfn 5 facsa a^w 44? *icaa a^itaa sicm cs»it« | 'l ^ *ta 411$ faa^« $Tsia ? 4aa$ 
fafa aca sea waits C5 j»i ®cat®a 1 4«jc®ii fa a^sia *rn ’- 4 a^^ceiis am fata amla sritwcaicaa ca 

*fa ®r®i scat* Si aaial si«i stita 1 c®ia tatu? 'taafafa' *t’cs csi»fafaa as sicaa srao mats 6ilca 

ai 1 cataai C5*nfa«fl 41 •tiaia'fta si's 5’ft *113® mra ail *113®. sicna ^iara*fta sis ai cs®h*h*a 

sra ?«ara aiwit«(i wwm i ji^ anvitsn wistia ■spf f<f ? cwsfiffif ^aat ^iaia«i)a ws sifafea. siw «sr'^ asaia ®ai 
^taa cal-fawa sum afa a<«i siwiwi wica-irai 4$ a<w 5«ai Sms ai ^"s ala si*t a’w ww ^.r^- n$vq 
■’isra alaaicaa sj^iJ aiafaisjlsa <na>Ji afawicaa sic-awn cast 1 asnyiiwir ii>pi caacs aw ^1 1 "laasiiTscsi 
c®w c*i¥ a’w itai asntffim^i ^caa 1 ^ia caS a»w *ta<5® ■nan wfacm sica ffaca 

faet'i, si ?'ra ms\ s^flaafes 1 -a la fra arentmm ^i^tasgiaifl sn^fswsi 1 

snfalsKasa l»i'^t»ieft « simsifasi 5C61 aiemi fafaa 1 csw snfafaitma *nfs®i faei^aa cw 

5I6 >11® as'ca oK«t csn®uii5i ®ai Slss *ib i x®I 6 sia Issra faa>. aia ^(6 awraW f«aia l«w - ®s 

'Sseinpia a>i^Pf ®acs Isfa *v*i. ac*ia a>iaaia asacs >w»i 1 Ina* aft lasia ®ai ara. sre'cet 

w*n area ■taaarfsEtsi aa far.ai* ®aia al«ii -as ca. ai^a fa|[ *ii acai? *jn sia a>t ass ®acs mais^ 

anl^wSi aic»6 ara 1 ^sisia fa® «c® s^wfa-i siilslswoa acai “taas® fawa ^rafcistJ snfasi?«r«fks Isfa 

s^tak, «®ai aiifa fawaca a«Rs *iila 1 

— seja as as ®ai<ic«ii fata sjfl*i^ta snceire-ti ®ai sulalsicsa ®w ^a, fsfa aaa^i 1 ii^aiw? *nfalstc®a 
a«n«{ anfast 1 sti 4*61 ®ai aiwia aiaara aw 5taw. ^iai ailatsia acai ^ as ®ai ^‘scs aw -aat siak anmiftes 

’tifatsta sj9ii fasia *ca*. ktai arf^silasitaa c®« aitaiai *iio 1 ®iaa, ®ssjc«ti as as saia swi arlacsia swa aa 1 

siaiw sra ®rt®ilasi awi anaaia 1 as as wn amia rmesa «sia ^laaia cswfaak aafa 1 snl5fsi®caa cacao 
mw® as as can® cawta aait« ®tcw^ 1 «ia *at i*[»ffa®ai atacs»- wsfallslaaai ata»a, aisrinls® fa®wia®ai 
acatfst. lafaa "ntia ^alosai acacMifa^ kiai ca ®isrl6 *ncaa ai, cal ®iwf& ®taa aifafsw 1 ca$ai« iic«ao 
g®ia *na sesw aifalsi®. iicaao *i«^a sc<na aitsfsi* 1 ca anwia ®iaai ®®a, cal anaaia-l ailafaitaa 
®rt®rfasr 1 ca ®ai^cai ‘ri»ffa®ai. fa®wia®ai cai®it^ sw, aifal®i® ca^c»n 4aa®ica »i*tac® acaa aiaica aww l«ft® 
cafaca calaita at«w ca, ai^a ^faa ®ai afa si aio a?a ®ats aica, aaa^a ®ac® oacs, aisilanna ®iosics «uosks, 
ciawiwt ana* ®acs ®acs sics aisra a'ca fata aifa®i»i sia awfa® alaaSn ao? aia 1 ®it®l asne® cal awla® 
fatia, aitffs® c®cb cal fatia ®waia «wi aifasi msra ®rt®4l ■• 

st| anlfasi antwma C5i®, asnvsifa® fat. , c?i® ai avitara *isjei afaatal c^i®, ai aisftals® 
«nt®Mwa snaaioata ®iaca sia snafa® wfst 2stfta c®tn| aifafsit®a aa®ia 1 ca|aita| iia aafs*fla 'jfaai 1 
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3$f«14 CSC4 f*bl* 4*CW 3t*3*C$ S«R C*CS*il W1OTI#M 3*< Wl4fo *I«Jfa31 6?Kf. >W14f*8C** WICTOT? 

b»ire, 3*s 3ia af*a*4 sif53i>}f»$* even *r*<5®$ sscscs ws«if ffw. >wc»ia era asf3«lfa ffs4i ajew 4«re ; i i 

*h* 5 ® 4i* sifocsi 3 C 53 *3 *3 4 siijc 9 ii$ *cwres i fo^j S'*! 5 )#* ssi fra, *cs* sisics i 

fafa s^wi foes C4isi« c*.4tc3 5 w fa wifs 3$«fic* 3 $ «jic«tis^t 4*fa. 3 $ *l«ffa I sifaf3i4 fasic* 
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■urea aOTfiOTaratifa fact fafa, a*n 31 aa, 3$ ^w-^car caa maw g-siaftat ?ac3t *ii«at« 
^ipi • fa$ ^n*jw tfi»w v*f *i?c 3 csaa 3 t*t «wi ai i’ m«n£i afaai^cta «tsass ii$i ^’ca$ aOTfacma i fag[ 4 
w^ni fra aspiOT fafa ca marift <wi'S st^csw $i ?'st, aiatfara aaatta §*t*tfa mai 4a< «r*f amta am faca 
ca$ >ppni a**K^ afa fag f*ic« ?a, atotacara 4 ac s?a<Pj 1 a>a aai faca afa a3i Saaiifa mac3 ?a, 3 ca 
$1 4mwa atfafaw c$i 3a«i^ aicaa, aaa ws <3 ai^aca* fafa a 3 w$i$ ^pawa i ^ra 4 jt$i gvc3 ?’ot C3t 
faf*R ^ wfiot caian atca 'll 1 31^ aigcaa cmta atafam$t fa 3 tca, can ate® $c&a $1 attaia sws fawwca snac® 
?ca. $fa?racai aflfcca tffcca fasia as’ca caac® sea i 

3 $ w^ii. "HRiscaa 4$ aawa araaispt, fcaasifa* fast a'w5 gacwicaa fagcm si^i^ maia an*ttca 

aafawicaa atca ira faarifaica 4mift facaia 4ca cast i gacmia. «rt$*fi3 4 «iotic 3 caww ai-ja£ aiat*t 

fafaa asrcaa 1 ai«Jfa$i miwftmwa ^ta<3 caw a? ai-ja^ 513 * 11 $ aa«fa matoa at 1 fa^g »raa&® 4 a fa^cat 
<a$i&aa *iau$ faca aataatwa to 4a* mai awcai atca£ 4aa3 ferna ar 1 «ia*s® mtacw, c4iatg*faa cata 
arfsca s^tt, 513 * 1:3 caw s«n, 4§ ca fafaa*jfa ai;jcaa acai mtcs, 4 *joti atmia 1 «na cw 4*i>t fa?wa m3ti?i 
mac® a«ac3 aa-t aaflJa ®t®iica ■afaas ?ca aia-m«frc IS* care cafc* c?im, aqa 31 c® caw s«tc3 m®ra ?’ca 
•ac?— $««$ 31 atwtca *rfa«t$ ?a 1 ma^s® $ia aa» « cfmaicti c^iaia am faca anniato caianwia cs^r 
mcacfa 1 fata Saimaa faca cafacacfa, ai cia c*> >i«h ?ac®i3 aia 31 a erifafra ^«aia 3ca #iwa 1 ca^ cftm 
faca 4c«r caiamana a’w ai caca 31 a ^10 mcaa 1 1a*g oiaaca afisrcm aia m’ca $ca! f«Ta cacs aia 1 

csia faca «w *iipc«i<3 ca& cscsia 5iC3 f$fa cac$ aicaa ar 1 awicaa fafa caaica 4|ama aaawwa a*ai ^cf», 

caaiw ca aacaa ^ ai^caa aa caca= ca^ a?miacas igwa ^a mac^ 5i$c^a, $1 *aa« asa aa 1 ^paa 
caiancsga s ‘ai?a fa fmsicma cacm« aiaa ? ca tafa tmpwSr c^taia aic$a cacm cac$ *uca $ic$ C3iaia sn3 aiaai, fa$ 

4a^r ai^a— cfifiafic3a at mai acfa— fi3^ wb sot ata ?’ *ia<5® 2 :a caca 4ac arfamfo Tas^a a>’ca aataaiacm Swpm 

m’ca acsicfa ca. 4^aa atacaa aaana amawr, s^stcaiara aitwt at ca*a ? «na 4 ot^ at 4 ^ott fa aaia a*ca ? 
"cmpm cma cmtc^i aw. Wac? ca>a aic$ «ci, 4aa 3 ^ $ot aqcaa atiamana fasta wat i-4aa Saar >jac3 3t«i, 
caaC3« smscas mca. fa^[ aisi^ a-aw aia ai aai acn> «t *ifaTw*a r 31 ^ fafa m’ca a«tcaa s "staiHfa catai 
fasimfa 4 *c6i faca 3ia caaOT aw, $ic® ifa«i aa» sa*a fafa mtafa mcaaat . ^a a«a mcaaat 1 
3Tc$ stain macm fa ? fa^iOTa ^9C$ ^a-sii c$t ara'ffc^ a»n sotwi ca, cacag a fa fa^a> sfa fa^t«i$r faca 
C3iaia cmiOT acace. ^fa miafa a-caifa, ^®4a «t?$ etfa 'WiTaa faca C3iata caacm aacat, <jfa aitafa 

mac® aiacaat- -i" 4 &a^a 4*61 gfa «a aifa ? ^iat &tc$a aaati^r S* 3 ica caicaia 'Inn ancaa ca, ig anaana 
wai fic 3 cac® aicaai, anata$r 4 a$a« aa 1 caaica 4 c ataaf r w^, caaica 5 aa 3 sir ®OTaPti ancf, caaiw« 

TKWicaa atai ai^a cac® ’iica at 1 ‘asai*' ^*iancaa acm aiaai^a skcsscaa am faca fafa aaaniJicm ^c«i aac® 
cscacfa 1 4a 5 4^ ca^aaa 4 a* a^na ai^a^icm a -3 46a ^’ca 'g«i«i acmia 1 ■wseiia afa ca? aaa 31 cm 

ac<ta afat aia sjifisca faca s'ot facafa^, ^aa 4a> ^sct a\*ia 4ca, ca at^aSta 4c®ta? ?aatcam, 31 cm 4m$i 
awi^a m'ca ^®iei 1 31 ^ fafa £®ica sTaaTssa as'ca caatc® cscac^a, ca >i;ana, ca -wisia, ca etra-areaiai, ca 
iflfaiftfa^OTi alpacas 4 aa mai^a m'ca 'jot a4ai mac3 gfaca caa. ca?va3t 'gfaca caa, wiTaf ■at^ia mac® 
caaat, ca^cmt ^ifasna a»ai^ caa 1 aigcaa aw aiaicanai sifaca faca fafa caipiiw 2 s ca^fa 1 

anaa, "hrs® efiawa ca, awicaa fafaspt anai$ mca, fagwt aiaifam anc**nma m'c? 'g®ic3 ai ♦nacsi 

Ttatatcm 4 a faaaa « 3 ia caca* ^ mai aica ai 1 31$ fafa 4 #t aaca g:a a*'ca acmfema Taatiatacaa 
a® aqa aatcat faaaifaaiwa as«ia mac® si^otw i aaiwa faftf 4ifaca fafa 4 fafaa si^[ mac3 

et^OTa 1 ait^caa a?ta3i faca c«na as’ca fag acaim faaata faca« facmw ; ta^j aaw cacm 4 aaicm 
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m?ic® aiacm* hi i asran, aiaifa* siicrnwH fyaica ®r ^a fare aicafa 1 ^ * mr ® ^ ^ 1 ^ i • a * w;, 

5 <3ji ac^o iaaaiaai awicaa acai s?i> y’ca c«wt cam • ®aiH l fa'i aacaa aifyfewai afa aqcaa aw awiCTwr 
erfaca ai^caa mataa* »pc4t aie*$ fac® aiac®H, faaaifaaicya wh town ai^aw ®i caianc® *iwhm> ®h’ot 
55rat faaaifaaicya asmwa aw 44& aisifaas a®ia® teat Vc® aia® i i^no aa* fata at a?®i ffta 
ticaraHla®! caiaitwi aa, faaaicaa ^aa ^na^ica afaap> a’ca ^cm ai^eaa awa acai awieasrHi anfaca C6ica mifm 

f 

faca craiwi—caan a*ca »ia*B 3 r aat 4 a* aeaaca acacia ■ 

4^91 aaicmira a’cm awa, «ta* 5 * faaaifaaiyca* aa«fa ascaa fa i 4 ia*i, m« 6 ® $ta *ifyc®i faaaieaa 

faca c^afa i aifaat faaar, ®ica faca wafa ; am faaai, ®iw« faca cwfa ; ®ia aiai wi c® t afama caiant 
a,a ca. faaaicaa fata fac® iia $a*anca cacaci i ®nfa aw ?fa, $iai 4t aacaa aaicrniBai acacia, $iai aify®i 
aiCTiMia mcaiai arts i aaw* whe®h ca, «a!4hw aai« afaeaca acaa-aaia faca fac® y’em ®iwa eyie&em 
faca oiic® y’®, swat fyat fawaia Hias-aifaancaa a® 4'ca fac® 5’® i ®i aiy’cm cat siato maim afacacaa acai 
aai-acacaa faaiy smia mima area at i aaw afaeacm sraia mimw afat® y’c® hi aiacsr aa^caa ®imaiai ^ 
facma cmicat ®ia cmfarf ><w m$ asna aiac® area hi i ®it f®fa aaicm faaai rnifmcacaa, faaai y«ar mc^a 
®ia Bifafam cmlmria 'gmat wt i acacaa me* ®ia mf®imieaa 4asft sjaa m-n* a'c? $cm f®fa came® cKacaa— 
caat®t, aar Taaar ?«ai at?« 4^ ca ^swa a-a^$i 4ifa 4*ca> facafa 4a* 4wa ?«KHa a*a^cas caa a>’c< ca ai^ 

-e c*rtm^ ScJkr, ®i fa faf spg earner > c®iaai arar aca-aca aa«ai®n aS faca aa ?aa 4a* caa asaa, 
4fa caif eic®a farfaa ? mfa 4$r 4^i ai®re a^ acaa fafaa ? acaa-aara 4^ aifysft fa awa acai aiai 
«iaia > 4caa eftaaw cas as’ca ca a-^faSr a’c? ®ra? *rfaaT®c® 4wa fasia ajas, ®r fa c®iaai sro ? 
afa 6i<3 ®ca *rti«na aca 4caa s/taac* ^aifa® ^ac® ?’cer 4^ ^aitat fas?aarer$iw mi came® yea i 

Bfaaylwa aifasla stacoa aai faca fafa c«raTc® cscacaa ca. aifatf aaic«?a a5f®i® ana, aaiwa ca 

aaTa ?a*ana 4a* a$fefa* ®ia faBica 4^$i 4a*5i ai^ta afa sfacaa wft aia i acaifefata a® 

4*ih fa!af®t ®sacaa cacaa aic?« ca c«n®ak -aia, cat a®^«T ®iw fa as’ca ®mrac® *»ica ? a®te»ta acsf 
®ia afa tw a*n^ ya« ®ca ca^i 4*fo jpfa a*n^ y’c® *nca, maai 4^5 i fasacaa catn a*n4s y’c® ■aica i 
»««5® mfa aiam 4t aacaa 4?&i cacac^ faca 4ca a®k«Ta acsf afaca afaca a*9ncaa aiaica ^® a®^®ia 
aca aag faa^fa cacas ®icaa aaa a^'ca a’m^faw a?®iancaa ^i^*fta as’ca <jc?i 4#i cafat^ ^ac«in 4 a* 
aas •rtre *niaaaiaf, acaa cai-fa 4a* fafa®-afafa® cmwa aiaw cw faca a®rc® BitcyR-caac®!, 4ih aiaw 

faat 5 4t a*»fa$T caac® fa aasa snaca ? a®c® aw aiai enca ? arfatfta ‘swi fa c®iaat jsa aq «5 aa ? 

a^a-arfaft fame® hi aiac*i c®iaipta acna acai fa caani 4a* wi® area ? aait 4 ^aican &sa c*fta— tn, 
aiica t ®naai Bit ■scaa afa 4^§i fama y'® i aaas® a®ic® Bitcaa, c®iaai Braai arjo fa?i*i y’c® *nca hi 
a®ma fas^ai « fy^aaiailtl mica i aa*Ba 4ia 4t aa cmai^Taa aai faca at^aw 4^i»i ai®iacaia « aiaicaam 
^rfaca faca aaiap m«i«ca aawtawcaa aaa mrm«ai eniaca sjac® cscacyn, aaisrfatia a^ic* as®vjf?i Saa Saa 
$i4i wt m«c? fHCSR4 4a* maaw fasi® 4ac® Binfa i 

'sfaayfa' ataimc® faaaa?Ha sfas aaascaa ma 44H! Taara^a 1 w®ia aica faaaaala 

BfwfBBcaa ama fafa farf^® aii^aaiceia me? can aac® Bitcan— c®ca c<fac®i, nuft afa 4aa ya, ®ca 
c®iaiwa ca*aa mica 5 facmcaa acaa aa aai cacacaa, ar cafa^ieaa area fsrfmca caac®r aam ya fam ? fa^ 
faaaa?fla a® wich, faaiia, ^faic®, arl'sc®), <^rirf « cafairt 4 an ®n® 44 I& arala ®faai* at c®iaiwa 4t 
■ja*«meBH fa^aaiw ? 4t aaiem ®aiw y«ai ai^t ®ra ana C4in Saia atica fa ? 4aa Sa® aacaa |faa*ff® 
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An evaluation of Saratchandra 


Shibdas Ghosh 


If we want to evaluate scientifically Saratchandra's literature or, for that matter, the 
literary thoughts and works of any litterateur we should always keep in mind the particular 
time and the particular historical phase of social development, that is the particular time and 
social environment, in which that litterateur appeared and created his literature. We shall 

commit a great mistake if we try to discuss or evaluate the thoughts and the philosophy of 

life of any litterateur independent of his time and social environment. Because, human thoughts 
and ideas are conditioned by the limits of time, space and the social environment. Man's 
power of thinking is, no doubt, infinite and knows no bounds, but this 'boundlessness* or 
'infinite power’ is in reality limited by the limits of a given material condition or environment, 
that is conditioned by the given time and space. However great a genius a man may be, his power 
of thinking and intellect can by no means supersede the limits of objective condition. And 
this is why it was not possible for Buddha, the greatest thinker of his time, to discover the 
Theory of Relativity’. Similarly, even with his amazing genius, Buddha in his time could not 
conceive of the democratic concepts of life like that of humanism, women’s emancipation, 
dignity of womanhood, etc., which even a common man enlightened with the concepts of 
democratic education of the modern civilised world so 1 mdly cherish. It would be wrong to 
think that those who, at a later stage, propounded these modern democratic concepts of life 
and made unique discoveries of science could do so because they far excelled Buddha, Sankaracharya, 
Muhammad, or Jesus in talent. By this I mean that prior to the emergence of all ideas 
or thoughts the ingredients for the development of human thinking and the intellectual faculty, 
that is the necessary material condition, aie created first in society. While evaluating a 

litterateur or a great man many often forget this highly vital question. And, as a result, they 

often arrive at quite queer conclusions. If we do understand that no man, however much great 
or talented, can supersede the material condition which objectively limits his power of thinking 
or talent, then and only then shall we be able to make a correct evaluation of the great men 
in the perspective of the given time and s< ill environment. And only then shall we be able 
to decide correctly even questions like whether the thoughts, ideas and the activities of the man, 
whom we are evaluating in the perspective of the given time and social environment, were 
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realiv progressive or reactionary from the point of view of the then social movement c 

progress, or what was the kind of social thinking, aesthetic taste and cultural standard which he reflected 
through his thoughts and ideas, and what was the extent to which these helped social progress, or, if 
reactionary then the extent to which it was reactionary. Otherwise, we shall have to accept that there are 
some original, fundamental, unchangeable elements in human thoughts and values of life which 
are not subject to change with the change of time, space, environment, etc. —that is not 
conditioned or governed by material condition— so independent of time, space, environment, and 
hence eternal. I consider such a notion as unscientific and faulty. This is not only 

erroneous but harmful too, because such conceptions stand in the way of development and 
progress of human thoughts and create impediments in comprehending truth. Anybody refusing 
to accept it will have to answer : Is it because Buddha was much inferior in talent to Einstein 

that he failed to discover the Theory of Relativity’, or the different theories pertaining to Electro- 

Magentic Fields ' Again, is it because of their superior talent and < wisdom to Buddha, 

Sankaiacharya and Socrates that the European humanists could give birth to the democratic 

concepts and ideals, or is it because Karl Marx was a greater genius that he was able to 
propound the theory of Scientific Socialism — a still higher concept ? 1 am totally opposed to such 

views. I consider that the great thinkers of different ages, despite being the greatest geniuse* of 
their time could not overcome the historic limitations of the age, the limit of time, space and 
social environment. Even when at the peak of highest talent and power it was impossible for 

any man of an earlier age to have even a glimpse of such modern thoughts that appealed at 
a later stage of social development. That is why the emergence of Newton was possible only on 
the basis of the understanding of natural science that Copernicus developed. Similarly, the 
emergence of a genius like Einstein was possible only after the Inundation of the Newtonian 

Mechanics was laid. Likewise, in literature, too, no particular thought or idea, no particular 

norm or principle, no particular cultural mould can guide man for all ages to come. A 
particular category of concepts of a particular epoch may help man advance some steps further 
embracing a definite or, at least, a few more stages of social environment. But, afterwards, in 
newer circumstances, in the face of newer problems, the very thoughts and ideas, which once 
helped to bring social welfare and betterment of life in the field of social progress and 

advancement, will become inadequate and obsolete. Thus the same old ideas and thoughts 
become ineffective, inadequate and unreal for throwing light on newer and newer problems. 
Although these new ideas and concepts grow on the firm foundation of the highest and tl*g 
most advanced ideas and thoughts of the past, still then, in their historical continuity, there is 

a break. Then, under newer conditions and out of newer necessities of life and society, a 

totally new ideological category evolves through contradictions and conflicts with the older one. 
And, in this way, the ideas and thoughts, the cultural and aesthetical concepts, the concepts of 
ethics and morality and the sense of values— all these have, time and again, undergone changes 
transforming themselves into newer and newer ones. So, no truth is absolute or eternal. Truth 
is always concrete and relative. And, because of this, truth is inexorable and decisive. Truth 

influences and determines the course of events and phenomena. As because the concept of 
absolute or eternal truth is unreal, it makes man incapable of adopting an objective outlook on 
life and activity. 

So, while evaluating Saratchandra’s literature, we must remember that if Saratchandra, in 
his time, had not voiced the thoughts and ideas which we consider today to be the highest and 
loftiest, to conclude, then, that he becomes a reactionary at once is no evaluation at all. These 
people fail to understand that the main point at issue here is whether or not the philosophy of 
life, the thoughts and ideas, and the ethical-cultural standard that Saratchandra reflected in his 
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literature were really conducive to the progressive movement and revolutionary struggle of our 
country in the then particular stage of social development. The present day revolutionary movement 
differs from the revolutionary movement of that period not only ideologically, organisationally and 
in character, but even the people-the forces of revolution-have undergone change. So, if' any 
thought or idea of Saratchandra does not appear to be as progressive as the most advanced 
thoughts and ideas conducive to the needs of progress and revolution of today, we cannot at 
once call it erroneous and brand it as reactionary. This is not the way to evaluate any one. 
Buddha, Socrates, Shakespeare, Tolstoy, Rabindranath, Saratchandra— none can then be evaluated 
correctly. We shall be rejecting, in that event, our entire past as erroneous in relation to what 
we consider to be correct today. And it would simply mean that we have completely lost our link 
with the past and have become rootless. 

...Now let us examine what the characteiistic features of the contempoiaiy period of 
Saratchandra were. It was the period of the Renaissance movement of India, when the mighty 
suige of the anti-imperialist freedom struggle was sweeping across the countrs. In fact, it was 
Raja Rammohan Roy who pioneered the Renaissance movement in India. The Renaissance movement 
he initiated in our country advanced along the path of religious reformation, through fusion of 
the bourgeois humanist concepts and moial values of the European Renaissance with the main 
theme of religion. Thus, the Renaissance began its journey along the path of movement for 
religious reformation in our country. The emergence of Vidvasagar at a later period was a land- 
mark in the Renaissance movement, because, in mv opinion, it was he who, for the first time, 
brought about a break with its religious orientation. He, foi the first time on our soil, tried 
utmost to develop the humanist movement, as far as possible in the then condition, on the firm 
foundation of science, history and logic. .. Our countrymen regard Vidyasagar as a great man and 
do respect him greatly no doubt, but how many of them could teally appraise him ? People 
very often mistook him for an orthodox Brahmin from his outward appearance and traditional 
Brahmin dress. True, his dress and appearance made him look like a theologist and an orthodox 
Brahmin, but, in reality, in him we find a true humanist in the then social environment of our 
country. He wanted to establish a rational integration of the Indian civilisation with the scientific 
concepts of the West. So he advocated : Teach the students English, teach them Logic of Mill. 

By teaching Sanskrit it is not possible to make this crippled nation stand erect on its moral 

backbone. ...For the resurgence of this nation, our countrymen must be made conversant with the 
treasure-house of knowledge and science of the world. It is through the knowledge of English 
that our students and youths mav be made acquainted with the history, logic and modern 
scientific ideas as well as with the materialist philosophy of Europe. Opposing Balentinc’s view 
he said that as Sankhya and Vedanta were fal-e system-. .<f philosophy so also was Barkcley's of 
Europe. ...In order to free our people from the influence ■ f such erroneous philosophies they 

should ' get acquainted with the knowledge of science and the materialist philosophy of Europe. 

Then and then only our countrymen, knowing the material world meticulously, will be able to 
grasp the truth and on the basis ol' that alone can they give birth to a new philosophy of life and 
a new sense of values. That is why he was vehementlv opposed to teaching such inane idealist 
philosophies. A close examination of his outlook on education will clearly reveal that Vidyasagar 
maiked a distinct break with the trend of religious reformation which our Renaissance movement 
had been following since its inception. The thoughts and activities, the approaches and attitudes, 
habits and practices of his entire life prove beyond doubt that he wanted to free the humanist 
movement, as far as possible in the then cor. ’ition, from the religious tutelege. 

Barring this distinct role of Vidyasagar and beyond his period, our Renaissance movement 
started trekking once more the path of religious reformation. ...The country witnessed a strong 
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tide of the Brahma teligious movement, ostensibly to reform the Hindu society from its superstition* 
and prejudices, on the one hand, while, on the other, as a reaction to it, the movement for Hindu 
revivalism swept across the country. The Hindu religious reformers appeared on the scene to free 
the Hindu society from the curses of casteism and its other vices following the tradition and 
heritage of the Hindu religion. K was in this period that Ramakrishna made his debut. 
...Vivekananda was an astounding creation of this Hindu revivalist movement. He did not keep 
the Renaissance movement confined within the bounds of mere religious reformation but, in its 
stead, he put more stress on the ‘Karma-Yoga’ (cult of work) in place of worship and meditation 
and was able to instil a deep sense of national pride and patriotism throughout the country. 
...The sense of nationalism and patriotism with which he awakened the country was based on the 
Vedanta philosophy and the spiritual pride of ancient India. ...It was mainly for this reason that 
the mighty independence movement that grew and developed throughout the length and breadth 
of the country remained basically a Hindu-religion-oriented nationalist movement. ...It was in such 
a period, when the urge for freedom and the freedom movement were gradually intensifying within 
our country, that Saratchandra appeared as a litterateur in Bengal. ...Just as the role of Vidyasagar 
marked a distinct break in the Renaissance movement, in so far as the question of freeing the 
humanist movement from the religious tutelege in the then social condition was concerned, so 
also in the independence movement Saratchandra marked a distinct break with the Hindu-religion- 
oriented nationalism as well as the decadent humanism making compromise with religion. 
The literary thoughts and outlook of Saratchandra were basically materialist. Where, in the 
literary outlook, he could not maintain consistently a materialistic position, he remained an 
agnostic. But never did he indulge in idealist thinking, nor did he make any compromise with 
supernaturalism (metaphysics or metaphysical thoughts) in his literary thoughts and ideas. In 
the very yardstick of progress and reaction in the then social context we shall have to judge 
which of the two trends— the compromising or the uncompromising, as were reflected in both 
the political and cultural fields in our anti-feudal, anti-imperialist freedom movement — is helpful 
and conducive to the growth and development of our present-day movement for social progress. 

We shall have to determine in continuity with which of these two trends today’s new class- 

consciousness, the anti-capitalist revolutionary consciousness and the proletarian cultural movement 

can be given birth to. Jutged from this angularity, it will be clear that the proletarian culture 

of our country can grow and develop today only in continuity with the most militant and 
youthful, secular and uncompromining tone of humanism that found its best expression in tile 
thoughts and values of Saratchandra’s literature. Though it is true that the proletarian cultural movement 
of our country will develop today on the firm foundation of the thoughts and sense of value* 
of Saratchandra, still a contradiction between these two is also inevitable. ...So, most assertively 
and unreservedly, I would say that in our country Saratchandra is the only literary personality 
who, in the domain of literature, most boldly and consistently held high the lofty banner of social 
revolution and most devotedly fought for its accomplishment. Other litterateurs talked of social 
revolution, no doubt, but did not perform, in the literary field, the very necessary tasks to bring 
it about. They could not make people unquestionably realise, through their literature, the futility of 
of the old social order by evoking in their minds pain and anguish, sense of deprivation and 
longing for a better and higher social order. It was Saratchandra who alone accomplished this 
task quite successfully in our country. That is why Saratchandra was the main target of the 
most virulent attacks from the defenders of the old society. The orthodox Hindu society was 
vehemently opposed to Saratchandra’s thoughts. Though the 'Brahmas’ were no less vociferous 
against the blindness and superstition, narrowness and prejudices of the Hindu society, the orthodox 
Hindu society simply ignored them and did not raise such a hue and cry against the writers 
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belonging to the ‘Brahma Samaj’, because the orthodox Hindu society realised that these 
litteiateurs could not even touch the fringe of the social problems. The thought and literature 
which, with a view to bringing about a change in the mental makeup and outlook of the people, 
were acting against the old customs, prejudices and sense of morality of the old Hindu society, 
while maintaining all through the closest kinship with it, were none else than Saratchandra 's 
literature and his thought. ..And how strange! A critic of Bengali literature does not feel any 
qualm to comment that Saratchandra is a pakshalar sahityik 1 ! And now-a-days our students 
read these types of criticisms of Saratchandra. Naturally, what else can they be other than 
big pundits ! To go by this type of critics it would seem as if Saratchandra's literature 
has no base conception 1 and no well-conceived philosophy of life. It is, of course, true that in 
his stories and novels Saratchandra did never use high sounding phrases unintelligible to the 
common people. He sought to instil in the minds of the people the very essence of the higher 
ideas and concepts but ^ always through the most artistic creation of rasa — feeling that is sublime, 
aesthetic and artistic — bv creating compassion, pain and anguish in the minds of the readers so 
that it does not become imperative for one to take the aid of intellect. 

Those who can grasp intellectually, for them there are lots of theoretical writings on 
science and epistemology. Then wherein lies the utility of literature? The necessity ofliteratuie 
lies precisely in making a niche, even within the subtle sensibilities and delicate feelings of men, 
by making the realisation of truth and higher thoughts acquired through theoretical analyses 
sublime in the form of stories through the medium of rasa beautifully blossomed in a multitude 
of forms and channels with super-artistic excellence. Necessity of literature lies in imprinting these 
lofty ideas, even if partially, by evoking pathos and compassion through aesthetic creation even 
in the minds of those who are unable to grasp through reasoning and intellectual exercise due to 
lack of educational base and critical power of observation. For instance, humanism once brought in 
its wake the concept of ethical motherhood. Saratchandra knew that all these lofty concepts were there 
in different books in the form of theories. But most of the people, even after studying these, often 
fail to grasp theit essence. He sought to inscribe in the minds of the people the loftiest ideas of 
that age by creating and helping to realise the finest feelings of aesthetics, by awakening pathos and 
compassion working upon the contradictions and conflicts that take place centring round life, the 
complexities that develop in human relationship and the waves and turmoils that grew in the 
feelings and emotions of human mind. Those who can grasp through studies and intellect, for 
them there is no problem. But those who cannot — the vast section of the masses — they can grasp 
any lofty idea if catered to them through the medium of rasa. And once a man realises truly 
the ennobling essence of an idea, he gets changed, even without acquiring the theory conceptually. 
What is the theory of ethical motherhood and what is concept-even without its slightest 
knowledge, women would be more and more attracted toward . the qualities that ethical motherhood 
really reflect. As, in the course of stoiy, characters begin unfolding themselves, enriched with 
the values of ethical motherhood. Bindu would surely attract them ; so would Yadab, and they 
would try to understand Madhab as well. Thus Saratchandra strove to highlight the problems 
of life by evoking compassion and by awakening a sense of deprivation leading to a deep yearning 
for something noble and great. He did not want to make his writings loaded with explanations 
and expositions page after page. .. Say, for example, the educated ladies, who have had enough of 
lectures on ethics and ethical- motherhood, are unable to acquire those qualities that have been 
very easily attained by Hemangini of Mejdidi, Bindubasinl of Bindur Cfthele or NarayaijI of 
Ramer Sumati by the nobility and virtues of their charactets. Neither her husband noi her 

A writer whose works lack intellectual elements and are not thought-provoking. 
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mother could induce Narayani to deviate— no petty self-consideration could pursue her away 
from her path. These female characters of Saratchandra’s works fulfilled all their obligations towards 
those whom they considered to be their own children, though not related by blood. And, in 
return, they got the real taste of impersonal motherhood. Through these stories Saratchandra 
tries to show that when a woman gets the real taste of impersonal motherhood in her life what 
would be the exact form of her motherhood and in what exact nature, grace and elegance her 
motherhood appears. How does she perceive the difference between her own child and that 
of another Ml these Saratchandra tries to show one after another. Arc these merely stories ? 
The portraval of women's sense of dignity in these stories charms all. No women, after reading 
Mejdidi, would aspire to be Hemanginl’s elder sister-in-law. After going through these stories, 
everv woman, no matter whether she can become a Hemahginl or a Nariiyaiji, will surely feel 
an intense urge to assimilate the beauties of their characters. What is the significance of this 
longing 5 If among the ordinary womenfolk an intense eagerness for attaining the ethical 
standard of Narayani or Mejdidi is generated, if they really start regarding these characters as 
ideals to be followed, then it would mean that a real upsurge of women's awakening has already 
made a deep inroad into each and every family. But strangely, these aspects escape the notice 
of these critics. They criticise Saratchandra’s literature as something devoid of any theory. But 
how is it that the very essence of these theories, when it is carried to the innermost of our 
family life by Saratchandra with such a superb artistry, appears to the critics as devoid of 
theory ! What a peculiar and hollow intellectualism 1 

...The literary art and style of a writer and his literary thought are two separate things. 
In evaluating a litterateur these two aspects should not be mixed up and confused. One 
aspect is of thinking, while the other is of its being aesthetically and artistically satisfying — showing 
what high standard of aesthetic values he is capable of creating and what fine artistic beauty 
( rasa ) he is capable of producing. Judged from this point of view it may be said that 
Saratchandra’s form ol presentation of rasa is so superb, so artistic, so delicate and subtle that 
the readers, in course of relishing it, change to an extent even without knowing it. In this 
Saratchandra was the best among the then litterateurs. So, 1 would say without any hestitation 
that he was the best in literary artistry among his contemporaries. 

...It is not for a litterateur to indulge in scholastic discourse on abstract theories — he is 
a creator of rasa. Herein lies the real worth of a litterateur. In my opinion those who ^are 
always after high theories in stories and novels and judge their merit on this yardstick alone 
are totally unfit to be literary critics. The worth of literature is not in the discourse on 
abstract theories. Its utility in society lies elsewhere. There has never been any dearth of 
scholars in the world dwelling on abstract theories. For that there are others in society, who are 
.greater than the litterateurs. There are the philosophers, the economists, the political thinkers 
and the scholars in different branches of science and epistemology but, what these scholars 
cannot do is done by a litterateur. And it is because of this that the litterateurs are admired 
and esteemed, respected and adored even by them. They are effective where we are incapable. 
The ideas and thoughts which the philosophers and the thinkers want to impress upon are 
portrayed by the litterateurs so aesthetically, in such an artistic and lucid manner, in such 
diverse forms through rasa, that even if a man fails to grasp these due to lack of intellectual 
aptitude, still, while relishing the rasa, going repeatedly through the artistic expressions and 
mastering the dialogues, he becomes used to these and undergoes some changes in outlook. Thus, 
in bringing about a revolutionary change in the mental makeup and a cultural revolution in 
the society, literature is a very effective and powerful weapon. Litterateurs are, precisely, to 
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of rasa He never resorted to theoretical discourse to convey his ideas. And as a litterateur 
herein lies his greatest success. 


J .. Perhaps I, too, am capable of some theoretical discourse, that also on such problems of 
different branches of science and epistemology that make a man spell-bound. But 1, too, am 
indebted to litterateurs ; I do approach them with begging bowl. Even then, 1 need not hunt 
after Rabindranath and Goethe for high thoughts. 1 know, many may take exception to it. but 
still it is true that for theories and thoughts we need not go to Rabindranath or Goethe. We 
have to go to them, but that is for something else. Even a man like J.enin had to approach 
and seek help of the litterateurs. So do I. And same is the case with thinkers of all ages, 

of all countries. They do so because they too have a feeling of want. And this want they 

satisfy through literary art. Besides, the litterateurs implant artistically these thoughts and ideas, 
principles and precepts into the social consciousness which we like to carry deep into the 
society, but cannot. I reciscly it is in this that a litterateur is superior to us. This is why we 
respect them, adore them. So, throughout the ages it has been found that the leading literary 
figures have held the great thinkers in high esteem. So also, the great thinkers understand the 
real worth of the great litterateurs and respect them. It is the mediocres who havt, false vanity 
and ego, and who refuse to acknowledge the greatness of the leading thinkers. But in no 
country did the really great litterateurs ever show disrespect to the great thinkers of their 

time. Because, th«-;- appreciate the real worth of each other, and know their respective spheres 
of importance and efficacy. So, whoever have sought to find in Saratchandra’s literature abstract 
theories, have utterly failed to understand him. And, failing to grasp his literary creations, 

many of the critics have branded Saratchandra as a pakshalar sahityik . Pity for them ! And 
again, those who have praised him too, have called Saratchandra, not being able to grasp the real 
essence and greatness of his literature, just 'a writer of sweet tales', ‘a compassionate writer*, 
‘the great story-teller'. 


...A close and careful study of the history of the European Renaissance would clearly 
show that in its early stage it was full of youthful viguu*, basically secular and revolutionary 
in approach. This Renaissance reflected, in the main, - a u uncompromising tone against religion 
and spiritualism. The pioneers of this Renaissance movement held that search for truth must 
be based on history, scientific reasoning, as well as on experiment, proof and verification. Even 
if some mistakes arc committed in this process of study, there is little harm. If there is any- 
thing unknowable— neither you nor I can know it. So, it is futile to run after it. In our 
country, Saratchandra's literary thoughts reflected this uncompromising tone of the early stage of 
the European Renaissance. So, Saratchandra jokingly said : “1 shall leave alone what is really 

impervious to intellect — only because it is so. To declare something inexplicable, inconceivable, 
unknowable but to try continuously, at the same time, to know and explain that very unknowable 
— this 1 would never practise. Nor shall 1 tcVrate one who will indulge in such practice. ...Once 
they are declaring something as unknowable, then again, in the same breath, are giving vivid 
elaboration on the very same— as if they witnessed it then and there. To comprehend what 
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cannot by any means be comprehended, page after page are being filled up, book after book 
are being written. Bat why 7 ‘Formless*, 'Property less’, ‘Unconcerned*, indifferent' 1 * — all these are 
meaningless verbiages.” It they study and analyse history critically, the futility of all such concepts 
will stand ridiculed more and more. 

Saratchmdra was often asked : ‘You are a litterateur, how is it that your library is packed with 
books on Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics, History, Psychology and Economics, but not a single 
book is there of* any renowned novelist of the world ; * Once, in a meeting at Chandajinagar, 
Mati Babu and others also asked several such questions. While answering them Saratchandra 
said i myself write fictions, it is not that I do never go through any fiction. Naturally, if 
\ou thoroughly look for, \ou may come across a few. But however, I do not enjoy much 
these fictions.’ Although Saratchandra said this humorously, but what actually he meant to say 
was that if an author wanted to realise the social problems and had to say something about 
these through stories, or, in other words, if he wanted to reveal truth through the portrayal of charac- 
ters and events — he could do it only when he had truly realised the problems of men and 
societv. And it is absolutely impossible to know this truth unless one acquires a deep know- 
ledge of science. So, to comprehend the complex processes of mental makeup and its peculia- 
rities, one should study science carefullv and analyse history meticulously. So we see, because 

of such an objective and scientific outlook and approach of Saratchandra, there arose a great 
diffetence between him and Rabindranath on the question as to how to fight out superstition. 
It is quite likely that any rational man would regard supeistition and casteism as social vices. 
During the da\s of struggle for independence, no great man of our country ever supported these 
practices, but where exactly Saratchandra differed with Rabindranath and others on this question, 
was the very method of fighting these vices. Saratchandra knew that the ritualistic practices of 
untouchability and casteism, prevalent among the people, are nothing but superstition. When, 
through long practice, something develops into a social habit — right or wrong, when people get 
accustomed to abide by this— it becomes a superstition. Saratchandra tried to explain this pro- 
blem in many of his articles and short stories. Citing instances, he shows how even a beloved 
mother becomes verv much apprehensive and bursts out into tears at the very idea of her son 
going to a foreign land lest he should become an outcaste. On his return she does not fail to nurse 
him, while he is in sickbed, with supieme affection and endurance, caring little for her food; even 
then, due to her superstition — ingrained so deep — she cannot think of taking food, without a dip 
in holy water. Tears will roll down her cheeks, still she would not take the food touched by hty; 
outcast son. When superstition is so deep-rooted, can it be eradicated by such naive logic as 
Gurudeb* has advanced : is man inferior even to a cat ? How is it then the sanctity of your 

caste remains unaffected even when your pussy eats from your dish, but is lost, at once a 

person of lower caste oi of different religion touches you !' Being pained, he replied with a tinge of 
banter to Rabindranath w'ondeiing how plants and animals could at all enter into discussions on 
human problems. And how do such examples help? What do they prove at all? “The right 
and wrong of human conduct • can never be judged by raising such sophistries as why a cat 
is favoured to sit on one’s lap, or an ant is allowed to creep into one's dish. ...However sweet 
it may sound, or however dazzling it may appear, the logic is in the ultimate found to be worthless.” 
On Rabindranath s remark — “When the pet cat of a Brahmin lady sits on her lap with ‘unclean- 
mouth* 3 , her purity is not blemished, she does not object" — Saratchandra said in jest : “Probably she 


1 Non-entity, omnipotent, omniscient 

3 Rabindranath Tagore 

3 A cat with cooked food in mouth is, according to Hindu superstition, untouchable. 
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does not ; but how does it help ? Citing the example of cats one cannot argue, ‘You do not object 
when a cat, an inferior animal, sits on your lap. I am a much superior being, naturally, therefore, 
you cannot refuse my sitting on your lap’. - Is it a logic at all ? Those who properly understand the 

problem of casteism know that it is not that simple that one refuses to take food from an outcaste or 

a lower caste person out of disrespect only. Where there is not even the slightest disrespect, where there 
is the deepest of love and affection, superstition stands even there in the way of accepting food. He 
tried to highlight this problem by depicting the character of Ram Babu in his 'novel G rhadaha. He 
showed how prejudice instantaneously turned such a kind and affectionate man into a rigid and rude 
one. When his love and affection for Achala had almost taken him out of the narrow bounds 
of religion, how his prejudice, all at once* turned him, a man with great emotion and compassion, into 
almost a brute. So, by portraying the characters in this way, by evoking pain and anguish in 
the minds of the readers, Saratchandra tried to make them realise that these norms, rituals and 
superstitions, adherence to casteism and untouchabilitv, which make man inhuman, make him 
forget his duties and responsibilities, dry up his feelings and emotions, should better be rejected* 
He wanted to fight out these superstitions by evoking pathos and compassion in man. Because he 
knew it very well that without developing a social movement against all sorts of piejudices and 
superstitions, without striking at the very root of these social evils, society cannot be freed 

from their pernicious effects. Once he remarked with pain that a man like Vidyasagar tried to 

introduce widow-marriage in revolt against the society without pa\ing heed to the then social 
mind ; he tried to do it with the help of legislation, and even initiated the marriage of a few 
widows. Yet he failed to introduce widow- marriage, because it did not take the form of a social 
movement. Had it been so, it could have been otherwise. 

Though widow-marriage got legal sanction, still prejudice about widow-marriage remained 
entrenched in the social mind. If the contemporary authors, by arousing pathos and compassion, 
could change the attitude and mental makeup of the people and could convince them of its 
necessity, then a social opinion might have developed in favour of its introduction. It can be 
achieved not by simply harping on its necessity in articles or speeches, but by bringing the 
issue into bold relief through most sympathetic and beautiful painting of the pathos of widows to 
arouse compassion in the minds of the readers- -as, for example, Saratchandra has artistically done 
in the episode of Rama and Rames. 

A group of critics allege that Saratchandra was not in favour of widow-marriage since 
he did not get any of his widow-characters married ; Sabitri, a widow, was not given in marriage 

too. Rama was also a widow — she too not ; obviously, his superstition stood in the way ! I feel 

that such critics are quite unfit for any discussion on literature. Saratchandra knew it well that 
if he had to get Rames and Rama mariied li* the then 'ocial condition, he would have had no 
other option than to take them out of the society and put them up -say in a hotel, or portray 
them like the heroes and heroines of trash films, because the marriage of Rama and Rames in 
the rural setup of those davs would not have been held in respect. Unless socially sanctioned and 
honoured, love cannot maintain its beauty and charm simply on its own. This is why he painted 
Rama as a widow — but a widow with unparalleled beauty and charm of character. Then after 

depicting a really beautiful and aesthetic relation between Rama and Rames, he wanted, as if, to 

ask : ‘Now, tell me, docs this relation, the beauty and grace that have bloomed out of it, look 
unseemly even though Rama is a widow? ...Is it th* Mnd of love which you verv often enter 
into., or is it something greater than that ? Does the episode of Rama and Rames evoke compassion 
in you ? Do you want that the relation that jrew centring round these two lives consummate in 
union ? If you really want them to lead together a life of honour and dignity, then this age- 
old Hindu society has to be changed radically.* 
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...In Charitrahm , Saratchandra portrayed Sabitrl who, in the light of the then social 
prejudices, mental makeup and religion-oriented morality, would appear to be no better than 
a fallen woman and a mere degraded maid-servant. But how could Satli, a man coveted even 
by an educated and cultured woman like SardjinI, love Sabitrl ? Usually, the relationship with such 
a woman, if it develops at all, cannot be better than an imbecile and a perverted one. But 
Saratchandra, with supreme care and sympathy, painted a truly attractive and ethical relationship 
between such an ordinary woman and SatiS, and, developing it gradually through witty and charming 
dialogues and protecting them from all propensities to base tendencies, created a high aesthetic beauty. 
And then presenting it before all — bigoted and orthodox readers, ordinary housewives, educated 
as well as uneducated people — he intended to say . 'Does it look unethical ? How do you like it, 
how do vou appreciate this relationship ? Does this episode pain you ? Do you feel for Sabitrl ? 
Do vou feel pun, do vou feel aggrieved that they cannot unite?* All, in one voice, would 
surely say 'Yes, we do. We wish they could unite.* Through this episode Saratchandra wanted 
to point out 'W.sh as you mav, they can never unite, so long the present Hindu society and 
the Hindu leligion exist.’ Through these writings Saratchandra wanted to rouse a strong urge for 
social revolution by generating pain, anguish and a feeling of want in the minds of readers — 
leading to a yearning for higher values of life. He did not deceive himself, nor did he confuse 
others with hollow and tall talks of social revolution. 

Kiranmavi in Charitrahm is another magnificent creation of Saratchandra. Portraying 
the character of Kiranmavi with rare skill and supreme artistry, he wanted, as if, to ask 
the educated and cultured readers : ‘How would you like it if woman be such ? Compare with 
your unsophisticated, old- styled, superstitious wives, daughters, sisters or fiancee — and then say, 
how do you like Kiranmayi ? But in your superstitious Hindu society what is the fate of a 
woman like Kiranmayi, so magnificent in wisdom, knowledge, intelligence, erudition, generosity 
and beauty, other than becoming an insane ? How can such a dignified lady with so high an 
ethical and aesthetic taste and womanhood be satisfied, like ordinary women, with a commonplace 
life or the degraded life of a fallen woman ?’ 

Although Kiranmayi slept on the same bed with Dibakar in the ship, she did not 
surrender herself. Referring to this incident many critics say that Saratchandra reflected through this 
the age-old Hindu religious prejudices. But in his discussion with Mati Babu and others, 
Saratchandra himself explained why a woman like Kiranmayi cannot give herself to Dibakar. In 
that discussion at Chandannagar, Mati Babu and others remarked with a banter : 'Sarat Babu, 
however unconventional you may appear from your writings, in reality you hold the Hindu 
religious concept of chastity in high esteem ; and that is why you did not let Kiraiimayl’s 
chastity be defiled.* Saratchandra burst out into laughter and said * 'You have hardly understood 
this character ; while painting this character, it was not at all a matter of consideration to me 
whether your Hindu concept of chastity would be upheld or not.* The character of Kiranmayi 
has been portrayed with great care. In the same novel Sarojini has been presented as an 
educated and enlightened lady in sophisticated surroundings. There is also Surabala with whom 
a husband like Upendra is simply absorbed in the charm of love ; and also we find Sabitrl, 
so full of wit and humour, beauty and grace. Had these characters not been there, the portrayal 
of Kiranmayi would not have been so difficult. To portray Kiranmayi beside these characters, 
Saratchandra had to take great care and extreme caution, Had she offered herself to a boy 
like Dibakar, this most dignified character, developed with so much of care, would have been 
completely spoiled. 

Kiranmayi is such a woman compared to whose knowledge, wisdom and ethical standard 
Dibakar is but a mere boy. Can a woman of such extraordinary personality, character and 
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UpEndra, Kiraomayl drew D,bJkar ou. of home. And eh. knew that Upend,, had great 

affection for DiMkar ; .he tried to retaliate opon Upgndre in thi. way. Ultimately, ahe realieed that 
it hurt herself more than it hurt Up€ndra. A blunder she committed no doubt, but. after 
all, she was a woman with a delicate sense of aesthetics and a high sense of dignity. Consequently, 
she had to contend with her own self till her last days. She became tormented from within 
while protecting the honour and dignity of her womanhood from Dibakar in- whom she roused 
lust and longing by pretending love to him, just to retaliate on Upendra. But she could never 
allow her womanhood to be denigrated. So Saratchandra bantered that it was his least concern 
whether the chastity of the woman remained unblemished or not. His onlv concern was to 
see that the character of Kiraijmayi. built up with so much care and caution, endowed with 
so high a standard of womanhood, did not get spoiled. 


...Saratchandra, .through aesthetic presentation of characters like Rama, Kiranmayi and 
Sabitrl -evoking pathos and compassion among the readers— has intended to bring about a change 
in the superstitious, conservative and narrow outlook of the then society. He wanted to evoke 
the question : ‘How would you like it if women be like Kiraqmayi ? How do you like such qualified 
and cultured ladies ? If you like, how could you nurture them in this society ? Do you prefer 
women with whom you live, or aspire for those who talk in Sahitrl's language ? In that case 
even if such characters appear in this society, how could you protect them ?’ 


So, either you remain content with those unsophisticated, superstitious women, follow the 
customs and rituals of the Hindu society, or else change it radically. It is for their own sake 
that the menfolk need most the education of women and their emancipation, development of 
their characters and self-respect. But foolish and mean as they are, they do not understand 
their own good even. That is why the menfolk, victims of superstition, oppose the movement 
for women’s emancipation. And again, the educated men who, given any opportunity, enliven 
gatherings with fiery speeches on women’s emancipation, have been found very much keen to 
confine their wives within the four walls— a strange contradiction indeed ! So, Saratchandra 
says that for the sake of their own development and progress, their own freedom and refinement of 
taste and upliftment of culture let alone women s own need — menfolk themselves need the 
emancipation of women, their education, devclo; ment of womanhood and culture. This is the way 
Saratchandra speaks and this is the way he puts these questions. 

...At the fate of Rama, Kiraiimayi, Sabitri and Rajlak$ml, many critics comment that 
sex has been denied in Saratchandra s literature. They allege that Saratchandra was a puritan 
and pleaded for platonic love. Sec the fun! These ultra modern critics brand him as a puritan, 
whereas in those days, the puritan and orthodox Hindu - >ciety accused him of moral laxity. 
Both these groups are sagacious indeed ! 

During the freedom struggle when petty bourgeois revolutionism had great impact in Bengal, 
Saratchandra was in our heart of hearts. During those days we read Saratchandra’s literature 
passionately. Even now, whenever 1 get an opportunity, I read his works, and the dialogues are still 
fresh in my memory. In part four of Srikanto, R3jlak$mi once told $rikanta : “Would I be having 
you naught for nothing — no obligation to fulfil am I not to reciprocate? That I came in your life 
truly— shall I not leave behind an imprint ? When I depart from this world shall 1 go barren like 
this ? No, never.’’ Hearing this, Srikanta was all respect, love and affection for her. What is 
implied in this expression ? Are these subtle h'nts meant for the simpletons or the intellectuals ? 
And what sort of intellectuals are they who fail to grasp this subtle hint and fail to appreciate the 
most artistic form of its expression ? Only people with delicate sense of aesthetics can appreciate 
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this. Has sex been denied here > Has physical aspect of love been denied ? Elsewhere in the same 
novel Rajlak$ml told Srikinta : "While talking, you fell asleep last night. I removed your hand 
from around my neck and sat by your side. ...At dawn I left. Fortunately, the sleep of a 
Kumbhakarna 1 * cannot be disturbed so easily, or otherwise I would have almost awakened you 
out of temptation.” And she said no more. Saratchandra himself has stated that literary skill 
does not lie onlv in the ability to write. The capacity to control the pen and stop in time 
is also a very important virtue of a writer. One should know exactly when and where to stop, 
m order to create higher' form of art and aesthetic beauty. People with low taste are not 
satisfied unless thev get a graphic description of what R5jlak?ml did. But a man with true 
aesthetic taste would simply shudder at the idea of such a description. Saratchandra, all along, 

dealt with finer arts and aesthetics, his pen never catered to low taste. 

Baikunlher Will is a story by Saratchandra with an ordinary plot. In the opinion of 

the intellectuals, it is a mere storv having nothing thought-provoking in it. But as for myself, 

I face a problem every time I go through it. When I get absorbed in this story, emotions mount 
high in me— it is so difficult to check. Because, something that is lost to us, which we aspire to 
regain but cannot, is embedded in this story. In this story we find a truly charming picture 
of brotherhood of the by-gone days. True, our old society had innumerable bad aspects, but there 
were certain merits too. Sweet and charming relations between brothers and sisters could be 
found in the joint families of those days of feudal economy. Now, the feudal economy is no more, 
joint families have disintegrated, and families centring round husband and wife have emerged. 
All these have taken place in the course of social progress no doubt. But we can enjoy even 
today with great relish, if some one can artistically paint the delicate charm and beauty that 
flowed from the interaction of emotions and passions of relations in those joint families. Coming 
to know Gokul. we all wish if we had a brother like him— may be he is illiterate and ignorant, 
we do not mind. 

Another important aspect that Saratchandra wanted to highlight through the characterisation 
of G5kul is that the true essence and tune of culture cannot be realised just from bookish 

knowledge and academic degrees. GOkul’s younger brother Binod has obtained a first class in B. A. 
and is a gold medallist— and Gdkul himself is proud of it— but despite all this, has Bindd 
been able to grasp the essence of culture ? He has merely learnt how to maintain an outward 
decency and etiquette in his behaviour. How much aware is he about the essence of culture ? But 
Gokul, though he talks wild due to lack of education, has grasped the real essence of culture and 
has attained self-dignity. That is why he knows how to honour his mother and brother, he knows 
how to respect others. But in spite of his academic qualifications, Bin6d does not know this. 

By portraying G&kul, Saratchandra tried to reveal this very truth and wanted to unfold, as 
well, what real brotherhood means. True, the social framework in which such charm and beauty of 
brotherhood flourished— as portrayed in the story— would never come back. In today’s changed society, 
in place of joint families, families centring round husband and wife have appeared. But why should 
that tender and charming relation not be there ? Rather, when one is not dependent economically 
on the other, it is expected that the feelings of love and affection would take a still higher form. 

Why should then petty selfishness and low taste, even worse than was prevalent earlier, 
be there 5 Saratchandra painted GOkul as a man who does not humiliate others even though he 
may be subjected to a thousand and one insults even by those who were dependent on him. He 
really loves men and although uneducated he knows how to love others. This shows that he has 
acquired the very essence of ethics and culture. He knows how to protect the honour and dignity 
of his mother. His father-in-law, despite persistent efforts, could not coax him into doing anything 

1 A character in the Ratoayana, who used to keep awake only for a day after sleeping for six 

months at a stretch. 
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against the wiU °f his mother Nor could his wife even. But what are not the 'educated', 
sophisticated and the so-called 'chansons' of 'Rabindra-culture' doing today just to satisfy their 
wves Butlook here is an uneducated man who. it seems, can easily be talked into doing anything 
and everything but possesses what a fine sense of dignity ! Nothing can make him budge an inch. 

. •"^*®kul s father-in-law, with the help of his daughter, persuaded Gdkul and managed to 
get hold of the keys and finalised arrangements to turn Chakrabarti. an old employee, out of 
the shop. He quite succeeded in his manoeuvre to make Gokul believe tliat his step-mother 
was plotting against him, and so, to save himself from ruin, Chakrabarti had to be turned out. 
Gokul, being taken in by this trickery due to his ignorance and simplicity, concluded : ‘Yes, 

quite true she is but my step-mother, how could she wish my well-being ?’ On the counsel 
of his father-in-law and wife, he took away the keys of the shop from Chakrabarti. Gdkul’s 
father-in-law was sure that everything was all right and Gokul was now completely in his grip. 
Gokul’s wife also became very jubilant. She too thought that she had at long last 

been able to establish her control over her husband, freeing him from his mother’s clutches. 
So, she felt elated on her victory But Gokul, whom his wife, his iather-in-law and even his 
mother could not understand, was understood perfectly by Chakrabarti, though he was an ordinary 
employee of the shop. Without any protest he left the place silently, went to Gokul’s mother 

and told her everything. Mother came and called : “Gokul”. Gokul, forgetting everything at 

once, responded all alert : ‘Yes, mother.” Mother just said : “Chakrabarti is an old hand. I desire 
that, so long he lives, he will be with us. Let him go to the shop with the keys of the safe 

and the account books.” Gokul at once dropped the keys on the floor. Chakrabarti picked it up 

with a smile and left. Then started an incessant shower of insults and rebukes on Gokul. 

Gokul bore all these silently. Shameful and distressed, almost in tears, Gokul could only say in 

a choked voice : “How could 1 know that mother would become inimical and give such an 
order ?” See, how wonderful * It appeared that everything was almost settled and Gdkul was 
made to believe tha* his mother was doing mischief and conspiring against him, but the 
moment mother ordered him to give back the keys to Chakrabarti, the whole design got upset. 
No more could they interfere with the affairs of the shop. Neither the dictate of his wife nor 
that of his father-in-law worked any more. This is Gdkul ! 


Through this simple story what Saratchandra wanted to tell is that education is very 

important no doubt, hut high University degrees alone do not always enable one to grasp the 
essence and tune of culture. This is why what Binod, a gold medallist, could not acquire, 

Gdkul, even being uneducated, could well grasp. Only that he docs not know how to express it. As 
he cannot say the right thing at the right moment, and that too properly, he is often misundei- 
stood, many a complication crop up and he cannot a* ieve what he wants to— his attempts 

end in futility. Precisely here lies the utility of education. What Saratchandra wanted to 
convey here is that lack of education is fraught with many a danger ; nothing good comes out 
of it. But can we grasp the very essence of culture, its main theme, merely by acquiring 
academic qualifications or having degrees ? Look, and say, who has acquired the higher 

human qualities and high culture better— the educated Binod, or the illiterate Gdkul ? Being 
educated be a Gdkul and not a Binod, then and only then education will be really meaningful. 
Even without being educated, if you can be at least like Gdkul then you will be able to do 
more good to society than Binod. Gdkul knows ho* to honour his mother and uphold 
her dignity. He is not a slave to sex. At the dictate of his wife he can never disown his 
obligations to his mother and younger brother and put them in distress. Yet, in my long 
experience, I have come across many so-called communists and progressives of the day who 
do not hesitate in the least to throw their mothers in utter helplessness and to lead a fashionable 
life separately with their wives. Saratchandra has conveyed these ideasf through the medium of 
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rasa and never tried to theorise and never explained — 'here I discussed this or that.' Precisely here, 
on this point, he has surpassed all in his success as a litterateur. 

In the context of the countrywide moral and cultural degradation which is affecting even 
the leftist movements today, if Saratchandra is critically studied and correctly evaluated, then a new 
concept of morality and culture would emerge. It would bring in its wake a sea of change. 
Naturally, it would also cause a great change even in the prevalent ideas and concepts of culture. 

Everybody would admit that the proletarian ideology which is much higher than the 
bourgeois revolutionary thoughts and values emerged in history in continuity with the noble 
thoughts and characters that developed stage by stage in the course of advancement of human 
society. Then, is it not to be expected that the persons, the characters which would emerge out of 
the proletarian revolutionary movement would attain a much higher standard than the old humanist 
or bourgeois revolutionaries — the finest product of the bourgeois democratic revolution ? But what do 
we actually find in our society ? During the time of Saratchandra, the Indian freedom movement was 
emasculated and full of weaknesses. It was not free from religious orientation, nor was its mainstream 
uncompromising in approach even against impel ialism. The leaders in their sheer eagerness to 
achieve somehow political freedom had thrown away the banner of social and cultural revolution ; 
even the most advanced section, the vanguard of the political movement, compromised with religion 
and its heritage, compromised in the sphere of social customs, personal behaviour and family relations. 

It should be borne in mind that despite all these, the then revolutionaries and youths of 
Bengal had such firm and determined character because of the tremendous impact of Saratchandra’s 
literature on the freedom movement. But the so-called communists of today, although they 
can deliver speeches, discuss intricate problems and explain different questions, have not been 
able to maintain even that very standard. It is expected of the communists of today that they 
would attain much higher a standard than that of C. R. Das and Khudiram. Not to speak of 
attaining that level, these communists have degraded themselves much. Do you know why ? 
The reason lies in the failure to evaluate Saratchandra’s literature correctly, in the refusal by the 
so-called progressives to accord due recognition to his role as a litterateur and in the utter failure 
to understand Saratchandra, the man. As a result, while breaking from the past, we have lost the 
very tune of continuity and thus have become rootless. Those who could not understand Gokul, 
who have failed to notice that behind all his apparently unseemly utterances and meaningless 
behaviour there is inherent in him a high standard of cultural and ethical base, who could not 
learn anything from him anu could not attain even the cultural standard he reflected — can they ever 
be communists > Those who cannot be at least a Giris or a Yadab can never become communi$£s. 
In our society, only those who would be able to appreciate both the values and limitations of Yadab, 
Girls and Gdkul and be able not only to assimilate all the beauties of their characters but would 
also go ahead of them may become communists one day. But can those, who are devoid ot the 
cultural tone inherent in Gokul’s character and who belong to the category of Binod and Hari$, become 
communists simply by Marxist phrase-mongering ? Men like Binod and HariS can never become 
communists. Men like Yadab, Gokul and Giris, in the course of attaining higher standard, may 
become communists. Likewise, given the opportunity, women like Bindu, Narayanl, Hemanginl 
and Chhota Bau, Bara Bau of Nifkrti may, in the process of development, become real communists. 

Those litterateurs, who cram their writings with hollow high-sounding words and the critics 
who assess literature to be much more progressive in the light of such verbiage, actually belong to 
the category of Bindd of Baikunfher Will and Haiifi and Meja Bau of Nifkrti. These writers and 
literary critics have totally failed to understand the characters of Saratchandra's literature. 

As 1 was saying, it is only women like Narayatyi who can become communists and not 
the type of Narayarri’s mother or Mcja Bau, even if educated. With education they can at best 
be a Bela, but not Kamal of Se$ Pra&na . Women like Kamal, in the process of gaining knowledge 
and experience, develop one day into a communist. To women like Bela, liberty means a right 
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to anyhow have maximum share of husband’s property through litigation — if there is no rapport 
with him. They say : ’You have married me, since we are divorced now, why will you not 
pay alimony ?’ These women, the so-called champions of liberty, do not even understand the 
simple logic that if a man has married a woman, she too has married him. 

So, if the question of maintenance arises, why should the responsibility be his alone — 
should it not be mutual ? Can any woman with truly independent spirit, education and sense of 
dignity ever think of proposing ; ‘Since you have married me, why shall you not give provision ?’ 
The ordinary uneducated women with age-old superstition may be accustomed to such a way of 
thinking. I'or them, it is quite natural. But how is it that even those who are educated, who talk 
of demociacy, freedom and equality of sex, indulge in such thoughts * How is it that the present 
generation lack so seriously in their concept as to what is love, affection, dignity of womanhood 
and values of life i Is it because there was a dearth of writers in our country who talked big ' No. 
Our trend ot thinking a/id bent of mind would take a new turn if we understand Saratchandr.i 
properly ; everybody would then realise that getting something at the cost of self-respect is beneath 
human dignity. Women, too, would be able to tealise this. Food and shelter, wealth and happiness, 
sex and love, affection and compassion are all, no doubt, verv important in human life, but what 
else is left if anybody gets all these at the cost of dignity and self-respect ? All these senses of 
values are lost in our social life todav. The cult of Sntatchandra's literature will help revive them. 

...I know many so-called communists and progressive critics who hold that in his novel Bipradas 
Saratchandra has patronised Hindu revivalism. 1 do not fully agree with them. To me, it seems that 
they have taken only a superficial view' of this novel. They did not go through it thoroughly, or 
even if they did, they had failed to grasp the main theme of Saratchandra’s thought reflected in this 
novel. It is true that the impact of Hindu revivalism which was there in our freedom movement 
had been reflected through his novel Bipradas only. Before we discuss this, we should keep in mind 
that the various social thinkings — their conflicts and contradictions— act within a litterateur as well. 

In order to correctly evaluate the literary thinking of a writer we must first of all find 
out what trend of thinking is dominant in him. Is it not true that both virtues and vices 
exist in man ? When we call a man good, does it mean that he docs not have even a little 
of vice ? Then how do we characterise a man having both vices and virtues ' We do it 
by the dominant aspect of his character. Him we call bad, whose dominant aspect is bad. 
And one in whom the dominant aspect is goo^— we call him good. Therefore, the character 
of everything, of every phenomenon, is to be determined by its dominant aspect. Judged from 
this angle, even if we fully accept the opinion of the aforesaid critics regarding Bipradas , still then 
it cannot be denied that the dominant trend of Saratchandra's literary thinking is uncompromising, 
secular and revolutionary humanism— full of youthful vigour. My considered opinion regarding 
Bipradas is that Saratchandra tried to poiUuy charact* . , like Bipradas and Dayamayi with 
great care and caution as because he could not keep himself completely aloof from the tremendous 
impact of the Hindu revivalism in our nationalist movement. Although, because of his powerful pen 
and magnificent skill, Saratchandra was somewhat successful in portraying these two characters 
at the beginning — all their chann and beauty were lost ultimately. A man with a critical eye 
cannot but observe that such a powerful pen as of Saratchandra practically lost its flr.v and 
charm while painting Bipradas. His usual artistic and elegant style of expression lacked in depicting 
the characters of Bipradas and Dayamayi. He tried his best to paint Bipradas beautifully just 
by arranging some chosen dialogues and creating a solemn atmosphere. But whenever he presented 
Dwijadas, Bandana or even Mr. Ray, who had a very insignificant role in the novel, his pen 
became lively and eloquent and regained its usu. flow and the style was artistic. It is clear from 
this that in spite of all efforts, his attempt to port! ay Bipradas and Dayamayi met with failure. Look 
at the fate of Bipradas and his mother, the two revivalist characters— c\*en the powerful pen of 
Saratchandra could not ultimately save them. The characters which ultimately came to the fore as 



noble were neither Bipradas nor his mother— but Dwijadas, Bandana and her selfless, absent-minded 
father. If we understand the novel this way, then it will be found that his secular humanist outlook 
and sense of values gained ascendency, may be unknowingly, even in this novel. 

...In his literary thinking, Saratchandra was essentially a secular humanist, not a Marxist. 
The thoughts and ideas which we, the communists, so fondly cherish today were not reflected 
in Saratchandra’s literature. So it is pointless to discuss, while evaluating Saratchandra’s literature, 
whether he reflected proletaiian culture and voiced the idea of working class revolution or not. 
Those who, off and on. raise this sort of question while evaluating Saratchandra's literature — do 
actually muddle the whole thing bv indulging in what is utterly irrelevant. Here the point is : who 
had represented the most progressive trend of humanist thinking during the national independence 
struggle of our country 5 That is, in the then Indian condition, who actually reflected the most 
progressive thoughts and ideas of the bourgeois humanism ? Were they not the petty bourgeois 
revolutionaries ; Petty bourgeois revolutionism, in those days, was the most progressive trend of thinking 
in bourgeois humanism and Saratchandra in the main reflected that very trend in his literature. So, 
in our country it was Saratchandra’s literature in which was reflected the highest standard of the 
most progressive thoughts and culture of the bourgeois humanism. Still then how close he came 
to the working class thoughts and ideas ! During the last phase of his life, working class movement 
had already grown in our country. So, had there been a great Marxist leader like Lenin at that 
time to provide correct guideline to our literature, then it would not have been altogether impossible 
that proletarian literature might have grown in our country through Saratchandra as was the case 
with Gorky in Russia. And in that case, it would have been of much higher standard because, in 
artistic skill, Saratchandra was undoubtedly much superior to Gorky. 

In this context, I would like to cite a few illustrations from Saratchandra’s literature. 
Whatever mav be the literarv value of Srikanta from the point of view' of reflecting the 
humanist values and high cultuial-ethical standard of those days, what is its worth in terms of 
proletarian culture ' Still then we find that in the third part of Srikanta, where the construction 
of a railway track is described, the spontaneous indignation with which Srikanta bursts out, observing 
the wretched condition of the workers with whom he had to spend a night in slums, reflects not 
the humanist thinking, but something more- -a higher thought and culture. For example, seeing the 
sub-human and distressed condition of the woikers Srikanta says : "You, the earners of modern 

civilisation, \nu die* Foigi/e not, not in the least, this cruel civilisation that has made your life 

such. If von are to carry it, cairy it down speedily to the abysmal depth of its grave." 

In Father Dahl, too. the outlook Saratchandra expressed about labour movement, though jiot 
fullv consistent with the Marxist understanding, does undoubtedly reflect a strong voice of protest 
agunsi economism and reformism in labour movement. ...Here he has clearly shown that those who 
organise woikers’ movements just for wage-increase and reforms, do greatest harm to the workers’ 
cause under the garb of sympathy and thereby they virtually oppose the revolution itself. 

In Father Dahl , Saratchandra ventilated, from various angles, some aspects of his philoso- 
phical view-points. From those it appears as if he was going to supersede the limit of humanist 
thinking. Todav the humanist values have assumed a stagnant character. Bourgeois humanism 
has given birth to some ‘unchangeable’, ‘absolute’ concepts about right and wrong, about ethics 
and aesthetics. The concepts and ideas which grew and developed out of the necessity of the 
bourgeois revolution to meet the needs of the revolutionary transformation of capitalist produc- 
tion subsequently became obsolete with the attempt of the humanists to arrest these by attri- 
buting absolute and permanent values to them. Although the Marxist concepts of ethics, 
morality and aesthetics have historical continuity, no doubt, with the humanist concepts of ethics, 

moialitN and aesthetics -but still then there is a break as these are two distinctly different 

ideological categories. According to the dialectical materialist or Marxist concept, ‘necessity* does 
not mean pragmatic necessit\, the petty interest of an individual ; it grows out of objective 
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leality, in the light of which the correctness or otheiwise of any social idea, concept or 

ideology is determined. In Pather Dabi we hnd a trend of thinking and pattern of reasoning 
almost similai to this concept. It is true that the dominant thinking of Saratchandra was 

bourgeois revolutionism and militant humanism expressed thiough ‘anarchism’ in the then social 
condition of oui country, but, still then, in this novel he tends to supersede, here and there, 

the bourgeois humanist thinking even, and like staitling sparks some aspects of communist thinking 
and ideas flashed in him. See, what Saby.isdchi sa\s in Pather Dabi "TJiere is nothing like 
absolute oi eternal truth in this e\ei changing woild It comes into being and goes out of 
being. With passage ot time, from one age to another, it undergoes changes and assumes 

newer and newer tot ms in conformity with the changing needs of human society. 'I he truth of the 
pist must be adhered to in the present such a belief is erroneous, the notion superstitious.’ 1 his 
very concept of tiuth and method ot reasoning ot Saintchandia reveal a greit deal ot influence 
of dialectical matenalism, communist thoughts and ideas and leasomng in him. 

Sabyasachl in Pather Dabi also remaiked M lo me ever\ thing — truth or falsehood, good or 
bad— has got no separate meaning, no separ ite existence other than the necessity ot ‘Pather Dab!’. 
This is the ctccd, the guiding principle of mv lift* This is mv mode of existence, this is 
what 1 am. mv candid realisation You speak of the ultimate truth, the eternal truth — these mean- 
ingless, hollow^ wotds may be verv precious to vou, mav be \ou hold these in high esteem, 
with great rev ei cnee, but there is no greater a trick to befool the ignorants I do not lie, 

] create truth at the dictate ot necessity ” Bv this he means that the necessitv of 'Pather Dabi* 
is inscpatablv linked with the cause of national independence.. And, again, the question of all- 
round development ot the count! \ is inextricably linked with the question ot n iti >nal indepen- 
dence. So what is a necessitv tor the freedom struggle* is the necessity ot 'Pather Dabi’ and 

hence it is the truth to Sabyasachl. Just ^ce what he savs immediately afterwatds "The 
necessitv of Sabvasachi and that of I3ia|Cndra are not one and the* same " Here he wants to 
differentiate between impeisonal or xcxnl necessity and the petty necessity of an individual. 
Otherwise, anyone ma> try to pass on his petty personal necessity as social necessity. So, bv 
necessitv he do • t mean the necessity of an individual He wants to point out what is the 
real, impeisonal and histone \I necessity of htc and society So Sabvasachi explains to Bh^tati 
"If taking lives becomes indispensable lor the xike of ficedom, I would not hesitate even to 
hive a blood bath — but remember, the necessity of Sabvasachi and that of Biaicndra are not one 
and the same” Since Brajendia s utilisation *1 necessity is not identical with that oi Sabvasachi 
he takes life out ot peisond vengeance Whether he runs .a n«k or not, he does not miss a 

chance to kill. But it is Sabvasachi who shows utmost magnanimity to Apurba for whose 

treachery his life is dangerously at stake When all cthets stick to a blind and mechanical 
sense of discipline, failing to realise that discipline is also a bv product ot necessity and gets 
remoulded according to necessity , and ate vciv much ei ei to condemn Apurbi to death, then 
none else than Sabvasachi, whose life is extremely endangered by Apurba, corner to his rescue 
See, how amazing is his approach and argument He savs "What Apurba Babu has done 
cannot be undone. We will have to face the consequences — whether we punish him or not. ’ 
As we judge today, following the dialectical methodology, that a confused man may cause great 
harm to us and so also can a confirmed agent of the enemy, but these two persons should nevei 
be put at par. Similarly, Sabvasachi saved Apuiha because he could differentiate between a traitor 
and a genuinely confused and weak man. So, he says to Bharati about ApGrha “Believe me, he is 
really not so mean, not so petty. He is educated aau gentle. He, too, feels the shame of ioreign 
domination. He also, like most of the Bengali youths, smceielv desires the country’s independence 
and well-being.” Again, he says "Apuiha l* not a traitor. He loves his motherland from the core 
of his heart. But like most well, let me not criticise my own people, but very weak.’ Sabvasachi wants 
to say that in spite of these qualities, Apuiha is verv weak a man. He is is weak as many a Bengali 
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are. Yet the beauty and charm that developed centring round the lives of Apflrba and Bhfiratl.have 
these no worth ? That is why Sabyasachi says to Bharatl : “The beauty that has bloomed out of the 
relation between you two, man and woman — is it of so little worth that I shall allow a brute like 
Brajendra to destroy it ? Only because of this Bharatl, only for this — or otherwise, da we care for a 
life ? No, not a whit.” In literature, Saratchandra was the first to introduce these concepts in our soil. 

...It is true that the literary works of Saratchandra, in the main, are not on workers’ lives. But 
it is also not true that he had not thought over and had not dealt with the problems of the workers 
and peasants at all. In some novels he has dealt with these and in Pother Dabl working class move- 
ment has assumed much importance. It is noteworthy here that in those days he even organised a 
'socialist group' at neighbouring places of Calcutta. ...Once in the course of a discussion on workers' 
movement, he gave a note of caution * “Look, the workers of our country are not yet awakened, they 
are not organised. Unbridled exploitation and ruthless oppression are let loose on them. Today, your 
service is indispensable for rousing, imbibing and organising them ; you should devote yourselves to 
this task. But, remember, the day they will rise up, the day they will be organised, their leadership 
will emerge lrom among themselves. Your service that day will no longer be necessary. You must 
be prepared mentally so that you can then hand over the task of conducting their struggles to their 
own leaders happily and voluntarily. Remember, while you are engaged in organising them, let 
not an urge grow in you to lead them for ever.” In Pother Ddhl t Saratchandra has expressed 
views on the objective of workers’ struggles, which are almost akin to the Marxist concept of 
class struggle. Yet, in reality, he was basically an advocate of the petty bourgeois revolutionism 
and bourgeois humanism. But because Saratchandra was the torch-bearer of revolutionary humanism, 
he came very close to the Marxist thoughts and ideas that were making inroads in the national 
liberation movement of our country in those days. Hence he says about religion through Sabyasachi : 
“All religions are deceptions — superstitions of the ancient days. There is no greater enemy of humanity 
than this.” But even to the petty bourgeois revolutionaries such a concept was quite inconceivable* 
Only the so-called intellectuals, the pedlars of tall talks, who cannot grasp the underlying significance 
ot these ideas in Saratchandra’s literature, say : 'He has written stories about the landlords. He is 
a pakshalar sahityik. Is there any high aesthetics in Saratchandra’s literature ?'— and so forth. These 
are the critics, the so-called intellectuals, who talk big in public meetings, but are not ashamed a 
bit of depriving the next moment their brothers of all properties, denying sustenance to their widow- 
sisters and even not of hesitating to get their mothers insulted by their wives. 

There are other beautiful aspects, too, in Saratchandra’s literature. I feel the necessity to 
discuss some of these. For example, the concept of freedom of love that grew in the early 
phase of the bourgeois democratic revolution— Saratchandra tried to give an expression to tffiit 
very concept in his novel Se$ Prasno. But this bourgeois concept of freedom of love suffers 
from one-sidedness. What the European bourgeoisie actually practised in life, in the name of 
freedom, did reduce this concept to a privilege, a licence. As against the age-old obscurantism, 
religious fanaticism, the mentality to lend permanence to things through codes and axioms — 
Saratchandra in his novel £e$ Prasno , with care and sympathy, very beautifully portrayed Kamal 
as a living protest. He has portrayed Rajen, side by side, to show the one-sidedness of 
Kamal’s approach. But we do not get this concept either in the classical humanist literature, 
or in the literature of Renaissance. This is a feature unique to Saratchandra’s literature only. 

In £e$ Prasno Rajen tells Kamal that he would leave Harendra’s ‘asram\ “Because”, he 
says, “we have nothing in common, either in our views or in our method of work ; affection 
and love are the only bonds.” Kamal replies : “What could be greater than this, Rajen ? When 
the minds have met, let there be difference of opinion. If views differ or methods of work vary, 
does it matter much ? All would think alike, all would do alike — only then they can live together 
— why should it be so ? What is education worth, if one cannot respect the views of others ?’* 
In reply, Rajen says : “I do not undermine the union of minds, but to declare it loudly to be 
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TfWnt v i™« - 8 t u 1 -i? JCn ^ a>S t0 KamaI : “ You were saying that the ability to respect 
different views .s the hall-mark of education, but do you know who can respect all opinions? 

Only he who has no opinion of h.s own. Education may help one to tolerate but not respect 
opposing views. H,s contention here is that education mav enable one to tolerate opposite 
views and put up with it. See. how close is this understanding to what we call philosophical 
tolerance ! Only he who has no opinion of his own can respect opposing views. 

Again, he is saying that union of minds alone is not enough — social ceremonies also 

count ; therefore, he tells Kamal that such a great love between Sibnath and Kamal could 

die out so easily, probably because the existing social customs of marriage were ignored. So. 

he asks Kamal . Hatfe you ever given any thought as to how much this deception in ceremony 

contributed to the dying out of your love ?” Because, ceremonies too have got a role to play. It 
is not that love would have not died if only the ceremonies, had been properly performed. 
But still, it cannot be said that the deception in the ceremonies did not contribute at all to 
the dying out of love between them. Consequently, Rajen argues in his own way : “My only 
concern is identity of views and unity of purpose ; I bother little whether minds meet or not.” This 
is a sort of mechanical materialise thinking. 


...In Pather Ddbi, likewise, Saratchandra portrayed Sabyasachi in this vein. Anything noble 
and tender received Sabyasachi’s attention and honour. But he had hardly any time to ponder over 
the finer feelings of human mind. So, Sumitra compares him with a boiler— cool and calm 
outside, but a blazing fire within. One day Sumitra was passing by a workshop along with 
Bharati. Suddenly, the boiler-lid was opened — inside was a roaring blazing fire. Seeing this, 
Sumitra heaved a deep sigh. She said : “Mark this machine, Bharati, and you will understand 
your Daktar Babu 1 .” What she meant was, like the boiler, only the passion for freedom was 
blazing in him and all else— love, affection, tenderness— were burnt to ashes. But that everything 
in him has not been reduced to ashes— the way he saves the life of Apurba, makes it amply 
clear. His most sweet and affectionate relation with Bharati also bears testimony to it. But he 
could hardly pause to ponder over this, it was a luxury he could ill-afford. Almost similar is 
Rajen. In the depiction of such characters, we find the influence of a mechanical approach in 
Saratchandra. But, still, what I want to point out is that Saratchandra was free from the one- 
sidedness from which the European litterateurs, who fought for freedom of love, suffered. This, 
too, in the then social condition played a great revolutionary role. 

...To meet the need of the hour, if you are to cive birth to the proletarian culture and 
proletarian literature which may be called the post-Rabinuw and post-Saratchandra literature, you 
can do it only when you have been able to realise thoroughly and exhaust completely the most 
revolutionary trend of humanist literature which was rejected in Saratchandra, that is when you 
would be able to exhaust in the process of assimilating in you all the essence of the revolutionary 
humanist values reflected in Saratchandra's literature. Only then you will be able to give birth 
to the most advanced culture of the present era — the proletarian culture. Because, if the standard 
of the proletarian culture is lower than that of the bourgeois humanist culture, that is if it 
reflects inferior ethical and aesthetic standard to that of Rabindranath's and Saratchandra’s literature, 
then it would not only fail to serve the purpose, but would break the very moral backbone of 
the working class movement and would ultimately pay dividend to the bourgeoisie. The proletariat 
cannot destroy the bourgeois society with any tiling inferior to that of the bourgeoisie. The working 
class movement can destroy the bourgeois social system only by means superior in all respects 
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to what the bourgeoisie have been able to produce in the hclds of ideology, politics and literature. 
Hence, if the torch-bearers of proletarian culture cannot understand and appreciate properly the 
literature which reflected the most revolutionary bourgeois humanist thought of the then society, 
the literature that had built up a very high standard of thought, art and aesthetics, then they 
would fail to grasp the essence of proletarian literature itself and may at best produce one 
mechanically, as per stereotyped formula. 

...If we carw properK appreciate Saratchandra’s literature that would help create moral- 
ethical base for the progiessi\c movement of today and would be able through conflict and 
interaction of ideas and views, to find out a way for attaining truth. As because we have 
forgotten Saratchandra the moral, ethical, cultural and aesthetic standard of political and literary-cultural 
movement in our countrv has been shattered. As a result, we have become rootless. So, we 
talk big, but do not cultivate noble emotions and delicate feelings. No movement is a mere 
intellectual exercise, it demands both intellect and emotion. Revolution, too, is not an exception. 
Thoughts are advancing, if emotion and feeling lag behind then surely a gap would appear 
between the two. In that case movement as well as the thought would eventually go astray, 
leading to a blind alley. I note with deep anguish the absence of ethics and morality at all 
levels of the presentday mass movements in our country. You know, I am a man of politics, 
a man of left and communist movement. Why the organisers invite me to such literary gatherings, 
they know it well. Because of their insistence, sometimes 1 have to come. But being a man 
of the political movement the thing that strikes me time and again is that the moral and ethical 
basis and the cultural tune of these movements have completely collapsed — today most of the 
movements are virtually reduced to slogan-mongering. That is why, wave after wave movements 
are surging forth, cries reverberating— "change we want, revolution we aspire." Men are dying, 
youths are sacrificing their lives. But no change is coming, no revolution is taking place. 
Through such sporadic movements that are thoroughly devoid of culture and ethics, however 
sincerely you may struggle, however much sacrifices be made- changes will never come. On the 
basis of definite political objective and morality, if the mass movements are guided, then and 
only then the morals of the nation will be revitalised. 

...Sarat-cult, discussions and exchanges on thoughts and ideas of Saratchandra, have become more 
imperative in our society, because we are completely cut off from the cultural heritage of the past — 
today we have become rootless. We are failing to maintain the continuity with the high cultural standard 
attained during the days of >ur freedom movement. Lofty phrases we ate culling from the outside 
world, no doubt, but wc have lost the link with the high cultural tune once developed on our own soik 

We have to establish that link once again, although a contradiction with it is inevitable 
today, because Saratchandra was a believer in the petty bourgeois, revolutionism and bourgeois 

humanism. But we will have to accomplish the task of working class revolution, Socialist 
Revolution — the revolution for the overthrow of capitalism. So, we shall have to go a stage 

further in our revolutionary struggles. But we shall forge ahead only when we have been able 
to evaluate and appreciate Saratchandra properly— when, grasping him, we shall be able to 

assimilate the essence, rejecting the inadequate and useless, when wc shall be able to absorb the 
wealth of his literature and thereby exhaust it completely, when there will be nothing more left 
for us to take from him. Unfortunately, we could take nothing from him, rather we have 

missed the link itself. Even the advanced outlook and sense of values Saratchandra reflected are 
absent in us. How then could wc be the vanguards of revolution today ? So we have to know 
Saratchandra, we have to study and understand him. 


Translated by a Commission set up by 
the Central Committee of the Socialist Unity Centre of India 
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*ncar *ncat cwcs *n$. caw awtreas »iaa-aife'5Ri aRfaasra *ta«r fa«fa ^aes faca wr 

a»raR i «ffa *n, caw wrcsneas ■wa-afasicas snsTa artecsta daKfc fa^s o atro'ftfb'S afoasta ac«r atfefss 
«K«tw faw i >iiw amwibara ca^cs araata aia<ai caat foahsa ca, wa <3 anfoa aw i faa> swat araFftfa* 

fo<ar wMtfvSs* caw ^lacaa ^wi^ir s aatcaa 'otatgaifas afocaw *.c=tt at«fas &r»ta arf^csta afaba 1 ®tw« 
caw sa aaicaibas ^aat arfrsiafaas aaicsfa aa^w aiswTataa a^a awns tffs sqaflft srt«V atfscsia a^a 
fa*fa awes b$caa w 1 fa^s *iw 1a, w^ atswwwa a^a fabtfas sifsas awt aw faca a? awra*t astlfe 
aftaia *ar aia ca, cnatacaa caaai awfas aaara ani-aifsw^ awf$ s^sla’ atfec^ta *i»wi wa 1 awt wacaw 
awra aw $«wt at «rca aaapvaa fawS abata 5$ a^ara stem -gaai aca aat bes ca a r «ia wat’a ^wta 
‘agfNarsf’ erts’la atfscsia aaa * sisaa ca«fi as«t awi ?a^[ aa a-ca « law 1 aw ^pvara acmsw 

sa, aaasesa w « aifaa*iwa caw ^fsc* ^ta ah>* atfsstca afstatcaa vaa* am 5n«ta' atTssi faarca 
sjaifos awe* 1 

tfatt? ast alaia at aww &fa*t « fa*! ascasa atwt aan-atiicsta wrWa' cafaw aia? was aqcaww 
a*n*f fa*fa asa ys aica at 1 alaw aacs m ca 4 aiwa vca> awia aifssiwM aiaa iaj ■erfs ^?aa^ 
afesta atana atsm aia, arc-ta *ct aata 5ri&k aitscsta as* f^ra aw wfa a-aaw caw ch$. atas 

fsaica ®icaa wt ancaa»t ^ vc»ita 9 «ia »'caa; sawTast ^tiw 1 wsifaa a-tcaa »c^t Tic’"*fia atwesta Ta 

<3 511^15 sr<Mia sawa aa , ri'sia S^isaa 1 vii 5 ai 'i'S 1«aii? *tai^s siaaia Taaw^i aw tafsas ?cs 

♦ties *tT 1 swTBSta wca, fa*”ai aifi^a calicaa ^saasia aiaca swwwta ?caw ^rw aif^si ca caw 

cww Twr atrfaa atqitea ^ila?fg? aw® a* act?, fo* snka a«na awmvaai >ia=i aa 1 taa-aifesRi 
JWCK5 a$ a^ f^aba ca. & aitscsia «ra at3«a « aair afaa faa «Twaicsn acri ^twa ?«sa ^ai 
jfjipj. gga*t sire a*ca 1 atat arfaca Tatai ^-fabia <3 srf^a* Taasi f**a aais^fta ®w*W caara ctr^t 

vws ^a at 1 «t«-?rfbs n*n « Saaticaa ^icaM aia 1 < arcsw vest -snw vacatw ®caT-is 1 &ca< -acv 

??ga ■usftaaa 1 t 



aalawW *ia?5C®a 3?®®T <3 ?f®Caa a*f?XlSia ®|f®S|® ail $aC® faca ai*l«W CT, "RR ai®l*fla SpCa ®^a 
THUifocxw, ®i$ Sia fra-Sawim ( aranft ) m&asscwa *icwa aw faa®ia an**n 4a? x^xsi^raia ■e xancaa 
55 ? i *faa Sfaa 5i3i3i 'ftana *ca fwcao 4wca arlaa aw "taa-xifs®) wac® «na*n a?*r awiaia faaea facia 
>134 saia w^ia 5 ca i ®qsiiw *ac® 5 a, a*fa fw«5a 4®«n axe® eiwfw ca, *ia< 5 ® araieifawia ®aca ®;a 
fscaracxw i xtfe®ia « fwtfieaa $f®5icx 4$f5 fwasr a?®s xnfo ® warn ?f®caa 4®1& feaia® aif®®rew afaa® 
seaca i cx$ ai?®«iw «$ ca. 3ai-aife3W *«tr an law ac®»1& ®ia-xif 5 e®ia ms a? wfta af®«r o caaia 
a® *w<t ca, fafa «H«flacwa saw ®,a faca fa «w Jfta «ne®w i xisnfsF* afaea , *t, ^rfwa* aSwt, artsflf®* 

er^wana anaS , xat amT?*rWfa iireicaa Saeia ari>, fa? fw^?$ wa i 4®ra ®ita 4a? fw®re fca 

5*caa aia^ta §i?r ®iwwr ® ancacxa aarcx xsnafcf 4a1t> ?xaw i fasifa® ®ea axest axe® 5a, 5<?caa xfaajjfxw® 

x<*fb ai«ifa^ acaiwcwa Sasia i 3? ®icwa aiat fwcafa® Sawna 4a? ®nfa® ^fawa®!!! aaf®xeaf xf?aH caw 
awfawtaa aiicxai ®aw$ sfwxiaiacaa aro 4a? fssa ®icxa ®tc® sacaa fafwa acx aq?® 5 c® mca wr i «mf»fa 
»5caa fa^x fasra 4a? faan aracx<3 f&ajfacwna* a*n®ia SafW wi sea c^tw x*"*f-Snwnx xi«nac«ia srtfo® afa^aa 
>ii?i acx facafo® o afa® aca wt i 

■fa?5«ea 4swi ar?xr xifscswi mfawic® 4^15 xnfo fmnxc'Ba aafasT acx ap? a*ar aia, 4a? 4 pro 
T® fw «wi aaiw ^3kaa ^tiw i a a^-CTtac^a ca«ft ^[avt aajifa^ aaaww i 4a«ai faara ^aaia «noj ca, 

ai«Tcfta a<fta fafw ®,a facafasiw, ca^ »r«b® awala ^lawa faaawfa a?f®a Sara a*rat a jfri a**ft4 ta*§ 
^a ^caa ifrtf ^aca»tw a^cawtw i fa saca ®;a fnca^csTW <3 ®^a«fat, a*ai>ft ?aca ®,*a ffrcafesra 

feaSa f^ScMi, $?aieF saca facafoan bt^'w f®»ai— c^S Ta* aritera a^ac® macaw ca, 4 *cHa afb® 
S<iwim faaracwa« ?aca ®ia-aig3caa aiqwrai Scaf^i® a^ca '{wl^ ? sfaaamaa «ima ^c«i ®;a faw wfn-arfa^ 

•axiaT aia i 4a? cafii Taara^lw «iiw® « oan^ia^ 4<>|6 faaa >rc«i i aa? a«ir sc^f. 4a? faan® IScaiWta 

asrproawa aifsa® w?afcr$ asac*x3 aiiiia* ?ca ca, Srai '?>Hf>iaia' ®ai Smifaia fafcpafa mf 5 ®i 

aaic® ct| fa%w, ca-ait?®) aiw^fta &wraia waa fania ca^wi « catnrta ’xmani'a i acH 1 *) « a«if®a 

ana (st®t 4P^ca ca*w arfia 5naa?3ia 5-Qai »sa wa i 4a? caw ac^ cwt ca, ^fe^ifaas fw « 

3Jft®c® 5a?ia3r fapaa pptw 4^fi! c®Tcmf«i5p jftwnracwa acai ?ac*ia c^h afwslacwa an®if?g^ ^ifac^ra wa i 

farewto aqscaa a® faaicaa staai anfroia an ai^«a anaw aaraarkcwa^ snga«sifaa snca fw? 5 ® ajic^ i 

wwal arawiaraa a^a ait«»)C®a 4^16 ■sna-4^aTa aiaa <pca fwca am aia, anaicaa ai?9u >nf5c®ia amas 
^pta <3 ^rwTw® ’ar-a®) a?®s ^pta « ^fwfa® •'la’^aa i ajsfn fapnfla ®ar m»5i®i ®ia-mT5c®ia anai asg^aa asca wafcmi a**f 
4a? S^iwncmi abwi i «Ta3ta f^cmaics 4^1& <j5? wtf«a -sqcanw 4| ca, ^ <3 afrwrawa wnFcma arai vfa 

4a? sjfca f*iwn>i w-'^f 5a wi i sft '«imi carawi’ i «ta?5C®a ^ai->n?5C3ia fa&ica ®ia®1a Tmmaicsa 4^ 

wtf®f6w afi asacai 4$ faatns ai®ifa® ^ca 4ca ac® ca, »ia?5* fesiw spif^tc® 4$ Miaai caisrm’a ??®ca 

nareca a® swmsia arfwal i sflacwa af^a f 5 mca «ia?BC®a »i»n-Sawi?>r fw?>- ansa®i?w> ?i®caa 

1wtf»fw i marfaas wna-aiwncaa »?ar® 4a? wawia'la a«ia <3 afaacaa wwi aiwfaa* foai-afofsaia facnaao Sia 
Sawnwa 4al6 a® fcrfmdi i f®? 45 ai 5 i ; 4a «ct 4??tca caca a«ic® 5 a, Mw Tw®i?s xunfspas ®iawia 
wwfea acai a<x"»jt3 *ca Sia anfaw^a amrew W 11 ascawfw 1 f®fw awa®ia Taa^wlw aiica*tw faiTa® ^cac^w 1 

•taarosa arn-Smmcxa aswi o fw^icaa atT^-sftf® vnc4 c^iw Ta® mncmbcasa cw Ta^icaa wi a-aw« 
icwltt ac«t «icw ac®wi 1 aa? 4 $7^ snaiaa aiaai f5xica asifa® 5cacs ca, *ia?6c®a fetaw^sfta wcai facaa caww 
aiT®wa®ia a*na wa 1 *p^ xaai •o siwm acx “laascsa ^aw®sfta a*ifs a*ai 5ca aica* t axe® 5a, 4^ 

a»tta a?® cxaa»Ta af®®ia acv xc^w «if®wnw 1 4t axfa fwtPKk Searfa® 5cxo fwc® 5ca ca, «rto« c®iw 
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toWli vlkmitem m* qin ^ . to afcsi m m 

5CT sfopra ^ 1 «o 5iw, 55150 5355 to 50 45? ato ^v5 to no 

jn^ *Rfs* pi **a55i* M >m to ka « to ta tifeto mnn i« ^ a<H r «n 
^ *ckc* i awn *Mm atom* \m 45? nqm kra 4$ pi. -mso 5 i? 5 i? ^ f, w 
*" «iwira ora fatoira *nsre sra ok i fto fakra' aifewra. *mr ento 5if?05ra ** 5?i5 tow ton 

8fltE®3 ¥^5 <3 WISR®!* 5JlfaW 4$ ^to asilfa® TO% PI. T>*Th ?5“*1 aislto 51\51 ^jg 43^ 

«iwpfik5 '«ra«iV onM 55, fefo to so v*rw o fcatoos 45®*. w ^ 

3nfs$ «iw ^-^Tq^hT^vo ^nfetaw i 

>n*nfw cre5i 5?to smfo cron* 4«ft mqto* amra i to ^ aitow mrato 
®i9i-sr m5*?i 45? afaiiwa kra $005 i araifcm w m5ffra5 to awfa ^pi afo® too, ^sn* ^ i 
foj 50 5CT 4$ w wt wc* 55 ct, prc Wto 4$ smroia 45? 45$ 555115 «o 555 to Wto «io j?i i 

555115 c*R ’fan mfiss5 to 5155k toora mis? ^155 m%5i5 aon 4f*o *ira i 555ti1i5 to ho 5i i fm$ to^ 

515* fafaPR 515lfi> PIC* 515 I 51«f* ^MNjfcoSR ^S-SHFOR 55CTO *? W 4$ PI, 555IR 65*555 ^55 ma5lf5l5 
TO PK9W «W? ^5*1 515 I 5551R ^f? *^HI TO ItoQ mifo'fts k?5\5 5il5FR 551 kpiW 4^16 Jjfatot 

J)"»R TO *lf?5k* ®PR«1 SW TO. 45? C5& ^?T5T 5*-5jrt5 51.151 tb5R; ill TO<3 ?|5 CSCT 5RI aifta TO 

51?ffo* 5?l55 'oRfe TO C5TC5 1 »l«W®5 5«H 515, ^5^5155 5V5n^si 5tw ^ ^ 

®«R« 5^5 TfpR C5TC5 “IW.35 ^ik^il TOfafs® 5H5315 5I5« 4F.5'fP15 a«lpl a&RfTO 5|«(TO5 5I1TOI 
TO 3WC5 I 

»RR-5ltTOI5 wIto snS'G 4^16 5al 551 ai?5. 51W 4^fb W^I5 5\4I 5P1 TOI13 5^| K®1 I f5PI5 to 
«I 5^)5 5i«nkc'* p l5 af56^1 <3 BOIWC^ f<55f5 ’arap C5W s5 k^ra 555stfc C5R5I 5R1 5C«T C5, “RK6CS5 Jflksi 

®l?R?t5 ^ <i kHta a?'4'»ll.4 5l|C55 WR klRI fkf.55 ak Sffl^k 51 5C5<3 4=5fS ‘^55 5I5?5IFC5’ 51 ^ to 5I5RT5 

f"wi frow 1 "ifwnfl atowH 5i?^i fs^i 45? TOR-ksua «iii?55>iJ»i 01 ^5 5I5?to5) 

TOC55, ok ^5?5S15 I 51?5«1 ^551^ a?55F.55 TO1.4 ^ ?55115 5SIE5 af55« TO. 5fy g^| ^sp <3 

kHtll 51 rak? V51C55 5W1 «nT«? 51^H15I5 a5>^ 51 «nw I #? 5S1?5^ 515 C555I®5 5srt5S5T5 TO5H55I 5551^5 

Tto «nPKan ^ri 4 ? 55 W 5 511^ ak 5 i 5 to%*i i to ^fssrcvfifl 5 !«n : ^i^^ipi 551W15 kro 

^5t« ®R ^a « V515art5 Pllia Vito k(?lT63 5551, 55$l facaTsO 55 5TO15 >51^ ^5^555151 I ifltTO 

■nk^ yis^i, ptJt 15 511015 Saa a»R ksn to. 'SR^ 55155 C5»ft 1 a??K®5 5fg® ^if^Vaiksi 5fen to 

^ifspft 505 a3lk® 1515 f&5^ 4$fi> 51«f4 5^1115 k‘i*f5 l a5?5Wt5 ^lf5^-5lf?^l »15K® <3 ^C'S TOfl5-555% 

jflPR 5C51 ?55^ 5R5 5t|®l5 ai95 I kf5 oJto^5 fa«5 35^ 5 ^5515 5r51 C55to« CTW 51551 tol5 
TO?TOR TO1 5C5 55 51 I 455 k«IJ!15 M'a « §a5Ilt55 5?5H 555 55, 5R1 «5t «51 ^15W5 ?5^5 

5«5 5S55T5 ^Ifl5 WR505 5? 5^511 505? ^505 O. 51lf«5 55«1 51TOW 4 55C55 ^l?55?ft 5S|f515 5551 

71^^55 15151 5?^ 50 I *1151015 C5kWI. TO10i5t 5C55 55«#H} 55?5® 5C5I5T 6W55 5?3 5*^551 fvrt5 
55R « aiasi CT 5nkft* 5T??®1 555I 51005 C5t>l »Rto *nsW5 31^515^ 555 WlW5 TOO^rfgls ^150515 5051 
^ra « 5jca Jrtosrss, 5i?5R 551®? toora ^55:5 a^?5i5 too ?55^5 mow fesa5?i 1 
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A writer of universal appeal 


Subodh Ghose 


I occasionally come across critics saying many things by way of explaining the popularity 
of Saratchandra's writings. I do not know if any critic has described his works as a perfect 
and ideal specimen of national literature. There was a time when the idea strongly prevailed 
in the critical field that the mark of true ‘national’ literature lay in its being an ideological 
embodiment of the aspirations and efforts towards some social or political or economic upheaval 
on the part of the country or the nation. Manv critics, even today, may be disposed to determine 
the character of 'national’ literature in accordance with the principle enunciated by the great 
Rajnarayan Basu. But it would appear that, in agreement with the opinions of Rajnarayan, we 
can admit the truth that, for the purpose of inspiring patriotism, the poetic narrative cannot be 
regarded as the proper form of ‘national’ literature. Without resorting to comparisons with other 
writers we can, by comparing two specimens of Saratchandra’s own writings, say that the qualities, 
the symptoms and the significance of ’national’ literature are to be found more in Palli-Samaj 
than in Pother Dcibi . But it has to be realised through a process of enquiry and discrimination 
which particular virtues of his mind and pen have invested his writings with the qualities of 
‘national’ literature. 

It would not be possible to correctly estimate the technical perfection and the inner 
emotional content of Bengali prose fiction without recognising certain truth. It has to be admitted 
that during the period in question we come across in the field of Bengali literature a number of 
prolific geniuses who cannot lay claim to the creation of truly great ‘national’ literature, but 
whose writings, nevertheless, have other kinds of literary appeal and charm in no small degree. 
The psychologist will describe these as delightfully successful examples of assimilating the wealth 
of the forms and methods of foreign literary works. This achievement does not deserve to be 
branded as the sheer product of imitative thought. The kind of literature that has established 
itself in popular favour by virtue of its aesthetic charm or by the novelty of its technical 
excellence is no doubt an important source of the cultural satisfaction of any country or nation ; 
but it cannot satisfy the deeper yearnings of its soul. Surely the greatest merit of Sarat 
literature lies in the fact that its ideas, its emotions and its charm pass through the ear and 
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T 68 u w hC mm ° St S0U1 * as thc chanti "8 °f ‘he dear name of Shyam 
communicated itself to the Va.snav poet. One does not have to rack ones brain or to strain 

ones judgement or ones theoretical learning to get to the meaning of these stories. The 
emotions m the stones and novels of Saratchandra are effused by their own inner impulsion 
like the waters oi a fountain. A sure promise of soothing satisfaction for the thirsty soul. 

d u- i Warm a ^ m * ral ' on l° r the genius and the achievements of Saratchandra, 

Rabindranath said that Sarat had plumbed the depths of the Bengali soul and that was why 

his stories and novels were so dear, so easily acceptable and so admirable to the Bengali 
reader, bven after admitting the truth of the poet's remark, it would be advisable for the 
individual reader to be on his guard in the matter of forming an opinion on Saratchandra's 
writings. One can guess that thc poet surely had not meant to say that Saratchandra had 
delved into the heait of the Bengali national sentiment. In the history of literary creation and 
craftsmanship one principle has virtually become the eternal touchstone of success and fulfilment. 
The principle is that ih all fields of creative literature ( i.e. leaving out informative literature ) 
the true mark of the genius and the intellect of the great creator is that he dives down into 
the life of the people and looks for his images there. Social environment, local events, thc 
whirlpool of the people s economic problems, all are, doubtless, necessarv materials for the 
novelist ; but they certainly do not constitute creation. Creation is wholly and exclusively a 
flowery grove charged with the pollen of all the desires, longings and emotions of the heart. 


To explain it further, the fiery sparks of the heart are likewise a naturally necessary 
ingredient. No novel which is a presentation of theoretical knowledge and no fictional portrait 
copiously wrought with technical novelties can ever be felt as a treasure of the heart by the 
people or by posterity. However great its ideological magnitude and the contradictions involved in 
it, no novel or story can he a source of the people’s inmost satisfaction unless it attains to the 
level of aesthetic enchantment. 


For this reason Saratchandra can be looked upon as the creator of a lovely plot of flower 
garden in the courtyard of Bengali literature. And compared with other great performers, he has 
in this field created a richer charm of colour and perfume. There is reason to believe that 
the Saratchandra who had delved into the depths of the Bengali soul had provided us with no 
less rich images of the great unity and uniformity of universal human life. Turgenev and 
Dostoyevsky had delved down into the Russian soul ; Victor Hugo had delved into the French 
soul, and Charles Dickens into the English. Bui would anyone be able to deny that their novels 
have aroused ideological and emotional responses in the heart of universal humanity as well 5 
One invariably comes across gems if one descends into the bottomless ocean of the heart. And 
it is an image of universal joy and satisfaction. It can rather be said — and references to the 
opinions of well-known European critics will confirm it — that hv 'sincere*, that is genuine literature 
based on feeling, they have meant the kind of literature \ 'lich is a flowering of the entire world 
of the wonder, the agony and the beauty of the human heart. It is not possible for anyone 
to become a delineator of the human heart without understanding the heart of one’s own country 
and one’s own nation. And there is no doubt that, in their historical nature and form, the 
emanations of the heart are not in any particular geographical context a specific instrument for 
rendering service to a specific people's life. The materials of all the wonderings and all the 
longings of the universal soul are implicit in the heart ot the people who surround one in 
one’s own social life. 

We can once again recall the opinions of the great Rainarayan Basu and say that many 
of the beautiful and well- formed edifices of Po ngali literature uie actually fine and well-executed 
imitations, that is stories and novels of fresh foim based on ideas contained in Western literature. 
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One of the great principles of Indian aesthetics tells us that the formal execution of a portrait 
or an image cannot be accomplished merely with deft touches of the brush or the chisel. What 
is needed is the touch of living radiance. If we apply this principle of Indian aesthetics to the 
consideration of Sarat literature, we shall come to the natural conclusion that Saratchandra could 
claim the greatest success in adding this touch of living radiance to the story. The stories and 
novels of Saratchandra are instances of (lawlessly realistic portraiture of social life. The clash of 
social good and evil and the analyses of the various mental reactions involved in affairs of love 
and mamage form an important feature of his novels. But even this is external. We have to 
go further and sav that he has not built up the dimensions of his story by merely touching 
up with colour the map ut his social thought. He has rendered the universal feelings of the 
human heart. 

1 do not i e mem her to have come across any wondeung comment about Saratchandra’s 
technique of composition and construction from any learned critic. Rather, it is the common 
idea that there is hardly anv touch <>i pronounced novelty in Saratchandra’s methods of compo- 
sition. His way ot writing is praised for its remaikable simplicity and clarity. It must be said 
that this praise actually implies the highest appreciation for a writer’s talents. Even if this praise 
is uttered in a low key, we have to understand that Saratchandra was not influenced in the slightest 
degree by any facts or theories of foreign literarv accomplishments. It was as though his genius 
had sung the song of life, gushing forth with the spontaneity of a fountain. Saratchandra, the 
artist, has accomplished major delineations of the life, the mind, the body and the soul of a 
story with those atoms and molecules of the propensities of the human heart which preserve 
the truth of life, preserve the sweetness ot the sentiments and keep love wedded to the spirit 
of sacrifice. It is a matter of honour and good fortune for Bengali literature that we did not 
have to face the embarrassment of having to describe Saratchandra as the Dickens or the Hugo 
of Bengal. He is a great and powerful creator of ‘sincere’ literature, of truly ‘national’ literature. 
The widening popularitv of Saratchandia's achievements has only proved that he is not only an 
ideally sympathetic story teller in twentieth century Bengali literature, he is, in his ideas and 
his feelings, in his imagination and his undeistanding, an author, and probably the only one, 
reliant on and glotified by his own genius. 

Social consciousness is undoubtedly an aspect of the human consciousness. So by a 
natural attraction, the mind of the novelist has occupied itself with social good and evil and 
their ultimate results. It is also true that preoccupation with social problems has produced good 
novels. At the same time, however, we have to remember that the life of an age does not 
stand still at the same stage, burdened with the same problems. The dynamic human mind 
passes over its existing problems and forges ahead, questing after new things. The old problem 
is no longer there, hut the undistinguished truth called life lingers on. The highest mark of 
fictional literature is that even after the pressure of the problem has relaxed, the charm of the 
story remains. Even after the importance of the problem has vanished altogether, the charming 
portrayal of life in the story remains a treasure which invests the story w r ith immortality. And 
although that immortality may not be eternal like the sun and the moon, it goes on lighting 
the lamp from one age to another and thus illuminates cultural life. It can likewise be said 
of Saratchandra's writings that even when the problems of the age concerned will no more be 
there, the eternal human appeal of his stories will continue to flush the mind of the reader 
with its rich tints amidst the dawning of a new age. 

Yet another truth emerges from a review of Sarat literature — a truth which has an 
educational value. Keeping especially in view the question of nourishing and serving the needs 
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of Bengali literature, it can be unequivocally proclaimed that Saratchandra's writings have taught 
t e taente n Ia ” ar tist and literature to keep their heads high in a spirit of legitimate pride* 

without being indifferent to the great achievements of the external world. It is this which 

Aristotle has recommended as the legitimate ptide reflected in the cultural thought and the 

manners of a man of genius. Literature would surely turn into a vehicle of falsehood and 

meet a lamentable fate, if there is no urge for spiritual freedom in the consciousness of the 
creator, t e writer, the artist. The poetess Kamini Rav, while reviewing Hemchandra’s writings, 
has in a tone of regret protested against a kind of modern formalism. She thinks that in judging 
literature in the present age more emphasis is put on the novelty of technique than on the excellence 
of idea, expression and suggestion. In such an estimate, it is the verbal resonance of the technique, 
which only affects the ear, that is most valued. The ideas of the poetess Kamini Ray have a significant 
bearing on the estimation of Saratchandia’s fictional writings. In their expression and style 
Saratchandra s novels are like the deep and yet crystal clear waters of a great lake. It does 
not look as though he ever deliberately tried to exhibit any technical excellence. Stories and 

novels which are striking examples oi deliberate efforts at sheer technical and stylistic exhibition 

arc by no means rare. One apprehends that, in spite of their pievailing fame, stories of such 

pure technical finesse are doomed to transience. It is our good fortune that the simple and 
lucid talcs woven by our homely novelist Saratchandra out of the myriad-coloured effusions of 
our homely heart arc in their form as much as in their content open-hearted like the ideal 

mode of urban architecture recommended in ancient India. While reflecting the joys and sorrows 
of Bengali social life, thev are invested with a steadfast appeal for universal humanity. 


Translated by Gouri Prasad Ghosh 
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31*eTl «T<* *f$3lftwit ^16 35$fa faf fafatc ^-3^" 5Sgife I 33a s>i3jl«ft, »!^fl< spjs, C3*ft fag 

f*lfa3f3 ?•¥ aifa'clS ai3J 31 *f?3 ai£ I f3'*13cS *13*55 a3Wi 5Uart fafazi W.?I T<©a 5iafi5 33$ fafwifa I 
$£3 ?3C*13 3*I3r.3 «T5T3 aar.$ WI $33 fa fa aT$— "5ns? aW 35 1513^ fa3*0 3l?3*J i^W'Q v&T\o5Trf 

a£5l3 a*n®Tl 3*333 5M1 v$I$I fafaaf 3131$ §?5u I V5T5J3 art fafil 5,$^<3 *13*5£53 5faa3 fcifawfal W«T 

f$aTC3 Tto 3)138 35?3 l 

* 13 * 5^53 afac "WA qifa-i'Q aw iT5T3 afai aifncai siifa awr a*a3 art 3tfla aifcsi aurora 

aatosi sifapmw ( *©o* aw ) 1 awMCH aifrei aiara a^iafa iscaa *13*55 ^T3 §fa?Ta *nai3 a^Tafa 

fac=ITa 5)lfa I fagfa *WH1W3 aWl 43*f& $a 31 ^131303 43>fS m *11511^3 5$3rP?3 WWa faM> 1 

3JS3K Wfia a?353 C3*l «rfspn STi* 1 ! I ^1T51 SI?>t 3 a3 WHEW SlTaiOT W$ffl 3T$3T3 *31 C^TCa33i 3n?aW 1 

* 13*55 o snfa 35ia?-C5ra^j afan ags $$aia i fag swan* 43* 3T3i Safa^a *fcw i * 13*55 aoiafara wfceraft 

ftfifwr wifawifawa. fag 313133 ^ vw\ *ffaaT ai^ona 5 1 aaca 3i» fa^HT aw ^iara aw£ a^fa w w 

3^?33i drsri $£w, fa^g C 3 ww vcisi fsifa^ 3 t 1 *13*55 3rg s&ar afawa, 3 faccia f 4 <u£ ^35$ sirca snfa arc# 
3T3 <3§T aC$f§, iflW C35WT3 C?W ?* tfW ^UWT3 30i afaw C3 fav^T *13*55 vsl^w 3T^3T3 aaa-— * $?W3Frffc 

aw faw 3faaT$ 5§3s «wmt s:ai ca OTa ♦mpft 5>S35-aTfa35$T ^ra^r 51^3 5tT353t jfanft afaai tiaras 

ai^nfacaa ; ac 3 \tiai35 ^t<33i caa ^ 3ia5r *^w f *faai cvfaai hsifacffR • 5ifaaT ac33 c^tct 

C 3 W 3 i j 4 $fa3 a^ ca^ 3 siawr 3 cai?3sl5 af^ai ^nc5 1 3snfa caf6 $^ 1^31 ^nTnai cwfa ^3 car? caifi ®i^C3 fa aa 
C awr — aca ^35l& aiTs^i-faaa*? a5^ d 1 ^nfa a3*5C53 35Ta^1& Ta^ir 3fa«iia. 'c^^a c*rfa 

fa ?’ fafa ®5i ^nai 3 5 te 5 ^c>s ®i&ai ^135313 C5ia ^ii$ai cnfaai? 3facaa, 4; aic3, ^ c^i ^nai3 ^if^iaa 1 

033^13 cac^r ?’ ^aifa ^Tfac^ ^rfac^ a^ 35ar 3f<a«TTa 1 Safao a$oa§ ^iTac^o snTacaa, a3*55 fajvin 
■siafa« ^fe®ra ai 1 

vjfaa <3 at33 5^ faa ^na3i vfl^cs faaTa 1 ^n5T3T? 5 t3 a3 5^®^ 3 facia 1 a3*55 OTiia* 

afe^a 0 aiar Twca ^iwia ^l3C^ca 1 3ifa ( t*i5i 3 aaa cernwaiTao §* 5 $ aiaca ^^16 3 ? aica3 ^*fa3 Sa3 3iaai 
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tat* *«fl*fal si® I a*a®falW **n ®HVRI 51®!* aifat® SITtan, CT aa? an*!* ^CTItS afaST 

&*ra afe® *11*1* *5 wwisnr stmts i aaa aianmita aaarcaa awwrai *ig®r ^ $i?ia sm a®fa®r Saafa 
*star fata® « ^ $l®i* 1 4 asc* wn® fafoifs, waa 5 IIB wr ^fi spfa, , fofa afamfaan 

0* anfmtn tafoa 'fa' ( fee ) in fat® ’ll*!* fain <<w >a ( Intermediate ) aiJfo fat® aitan ml 1 annig 

st cam awaa a* ®isia wwiot anafttaai 1 st* a?®*!* awn «aa? Isi a|m sit:?® *1*13*1? 1 snsr 

ta®e few a®na®i tafa asfat® aifa ml 1 

Wbtart ■sim ^sff 6 ®sn< ^#1 ^aiafa sfaa 1 cwra sriara mfaa ^aartS *ko fafa, rnifa « «usna ^ 
<tai Situ afant « tom w« ®tn® am s|® 1 Sisia «*w Sfaa awi ^ Scm *k®fs 1 aaa®: 
^• rfCT ^ ™ *** siwibm* a* fafa afamfwan. ■vimr atn atn * tao ca *m*f nm ^ 

wit&< a» afas* awca i*it® arnta ®r a®* *c*r r Isi a?®** atar* v* fain niaara as*rca «onft 

sfifa.tl tam ^faai afacan. '<isn ®*tt® ca faanaato si®r ml ^fa ®ra! ijaJre r ta**,* ^ WI?I ^j w 
^<*1 ^ 'ifawn. -fafa. renrpa m« cann aaisrl **n| tfa&R *tafn 1 *n*i* fcanntaa a*i fag ^,fa 
* H * 3 ' ra ™ w '■ ^ *"<« *w* «f *Tat®n-*?at® *fat® ®Mwta fctjTa® s|c®n 1 *1 m 
^ «!*n ^taifwan <n ^ mafa rianwn atas atar faw -aannfa =js* a? fafonfswn, fa$ ® f?) ^ 
*lnt fonts 1 

WR C ^ R ** v tftsrntf®* fantn ®nta,bnr si® 1 va! anw fafw an»fafa pma fa^ r 

,WfW w ® lTsf ^ Ww ^ fata <3 fata* fas *fa m| 1 ^j) acS |* entninr anw 

«tw iWiw fafonfa™ s "oti aisfa s®ra® fafa fa®fa®it* afainr *n* 1 * w fa^ R ,», w ^ 
^ttata* fa^cssa «icn*s ag*i ^t«w 1 <a! nst® 4 isw Sfa ®iisir crntfi caar «n» 1 "fa ? rTfafaivsc® 

®ut* Ststa a»ft^n n* 1” 

®an« afafai^s* afa<®n si* its tar atms 1 fa^ 4 fa*c* nfa* sirr *iro sMS *si^ ta 1 

*nfa fsMmn : "t* tat* fafa taw n®m® t^wfan a®rt«n fa f *„ ^taitsn *fa«r ml, ca asc* 
^vs^ii^ «^> 5 r ^sf^?n c^sr ^icc=iimt ?T 5 F 5 sjr ^f< r* 

f*s «ww ** m 5 l *1*1 -tar as® aw ^fa . ® r | ,»fe» T fo ^ ^ WB 

®aj, fa^-apaviw* ?aan astsi arsir-s/fa at®* T®fa c* «(* fat*i*t fstan— ®| a®ifa a®ra *>*1 Sfs® aw *fa 1 4^5, 
awifla arrta *» : 'asi^t* «n fsa c* fa^-^aaaiw* faan m s| C a *na*r m ar*fa®, ^ TOsf ^ ^ 
arfa* m 1 farn « -list* ‘tsar-*! Isi W *s ®raroi caraar «pfat®tsn 1 I51 araarfa sr®r am faj| m ^ 
wi atnw c* faaw* ^iwian, ®ist* c*h & m| . tm afa® ®r*t®* c*>rn asa ail-wra *r ait* ^ 
fa^n & of-i asta win via ml 1 ^®*it fa^n aw farm sntmiatn* win «nf mi |si„ tom 15 5* fa 9T 
®i*c®* $9 atarta ^naaints* si® ***r i* fam* ®a* ^aaaw tnsw* ®i®iisi?Hfac«i*®: m*ta«r, ata* <s C waT® 

**** ™ ^ ^ 'W'W wra am ml 1 form sntmwn « shimi asit* ^aamtsa 

arawtaw star ®isifa*w aurs art®* ^ntmratn cawnn a*r|*r* ats*?i *«rr strar aia 1 fa^-^aaaTtn* faan *for 
C 5 * 6 ia mlt® ait*, fa^[ win nm ait®* ®nar ml r 

aa<69 strata* 'S^sn fnfai^ ^al fstan <a*t asm aisfa afa« tisi* ata*J ®fa ® asn faa 1 ®«nfa 
arnica a®iat®a fa^t® -a|^ta ®fa a®*i a**bca* sinmamm nifats* af*5* nfanr atn *fa 1 fac-ws fafa 
aan >a| a* ®«n awn ®*na aitfsfa! ®ttan-®wt ®ttaaa aisM-ai* 1 a**5ta* >a| tasra ai^n®r « ®*r 
*» ®?*ara ®fi®t 4nsia efattra fafaaJi 1 
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9f« 4 <*11 b I 3<53T*53'S *5l<5»I*l< <5Tl3*,l3 <11*13 3 3TO *1151 fafajJKb'l ^|*i<j 3i<ptf f*jmf*iifll35*I3 

recoun.tmne^ 454 *5<5*4 , ^ *, 34 i< ^ S?bs , w ft* 

'c*n*i 5*1 xifra 53<t< 5,-11 5 <h imfi 5H8 *im 331 ? 54 ? , 3iU*i bi$r *i. ( it 4 i T*t^*i-*p o<i , ccn U msc <k< r 
5n?sr al^Tf <S<1>1 *W53 <3534, •National UmveisiU »WI 55*1 n**M $\ (ym iwIsfoiK 53l« <14 <MC*I I 
, «nTsr *n< $34 3i*5< hi csw<r oro i • 


*l , "3f t T4 35<? <>l<4 1<3l<sftI3*l 415*5 Is 13b Sell’ll * *1*1 s «5<*34 i 'i,; ^"Ib® sref*M*l 3< B’*R*l*l 

*5n5<t *ai4i5<5 iotTscsr '*tmi «kwkc*5 1* U\> 5 * 1 * 11*1 , 5^1 < 5 « 1 *» . fT w am 1 ri ^l* 5*505 1 <-h 
w»ifa <silBc*i ®&3 3i<t *;i5-i <551 view 5505 1 

4 3453. SllTw <1415 I3l33lf5 ; 
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ca®?! 5a i aia'f 5$ai aferaia cv 4$ fojfta Safa ih»wih ca* siirh, *hw saiafi c^ia 

foal forest sifa’iwa fo«*fl 5 §Ct tfa* "ERKaa® HtllH aifaca HI • aWfllCWI dWH CW aifo *II®aT CW HI I 

foa 5 $®r ca atfa s^ti<( ^aisica* fost CT®at 5 ®$ i iH<asncaar jws ?^c«w. taawaa facai*ft a«i® 

jjfleisrw c«nJ siai^aia ta ^na ca«ft c’rwvra $Ta*i hi i foa 5 $«i ca anfa *taa&<s ® $*paiwa aw awaw 

agra a*?a* .sa* asiafi> csict? c*i®ai 5§ca i isai* traica c^ia 5^*1 ai, ^daaifosw 

&$t *tw 5 $* i • 

■t*«caa S*ia ■■rfaaicaa MSra hsi ® w cswta arcsn aifofoia* ca*a Ta^-i f«?R «rer «nfo snfara *nfa 
siJ i «ia%a 3iii [ _ .i i«ria>ca® >s§ wsTtcaicaa anti snTac® hi ■aicaa c^isni *iraiw ia$ caa *ii &3 5^aiTi*si i 

■la^siaa ©tila ti®aia $foiaa 3 ia ‘aab^’ ama* aifofoia 5 "SiT -ifei*i \si?rcas fa’ja aaaai ^ihtci i ai^ 
*ari:a- iifiar aia>f& S»na ufaewTa ma* 5 i a*ca ^a" “Masarca 1 ^aasfiS ^Tosiact >wiTh 3 asar sa i sifosiacaa 
5lff5 Tacaa 'siat^ratf 71 vcaioia «i^ti 'snfo *ia?b%w Jian Tttiamwa i&c® ^aiR^sas fo.foi> StiTa 

fwaia swi ^taaifoara oifit-' Ssire aroaatao s^aiw : “siwki >m«i§ "jfoaiwa wi&Tcaa jtfcafc 

a^aifo'^fV.a' -ysT-Wikaa iw-aaisf fo.T?ii> Sailt war - $>ra« ntfa*ira»H 1 ->1151*1 >iik/:sia ata aw. snfevsia 
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Saratchandra Chattopadhyay 


Ramesh Chandra Majumdar 


I have been requested by the All Bengal Sarat Centenary Committee to write something on 
Saratchandra. I have completed eightyeight years ot life and am not in good health at the moment. 

I wish I could write as much as 1 like, but my health, 1 am afraid, will not permit it. I have 
already written three or four articles on Saratchandra. But then I could not say certain things about 
him for some particular reasons. Today I feel I should, even at the risk of being unpopular, leave 

them on record for the sake of historical truth. Before doing so, I, however, should begin with a 

story that throws light on some special traits of Saratchandra’s character, even if it involves some 
repetition. 

My acquaintance w F ith Saratchandra was very slight until we met during the Munshiganj Session 
of the Bengali Literary Conference in 1332 B.S. (1925). He was the president of the literary section 
of this Conference, and I was the president of the history section. We were put up in a room in a 
hostel or a school building sun funded by vast fields. We talked for hours together very intimately. 

A very funny incident happened on the very first day of the Conference. After lunch, the* 
volunteers came to take us to the Conference, and we got ready, being properly dressed for the 
occasion. But all on a sudden we were faced with a difficulty. Saratchandra could not find the paper 
on which he had written his Presidential Address. His suitcase, his bed, and then his pockets 
were searched thoroughly, but in vain. He got impatient and said : 'Where can it be now ? I 
was reading it only a few minutes ago while sitting on the bed.* Suddenly I remembered that 

he had heen puffing at his hukka with his fingers wrapped in a roll of paper, probably to save 

them from the heat of the hukka or something else, I also remembered that he had crumpled 
and thrown it away after finishing his smoking. So I looked round and saw a crumpled roll of 
paper lying in the corner of the room, like the rolled papers used by shop keepers. I picked 
it up and found that there was something written on it in small letters and it seemed to be 
an essay on a literary subject. Then I handed it to him and said : 'Look at this, please/ He 
took it from my hand, ran his eyes over it, and then exclaimed : 'Oh dear, how did you get it ? 
This is my written Address.’ I told him all about it laughing all the time, and everyone present 
there laughed, too. But Saratchandra was not in the least perturbed. 



We stayed together for three days. After dinner at night we used to sit on our beds. 

He smoked and talked on different subjects. Sometimes we went out and had our chats, sitting 

on a log of wood in the open moonlit field. After the Conference was over he came to my 
house in Dacca, and we again had our usual talks, while sitting on the brick benches in front 
of our bathing pond. I was always amazed at the depth of his knowledge and his extraordinary 
sense of humour. I have written about all this elsewhere ; here 1 should like to repeat a thing 

or two. He told me that he had not been able to take the F. A. Examination' as he could not pay 

the fees due to financial difficulties. When this was published, his relations at Bhagalpur denied 
it, and the whole thing sparked off a great controversy. Even to this day 1 have nut been 
able to find out who was right. 

1 should like to repeat here another anecdote. Sitting on the brick benches facing the pond 
in the big compound of my house after dinner, he, my wife and I used to talk for hours 

about his life and woiks. 1 feel tempted to quote two of his comments. In the first place 

talking of the chastity of women, he said : ‘If you are familiar with what is going on in our 
society, you will understand how false oui ideals of womanhood arc.’ He then told the stories 
of several women without committing their names. 'These prove that there is no dearth of Kiranmayi 
in our society', he commented. After this he turned to my wife and said : 'Didi (Sistei) you women 
have never got your due in society. I am determined to protest against this through my novels 
as long as I live.’ He went on like this and sometimes was visibly overwhelmed with emotion. 
In this connection he once told me that he had written a voluminous book based on the case 

histories of a large number of women. Unfortunately, it was destroyed by fire. Saratchandra 

was a very good talker. I have not come across a better one in my life. 

From time to time our conversation touched on politics. He was quite often very cntical 
of Gandhiji’s Muslim policy. Though I have referred to this in my previous writings on Saratchandra, 

I have not said more than that for various reasons. I wrote as follows in 1 ( M8 about our conversation 
at Munshiganj : “He (Saratchandra) boldly protested against the views of Mahatma Gandhi. He 
also opposed the t^ongiess and spoke in favour of total Independence. I have written down in my 
note book some of his comments. But it would not be wise to quote these in the present situation." 

I am not sure if the situation is better today. But I had yet another reason to keep silent 
about this. I wrote : “In view of the present situation 1 have not thought it wise to discuss matters 
about which he was never known to have expressed himself in public." But now at the fag end 
of my life, 1 feel I should say a word or two about this. I think I should state emphatically 
the fact that Saratchandra was against Gandhi’s view of Hindu-Muslim union 'at any co.,t\ His 
comments boil down to this . 'Mahatma thought that we would not be able to win Independence 
unless Hindus and Muslims were united. He md his fell , vers have cried themselves hoarse to 
rub it in. It is nothing but madness. Mahatma's Khilafat movement docs not make any sense. 
India has no affinity with Turkey ; not more than one in a thousand or a million Hindus maybe 
said to have some knowledge of that country. So Hindus have no reason to join the Khilafat 
movement. Its sole purpose is to bribe the Muslims into the Indian Independence movement.* 

Talking of the oppression of Hindus by the Muslim monarchs— rapes of women, destruction 
of temples and idols, etc., Saratchandra said : ‘The Muslims have not yet dropped this attitude. 
To seek the support of the Muslims for the Independence movement by placating them through 
Khilafat movement and in various other ways is to u <.ne for something impossible. It is all 
very well to cry for the unity of Hindus and Muslims, but *t will bear no fruit. 

Saratchandra was a very important rm nber of the Congress and had great respect for 
Gandhi. Nevertheless, the way in which he expressed himself on Gandhi's views is a proof of the 
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strong personality he had, especially in view of the fact that the Congress then was Gandhi’s 

Congress, and that the Congress was almost synonymous with Gandhi. Such independence of spirit 
and such courage to express it were two important features of his character. 

The University of Dacca conferred the Degree of D. Litt. on Saratchandra. I have 

elsewhere referred to the history behind it. The late poet Kalidas Roy wrote as follows : 

'‘Saratchandra considered academic recognition as highly covetablc. Once I said, ‘You should be 
awarded a D. Litt.’ He answered, 'Perhaps they have no convention to confer a title on a 
writer. They recognise everything except a writer.' When 1 protested, he said, ‘When there 
will be a National University, I am sure, it will honour the writers of our country. I shall 

not live to see that, but you will get it.' " 

Kalidas Rov continued ' 

'‘Within a few days Saratchandra was honoured with a D. Litt. by the Dacca University. 
Dr. Ramesh Chandra Nlajumdar had told me two years ago, 'We’re trying to accord him a 

D. Litt. There have been objections in some quarters. It seems we shall be able to overcome 

all these difficulties." 

As regards this I have written in another article as follows * “Within a few years of the 
Munshiganj Literary Conference, I made every effort so that the Dacca University would confer 
a D. Litt. on Saratchandra. It would have been more proper and fair if the Calcutta University 
was the first to do it. But the Calcutta University did nothing at the time. What I wanted was 

that a Bengali University would honour a Bengali writer. Although everybody admits today that 

Saratchandra deserved this degree for his literary genius ( my personal respect lor him is a 
different matter ) I had immense difficulties in proving it. However, 1 feel, 1 need not go into 

details of this episode. It would suffice to sav that the Dacca University accepted my proposal, 

and Saratchandra came to Dacca again on the occasion of the Convocation to receive the degree. 

If I now discuss the whole thing in detail, 1 shall have to say some unpleasant things 
about some persons who were my friends and colleagues. That is whv I did not mention them 
in my previous writings. But now I can venture a brief summary of the whole episode for 
the sake of historical truth without causing anybody any embarrassment— since none of them is 
alive today. 

I discussed with some eminent professors of the Dacca University the matter of conferring 
a D. Litt. on Saratchandra. For, such a proposal needed the approval of the Academic Council 
and the Executive Council. The majority of the teachers were Hindus, but the Hindus and* 

Muslims had equal representation in the Executive Council. In addition, there wcie two or three 

Englishmen who usually supported the Muslims. I believed that all' the Hindu teachers would 
support the proposal of conferring a D. Litt. on Saratchandra. But after talking to some of 
them I gathered that one group had some reservations. After inquiry I came to know that it 
was the teachers in the Bengali Department who were against my proposal. In order to thwart 
it they had even tried to join hands with the Muslims. The reason was not far to seek. 

Dr. S. K. De, the Head of the Department of Bengali, and M. L. Majumder, a teacher in the 
same department, who was a distinguished writer in Bengali, were friends of the group known as 
'Sanibarer Chithi’ in Calcutta, and no wonder they would be against Saratchandra's being honoured 
by the D. Litt. Degree. Their main argument, so I heard, was that since the Calcutta 

University did not think Saratchandra fit enough for a I). Litt., the Dacca University would be 
lowered in public esteem by doing so. Dr. S. K. De was my friend since my boyhood days ; 

we read in the same class at the same school and college. I also helped him in a way to 

get the University appointment ( not a friendly favour, but a recognition of his merit ). But I 
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failed to win him over to my side in this dispute. At this time Dr. A. F. Rahman became 
the Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca University, He had been a Reader before that in my depart- 
ment. We were good friends, and I had a very frank talk with him about it. Needless to say. 

he had a great hold on the Muslim teachers. After talking to them he told me that they 

would not object to a D. Lilt, for Saratchandra if a Muslim writer also was chosen for the same 
title. I agreed and wanted to know if there was an\ Muslim writer who deserved this degree, since 
honouring a man of lesser stature would be degrading both to the University an^ to Saratchandra. 
No such writer was found among the Muslims in Bengal. At last it was suggested that 

Muhammad Iqbal be chosen for this degree. The Muslim section of the staff agreed, and the 
opponents of Saratchandra did not give us much trouble as they knew they would not get the 

Muslim vote. It was decided that I should propose the names of Saratchandra and Iqbal together 
and then it w r ould be put to vote. At last it was approved unanimously. 1 did not know why the 
group called ‘Sanibarer^ Chithi’ and a certain section of Bengali writers were so much against 
Saratchandra. But I had a trying time in hiding this fact from him. 

A literary organisation ‘Rasa-Chakra’ gave Saratchandra a warm reception after he got the 
D. Litt. from the Dacca Universitw On this occasion they organised a garden party, and a 
congratulatory Address was given to him. The following extract from it is significant— it 
echoes the sentiment that lay behind my attempt to honour Saratchandra with the D. Litt. degree : 

“You have all heard that the greatest of the novelists living on the bank of the Ganga has 
been honoured with a D. Litt. on the bank ot the Buri Ganga.. . The academic circle honour only 
those people who are custodians of literary news and makers of the horoscope of literature, those who 
are marriage registrars and genealogists of the literary world and those who manage the domestic 
affairs and even perform the funeral rites of Literature ; but it is not their custom to honour those 
who are the creators of literature. 

"What the Dacca University has done in violation of this convention and out of respect for 
creative art will go down as a glorious deed in the history of Indian literature. 

“Our acad^mivw admit that the scientist is more venerable than the professor of science, that 
the philosopher and the historian are more important persons than the professors of philosophy and 
history, but they refuse to accept the fact that the creative writer counts for much more than the 
professor of literature. The writer must die if he wants them to realise it. He has no chance to be 
considered as worthy of academic recognition as long as he lives. Today by honouring someone who 
is not lame, or blind, or on his deathbed at hospital, but beaming with vitality and vigour, the 
Dacca University has made possible what was impossible. At this gulden paity todav we 
congratulate our respected writer Saratchandia and express our heartfelt gratitude to the Dacca 
University.” 

A few years ago the Calcutta Radio S^uion invite* five persons of different age groups 
(from thirty to eighty) to speak on Saratchandra. I was oie oldest of them. So far as 1 can 
remember, I said, among other things : “Much has been said by communist writers about the 
proletariat! i.e., have-nots. But this group and their guru, Marx, think of economic poverty as 
the only hall-mark of the have-nots. Saratchandra has portrayed a touching portrait of this 
class in his stories like Mahes and Abhagir Swarga. But he has also drawn our attention to 
another class of have-nots— the social proletariat. They are the unlucky women who have been 
deprived not merely of their economic assets but also of all kinds of social prestige and position 
and have been discarded by their near relations, on aa cunt of even slight transgression of social 
laws.* 1 don’t know of any other Bengali novelist who has evoked, before Saratchandra, our 
sympathy for those who have lost everything r value in life. Besides, his realistic portrayal 
of the village society has not been surpassed. 



Some \oung members of the group said : 'The society since Saratchandra has changed 
so much that his novels fail to impress us by their realism. So his importance and fame as 
a writer have declined to a great extent. The fall in the sale of his novels is a proof of the 
fact.’ In replv to this I said The social difference between the age in which Shakespeare's 
fame was at its height and the age in which he wrote was more striking. I do believe that, 
as in the case of Shakespeare, it is for the unspeakable beauty of characterisation and some 
permanent elements in human chaiacter that Saratchandra will always be held in high regard 
in our literatuie.’ 

Aftei this discussion I asked my publisher to inquire if the sale of Saratchandra s books 
had dropped. He informed me that there had been no change, and Saratchandra’s novels were 
still the best sellers. 

With these words, at my age and in my present state of health, let me pay my last 
homage to Saiatchandra. 


Translated by Dipendu Chakrabarti 
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C3CS3 Tb*JT3 tfta SCT3I3 3?3or I 93*55 3g (3(5^ b3b(33 313(3 3139,3 3 (3 ®I3 >><^33^(93 ®(lWr «I?eK3 

siroioa 6S(3 ?3PK53 si ^3 *wn wWraw— ’ f 5?36T3 , l aigaaipp 1 ^asifess-^a ) sia >i®is (swsj 1 

S3H(H> 3?5lh3P3 ^=1 S3 «ll|9IW^ 3131 03W aiS ST ( 3^f<(53 »13T3 ) ‘Nothing here is utter K what , U 
sum, 5 ^«fl* b'4b(^ 3T (331 313 ®T3 s3SrlSl(3 1*13(3(53 313(3 3lf®=1 3313 STTX51 SIS Sljg^TS I 
£ d 35*5 93S JK®I3 "*1^ OC-31 S(3(® an3W93 3?3(31«f[ Sf®3 *Tot3 3»3lt3 S ®3 dsf® ®fejs,f s , 
aw ®IS5 ■Wba l B(3 3196 31ft -5113513 5135 f331313 3|«IE 9^1 5^11^3 1 

w»f(S3 5I3®1391 33(i (3 ?t 3 par ldi>\-«fl3 I ^(Slffe S(SI m V.*I3 SMI gq ^p A 

9ZK3 51313 331*1 33(® 5 W 51W3 >Wn^ 911315(93 51133 SI tsCd 5(9 SI I >nfo(T51 4 91131®t93 031 PK9 

SWl b?3(53 31 StrSIS 93*n3?3(3I3l S^9(S3 S13I(S i 5I*J3 S(31 *Tlf9 t 51133(33 PP(* 5ll(eTT, (31,^ 5|Sf3SS(9 

9341«(^r3 ^9®1 I §3153355 *13*5(33 53S13 9*nft-5IS13ft3 3(93 $ fs($19 3N«1*ft 31*391 . 0331CT’ 5®yit_ 

9fe*13 SK31 CafWl ' SW 9(* 5^9a«lft3 3^ 9’(? S1*I(S(8 391 5 53S1 fgefta (5K3 &9 313) 313 ^ 

4l3 (3(S3 ?5(5 1 

=591, *13*5(33 ‘fs^3 (6(9’ S 31(S3 5FJ3W 9305 3’(9 9®313$ (3 (513 syftf^ i '3KS13 

^S?®’-(® 3TSTS*fta Sl^T® I ^3fCfe3 §5(9’ (91^(93 51^(95 I 39SCB >llft PK9 9^5l| (51(33 5(9 ij»n 31I971T 
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I tariff ' twi *mr Mr - Hn« hM «tir cm v» * . fmft-* 

* n1 * m 5WWW ‘ *' M «* «**« w *n ' -w< <nmr «-4 T feftft a*s w CT 

w * 9IKM «* *, w few «& nw ac* <wm *» wan- sn-plfc aferon arao M*k q^m ™ ■ 
UU *" * wr ww « *wn ^ cuta xAi -w. sq«H i 'cmtoi^ w,^* mm 

^ fcwr *" ^ ** ^ > «w"Pn *w*iwm aea<i en ** «< ***, 5 k k> tf~i>ff *fare* nr 

>a WCB?? "(ARB ! 1«k ; Sfraw >*W«M <TCa1sCeM 5 W?,, qiUR k i! *n*ft kd <TiiJT 3) sin olH *«M ajsipp 5? 

51^1 ar^Cf, sfl^td. »!« >(<5 1K*|-®I®IPJ1 HCT-CVtIWI C5WIW- 1 Hd I 4 |W-1 jrjjj *^5 VH WIW 4IJ4W, 

WW CMC5, CT$ *ir ^SIPM >»Cd IcW'tJ I .SWa MW Wf'49 silk (W <?. c *1 C=TlC»n JfRaia W*l nr 

fawe 5 ’ct §idm jji •, 


ihIm iw wim ncdkain s 'iiiw 4»ir *jw SIh^^s.-i wfrg ww aw i sr« ak m»i oiwm 
fe*i smpw£ c«i i c*nc«r uwr 1 ikte aicsk M*rar i ®mw 4 anion »ifwT *<1 c&piioa orcak jm v>i a^.a i 

S)I^»I W4 TCM fek W S^M'S CMC* WWI CWR M«|'l «p,| SMCM *11- k'.Jl-i v'7 p ~ 5*1* 1 

"5IM6 fen s’w Stain ng.i r.4i ; w*«* Ofj tjfwW, kcprslcn w*r. ww<i swww, >uwci h»MMet alst ■ 
efl^tr ^vpi ’Bj'i ■* a<r-f5 b^pit *•« aw tn?^ 3 ! ai } i? S-^i wt., : 

I ht’i f is so muih tjookJ m the viotst of us 
And so mush b.ul in the best of us 
rh.it it h.ndlv becomes «mv of us 
To t.dk about the rest of us.’ 


iMrilfa; -lk BUM S3W 

sjfej] JN'I MTW, 

JjtfaCM WlC-Va MiCT »af«rh. 

fiwn \SS('( ^<<1 -1W! JWW •* 


(fi&\ ^TPTifi : i'<t‘i 1 ‘i aii c-oai »i^ ra wt>, i M-'3 'iim*n»T -rl mwi «i*iiC h *i acTW't 

S|«l§ 5f& sn*3^ aHPjnWH s M5PW -a ‘t'tn't I 4 ««1 »1W ‘11 aT^<T] <4*W1 ‘ r >-i »WeW a *3 ’ ^lw 

s*l^-1H SlsH^W-t f&ft aifiCMrsCef -IS 5WH I 'i If<l lelWKoW, xw s<M -HI tul w iI } W <PI >i ail 

<tlfasp ilCfl 1$'A'\ «M"5 J ll«rt aawtrfw a HISWK’M *A < Human bun.rs ne less dslikiiti mil 

tesponsible lot then acts ihm the m n i lists not elists and diamalists make them - Among the Great 
P lot )i«wnn*ft Sc-ijiai-iii aiCi-1 mtm^w vi i*i 5*11 m i 5 ! -afww • '.< cvii s, ' s r — c*t*i a k- hm * 1 1« ( 

CI1CM I NSl^ win M-1 -5IHM 61# ntfifiv \ 1SI-H 5 ns .PI 41I.JW ^IMM • 1 IW ik*1 CT.i TM 3 »IH o’.IM <Tl l 
>sm <fl snvnij ww swmw ‘yWosl .pi i win al tzv .* i w^ia '>w<9 v*$i nsy -u w^y.iin f3*i cw»< ic-Uikw 

CTC^V nc«fia WI Htsw 'll ww-itn fb-i • tK*p?« ««♦ > -iW a sw biwl* vf,. ■. .i?i=t 

a^a vsr wic.ii akaift hmwi as-i mw i*iw aikl-i i 


^fq snfc keen «nM g|*w ww *S kt? zva Ww k/>i \«$ k m Uk aicnl ^c* bm k < 
kiR 4 io» am# 6MC4 bnw *]>! «®R .iiw «:*tfiai'df ulesti »J*1 4iw -1 aw ainM './icnniw vn-rni 

gn, aw aw ‘«ik >u^ %n an-<JR 5 <ra «a*»iw -^an w c*R kka w< araiw^ &wpi ^c* knlan caw i 
aatB^c* qc«w ^flraaiMla a avi aa *r fa ‘Vuc-h -n? si # — iwc#! &la.wa.i ^iwa a»ioM «i1 *a)iw nws <^6 
<w i cmc 5. $^c»io1« fcM'k« anca‘i> na, a^a la^akiy s5 aiA? kw».i aiw-i hh ''M«i«.wi . 



fag aasifo 4 $31 ai*no 4 cto i csto 3 ifo£®i >1134 + 1 ^ 2 ' 8i^ ’ll?! f4 i $ 1 $ ^nv4i 3if4ift, ssylt, faoft, 

STSB!, 04413. 5JC43 3spi 4I3-MT?3®M ai54*Ka <J4I£® 41 £3£4 3446*0 413314 a£4f* ‘6?485tpl4 ®fal' a W fas I 
SJC^W f'TJjJ) jpj JJtfe(irt5 4 £cl a 1341 3^I*f* $14 tSS^pl?^ 35>JO 314314 4^?£® f3£3?4, ®1^ >334 ai4 M3H ®144Wl 

f4*H3 <p?4 41 fil4 ’j'fllin 3145lf4 ^£404 4'£8T l 

aMM fog £*>[018 31145 dWi »M£3 £3 3445*0 a£4$ ^43 *jYT®^I>rl 04 013 faw, 4<3C®4 fo?4 

a r 5 ® 6 ms«i^< !?J< 'oi-i-u*':^ i sn^ 5 < si*c 4»4 2 fapl^ 4i4i a3^3 sf4§ fo jpi? 2 ci f 4 

in £3«ii3 s-rr-i n*3ii:a{34 *^12 fo in 4W fva ar .44 ?4 fc?4 v^i»fj 4£® ■> Rv»t< $i>t3rc4ao T®fa 
■mi-l? i'4 ?*T 3’*"3 *1 Id <f£*'V) <rie|| qrj | Slq^f-.T. ?jn W 134 S 43 ®£4f*£eT4 psw.hu. love 3I»4 £34 1 

HT 6 Mli. 4 ' 3 ll (5 *31 In’* 5? 34?bC~H 31?fol- £ 3 $ '332flfo-l >t* 3 ci ai£41 a?5(Wl £3, £34 340 §la4T4* 
31 £«•:» V-IW ai.41 > 311*1 s «r 03C5 ''ll? 41 I 

Sfo-llv*' ill 3il»Ni3 CS^iO £3K>l3f& lslf& SCI «N 4!4£®4 fi4® 414 fl£3 I 445. phvsu.il 41 
fSlfo vitil II a'*l* fi4 psvchls 41 41134 S£44 I 4711? r<w £4 41 a«ftl 3£3I 34£6C3 ‘H'sild a ’Hflft 

vf?3 £-4 31?fol 44 I 3l5Mf'4f 34157* 1 O^CaVsM® fbS3£4S S’frt 313(413 hr£i4 404 £34*11 ai3® >iI$T*Jssp 
5«3! 3 £® £<T 4 £4 I «IWS4 4 41 ibfS? atfa 3lfcl®13 I £33 IbfSi ®lf4*l C 414 *086 I 

3415* fnOifasR ( 5414 i*M il4 a^lTO 33*iJ7I ) : 

344 4!5HI«ftn rtf, 

£31414 fb^’rl £3*114 I iHW>l -U^Jl 4^£4 51414 fift I 

( b I CT4I4 a hli*T4.|34 5^4 £43 SdKS I 4J<M3 3£4 £41414 4*1 a 1414 £Vr*IC® £3314 I 4® ah-*l 5'3 I dS«P414 

4T®1444 £^0 4 r £4 I fog 3131 «i£® £®£4?5 314 5*3 4T I 41^ £514* I 

( 5 ) £t?34T$5T4Ji £4 ®I3»I£4 £3t£s£5 >fl£® 4® ^13 I £®I4!4 £4 35J*r 5£4£^ d!4 C6C4 314^ ai4I4 £4^ I 

£4 £31<f ?4£54 343 h?£4£5 «l£-f £434r £«1 £^341 44. 31-241 I alfo 3£44S £3314 I £®1414 £5C4 £l>4 £4?3 I 

1 0 I §l«4foW4 5T£®4 £341 fbf5|7f 34£3 £4£4 fafl4 I n iflipffe 43 I 

( 8 > fo5,fo'-£45 «1£3T a^41<f 4S4414 «?£41 ^?4 £4 4314141 4*4C4 £4 aifo SrH®J4 I ^ ai41£-f ®I£3141C>n 4’C3$ 

44, 4141 43I«f^ 41^4 d« H?3 ^£44 ^1 ®1W4 3«I4 I dl 41 4*£4 ®141 3T<K® 3TC4 41 I ?4 ^£4 4T, 

^4£3 $lfo t«r£® 5fl£4 41 I 

( 4 ) 34414 ®1£31 ff£4? 434 £B£3 0414 $£4£54 Sla4?<^ fo£5( I ^f»l £4^4 it^re' 3443 44£® 

314£4 ®34* ^ 3131 4>44 54® 41«lfo 1T3W4W 3l»5W4 241 o9*$ 3344 £5I£3 03C4 1 £®1SH4 

§0113 >fl4* 3la4fo£04 Wlttll «Tl<f£3 -il-'iPiMW 54® ifl^fa 334 5£4 I ®43I^ 4fo I 

( « ) 3^4104 4113 1£4 £3WI4 3I»fl4®l «11W 3"^*f ^fol4 4!£4 f4£4fo I ®14 444*1. C®l ^ ^^404* 42, 

faSf2 4® £33^ I (JlSM afo?*944S4 33413 431414 £314! ?443 44, vfl-£53»l2 ®104 «I£5, 4)4)43142 413faftV I 
®1 £514!. ®I£H4 4VC4® £54J(4 £5£42 a£4<5 4® £®I3I4 315®l 414£ 415P13 31441 I ®13!®l £®1414 ^4 •JSPPWI 
£®r 333 14^4 fo%£4 I S)3£® ®104 a3£54»lDI^ 3*f*l 5£4, 5T4 41 £®14 14 a3C44 Sria® 3f® ? 4134 

5 C5^ 31£4 41 4*$; l 

< V i £344401 4^£4I C514I4 431 I C51V14 4TO ^nfo 3®1^ 41? f®W 4^ I 4)4 £4f3 «T4 4>) 4*14 ? 

£81314 4113141?! fa443^ 411314 440 5f1&4 I £34 fof£®^ f«T3C® 31?4£4 I ®I^ £334 *3T 4®U 

3113T4 §fc® fo3 4)36 431 5’«1 41 £3 a 1314 4W3®14 «f£4i, a?4««I4 5RRI *3£4T 44 I 



Sl«fXI JfksS 4^ einicl I Jtfai* s(1 4g <fk kk I ^gpff §tn<?B-fi WimWTO I 

' a ‘^® «iik StaflTw* ai8& 4$ z$ %y\ «, xi«jS4 31*1*1154 efon$ ( elan vital > sFkcx4 sjerc* 

3RW GIC*ICt». 5 , f3C4 4^*1 C^C«I'A I ‘‘IY-W 5IC4 >lli‘k4 taw 4WX cx <5 C4*ft iftsi^k a I’ll UTOTW iflOt 

kra si st. c - k ^ c*ig i silk'll w.i^s ksmxi <> 4 i«i? •_, <■'^■1 W^i ru si«tciW4 nnrax *11414 aaw »nxr kfak 

W& kC5 1 S|3 h 1*R SIRIR 7ft alkk ggkt Saco c«iw xg C*CH : 


Salat ( .hatter ji s letlci is nut a t^loiy nl the vitd at all, even though it may have 
comt tlm>ut>h the vital hut not hum it. If I wcie asked Ihhv does llu pswha vvoik in the 
human beintj, 1 could veiy well pmm to the letter and sav like that 1 he psvehie is the 
soul, the divine spaik animilun» m.itlei and hie and mind and as it nows it takes (mm and 
expiesses itself through these threi l»ui hint* them to beaut v and fineness it winked even 
behne humanity in the 1 >wer ci cation h idint; it up lov.mls tlu* huinin, in humanitv it wotks 
m< ne Iteelv thoutth still wndei i mi ol njnoianu ml wialm .s and couisenys and hardness 
leadinu it up tow, inis tin Divine In ’im'iit bn mas mnsiioiis of Us aim and turns inwaid 
to the Divine. It sets behind and ilmve it -'hit i, tin dilleieiai ' 


t '»T : JT«f s , '*i'tsi/'S-i vUvii (s'! a.C'tufe.i ii»i -m 4m >ika amis4 xittEx? - m a-?<if5 jjc&cb, 

kg 3i*f*lk ■sj'i ‘^1 '.til'll x*l i aw all ssa ^ *3<Ji aii-i i *11 u i" '1* u tracti psuha hcim; ax squn 441 
501'te Cb* 1 1 kg a “T'W fl> aid'll 4IM1 eftix 'j *] i*lk 4 '<4 — Tl'-1 psvehu being f.4 5&XT -fftk 

iig41411 il'3S*lkl'4k 3< l‘CT 1 ) 5UM S'-ICte v f>5C r i I ’ll 1 ? t.WI'4> C-Hi U&iXI 4{4 V.ijr.54 SK11 -Si' SIESN 
k»r,4 stTifx 5?i, 'ois'w 'Sik 4 ®h s 6-t- •d i x 1*1 i ai? trauuii^ a‘®t arxi'.w< upm x^r. 

•ng ai*i x>i/;<p cx-& tfi-13 4’c<t c«K«t *ih £'.'i i smew 1«esw 341*1 4>c4 simi a a-’ftrx i 

CK*I k»ISW4 &S4Sr1ire<3 <34 *lk xk5 5 '.4 ‘Ku~<*l4 r .‘1‘ «fk4 *fiC4 VIM4*I4 ’I^ITCS 'SlblCT W'.3. C-T<t»t xqctl^ 

«c»tt ^ “iis wft wiisi*'biw ’^k'o s’w tmiTti-Jika ?i«n. ^“lai <s ♦ifewt’i wmt r.k*\ ^ i 

c*iict 3 'plx^i’i 'sm >rcMi st'ex issc'i losH ftt—cg^tcii ’ira } ii «i«t Tg«i <11 

*if*tsn i<i^ic“i4 r ) 

3I6W xi't ai^ wtx^fca Sl«4fa»f ■5nvE<f r ‘\\w\ UwW.<m *zm ^wi^ii k«iw kww 

silstH \v?\ atiw <3 WMW"CTWIS 4fiJ3 5*1 i MilS Sri Aurobindo' s Letters, v. 2-ai Bl*il 
Fnendship am' psuha love ^WllCT I 5iJ «Il4 JIX1W >jg il4 «l4l«ffD C’t*! W J^«r 

somw mk i TaT»i W^ba.’fi s “gig ai e i*ik4 *ikk«H «n«i»f «r>i%i -sn^ ws-tisr s'si ^las^ 

1«t«ii^ gil* <asM <«n xw 'r-iw y* w i fli*"’ sftfeaxc.’' I»n>ir a -tn aiw ui^oi arc^ 

(.‘tm C^l 5‘«1 51X51 Iw, VK«tW H4-«6l? xsx >114 C414W C- CWIW XI 1 Slight CHX 5Ib41b<t VM?5W 

migw-afftw >ikx st< ai«xr xixk<t> ^skx «m a«f «Mm suxi-jpt cfeiw«u a'f-tg sa 

*pix csfiil® <3 5i in* 55 i wrtw sw ^ ,s t fxk? 5nx«t ^sn^itwi 4irri®ig, chx bka 

6 SJC7 i kg ®i *iC5<3 « cax siei® ai?*t^ c*t«tKx<3 ct- 5 csriitra ©gg ©aigix j jpi xig^ wix^i®! 

kgs®! 5n4itH ^l'twkgw «iifH *ct ^rrWJt.al ct-^ i ’• 

4twi$r Jt4®i « 71515 CK5« cw w ew i kg &} 511*11 ^k >a-*iwi? s|»t 

akmgiUl 4m xx ton 4i»« grtwi 5«xi wary ^fkv «nnvt $ gg sicxx i m 

xtxi 5r*f agt;® vex 55^ 55 « to eawfti wsa csfc Ttan «nw«wl w w a«i m 

ito, ©n xixj *ngk tow kgw tai 5 «wn ^ m *nxk 4 Jiisrifapp gmhw wkm fxckw 5 ''.x gefe? 
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silfo* Stgan i toi casatfocs? ssc* aito w 'jhcs bin- -si^ta &51CTS ssi fywfs hs— iisr yew ssoft 

a«IS to SI C«ICa« aCS sfora 4 CSCSH S?®(® CS. WW ytSIOTS Slfo®I C3CSS >SHH JW tstbB SIWICSS yp|tf|fo 
4 CS 0 W CS-SIW 1 S to SUCa C 4 TCHI S$ SI*lta Slt?fo(C 4 S SlSSIcIIS > 3 IH aisfa I toSSS fc$ I to 

steifc Saniis'Sitoiy-iiHiHi staras sen to$ T^Tw a®inafo4'4is ts^csf tscsi? csisai assess yaw ^icss stsfc 
ssc® i scsi vn^lB yia>*i bT-as y«si. cs yfMiscs cacsr.sa ?(tcsa sicwi hisses 4csto belt's 

i scato s yisic® to toa S3 afacs ch -csr rcstsa— cst sfacs cH«sii>i$ fo yisis srto 

^41, SM ssa 5 ycs-sica? tssii ? >a® <5* swim y® s$ tn£s y^ssia fo§§ yisis ac«F jiwsics fob *11 ? 

bw wiv.i-1 astos yfoni ch$. si ssis ytassi Ci?l ssi& scsia yiHf»r fojcsS yis yisis tarsia ytaw ch$ 

li^SH t'lW toli-to 4 »lbist SiSt tSHl pr.CS «N Site® v&lT^t*! to SCa$ fo SIS SH 3 flint's <)«f a#, 5 <j 5 j| 

bi? -- sto fc »asw cvcs«.i«is sc* sic*s ^isitc® ’nteibw-i ?’ 

•i.niMtii afo sis as;i to tots 1 t«fH aisl sac®H ywic<f : ‘.a-s'SEsa sisaat# <3 atsbisnis 

at# «,? nas^a to- cs cscscm «?»n a«i ^cssr ais$ cwsc® ais hi sc»& yisar s’csi «iifo cs cscssi ysai, 

.ss^rjia s^nsna 1 fog si^sssica sc=is >:s cbcs lists atass csca c^isire ? a^Hatsc® 1 to ®sns sm 
q\ ?>s to as 1 cwcsai scsics tos as to si siasi ac^a cs sis stichhi, yfo csics hi aty aics * csisis 

yto awis SC33 csc?r>s seir scscs ^css at# 1 i at#a 4 M? tsni pits j ^tssiaus ss^ncs ataw hi whc«i 

st# res wj^is siks s«ir » ^csicas sis stcsssi ^isTC*rs a<rwatHic*fs ara^ his tws Vic*h si^t 1 

fog sk yisipfs events ssi«f a^a s'* ®i?'csi s'sicss ssts s>cs c®c«fecs ysei 5 « 1 yrasi cs sfo 
cs vw Sas ®s ^cs ? sn'oiscsG atsntc^? fo as sai ssw ?’ tvstn ara$ <eic«H cs, sitswi ®is af«krs 

fofo CVCSPtS SSefH I 

yits sis to s«i*ts : ‘mst tscs^iH^a yianis ^«^ts sc# sis tac^sw, sscoh wis «psis cs cscssr 

acss wtt-g, cai«i. sa 1 wits yrasis cssis htht -list stscss sisaat# c«rca cs st a«ts yin^f cacsts fo sas ? 

yisrs a^sefii sksi ys ss cs yisis sfi ysf to hist cssis cscscss nasi s'cs sisirits s^cscss r Sg« 

“iireb® yisTC^ tacstscas 'its «ists t "y^$cs> \jt '4 ®rcaisicsT 1 crisis »icaisisis aic% si sica <i)#csj yisis 

scs scs^ tssr s,s* sc*#is «ncf 1 15^ sw ?s t»*css 4 sn>i ^^$1 crisis *mi sssss i css sifo focscss cs 
sitoi slsjs «rasica cs as»i ses> c 1 csri> 5'ca ajp^ino sis <? ?'c« siisra a is 1 < csw‘i csia'is ^<flB aicsit#— 
yits^ assbc*s sacs -assitsssis Ssi;'S ^cstois esia'is strii« ws ertsst csw 1 ) sst yito fsais ssts 1 
jass S»irsa tH'gcsreR, tasC'S'O assicsis ?s. t<pg sisi t-itssics ats»ito aits abis s^itoS tssitsss «rcs. «ic«rs 
yi^tissitsss Cii cst-^, tssita’fna cw^, yies ^ yfons <* tssii *a«fi— fn-srisis yrtssa 1 cvcscss ts^csi c4>ia«i 
«*ssis af<s csc^ SMicsi sitr-ii sfs> rs hm yisis y^css cs? esfesT 1 ^t® 1 a$ uoso 1” 

«is?&*j» iis sisi ac**a^ scscss cscscss ss^its arsai « atois sssi 1 ®is yntok, fscaast. ssi, 

sis>si, sr®ss»t, basst, ts&at, csr?»ft, ^sssrst sjkst hihi stsca^ fotn ia*csiftH cscsc*ts hhi tb^bssssis sts 1 

fo^i sscccs esat to s'cs Scics yiws ynssts bitssato ssr 1 tscas s^cs si^cscss y«®CH tis ar®«i r'cs 

Scics tasssist, staww 1 'Sfoi»’s 44 erisais t®t»i tacscs-i t • issiat ss C4S-i ss’cs, ssh acs sic6 sacs foac® 

sksichs c^si ai? ?" ssc® fo, to ^s 5tscs« csw esia cscacs sists yasicsts s^cssi at#s 1 cs-sscs t«ts 
'a is ystostaaftsst afoois siac® ssi^C4 bsc® totscan cs-sscs cscssr a^R«ftfii^ foa 1 ( sstasw a«5raa 
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aare® a^lsainca 1 M®fa ®fs ?ac$a ®ia ®?fiJ f^ra fal ■ >11^1 5-f®a®a a^tefaspi *rcre®c? arerfsreia t 
•reiaaia rear anvai vail aifa, f?? a^lsain 4 t c*i viai^s recaa fvc® mfa ai r *raa 6 ® Hi Hi arara 
caa : ‘IS? ares. anaa f®fa ww-i anvicaa ®wi, ana anfa feifa renvicwa arcai r ?f svwa am$ ! 

*ta$ 5 c®a ^aiaHa asre area? las feicafie, f?s candle® aifafa ®ia retsi^? vaflSa ?ar aia jwaffc® 

f®fa w’ r V} wi-( aaai«Jlc? ?ire cireafsrea ®ia casc-Fpre saalBa as-® $ica 1 anfv fare $ia aacs 4 ?i>iaT aft 
sitja res* Aca awaa aa n?>M . ®ia ?ai T?fc afet |f® ?aaia anca 1 Wa d? 1 & f&tic® feicafsrea 

( ansria ‘ajtebian 5a «im‘ ) i 

" Tia*ia awfi-a ^mw Njfii aa csr> iafafM s’re cms • sirc vca srafser anvra farefa caa 4^1 

vs rei?aia 571 c*m 1 ai sflaca cawic? ana cw®l Micaiai >a faw areai aranpra reran 5W ’ anH? *o®i/ 1” 

■• nHafa ansa aiaia *ia c«re? reiara asc? <v| a^fr anfv a^ atrawa are epjn ?'ca anafs ca, 
< 3 «nca cat? c®ivm *1*1^1 scacs cava ana? ^aaanft, esvfa scare Wta are^Sft 1 >aas scare a*®! c?a ai reivra 

wia <3 nrf«*i cava faaaft c®vfa are 1 <a$ fa? cac? eoivic? a$| ♦f-af^r ?’ca cafa ya s£, 

csca spff si ca. $fv anvia are, c®ivia ana »a re|. ^aa cac? C'Siaia a^ 5 i?ra ® 5 ?r reivic? fare aivi cac? a^ar 
?’ca area 1 ioso 1" 

" • •■ crrara aa« acaa -afasa rewcasnc^ <?®iaia asffc®, c^iaia ijfaarrea afo ai^aire, c^wia awt 

?it ®5 anfs c^icafs^w 1 c^iaia af® res <3 anara \si| ai?To»i , c^iwr ailcaa ai®af®aic®| afsiR saia *ri i c®iaia 
c«iaia aac* ca aaaar aff»^ *tc 3 ?cafs«na an» ®r we! s’c® eeiceir 4 anaia ?p arR«a 1 anaia aiWNia ?fa <jfa 
s <3 1 aia i ®85 1” 

4 ia «a?f 6 aav-iT f*<a. ara| a«Tc®^— anaia are >a?aia ■cscaci aicaa, facaa ?’ca asPPM aiS'ra aireeic? caac® 1 
<a?l!» afa acs feicafscet^ s 

“a*^ ca anfaafta sea anre fa ca 'sicenl scare 1 •••« <a| ca care care ^ca cavfia, aica? sn®. aica? aare, 
aica? cenrea acre aicencarea >fla^T res « asna aiaa caca fares 1 ocas aar| reca, aar! 'eietaica, oa acsf cn re c?wr« 
anacaa ai®ia aica at 1 f?$ ca-airai ca-anac^a ana? st| r^ei 1 ?nja i®oa 1” 

Mica anfa feirefs s 

‘©icenarfa’ a?n as^ asfia ^ ^tskrt i anfa reca? faca»ff Micaa ^a airei Mica afaca Maasac? 
cnai®ia 1 ®icaa acai ^?16 1 anaia '^aiaH' araHHc® Mialfe anre 1 ®i| >aMica ^5 a*afs ^ saf 6 enla : 

‘'Bieiaifa' aen as®f. ?fia ^ sicenaiai 1 
«aas$ af®a Stpca sra ana cad> M^fa H*nai , - 
aicaa aff® aj^^, 

H^a >icm| vi ca 

sra s'c® \ 5 i! aifsispif anaia Micaa sa? ®iai 1 
<roia Miaf an caca atanica aiaca aiai 1 

■tare® life aHia acs fafafen? ascafarea : Hem Svia <3 ^aac? aia faca, ana avicre visjacas «icencare 1 
aaiv >Jit® s 

cacas ?fv a^ftca aaiv ?fa' ^aca, 

nm ^ic«ii 1 

<{fv, famt 'jfv, fsacafv? araca, 

<irwica sra vicar fa afa’ ?iren 1 
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*iwra aiaaia aaa »a«i i nawtaa a®a fafra asrala f»r*fa *m a *5 a*t cacaf* aa a«ra c^aa i'c* ? ar. ata 
ena aaws aa 1 araa.CTTwr aaa at«$ ' 5 ia aa, *wt 1 «iis? anfaa c*i&ra aw ac? *H*K«a wi cues* wr, 
aiar f^feo a*Kaia aar, artn?a &a sansrn swaa a*n, fafa ai&a aifga *’ca« sreca f^taiw ^ntercaa 

facaiato 1 ii$a *ftera «wia*r aew fa : “sanaFj raws «wa 1" aw ass *2s>®a arcra wra> sifaei ski racra era 
ewa *ar 1 «ufa 3-fsaaiwa «rwi sraaasia inwfcraia aa sa aw ra&s 1 si$ *nrct>c®s aw carat ewi safa 1 
* 4 $ rantf *fipfra Slraafawia raemraraa 1 cwi *acs craraia »KR 6 C«a anasa faraca 1 

Tsfa aracraa a'ola cat? : ‘JicaT jiot a*^ ; >aaia ca*ft eai 5'ra ar 1 'raia aca War w ®iw ?* tsrau 
Hfswa ©e#iwr, >gfa «wzs raraa cw «p’ca ' s& ai« 1 carara ?n snarea, sna 4 ic* snaia araw f«r« 1’ 

’snfa araraia s 'araia ?’ 

rasas* ( C5W ) s ‘<iw§ ^1*6^ rairao?, ai 1 crarwi a*^ 1 mfa wiaaia a?S 3 ^Wat 1 csrara 4 aft> ssar 
arfa-w aaia skks cracrafa’ca aiara asa Wg$ am ar r 

^ita csrcraa arara sifaca sera iaraia 1 airs eai ^afa ar.* 1 araifwi casra >aafi 5 §*‘ aiwa ^ar 
cater &Wra anara ^cara ratoia : 

csiaia arara asses wa 51a. 
aaaw erfaa wa ar, ea cswis rara 1 



Sri Saratchandra 


Sri Dilipkumar Roy 


Basically, human beings can be classified into two broad categories : those who view the 
world in the light of their heart and those who view the world in the light of their mind or 
judgement. In Rabindtanath and Dwijendralal these two attitudes were held in synthesis 
resulting in a poet-scholar's assessment of values. On the other hand, Atulprasad in his musical 
compositions and Saratchandia in his love of humanity evince the predominance of the heart. 
Saratchandra would often warn me not to brand even a most wretched sinner as a villain because 
in him lies dormant the Supreme Soul— He ‘who always resides in the human heart* ( sada 
jananan hrdaye sannibi$tah — the Upani$ad ). The Gita is more explicit on this point: 

“Api chet suduracharo bhajate mam ananyabhak, 

Sadhuteba sa mantabyah samvak hvabasito hi sah. 

Ksiprari bhahati dharmatma saswat santin nigachchhati." 

— which means even a vile wretch can attain sainthood overnight and gain everlasting peace 
provided he dedicates himselt absolutely to Lord Krishna. Saratchandra's character-gallery acquaints 
us with the coexistence of good and evil — an ideal lover latent in a destitute, a mean fellow with 
a coie of compassion, virginity sparkling in a whore. In short, his exquisite exhibition of character- 
sketches i e veals a strange overlapping of good and evil, light and darkness. This brief memoir 
leaves no room for an elucidation of this marvel of a truth about Saratchandra. Nevertheless, 
this virtually impossible feat ha*- fascinated all his sympathetic and erudite critics. Half a century 
ago Saratchandra thus addressed me as he had finished reading my first novel Matter Paras • 
“The concluding portion of your novel is very beautiful. The writing of one who has learnt to 
survey the world with heartfelt compassion betrays pleasure and pain in balancing abundance. 
This book of yours serves as an illustration.” This novel, in its second edition, has been 
renamed Bhdhi £k Hay Ar. 

‘Heartfelt compassion* is an expression of his own. And this is what he himself used 
as the unfailing elixir to inebriate countless lovers of literature. This truth was charmingly 
revealed to me during my train-journey with him as fellow-passenger to Brindaban. All the 
way at different stations he threw crumbs of bread to ugly mongrels — often with festering sores 



all over their bodies — prowling on the platforms. To meet my query he thus explained himself : 
'Ah me, could you name anything other than eating that can delight them It's a bliss to 
provide for the poor. Do you feel equally happy while bestowing your gifts upon someone who 
is well off ?’ Srikanta , his masterpiece, exerts a spell on our mind especially for this reason : 
we watch there scene after scene unfolding in a kaleidoscopic pattern shimmering in the 
picturesque splendour of his tireless compassion. It is a long time since I read this novel ; still 
that emaciated mongrel, depicted by his golden touch, stands out brilliantly in my memory even 
today. I wonder how Srlkanta, of all persons, could notice a destitute of a mongrel standing 
guard at the tumble-down cottage of its hospitable owner who was no more. 'What else is 
'heartfelt compassion' ?' — one might ask. Now, to quote from the relevant portion : 

“Round its neck there was still the familiar collar made up of hemstitched strips of the 
crimson edge of a cloth decorated with floral designs. I just wondered what that mongrel — the 
dearest object of affectipn of a childless woman — could live on, now that it remained all alone 
in the deserted cottage. It was unable by habit to scour for food in the neighbourhood ; nor was 
it strong enough for that. So, while, in a manner, starving, it was perhaps waiting for the 
person who once loved it. May be, it fondly believed she had gone on a visit somewhere and 
was sure to return some day or other. Is it all for nothing ? 1 said to myself, 'Is it so \ery 
easy to efface this longing ?' M 

Every time I read the lines my eyes were bedimmed with tears urging me to offer my 
obeisance to the wonderful artist who could depict such a picture of love with just a few 
strokes of the pen. Yet ( alas ! O, critic ! ) I have heard so many unsympathetic scholars remark 
that Saratchandra has supported immorality by pleading the cause of Sin ! 

But I could never follow these pseudo-moralists who' light-heartedly ignore the cross- 
currents of worldly life and do not pause to consider the painful aspect of unfortunate characters 
like Abhaya, Annadadidi, Rajlak$mi, Debdas and a host of others. Lost upon these self-styled 
critics is the supreme saying of Lord Jesus : “Don’t try to sit in judgement over other men. 
Only he who has not committed any sin may do so." Saratchandra did not want to play the role 
of a reformist leader of society. Far from it. Deep down in his heart was the realisation that 
man is, after all, exceedingly weak-willed and helpless and it is all too easy for him to go 
astray inadvertently. One of his frequent remarks still rings in my ear : 'Mantu \ we should, on 
no account, insult man.' During our talks and also in a few letters written to me, my friend, the 
great genius Satyen Bose, echoed similar sentiment : 'Look, brother, we aren't Brahmacharis 
like Sukdeb* and we can’t, therefore, curse sinners as a contemptible lot.' 

Of course, this is not to say that to uphold wrong-doing is a measure of good sense. Simply 
it will not do to forget ( and Saratchandra often sounded this warning ) that the shortcut of 
branding a person as a stained character is not the best avenue to the attainment of stainless 
purity. It is equally worth remembering that to attempt to uphold a lofty ideal or to reshuffle 
society without an attitude of compassion is to attempt the impossible. There is no denying the 
fact that lots of opportunists seeking the royal road to popularity incline towards pornography 
and depict filthy scenes to present moral lapses in captivating hues. To become a great literary 
artist it is of prime necessity to acquire that deep insight which can pierce through hollow 
customary morality and discover a noble mind even in a moral delinquent. One may be called 
Kaji • because of mere analytical skill in the trial court of intelligence. But to become a poet, 
a seer or an artist one must have, first and foremost, the genius for lighting the vital lamp of love 

1 The writer's pet name. *A born Brahmachari of Puranic fame. A Brahmachari is one practising 
abstinence from sex and other worldly pleasures. *A judge (Muslim). 
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in the mortal eyes. Instances are plentiful where Saratchandra has set aside the judgement of the 
mortal eyes to startle us with revelations of some greater truth lit up with the lustre of his 
golden vision. And this is far beyond the reach of fact-finding realism. Shortsighted materialists 
stumble on this particular issue ; they cannot see, in the words of Sri Aurobindo, that 'nothing 
heie is utterly what it seems’, that is to say, to ignore the judgement of the inner vision on the 
evidence of the impression of the naked eye is to revel in bungling. '1 hat is why the Upanifad 
imparts lessons in the highest truth bv means of random paradoxical self-contradictory resounding 
utterances 'Tad ejati tannaijati’ ( He is moving >et motionless ), distant yet near, having a 
specific form yet formless, possessing qualities vet lacking them and so on. 

I have not referred to the scriptural paiadoxes to put on the philosophising cap. Far from 

ir. I have lust mertioned them to point out that there are different levels oi truth and the 

deepest of them can find expression in language onl\ through paradoxes. In literature the paradox 
appears in the contradictory effluence of various characters and incidents; Peace veiled in tears, 
light inherent in darkness, Supreme Bliss installed in lovelv lustre in the niche of Pain. For 
instance, how touching is the parental affection of the old fellow for the child in Chandrandth , 
who has no family rehtionship with him ! Oi, again, how Chandramukhi in Debdds conceals 

a lover’s heart in a whore's frame ! Poet-lyricist Atulprasad. remarked with tearful eyes after 

reading these two novels • 'Oh, Dilip, his pictures of love evoke instant tears.’ 

True, indeed, how often had 1 to wipe my eyes while translating into English his Bindur 
Chheley and Rdmer Sumati. What a panorama ! Narfiyani playing the mother in Rdmer Sumati 
and Gokul emptying his heart for his brother in Baikunther Will 1 The stage-performance of this 
last brought tears to my eyes. Then, there is Piyari who, despite her being a professional 
dancer, emerged in the full brilliance of love ; Bijali in Adhdre Alo cracks coarse jokes and still 
comes forward to bless the new-born with a gift of her necklace. This episode in the story not 
only startles us but mellows our mind and makes us wonder at the deep compassion the noble- 
hearted writer bore towards fallen women. In his different stories he has reminded us again 
and again that the chief glory of womanhood lies not in chastity but in humanity. The exquisite 
depiction of sorrowing Chandramukhi in Debdds fascinates all readers alike. Again, how moving 
is his delineation of the character of Debdas who, even after his fall from grace, retains the 
frank superiority of his heart * 

Once Saratchandra said to me . ‘Mantu, whenever I think of the constant companions of 
my earlv life, I feel surprised indeed. Thev all came of a socially inferior stock —fishmongers, 
snakecharmers, tramps and a host of youngsters chased out of home by their parents. Some of 
them have died topers, some have turned jailbirds and some others have joined the gang of 
rowdies. I wonder how in spite of siding with these people and. shunning polite society I could 
manage to become whatever 1 am today.* 

On a certain occasion J said to him : ‘You remind me of St i Aurobindo. You know how 
he was brought up in a haughtily westernized atmosphere. He was virtually insulated against 
traditional Indian culture. He returned from England to his native country an immaculate 
Anglicised vouth of twenty two ignorant of all Indian tongues. Yet with the passage of time, 
fancy, how he shaped out— a gem of a patriot, a leader of the revolutionaries, a commentator 
of the Vedas an^ a formidable Sanskrit scholar ! Strange are the ways of providence ! My 
venerable father often used to cite an English verse : 

'‘There is so much good in the worst of us 
And so much bad in the best of us 
That it hardly becomes any of us 
To talk about the rest of us.” 



And Saratchandra flashed a smile at me as he said ‘It is not difficult, Mantu, to teach 
such a moral lesson. But, you see, theie are, in each of us, two ever-warring elements— judgement 
and compassion. They represent two opposing viewpoints, hence, they cannot but clash. Once 
you forwarded one of Sri Aurobindo's letters to me —and what an interesting letter it was 1 In 
it he remarked “Human beings are less deliberate and responsible for their acts than the 
moralists, novelists and diamatists make them’' (Among the Great, p 30 V. Man dufts away in 
diverse directions m the cross currents of life —how and why, nohod v knows lor certain So, 
first of all, I would like not to pose as a punst or a law givci but to share the miseries of 
human beings as a pre condition of forming individual estimates I his is not a mere figment of 
imagination I have witnessed even among fallen women stiange nobility 01 unthinkable generosity 
On the other hand, I have come across instances of abominable meanness and incredible small 
mindedness among membets of polished citcles I have oit-n shuddered at mv own experience 
But, believe me Mantu, I have not succeeded till now in evolving a handy foimuh to describe the 
red nature ot man 

His views I have tried hue to sum up in mv own words without altering their fundamental 
implications at all In fart, he often staitled me with accounts of his contiary experiences— not onlv 
of light (white) and daikness (black) dwelling together in a happy union, but ot unexpected happtnings 
goading mortals like us to unthinkable perfoimances under strange emotional stress. Saratchandra 
was misundei stood by lots of so called moralists and saviouis ot religion mainly because his philosophv 
of life was a straightforward negation of their pseudo civilised preachings. And in this respect he 
can be ranked with Goethe, Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, Tuigenev, Somerset Maugham and such like literary 
artists who have imparted similar message in their criticism ot life. But the great literature of oui 
count! v is yet to make room for such glaring inconsistencies of life, that is wlw we have taken 
it so very easy to award Saratchandra the discreditable sobriquet— an advocate ot profligates — 
we, who have just failed to study the behaviour of his leading characters like Sabitii, 
ChandiamukhI, Bijali, Abhava, Dcbdas and SureS. Happily for us, times are changing We have 
giaduallv lea»nt ».u honour the greatness of his compassionate outlook and, therefore, we are less 
loud in regretting that he has offended moral sense. 

hven in our own days some uncompromising moralists accused him, to my amazement, 
saying that he delighted in painting scenes of transgression alone. Has he not drawn exquisite 
pictures of motherly affection and brotherly love besides his rare juvenile studies * And has he 
not given touching descriptions of conjugal love in its incomparable sweetness ? In different 
stones he has extolled profound passion which Sri Aurobindo called ‘psychic love . In this 
connection 1 would like to sav something about the portrayal of psvchic love, affection and 
cordiality in the works of Saratchandra t pecially n ause of bri Aurobindo's unique notion 
about human love 

Sri Aurobindo, in his own way, divided lov* into three general categories First, physical 
or relating to the fleshly demands of the oiganism Second, vital or relating to the basic principles 
ot growth, and third, psychic or pei taming to the core of the heait. Needless to say, the most 
profoundly satisfying ot the three is psychic love Si 1 Aurobindo lavished praise on Sa.atchandra s 
tieatment of the tender emotions since it was inspired by the psychic instinct I used to pass 
on to him various letters I received from Saratchandia. The last was dated the 3rd of Magh, 
1M1B. S (1035). I was busv at the time translate , Nifkrti into English The letter lan 

“Dearest Mantu, 

I have received all your letters. Here is my replv covering them one by one. 

1 The photographs sent by you show that both vou and Nishikanta have taken well. I 
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was so happy to sec your face after along time. If only I could see you once in the flesh! But 
perhaps it is hoping against hope. I take it that we will not meet again. Never mind ! 

2. It is reassuring to learn that the typewriter has reached you in good condition. What 

delights me most is the fact that you have liked it. Io give something to a person who has 

already given his all is not leally to offer a gift but to receive one. Believe me, I have 

received a lot. My gain fai outweighs yours. 

3. I have 'preserved with great care the letter Sri Aurobindo has written to me with 

his own hand. It is a gem. 

4. I knew it tor ceitain that you would do your best to attempt a competent translation 
of Nifkrti. And thij not only because you love me but it is a charactenstic of those who lead 
a saintly life. They cannot but do it. They may not do a piece of work at all ; but once 
they take it up they never make a half-hearted attempt. 

,S. When Sn Aurobindo himself has agreed to revise it, the translation must be woith 

!t It is onlv when you succeed in bringing out the translation of Srikdnta that 1 will have 

good reasons to hope that the Western readers will hold a Bengali novelist in esteem. What 
now seems an impossibility will become possible through your enterprise and the blessings of 
Si i Aurobindo. I have no doubt about it. 

(>. I have already given you a free hand in the matter of translation. Reason is, you 

are not only a translator but a distinguished writer as well. There is no dearth of people 
trying indefatigably to belittle you. However they may try, your genius and devotion to duty 
far transcend their concerted effort. Moreover, you have with you the good wishes of your 
preceptor. Can it ever so happen that the resurgent power of your soul will be of no avail 
and their vile attempts will fructify instead ? This is impossible, Mantu 

8. Let me conclude with a word about you. I am really grateful to you, Mantu. What 
else can I say ? I am a habitually poor correspondent. It seems I cannot sum up my thoughts 
by any means. So whatever I should have said but could not adequately express should be set 
down to my inability and not certainly to my unwillingness. 

Sri Aurobindo’s New Year prayer had a profound appeal to me. He is undoubtedly a 
great poet. 

Yours truly, 

Sri Saratchandra Chattopadhyay” 

This letter I forwarded to Sri Aurobindo with a comment that it is the elan vital that 
nourishes the root of human existence and adds splendour to life's springtime. I went on to 
argue that the concept of the psychic urge of Gurudeb's (Sri Aurobindo’s) description is rather 
too serious and tends to kindle lofty aspirations without satisfying them or, as the Bengali idiom 
has it, tends to lift us high up on the tree only to take away the ladder and make the 
descent difficult. To crown it all, I cited some Western philosophers to fortify my scholarly 
pleading. Sri Aurobindo seemed to dismiss all my ponderous piattle almost with a smile in 
his reply ■ 

“Sarat Chatterji’s letter is not a glory of the vital at all, even though it may have come 
through the vital but not from it. If I were asked how does the psychic work in the human 
being, I could very well point to the letter and say : ‘like that*... The psychic is the soul, the 
divine spark animating matter and life and mind and as it grows it takes form and expresses 
itself through these three — touching them to beauty and fineness — it worked even befoie humanity 
in the lower creation leading it up towards the human ; in humanity it works more freely 
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though still under a mass of ignorance and weakness and hardness leading it up towards the 
divine. In Yoga it becomes conscious of its aim and turns inward to the Divine. It sees behind 
and above it — that is the difference.” 

Later on, in another long letter to me Sri Aurobindo summed up his views about the 
working of the psychic in the domain of love and affection and its possible phases of 
interruption. This letter has been included in Sri Aurobindo's Letters , v. 2, in the chapter 
entitled : 'Friendship and psychic love'. So 1 will try mv best to bring out^ its central idea 
in a simple enough language. What he meant was something like this : 

'It will be an error to suppose that only the vital generates an intimate warmth and 

the psychic is a mere cold lacklustre flame The warm flame of psychic love and affection 

can, of course, transcend the vital. But since it is incandescently pure a«d steady, and not 

glitteringly fickle and wavering, it does not just pamper the ego Psychic love cannot usuallv 

come into its own in Jiuman dealings, nor does it manifest itself fully in the open yard of 
human nature. Its sublime revels complete the full circuit when the tesultant effulgence and 

bliss turn to the Divine In the human level this supreme bliss makes its appearance once in 

a blue moon in fitful flashes. Nevertheless, it provides necessary elements for the sublimation 
of love even in the vital sphere, all the delicate nuances of charm, tenderness, fidelity and 
self-sacrifice. Any heart-to-heait communion is to be traced back to this original source.’ 

The interpretation looks rather sombre with all my attempt to simplify it. Still it 
remains my hope that the basic theme of this commentary will not appear unintelligible even 
to those who do not practise Yoga since everyone knows what genuine passion is. For instance, 
while we read Saratchandra it surely strikes us that his best depictions of love and affection 
are a glow with the rhythmic beauty of the soul. That is why along with its rebellious protest 
against conventional moralitv the psychic effusion has drawn all human or social appreciation, 
those who like to listen to profound Truths about love and affection and tender emotions — 
and not just tb° cooing of conventional adoration— have often outgrown the initial confusion 
to admit gratefully in the long run that Saratchandra has introduced in our literature a 
hitherto unheard of resonance of love. Let me cite an example. In his masterpiece Srikdnta he 
has sounded the fearless trumpet of rebellion against conventionality. Abhaya in Srikdnta is a 
unique character that spurned the baseness of prevalent morality on the evidence of a lover's 
swelling heart. She said : “Once I was made to utter the ceremonial hymns of marriage. Is 
that forced utterance the only truth in my life and everything else false ? Are such glaring 
injustice and cruel toiture totallv meaningless for me ? Am I to take it that I no longer 

possess the rights of a wife and have to forgo my claim to motherhood ? Am 1 to deny 

myself the rights of a social being, the piivileges or worldly life and the common human 

pleasures? Should a wife treat her womanhood as forfeited and nullified simply because she 
has been turned out unjustly by a heartless, corrupt liar who happens to be her husband ? 
Was it for all this, that God created woman and sent her down to the earth ?” 

Saratchandra had deep regard for womankind. He would often say : ‘Women ate born 
into the world with the Godgifted dual energy of conservation and direction. It is because 
we, men folk, are blind to this reality that we often dub them the nervous, moist-eyed weaker 
sex. But in human society where are we to seek the most intimate revelation of power ? In 

the enduring capacity, of course. Hence the Bengali proverb : 'He who endures lasts*. That 

o\jr women do not yield to repeated blows of fate is too obvious a fact to blink at. I have 

heard you say that the Tantras describe woman as the power of man. (Here the reference 

is to the scriptural message, often quoted by me : ‘Saktijfianan bina dcbl ! Muktirhasyaya 
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kalpatc’ ; that is, he who seeks freedom without an idea of power makes himself tidiculous). 

Euiopeans often call the veiled and bashful women of our society 'slaves of men’. Had it been 
the real chaiactei ol our women the chariot-wheel of our society would have been crushed to 

smithereens long ago. By whom are our movements induced? Does not the Mahabharata 

desciibc the lady of the house as the house itself y He would often point out that his 

staunch support »>t women lay at the loot ol his recognition in the liteiary field. 

I would 1040 m corroborating him . ‘Swann Vivekanda also shared youi viewpoint. He 
often lemarked that woman is the lustre, the beautv, the pillar of home. How can I express 
the great jov I had felt while witnessing the power ot conservation of your female characters? 
It is extiemeh sad that Mi. Su-and-So has laughed at the pettiness of women in his ow*n 

w ritings.’ In rcplv , •Satatchandia sent me a trenchant note * “You are fond of Mr. So-and-So. 
I hesitate 1 > speak out lest 1 should hurt your feelings. Still I feel you should know the ttuth of 
the mattet. Someone has written that a literary product cannot attain greatness if the artist behind 
it is not himself a great spul. ( It was an oft-quoted remark made by Romain Rolland in his Life 

of Beethoven which 1 mentioned to him so often). Personally, 1 subscribe to this view Such 

examples are useless and decorum forbids one to put these in writing. But it remains a fact that 

those who consider it Realism to slander womankind unthinkingly lack not onlv Idealism but 

Realism as well. Such people are haughty poseurs and piide themselves on their ignorance. 
Literature never comes of the habit of discrediting women. With love, yours etc., 
dated 5 Jvaisthn, 1340 B.S.” 

Saratchandra’s writings are replete with descript; ms of the qualities, charms and talents 
of women. His Annadadidi, Bisweswarf, Rama, Abhaya, Rajlak§ml, Chandramukhi, Bijali, §orasi, 
Kamallata and a host of others make up a fascinating galaxy. Their common outstanding featuie 
is the unbending strength of character. In particular, his portrayal of motheily love is a tribute 
to his brilliant towering genius. He said somewhere in Srikdnta : “llow can I turn mendicant 
when I come across motheis and sisters even durrng my casual walks along the road ?” His 
male characters seem, as it were, to have taken their native hue from the invincible fortitude 
of their female counterparts. And when this dazzling miracle of his genius startled all, the 
women of our society led a secluded existence. 

On his birthday, 31 Bhadta, 1 339 B. S. (1932), Tagore wrote to him : 

“Had I not been lardpressed by some current domestic problems 1 would have surely 

attended the meeting in celebration of your birthday. ...You have won over your countrymen 
by the force of your genius and have gained free access to the inmost recesses of their hearts. 
Your pen has woven a new' pattern of smiles and tears round .the Bengali frame of mind. All 
your life you have lit a most sacred lamp which will burn steadily to keep alive the lambent 
flame of Bengali literature in the temple of the Bengali mind on the hallowed altar of eternity. M 

Saratchandra often said to me : 'Men and women crowd the stage of Western literature 
in a bewildering variety before an endless array of foot-lights. Plots of fiction are continuously 
diversified ..characters of both sexes unite in various situations — on board a ship, inside a mine, 
in a hotel, within the campus of a sanatorium, in course of a world-tour. Jointly they put their 
shoulder forward to diaw the chariot of the unexpected in vaiious adventures. But in our country 
there is hardly any scope for this spirit of freedom. Here we have the same old sew-and-gusset- 
and-seam tradition. Our social milieu does not lend a happy wing to romance. Our love affairs 
are woefully lacking in variety compared with those of the West. Just think of those rituals 
with their grey monotony — anointing the bride s body with halud paste, flower-bedecked nuptial bed, 

the blowing of conchs, illumination, music and fireworks ; now place all this beside their vast 
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background. This will give you some idea of the troubles I had to face in creating dramatic 

situations for romance.’ 

I have given above my own version of his frequent legrets over the misjudgement of our 
shoitsighted puntan ciitics. But don t we say, It is a bad workman who finds fault with his 

tools' So, Saratchandia, despite being coincred, made an all-out effoit to launch the pinnace 
of his romantic muse in full sail. He achieved the impossible bv boi rowing the lustre of the 
feminine heart. When we made a compaiativc studv of his male and female characteis we 
noticed in the lattei a tar more competent grasp of liteiarv beaut than in the foimei <nd 

this achievement was due to the weaving of a lainbow m igic < f 1 >v and smiles on the muikv 

cloud of pain and teais. Tagoie also praised this superb teat in unstinted terms. As far as I 

remember, Piamatha Chaudhuri once at ranged a unique cuemonv in his* residence to pnv 

simultaneous homage to Tagoie and Saratchandia and made them sit side bv side I was pnvileged 

to attend that unforgettable function M\ mind waxed 1\ ncal as I listened to the dialogue 

between the two supieme literal > at lists I still remember Tagoie siving Saiat vou hive 

studied the Bengali society fiom within 1, on the other hand, have just peeped in from without. 

Honestly, that's what 1 mean Reason is, ours was a sheltered life. You ve, therefoie seen a 

lot of things theie that will evei lem.un bevond my reach In this context he refeued to 

§ofasi Bhanabi and Palli-Samaj 

There was, however, one point of lesemblance between these two piodigies T hev both 

installed woman in the lealm of love and esteem and bliss, \nd allowed her resplendent cneigv 

tree play on the stage of life. I iec.il! how, in my adolescence I was carried away bv the 

portrayal of Anandamayl in Gora— a character combining generositv, brilliance and sweetness in 
spontaneous harmony. 

In course of time, some misundei standing parted these two masters, much to mv regret. 

1 wanted, in my own humble wav, to forge a teunion. I wrote Tagore about mv English 

translation of N'fhrti saying that Sri Aurobindo himself hid agteed to revise mv translation. In 

compliance with my request Tagore at once sent me a tribute, composed in Tnglish, extolling 

the genius of Saratchandra This was incorporated in mv English version of Nifkrti, entitled 
Deliverance , as a foieword. To quote from its concluding part “He has impaited a new power 
to our language and achieved the best lew rd of a novelist he has completely won the heaits 
of Bengali readers.” (Maich 19V5) 

There is a saving in Sansktit 'Srevansi bahu bighnam', that is 'the path of the ideal is 
stiewn with setbacks’ Saratchandra once gladlv made up his mind to accompanv me to Santmiketan. 
But, as luck would have it, the plan was somehow upset and his visit had to he postponed. 
Tagore wrote to me that Satat won't come. baiatchana' wiote to me Tm afiaid I don t 

stand high m the poet’s favour Of course, I can never consider mvself out of his debt. In 

my literaiv caieer I ve accepted him as mv piecepto. But fortune just stood on the wav ” 
The pitv of it 1 

But, on closer analvsis, all these differences of opinion or even any estrangement will 

seem transitoiv The fact oi the tiuth of the matter is that Tagore appreciated the genius of 

Saratchandta and Saratchandia, on his pait, paid homage to Tagoie in the manner of a disciple 
conveying obeisance to his preceptor 1 have heard Tag are sav time and again that the appreciation 
of talent knits a heart-to-heait bond between individuals, all other passing moods being lllusuiv, 
going as they come. 

The following episode will illustrate the extent of Saratchandra s • devotion to Tagore. 

Once some anti-Tagore critics said to Saratchandia ‘Your writing we all understand well. But 
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the confusing stuff of Rabindianath is too much for us/ Pat came the reply : 'Right you are. 
It’s because he writes for people like us and I take up my pen for people like you.' A 
masterly rebuff. 

So far 1 have dwelt at length on his diverse qualities. But, 1 am afraid I could not 

adequately describe the magnetic quality of his eagerly affectionate heatt that attracted millions 
of Bengalis towards him. Before closing this account I would like to say a word or two about 
how he lavished his delectably sweet affection upon a poor fellow like me year after year. In 
one of his letters to me (vide my Smrtichdra ?i, second part) he wrote . 

" . . .Afterwards the news reached me one fine morning that you have renounced worldly 
life and become a mendicant. Suddenly it struck me that personally I had suffered a grave 
loss. Can you make little of the pain we are bound to feel at the grim prospect of missing 
you for ever ?" ( Kartik, 1338 B.S., 1 ( )13 ) Again : 

"I have been watching with interest your development since you ’joined the Pondicherry 
Ashrama. 1 am happy that the Ashrama life has nourished your studies in both range and 

depth resulting in an introspective grasp of truth. All this was possible because your wisdom 
and scholarship are as humble as they are calm. The more 1 judge you from this angle the 
more charmed I become. I feel glad to think that you and I belong to the same camp. Your 
genuine amiability will save you from deterioration.” ( Jyaistha, 1340 B.S., 1033 ) 

Yet again : 

14 Even in your younger days your musical talent, your sincere attachment to gifted 

persons, and your other activities argued you to be a person of taste and refinement. That is 
why the love I bear to you is genuine. Outward influences cannot tarnish it. My joy knows 

no bounds as 1 see my earnest hope come true— the hope 1 expressed long ago at the first 

sight of your writing. I bless you once again : May your ambitions be realized." 
( Magh, 1342 B.S., 193b ) 

He would often tell me a secret wish. It was about seizing a chance to go abroad 
with me. He longed in particular to see Bertrand Russell, the great thinkei. In a longish 

letter he wrote : "It is good that Mantu has not returned as a barrister. His itinerant role 

has strengthened Bengal’s ties of love and respect with various nations and societies and the 
masses thereof. He is a \* ell-known figure. He is also loved by all. If I can accompany him I will 
be received well everywhere. But that desire and the joy born of it have now all come to nought." 
( Phalgun, 1337 B.S., 1930) 

In one of my Bengali songs I have said : 'STWTfa TOT .*foH <5T*14PTT’ ( to profess love 
is far easier than to practise it). This song, like many others of its kind, was set to a Western 

tune. I used to sing him such songs. The song under reference occurs in my Suranjali with 

full notation. 

Saratchandra attained fulfilment in his two-fold mission of honouring the liberal and the 
beautiful in art and loving the people in society. My salutations to him ! 

I 

Now the time has come for rounding off. How can I give a complete account of what 
I have received from a wonderfully great artist like Saratchandra > No, I don't mean to repay 
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my debt to him. A debt of such magnitude is not a burden but a treasure. Now as an 
octogenarian I think of Saratchandra in the radiance of his many-faceted personality : his unfathom- 
able affection, his innumerable thought* provoking remarks, and, above all, his deeply devotional 
nature. ‘It is only the devoted who can acquire knowledge* ( Sraddhaban labhate jnanam ), as 
the Gita says. My last meeting with Saratchandra stands out in my memorv. It was on the 8th 

of August, 1037. I was commissioned to sing at diffeient celebrations in Calcutta and my stay in 

the city was of a short duration of two or three months. Naturally. I could not visit him as often 
as I would like. 1 made time to call at his house — always an abode of joy — on tfte 15th, the day of 
the birth anniversary of my Gurudeb, Sri Aurobindo. In a voice charged with profound affection 
he said : ‘Hallo Mantu, come in. I couldn't see enough of vou this time. Thete’s no knowing if 
we shall meet again. But you've come on the occasion of your Gurudeb’s birth anniversary. 
How can you stay out now 5 So, here wc part. I'd only request you to keep us in mind and 
convey my pranam ( obeisance ) to your Gurudeb.* 'Pranam, you say ?’ I made bold to ask. 
He retorted with a smile : ‘It's queer to hear a godless person like me utter the word 
‘pranam’, isn’t it ? Listen, Mantu, I don’t know Yoga and other rites. I don’t know the 
Tantras and sacred hymns. But I subscribe to a single belief -and it is that he who hasn't 

learnt to bow in a spirit of reverence can’t get anything of lasting worth.’ Teats welled up in my 

eyes as I bowed to him and stepped out of the room. We nsver met again. But all that 
day the burden of an Urdu song kept ringing on the lyre of my heart : 

s nwc* ewi t. ot csrcra i 

To thee will 1 bow down, 

My heart longs for il , 

To Death 1 won’t offer my life, 

I’ll lay it at your feet. 


Translated hy Ashim Mukhopadhyay 
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Saratchandra 

The humanist 


Abul Fazal 


1 would like to use the word 'humanist', in the present context, in a lather limited 

sense. The expression 'humanism' is much wider ; when used in the current political jargon, 
its connotation tends to defy all limits. All that is connected with the being of man and his 
existence and all that relates itself to human life bear the stamp of humanism. The literary 
works of Saratchandra stem from that subtle mechanism inside the human being, the heart , 
which is the source of all humanism. This precisely is the reason why we identify him as a 
writer with pronounced emphasis on human emotions and feelings. The primary appeal of his 
works also lies here. The men and women he has introduced in his works, along with their 

problems, both social and personal, and the agonies of their life have all been portrayed with 

an unmatched feeling of sympathy and deep compassion. 

The appeal of the intellect is a limited one ; the enchanting impact of intelligence on 

man lasts only for a while, as is the case with the intellectualism of modern literature. The 

appeal of the genuine emotions of the heart is, on the other hand, universal ; and Saratchandra 

is the skiliul and sympathetic artist of this universal element of the Bengali vista. Saratchandra 

himself belonged to a lower middle class family, and it was in this segment that the modern 

Bengali society had its roots. Bankimchandra, Rabindranath and other luminaries of contemporary 
Bengali literature had their eves fixed on a slightly higher and detached phenomenon : the 
artificial way of life of the royalty, the feudal lords and the nobility ( the short stoiies of 

Rabindranath are, of course, exceptions ) ; the larger Bengali community did not feature notably 
in their works. Saratchandra led a varied life, shared the qualities of the lower middle class 
psyche, and had an intimate knowledge of the Bengali society at the commoners level. His 

access to and experience of that society, its feelings of happiness and frustration, its hopes and 
disappointments, its beauty and ugliness, were total. This knowledge and experience, coupled with 
his natural and genuine sympathy, turned him into an exponent of that neglected part of the 
society which was outside the spheres of the socalled aristocracy and a masterly artist of the 

pleasures and the miseries which condition life there. The image which originates from intimate 

knowledge and is drawn with a feeling of genuine sympathy cannot but be lively and touching. 



This is why the characters of Saratchandra, who have their own fall and rise in life, appear 
so dear and so close to us. We do not develop any hatred for even those of his characters 
who, from a social point of view, have a dubious morality ; they, on the other hand, add a 
new dimension to our sense of humanism and move us anew. 

One does not find it difficult to recognise each of his characters as human being of 
flesh and blood, and that because these have been portrayed with a genuine feeling of sympathy 
and a strong sense of humanism. The limitations of their life and their weaknesses call for 
our pity and sympathy ; the beauty of their life, their love for truth, and their lack of all 
that is artificial for our admiration. This genuine feeling of sympathy and strong sense of 
humanism are the main characteristics of the works of Saratchandra. Saratchandra never tried 
to satisfy his readers merely with stories. He had re-created human beings <ind presented them 
before his readers, and they are all drawn from the men and women around him and are very 
familiar to both himseljf and his readers. Even minor characters of Saratchandra are, therefore, 
of remarkable excellence — they are real men and women with a backbone. Can we forget 
NilmaQi Kabiraj or Netya, the maid, the very minor characters of a short story like Rdmer Sumati ? 
When one tries to recollect any of his works, the characters of that book are remembered 
first, and that too not only as mere names, but as real human beings along with the sufferings 
and the pleasure of their everyday life. The story of the book is lost. No one, therefore 
looks for a story in the works of Saratchandra, and no one feels disappointed if he does not 
find one. The reader is enthralled by the process by which his characters develop into real 
human beings. Rabindranath is matchless for his stream of new ideas, his excellence of thought, 
and the electric effect of his intellect and imagery , but as far as the characterisation of the 
common Bengali men and women, particularly of those who are neglected and oppressed by the 
society, is concerned, Saratchandra appears to be unbeaten. 

It may not be irrelevant here to make a few comments on Saratchandra s debatable novel 
Prasna . For, in this novel, too, we would find Saratchandra, the humanist, at work. Sef Prasna 
admittedly, is a debatable novel full of arguments. The questions which Saratchandra has raised 
in this novel can be argued both for and against for long. What, however, is to be considered 
is whether or not the natural course of the novel and its artistic beauty have been affected by 
the introduction of these arguments. One do^s not rate Gord or Ghare Bdire low merelv because 
these deal with certain prohlems and concepts. Since problems do exist in life, both at personal 
and at social level, it would only be logical to expect a reflection of these in fiction. 
Saratchandra’s awareness of such problems and his studies on these are self-evident from his work 
Ndrir Mulya . That Saratchandra was disturbed by many problems and questions is easily under- 
standable. &\v Prasna seems to have been w i itten as an attempt to find solutions and answers 
to those. 

Characterisation was not perhaps the primary objective of this novel. In spite of this 

and in spite of long and complex arguments, each character is boldly and convincingly drawn 
in its own dimensions. Asubabu has nothing in common with Abinas ; Ak$aya with Harendra; 
Ajit with Sibnath ; Kamal with Nilima ; and Nilima with Mandrama. Each is an individual 
and different from others. Saratchandra had, in his earlier works, portrayed a number of 
remarkable female characters, all admired and loved by the Bengali readers in general. But 
perhaps there is no match, in the whole of Bengali literature, for Kamal of Se$ Prasna . Kamal 

is an extraordinary symbol of the sharp and modern intellect of Saratchandra, free from all 

inhibitions. Kamal did not have any prejud* *s. She had hit hard and ignored with ease the 

prejudices which the Hindu society had reared very dearly for ages, and • yet she is so very 
natural and free and at home in all her words and deeds. She had to defend her conduct 
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and opinion to each of the characters of the novel. Kamal, like Abhimanyu surrounded by the 
seven hostile charioteers, had argued and differed with each, but had never bowed down. She had, 
with her inner feeling of truth learnt through suffering, torn to pieces the hollow sentiments 
and the rhetoric of her opponents, but was never rude, nor indecent. On the day of her 
victory, she was not beside herself with joy, as she was not without a smile in her dark days. 
She did not feel flattered by appreciation which she did not expect, nor did she lose her heart 
when insulted. She had accepted the pleasures and the sufferings of her life with ease and 
an unruffled mind? Her mental strength and her self-control are both without a comparison. 
Perhaps only a handful of readers would like or admire her, but, then, none can ignore her. 
The main achievement of Saratchandra lies in his ability to create such a unique personality. 
The span of the story Mahes in which Gaphur features is very limited, and yet how very bright 
is the character of fcaphur for his sense of humanism and for his personality. 

It is for the future to judge the extent of the universality and truth of the views and 

arguments of Kamal. But the fact remains that the sincerity and the conviction with which she 
had expressed herself had shaken many age-old beliefs of a large number of persons, both 
within and outside the novel. From this point of view this novel is one of the landmarks 

in the works of Saratchandra. Kamal was not born out of a legal wedlock, but her life and 

character were of a beauty which had not any blemish. Her genuine love for truth and her 
unconditional feeling of sympathy may prompt one to address her in the words of Rabindranath : 

" srararc m W5, 

sivsqpi srra r 

41 a non-Brahmin you are not, 

A supreme Brahmin vou are, born in truth." 

Saratchandra had emphasised truth and human qualities in all his principal characters, 
and had acted as an exponent of humanism. Human dignity is a major virtue of all his works. 





Saratchandra’s Pandit Ma&li 


R S McGregor 


Snratchandra’s early novel Pandit Masai (1‘)14> is well known and esteemed in Bengal, 
but hardly seems to have iccuved its fair share of attention from students of Bengali literature. 
The sensitive, troubled, resilient figure of its heroine Kusum his been overshadowed by Rajlak$mi, 
Rama, and otheis of Saratchandia's female characteis, and neither this novel’s social commentarv 
nor any of its other characters have, pci Imps, been of sufficient scope or novelty to keep the 
work in the forefront of attention. We find that Suhodhchandra Sengupta devotes hnrdlv more 
than a couple of ^’ges specifically to Pandit Masai in his study of Saratchandra (1 ( M0), and 
mentions the work only in passing in his later study in English (PM5) ; Tarapada Basu (PMif 
contents himself with a cursory analysis of its plot, and Kshitodkumar Datta, in whose study of 
Saiatchandra’s women characteis it might have found a fitting place, deals with it there onls 
incidentally in his introduction ( 1 4 >42). In later critical writing the position is perhaps similar, 
for neither Humayun Kabir in his studies of Saratchandra and of the Bengali novel ( 1 ( >57, 1‘XiK ) nor 
Sukumar Sen in his History of Bengali Literature ( l%0 ) mention Pandit Masai bv name. Yet 
Saratchandra’s readers have not been wrong to hold this novel in such affection, and the 
present essav is ofieied on the occasion of the centena**' of his birth as a tribute to a novel 
at once w’ell known and little discussed, a familiar friend in literature, and one which we arc 
perhaps the poorer for taking so much for granted. 

The central role of Kusum in the novel is clem immediately from the circumstantial 
detail of the opening pages, and from the earlv incidents of the plot. But from the very outset 
Kusum shows certain additional attributes to those stressed bv Sengupta. To Sengupta Kusum 
appears as a would-be traditional wife, whose maternal instincts have been frustrated and in 
whom a contradictory impulse of piide. or pique, holds her apart from her husband . 1 But we 
are told of KusurrTs early history as an abandoned child bride and an innocent victim of a 
slight against her family’s honour, the effects of which her mother has tried unsuccessfully to 
repair. If Kusum’s attitude to her husband's family does indeed contain an element of piide. 
it is rather one of justified, wounded piide, and it is mingled now. as slye begins to reconstruct 
her life in early adulthood, with a streak of contemptuous indifference towards her husband’s 
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family. This is something different from the ’momentary pride' ( *$!«!«** ) which Sengupta 

sees as mulct lying Kusum's tragedy. 8 The depth of the frustrations which have moulded Kusum’s 
character aie made verv clear by Saiatchandra, pet haps nowhere more so than in the flaring 

anger of the fust of Kusum's qu.mcls with hei pusillanimous elder brother Kufija, who is 

busily seeking to reunite her with hei husband, and in Kusum’s lesentment at the ill-treatment 
and publicity which she and hot mother have icceived unjustlv at her mother-in-law’s hands. 
If Kusum is later to become an ev mplar ol frustrated mother-love, she is moved as well hv 
other emotions vvkflch dictate mexouihlv the contiadictorv couisc of her actions. Saiatchandra 
has been concerned hum the fust chapter to ptesent hei as a diameter of complex, rather 
than single and symbolic, motivation. 

To a lesser degtee, the same is true of Kusum’s husband Bindaban. Brndaban is seen hv 
Sengupta as characterised by ‘calm tolerance and a forgiving natuie’ l ) 3 , 

but another aspect of his character is of great, and even fundamental importance for his relationship 
with Kusum. 'This is the natuie of his relationship w ith his widowed mother. Saiatchandra makes it 
clear that Bindaban is a verv dependent only son. He discusses his feelings for Kusum with his 

mother ; he has full, and justified, confidence that she will succeed in arranging a marriage for 
Kunja, a probahlv neccssaiv prehmma?\ to Kusum’s return to his household . he is horrified 
at his mother’s distress when a gift made hv her to Kusum is ineptly returned, at Kusum’s 

eventual request, by Kunja . and at .1 later stage, when Kusum, even w'hile longing fur a 
lapproachement with Bindaban, hardens her heait in resentment of his mother and at recollection 
of the past, Brndaban fni his part cannot bring himself to forgive this imagined insult to his 
mother. Here mure than anywhere else is the sticking point in Brndaban’s relationship with 
Kusum. Saiatchandra develops lor Brndaban a character and pattern of motivation which, if 
convenient for his purposes, is also a convincing one and sufficiently complex to sustain the 
theme of his lelationship with Kusum. on which the theme of Kusum’s relationship with 
Brndaban’s voung son, Charan, in turn depends. (Brndaban’s role as ‘Pandit Masai’ and his 
enlightened work lor the improvement of village life form a laigelv sepaiatc theme in the novel, 
not taken up until altci the stalemate between himself and Kusum has been leached ). 

Against the backgiound of such events Snratchandra traces the tentative and ill-slaned 
course of Kusum’s relations with Brndaban. An important aspect of Kusum’s character throughout 
the novel is her legard foi the traditional values and norms of behaviom of her societv. If, 
when Brndaban’s family make their unheralded visit to her house, she survives so traumatic 

1 

an experience, it can indeed only be thanks to a greater personal strength than that noimally 
drawn from piety, or from mere conformity to convention ; hut it is Kusum’s desiic to observe 
the proprieties of hospitality and her success in doing so w'hich -lead to her receiving the gift 
so fateful for Brndaban’s and to her bowing impulsively at her mother-in-laws feet. Kusum’s 
more traditional vutues arc evidently important to Saiatchandra from the beginning, even if else- 
where in the opening chapteis we sec more of the contentious and frustrated sides of her nature. 
It is in bringing out these that the helpless and inept Kufija, with whom Kusum quarrels so 
lesoundingly and repeatedly, fulfils his chief, contrastive function in the novel. 

Saiatchandra shows Kusum’s dormant feeling for Bpidaban stirred by Brndaban’s sympathy 
and assistance at the time of the above family confirmation. But the promise which this emotion 
holds is to be disappointed. It will only be with the advent of Charan that Kusum’s character 
will soften, and the change, when it comes, will be dramatic. Charan, the child that might ha''e 
been hers, awakes in Kusum all the unfulfilled desires for a child and for a husband, and 
all the regrets for the past, that have been so long suppressed. The sense of outiage at what 
happened so long ago cannot be erased, for it is too deeply burnt into Kusum's heart, but it is 
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now dramatically transmuted. Wrong has indeed been done, but the wrong which Kusum sees 
is now that done by herself, that of the gift returned, and her reproach to Brndaban and to her 
mother-in-law is now not for the past, but for their reluctance in the present to recognise her as 

a member of their family by sacrament and moral right— their ban. snsiifl *\n C51*”, 

she insists, v5 silfa c * T l 4 But no similar change has come ovei Brndaban, and he remains 

unmoved. It is this stubborn fixation, rather than any tolerance or indifference, that lies at the 
root of Kusum s tragedy, just as surely as it is Kusum’s maternal love for Chaian that has awakened 
her love for Brndaban and leads her now towaids the anguished realisation that shfe is after all about 
to lose Brndaban for the second time. 

Chapters X and XI, two-thirds of the wav through the novel, introduce not so much 
secondary theme as a body of comment and interpretation by the author of aspects of 

Bengal village life. Here Pandit Masai comes into his own. Saiatchandra seems to he saung 

that two qualities combine in Brndaban to make him the 'true man' ( wraf sng* ) praised by his 
teacher Durgadas . desire to serve the village people, and ability to remain one with them in 

spirit while rendering the very service most divisive of traditional society, that of education. 

To be among the village people, and to be of them, and vet at the same time to be able 
to look beyond their immediate needs, is Saratchandra’s pedagogical ideal. But it is not certain 
that the educator reformer will be able to maintain a just balance between the viewpoint of a 
traditional culture and the critical, eclectic perspective which he should bung to its interpretation. 
Brndaban’s friend Kesabdas fails to meet this second, vital requirement, and his school, in which 
he has sought to spread a patrician style of education ill-adapted to his pupils’ immediate needs, 
has failed. Saratchandta by no means necessarily agiees with everv aspect of the views voiced 
by Brndaban as a representative of the village population, and we may suspect that stressing 
as he does the need for education as the prerequisite for India’s advance, he will have welcomed 
any constructive activity for its spread. But he emphasises alwavs the importance of the village 
perspective, and the reality of the village world. He stresses, loo, that sympathy and inner 
involvement on the part of servants of a community must go hand in hand with a spirit and 
practice of self h« 1/ n n the part of its members, so that it may develop with a constructive 
sense of purpose and as an integrated whole. There will then be ieal hope that those ills of 

life which stem from lack of education, and pci haps, even, other weaknesses in society and in 

the individual, may be removed or ameliorated. 

The further reaches of Saiatchandra’s idealistic vision ma\ seem a strange complement 
to the realism and insight of his portrayal of Kusum, and his social comment less w r ell integrated 
with the essential subject matter of Pandit Masai than is the case, sa\, with Tagore’s Gbarc 
Baire, But whether 'at home’ or ‘abroad’, Saratchandra's insistence on the need for cohesion 
between segments of society remains relevant today, and can still strike a chord of s\mpath\ in 
the contemporary reader wherever a community is to found in the w r nild snuggling to 

modernise, or to re-modernise, aspects of its life. 

Finally, however, the novel belongs to Kusum. 1 1 the idealism of the conclusion is 

unsatisfactory, Kusum's love, longing, courage and dignity are none the less highly memorable, 
for rarely in so short a space has a more revealing light been thrown on complex motivations 
of character against the background of day-to-day family life than here. In Saratchandia’s Kusum, 
and through her largely in Paridit Ma&ai as a whole, the reasons for Saratchandra’s popular 

success, and for the esteem in which he has been justly held both within and beyond Bengal, 
are very evident. 

One may suggest in conclusion a particular aspect of Saratchandra’s influence beyond 

Bengal. The work of the Hindi-Urdu writer Premchand iccalls in various ways that of Saratchandrn. 



The paiticular concern of both authors with village life, their gifts of realistic observation, the 
terse, graphic, colloquial st\le used frequently by both, and the ideals of service and self- 
dedication drawn from Vivekananda and Gokhale which both espouse, and develop often in a 
markedly untealistic way, are aspects ot this similarity, ilhcie are, indeed, also differences 

between them ; wc mav note, tor instance, the less intensely emotional level at which Premchands 
leading characters usually operate, and the tact that Premchand usually succeeds less well than 
Saratchandra in Pandit Masai in combining discussion of social issues with realistic analysis ot 
character and motivation t. But in the above points of general similarity between a north Indian 
and a Bengali writer we sec additional reason for the wide influence of Saratchandra. His 

themes and attitudes, while through and through Bengali, were not of Bengal alone but weie 

close to the heart of India as a whole, and the best work in which he has given them 

expression can be said similarly to belong not onlv to Bengal, but, furthered by translation, to 
have become a pat t of India's general literary hentage. 

We may ask ourselves whether any particular connexion between Saratchandra’s work 
and that of Premchand mav have existed. It seems improbable that there will have been much 
direct influence, since the two men were close contemporaries, and began their literary careers 
at almost exactly the same time, while Hindu or Urdu translations of Saratchandra’s works did 
not in any case begin to appear until after Premchands career in both Urdu and HinJi was 
well established. But it is of interest to us here that at least two short stories of Premchand’s, 
both published in the same year [ 1*132 ), are reminiscent in different ways of Pandit Masai. 
In a story entitled Kusum, Premchands heroine of the same name writes letters reproaching 
her husband for his flagrant neglect of her, much as is the intent of Saratchandra \s Kusum, in 
her letter to Brndaban ; she fears, as does Saratchandra’s Kusum. that the husband may take 
another wife ; and she acquires after her irrevocable separation a remarkable inner calm and self- 
control, reminiscent of the aspects of Saratchandra 's Kusum which I have stressed ; while the 
subject of Premchand’s The Thdkur's Well ( Thakur ka kudm ) is the barring of of low caste 
persons from an unpolluted well, a topic also introduced in Pandit Masai. It is possible that 
Premchand may he under some general obligation to Saratchandra for his use of these themes 
together at this time, in much the same way as he is known to have made use of topical 
events in the construction of the plots of his novels. If this is so we are here reminded ot 
the many close contacts in literature and language which have existed between Bengal and 
north India in the past, . nd of the possibility that here and there in a story or a motif found 
in the modern literatuies ot Hindi, Urdu, or indeed other Indian languages, a memory of 
Saratchandra Chattopadhyay. one of the most popular, deservedly successful, and truly influential 
of all modern Indian wi iters, is anonymously enshrined. 

Notes 

1 Saratchandra , loth ed., Calcutta, 1%Q, bi), 3H. 

2 Op. c i t . , 3K. 

3 Op. cit., b‘). 

4 Pandit Masai , 4th ed., Calcutta, 1057, bO. 
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The place held by Pather DabT and *§es Pra$na 
in the works of Saratchandra Chattopadhyay 


L Strizhevskaya 


The Soviet reader was introduced to the works of S. Chattopadhyay in 1051 when the 

magazine Zvezda Vostoka (Star of the East) featured his splendid story Mahes which subsequently 

had many repeat editions. By the present time, in the Russian language alone, three books by 

Chattopadhyay have been issued in a total edition of 150,000 copies. They include Grhadaha 
Srikanta , Charitrahin f Palli-Samaj and Arak$ariiyu. Particularly popular was Grhadaha ; which came 
out as a separate book in the Russian and Lithuanian languages, and was later included in a 

collection of novel* and stories by Chattopadhyay. The novel was also put out in a special 

edition for the blind. 

Soon Saratchandra Chattopadhyay’s books are to come out in the Ukrainian language. 

In the fifties, Soviet literary historians began a study of the writer’s creative heritage. 
The pioneer was A. Gnatyuk-Danilchuk. In his extensive foreword to the novel Grhadaha , he 

introduced the Soviet reader to Chattopadhyay 's biography, the problems raised in his works, his 
major books, and gave an analysis of the novel. 

In 1%0 Y. Payevskaya, the eminent Indologist and critic, supplied the foreword to the 

novel Srikanta. 

Referring to the writer’s biography, the critic sho .s the factors that made a realist of 

him, a man who championed human dignity and acutely reacted to social injustice 

The author of the introduction to the book of novels and stories bv Chattopadhvay. 
issued in 1071, was the Indologist E. Komarov. This scientist, possessing a profound knowledge 
of India's history and economics, concentrated his attention on the social conflicts of the socalled 
'village stories’ and the writer's ideas on how they could be solved. He associated the writer’s 
quests for an ethical ideal with the ideological quests of the Indian intelligentsia of those days, 
and noted the contradictoriness of the author's positions. 

An analysis of the latter, very complex, period in the work of Chattopadhyay was 
made in The Political Novel In The Works Of S. Chattopadhyay and 'The Novel Se$ Prasna 
As An Attempt Of Literary Innovation by the author of this article. A signal place was devoted 
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to the writer likewise in the report On The Question Of The Literary Situation In Bengal In 
The 20's Of The Twentieth Century delivered at the All-Union Conference of Indologists. 

The writer’s place in development of Bengali and Indian literature was cited in works of 
a general nature by the Soviet Indologists V. Novikova and Y. Chelyshev. 

In this article an attempt will he made to establish the place of the novels Pother Dabi 
and $e$ Prasna in S. Chattopadhyay’s works. 

As I see it* Chattopadhyay’s literary career clearly falls into three stages, although within 
their limits his work naturally did not remain unchanged. 

The first period (1803- 1 01)2) is that of his youthful avid interest in literature. The second, 
when, after a long intermission, he returned to literary activities, continued approximately up to 
l l )2o. The rise of anti-imperialist movement in India and the wi iter's personal part in it, as well 
as the new trends in the literary life of Bengal, were the foundation of the third stage 

in his work. 

Along with R. Tagore, Chattopadhyav played an enormous role in creating the realistic 
socio-psychological novel. The leading theme in most of his works was the status of the woman. 
But in his first stage, the wiiter was only forming an idea of the problems arising out of this 

theme. In his second period, the suffering of those whose love turned out to be a violation of 

the accepted standards of conduct, became a magnifying glass, as it were, through which the 

writer was able to see the vices of the societv of his day. 

In a number of works of this second period (Palli-Samaj and Bannmer M eve), he criticized 

the feudal setup and bourgeois money-grabbing ethics from far broader positions. We find in 
them a multifarious depiction of the village ; the author likewise raises the problem of the 
exploitation of the peasants by the money-lenders and landlords. 

Chattopadhyay’s talent as a psychological genre writer was also manifested in the specific 
genre tales new to Bengali literature and depicting the life of the ‘big family’ of the middle 

class (Nifkrti, Bindur Chhele, and Ramer Sumati). 

In disclosing these themes, Chattopadhyav appeared as an innovator who facilitated the 

democratisation of Bengali literature, the awakening of interest in the life of the 'middle classes’ 
and the peasantry, and compasssion for those whom the society subjected to ostracism. 

Chattopadhyay’s treatment of the phenomena of life, his concepts of the human being 

show up the active humanism of this writer who boldly raised his voice against the grind of 
joutine and for the triumph of the ethics. 

As a rule, he limited himself to a statement of the problems, without offering any 
solutions to them, but, as Y. Payevskaya wrote, “even without the author's conclusions, by the 
lealistic display of life and disclosure of its contradictions themselves" his works are “an 

accusation of the existing system which engenders oppression and injustice.” 

However, in the second period of his work there were works in which he tried to 

suggest his positive ideal, to find ways and means of delivering society from its evils, and of 
improving human relations. The novel Palli-Samaj shows that in the matter of raising culture 
in the village the writer relied on the educational work of solitary intellectuals. In Gfhadaha he 
sees the ethical ideal in the modernisation and humanisation of Hinduism. 

A characteristic trait of the writer’s artistic style is his deep psychological delineations. 
He achieves an authentic and deep conveyance of the heroes’ thoughts and feelings not so much 
through description, as through the conduct and speech of the heroes. The dialogue invariably 
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bears an enormous load in his works. Its important role was stipulated by the introduction 

into his work of the spoken language and, in some cases, of dialectical forms of speech, all of 

which served to democratise the language of literature. 

The creation of typically national characters (in psychological makeup and outer 
manifestations), realistic reproduction of the general atmosphere and details of the Indian customs, 
posing of important problems of national life, and, lastly, close ties with the progressive social 
ideas of the country— these are the traits which made Chattopadhyay a deeply national wiiter 
and won him broad popularity outside his country. 

Chattopadhyay approached the dividing line, which the twenties was for Bengali literature, 
as a writer with a well-defined creative individuality and clear-cut range of subjects. His 
popularity was great. And yet he was not satisfied. He felt that he had to § write in a new 
way. The result of his quests was a greater genre diversity and extension of his theme. He 
wrote a number of works in a new style showing a deeper approach to social problems. Hence 
his realistic refined stories Mahes and Abhagir Swarga. At the same time, a certain disconnec- 
tedness, inconsistency in elaborating his new artistic credo, led, at times, to the creation of 

rather weak works. 

A special place in his works of this period was undoubtedly held by his novels Pather 
Dahl and Sif Prasna . 

Pather Dabi was the first political novel in Bengali hteiature. It was the direct result 
of Chattopadhyay’s adherence to the national liberation struggle and his subsequent disenchant- 
ment in the methods of non-cooperation and satyagraha \ In it, an attempt was made to supply 
the answer to the question of how to achieve India’s independence in correspondence wuth the 
moods of the more revolutionary part of th*' petty bourgeois intelligentsia. 

The road to independence, according to the hero of the novel, Sabvasachl (the ‘Doctor’), 
lay in a revolution presupposing inevitable coercion. However, an analysis of this work leads 
us to conclude that neither the author nor his hero had a clear idea of how to engineer this 
revolution, and what changes would follow it. Moreover, Sabyasachi divides the political and 
socio-economic aims of the revolution, accepting only the first. 

In the novel, the driving forces of the revolution are the intelligentsia. At the same 

time, the writer stresses that only a few of its representatives can sacrifice all for the sake of 
the idea. According to Sabyasachi’s concept, the peasantry is incapable of heroism and self- 

sacrifice, and therefore cannot take part in the national liberation movement. Hetc we can see that 
the writer, disappointed with the tactics and results of the national liberation movement of l'U8-l c >22, 
transferred his disappointment to the masses as well, doubting whether they could hold out long. 

That a certain place is relegated to the working i*’iss in the novel is, no doubt, a 
reflection of the fact that the working class recovered sooner than the others from the defeat 
of the national liberation movement. Chattopadhyay was the first in Bengali litetature to attempt 
to analyse the economic situation and the political role of the working class. 

Comparing the chapters of the novel citing the life of the workers with M. Gorky’s 
Mother , we find a certain coincidence of artistic vision. The scenes of povertv, moral depression, 
coarseness and hard drinking in it are akin to the description of life in the woikers’ disttict 
in Mother . Both novels show' up the authors deep sympathy foi the people whose lives were 
crippled by ruthless exploitation. The workers perceive the inhuman conditions of their life as 

something inevitable, and are wary of anything new and unusual, afraid that a strike may 

bring them nothing but suffering. Just as in Gorky’s book, the enthusiasm and rightness of 

1 Passive resistance 
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those who called upon the workers to resist, to fight for their rights, kindle in the hearts of 
the people a timid spark of protest and faith in themselves. 

The arguments used by Talwarkar in addressing the workers coincide with the ideas 
expressed by Andrei Nakhodka in Goiky’s Mother . 

These observations cause us to believe that Chittopadhyay was familiar with Gorky’s novel, 
and this had definitely influenced him in his treatment ol the subject of the working class. 

The prototype of the conspiratoi ial organisation depicted by the writer was evidently the 
revolutionary terroristic society ‘Ghaai’. But in a number oi aspects, the views of the revolu- 
tionary-minded pait of the ‘exticmisl’ underwent a change to suit the authors position. In 
distinction from the ‘extiemists’, who accepted passive resistance as well, Chattopadhyay stresses 
that the only way r to independence lies through coercive revoluti »n. The heio of the novel 
categoi ically rejects individual teimiism as a foim of struggle against the ruling administration. 
The Ghadrans relied on the support of the peasants and soldiers, • whereas Chattopadhava 
transferred his attention to the workeis. 

In Sabyasachi, the author strove to create what, in his opinion, is the ideal image of 

the revolutionary. He is endowed with a great many exceptional personal qualities. But the 

'Doctor’s activities and his organisation are not icvealed to the reader. Though deeply devoted 

to the cause, the ‘Doctor’ is really alone and, therefore, weak, although the author fails to 

remark this, just as he fails to remark the fact that the weakness of the organisation is stipulated 
by the absence of a clear-cut programme, and also by the fact that it admits chance persons 

and builds its work on the revolutionarv devotion of individuals. On a broader plane, its 
solitary natuie is the result of the absence of strong tics with the masses. 

Pother Dahl attracts attention first and foremost by dint of its political colouiing. But 

it also treats of social aspects. The criticism of caste rule is here conducted from there angles : 
caste prejudices as a serious obstruction to personal happiness ; as something contradicting the 
demands of modem life ; and as an obstruction on the road to serving one’s countrv. 

The political and social significance of the novel can hardly be overrated, 

An interesting artistic peculiarity of the novel consists in that its social problems are 
incarnated in images created by realistic means, and the political pioblems, in romantically 

uplifted albeit statical images (with the exception of Talwarkar). The point is that in expressing 
his political views, the writer proceeded not from the reality he knew, but from his ideals or 
'anti-ideals’ (the images of Sabyasachi, Sumitra and Brajendra). 

Noteworthy, also, is the fact that over a third of the novel lies beyond its seeming 
compositional termination. This part was necessary to the writer in order more clearly to 

express his views on the political problems. Everything is subordinated to this aim, and the 
action develops sluggishly. The artistic faults are obviously the result of the novelty of the 

genre, the absence of a corresponding tradition. And yet the writing of Pather Dabi was of 

enormous significance to the development of literature. The novel marked the beginning of the 
politicalisation of literature, paved the way to the political novel of the future. 

The twenties was a time of active literary development in Bengal. The works of the 

young writers, at first united within the framework of the 'ati adhunik ’ 1 trend, served as the 

reason for literary polemics in which R. Tagore and S. Chattopadhyay took part from diverse 
positions. Not only because of their different world outlooks and aesthetic ideals, but also 
because already then the works of the 'young’ contained the rudiments of different trends. 

1 ultra-modern 
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Tagore accented the ‘impropriety’ of replacing the ideal of beauty with ugliness, and Chattopadhyay 
stressed the innovatory and social role of the literature of the ‘ati adhunik’. Actually, they 
spoke of the rudiments of different trends : modernism and progressive literature. 

Both writers replied to this controversy with their work : Tagore with his novel Se$er 
Kabita , and Chattopadhyay with his Prasna. The main problem of the latter novel was 
the possibility and practical feasibility of preset ving, under modern conditions, the traditional, 
spiritual and ethical values. Formerly often holding a dual position in this question, the writer 
now replies to it in the sharp negative. This position is prompted by his Seep concern for 
the welfare of his country. 

The change in the views ot Chattopadhyay on religion was evident in his Father Delhi, 
whose hero believes th.it religion engenders in men timidity and impotence, «and obstructs the 
consolidation of the nation. In Prasna, the discrowning of the religious institutions became 
the leading themr\ Th<^ writer depicted a heroine no longer the victim of conservatism as in 
his earlier w'orks, but who actively fought against it. The moral code, free thinking and atheism 
of this woman were something entirely new, untypical of the times. That is probably why the 
author made her half-English, simultaneously stressing her Indian patriotism. Chattopadhyay 
endowed Kamal with broad erudition unusual in a woman of those days, and this enables her 
to conduct a controversy touching not only upon moral problems, but also on problems of the 
national life. In her arguments, she always wins out over her opponents. Presenting Kamal as 
a kind ot ethical ideal, the waiter likewise endowed her with a great many positive qualities. 

Chattopadhyay accepted neither orthodox Hinduism, nor bourgeois ethics. No doubt, in 
Kamal he saw a kind of palliative of ethics modern in spirit, but without the vices of the 
European West. 

Bearing the burden of osttacism meted to her b\ the society with dignity, Kamal 
finally wins out her dues, and at a time when she performs a most unorthodox act by 
entering into civ*l edlock with Ajit. 

Under the influence of Kamal. many characters change their convictions to a greater or 
lesser degree. She triumphs with the aid ot her intellect and force of character. Actually, 
however, the question of woman’s assertion in society is uprooted from the range of characteristic 
conflicts in reality. Such are the consequences of the circumstance that the object of depiction 
in. the novel is not life so much as the state of the mind. 

Kamal’s image is dually motivated — a contradiction typical of writers of educational realism 
who strove to depict the social milieu and its influence upon man, but simultaneously based 
the hero’s conduct on ‘reason . 

The novel also tries to show what the champion of independence ought to he like. 
Obviouslv, fearing that Prasna might experience the lot of Pather Delhi , which was censured, 
Chattopadhyay wrote of this problem in a veiled way. The author’s ‘anti-ideal’ is incarnated 
in the depiction of ‘asram’. To this is opposed the somewhat mysterious image of the rovolu- 
tionary Rajendra. a member of an underground organisation. The image of Rajendra, like that 
of Sabyasachi, is insufficiently revealed in his actions. Striving to remedy this fault, the writer 
here too resorts to a characterisation of Rajendra through the opinions of the people around 
him, whose great respect he enjoys, regardless of whether they share his views or not, and 
stresses his outer likeness to Gdra. It is noteworthy that the author places Rajendra higher 
than Kamal. His image contains the revolutionary spirit of the youth. The author wishes to 
stress their patriotism, courage, selflessness, to call upon them to be purposeful, resolute, organised 
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and disciplined in the cause of the struggle for independence. All these features are opposed 
to the qualities cultivated in the pupils of ‘asram’. 

It is interesting to note the close typological similarity between the characters of Rajendra 
and Rakhmetov, the hero of N. Chernyshevsky’s novel What Is To Be Done ? 

In the concept of man, as it is disclosed in the novel, the evolution of Chattopadhyays 
humanism is vividly manifested, since from pity and compassion for man he progresses in his 
works towards the assertion of the personality of a new type actively participating in the 
transformation of life. 

From the viewpoint of its ideological content, the novel is an exceptional phenomenon. 
It should be appraised as the writer’s civil exploit. At the same time, Praina marks the 
development in Bengali literature of a new genre— the publicistic social-philosophical novel. The 
sources of the philosophically social novel undoubtedly lie in Tagore's Gora. But Gora has been 
based upon historical material while Prasna , the first work representing this genre, is entirely 

devoted to the problems of vital importance for the contemporaries. 

Chattopadhvay studiedly paid no attention to the development of the plot, and packed it 
with controversies. However, as a result, the dialogue, hardly reflecting the inner life of the 
characters, ‘swallowed’ the development of most of the characters, which renders them statical. 
All this, in the final analysis, is the result of posing too many problems. Nor is this a case 
apart in Indian literature. 

In the novel, the peculiarities of educational and critical realism are interwoven. On the 
other hand, here, as in Pother Dahi. the author uses the artistic methods of romanticism. 

The application by critical realism of the artistic means of romanticism and educational 
realism is a phenomenon fully logical in a literature which took to the path of critical realism 
later than in the rest of the world, and developed fast. This phenomenon is stipulated by the 
incompletion of the stages of romanticism and educational realism in the given literature, and 
the preservation of social-political conditions, whose reaction these artistic methods were. 

Despite the existing opinion about the limitations of Chattopadhyay’s creative diapason, 
he ib, to my mind, a versatile writer who shows a sensitive reaction to the throbbing pulse of 
his time. His works of different periods reveal close ties with the awakening of Bengal’s and 
all of India’s national self-cr nsciousness. His works enable one to understand the most important 
problems underlying the development of the Indian society. 

Though a profoundly national writer, at the same time, as Tagore put it, "he has guided 
the Bengali novel nearer to the spirit of modern world literature. No small role in this was 
played by his acquaintance not only with West European, but also with Russian literature. 
Above l cited examples ot Gorky’s and possibly Chernyshevsky’s influence on his work. To 
this should be added that he highly valued the work of the great Russian writer L. Tolstoy. 
Stressing in one of his articles the profoundly democratic nature of Russian literature, Chattopadhyay 
called upon Bengal’s writers to use it as a sample : 

"If the literature of this accursed, boundlessly suffering country manages, like Russian 

literature, to fuse with the troubles, joys, and suffering of the layers of society lying at the very 

bottom ol the social ladder, it will be able to hold a worthy place not only among the Indian 

literatures, but also among the literatures of the world.’’ 
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Echoes From The East 




The studies and views on Saratchandra appearing here are echoes 
from the past. These are hy men of letters who were mostly 
contemporaries of the author. The sources of the essays are not 
easily accessible. The collection gives only a glimpse of the 
contemporary apprc.««iMnn of the gieat genius of Saratchandia, 
the man and artist. It is presented here to acquaint the readei 
with the deep impact the author had made in his life-time on 
the eminent thinkeis of this land. 

These cutical studies, while levealing the extent of recognition 
of Saratchandta’s genius by stalwarts and scholars of those 
days, provide a telling contrast to the attempt made h\ a section of 
the picsent-dav intellectuals to pla\ it down. 

The contents of this part aie artanged in a . hionologic. ' 
sequence. An English version accompanies each of the es->a\s which 
weie onginallv written in Bengali. 

Dinesh Chandra Sen’s Sarat-Pratibha ( The Genius of Saratchandra ) 
was wiitten when only the first few works of Saratchandra had 
appealed in pnnt. The essav was published in the Bharatbaisa in 
its Magh issue, 1323 B.S. (l l )17). 

Manik Bandvopadhyay’s studv of Ses Praina appeared m an 
anthology entitled Sarat- Bandana (ed. Natendra Dev) brought out to 
celebrate the filtyseventh biithduy of Saratch indra (l'»32>. The novel 
Praina had appeared only a year cailiei, stirring up a literary 
debate in its wake. 



Rabindranath Tagore read his address To Saratchandra on the occasion of 
the sixtvfiist birthday celebration of Saratchandra at a special ceremony 
of ‘Rabibasar’ at ‘Prafulla-Kanan’ in Beliaghata (Calcutta) on 25 Aswin, 

1343 B.S.(l')3f»). It was published in the Bichitra in its Agrahayan 
issue, 1343 B.S. (103<>). 

An Original Genius by Srikumar Banerjee appeared in the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika in its issue of January 17, 1038, the day 
following the death of Saratchandra, 

Conflict between Instinct and Ideal by Subodh Chandra SenGupta 
appeared in the above-mentioned issue of the Amrita Bazar Patrika. 

The Great Message of Saratchandra by Suniti Kumar Chatterji 
was published in the Hindusthan Standard in its issue of January 
23, 1038. 

Subhas Chandra Bose's homage was published in the Bharatbarsa 
in its Phalgun issue, 1344 B.S. (1038), under the title Adarsa Mdnab 
Saratchandra (Saratchandra : The Ideal Man). The last paragraph printed 
here in the homage has been taken from the Presidential address 
delivered by Subhas Chandra at the Haripura Congress in Gujarat in 
1038. This portion was published in the Chaitra issue of the Bharatbarsa, 

1344 B.S. (1038). 

Poet Nazrul Islam paid his homage in verse form to his great 
compatriot. It has been taken from Saratchandrer Jibani O Sahitya 
Bichar by Apt Kutnar Ghosh. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika and Hindusthan Standard are daily English 
newspapers published from Calcutta. Bharatbarsa and Bichitia are the 
titles of two Bengali monthlies. 
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affna acn aiwi-aife®< a??ai^.a ac»*i aWfa sii^a cwfnaw 1 cafasiw, n,ai afaafa aim atwicnn surao $^v- 
ij^niin 5^c® aicn 1 si-fa^ ®i^aca> ncim nai nfaw, a^ [ ti^ f®fa >rfa 5 la ®iwiai^a aifsar afa®i si<ja«ja ^aiaia 
5 §aia a®n»ft awa, a^awn 5 i®ia aiBln aica i-fitw aifnai aiaif(ra nifeir amra sea SaWtfam m^a nfnc® aiena” 1 
?tin at'a ai^ia cani a*tai^a cv.swa s;® >aaa cnr*!a bfna aaaif^mwco ai? af«ica <3 'Si'jif ^ 5a ar 1 amaiaa saw 
biaa^fsin ®icacnn acai aaia ewa niie? . ®i$i awe ®m alar ®i$iai csk 1 >aaa ca caiaia n^a aiarant, ca<s nwra 
®a? fawn ctwais aac» wia wfnt® ®ia$ 1 f, =i 5 ai ®ism fefa^fa nnfnairea, ®i%m cnwl 6 ^ «n nc®n am 
.11$ : cwwpn ca^a a^ain, anam^n mf«nn 6 fac^fsm« c>,^a cniafaen miceii afv^ai Swa s^aics, cnwWn$r ®imia 
s 5 ai fames 1 caieiJn San, Bfns^fsin aesicna cnica^jen ^sna >an 5 i faeaan -aies ca S^ini s/fa® ai^jcan a®a ^^mca 1 
waenn asw®i -a® cnat ca. >anTs cmaa, ^ms nf^awl •q ni'snsa^fa bfnesn f«®anin aiy.^n S^ean T®fa a®ia 
nfamwa 1 ^Siw ^’a aima na >aa' f®ln fsSwin aiinsican nif?cn ^fa® 5$ai<s f«®enn cat^art ®ia^ r^mwa 1 
waeasnt f«®n cani^aiwa afam^ ®nam aifwnn ^fa ®<3 ca f®®en Jpia area, ®i?t ^fnmfs 1 ‘af«®am^’ 
'.\ T r^A aifanm a® " 5 i®a® auaifan-^infs’tai sftcsuncas saw aifant nfnm ewaw a?®? aw 1 in$ ca Mai®r 

cf^can sacan amw mcaa, f®fa a^caacnn 51c® f®®nci wfamn c^is^ain bifaOi sif$w f^mesa 1 ^ijcan mf®sua, 
•Pjcaa niM, ®i 5 in aisftcacan San $i?i$m , ana caican acai «i^ antn®w nfnm fames 1 
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s^falfc fawr sites : Tufa* sea stcaa* ami cat a^fslfc cnai *?ac® aisa ara ait i >nt w sfaosa 
ancimw 5t-®wli* csifr ®raa snfac®c« ; sisht caiacasa ®wcs«iia canHic®« caa stai Sftaro i 
©waai^a awi sriai asfaaia «ca sw ^ canff afsrat fcfcaifaa s “Sfa aif. fas afaaiesa. mf*i ® «isr tfa ait i 
*rcaa f®®a ftaitca c£i c$i a*fac®cs i*’ jj^a j-swlfc wra ai^it^fca ^3*®ra n?c^a sfa aifa "*tf®ica csiwa 
*va srrfaar Slimes i *it fafoi sfai, sfaa « ipf?® ^isft«a eiataa a® aranrtf « aiwa arwuc* 
atfaa'l cai«r a-w , basics i aSMna caw jw aw® aiwi sna-oasTf«t® sprefa vi^caa &sa star Sliaics i 
cat cacaa a?asr a^a ®r?t 5t-®ns1& aiasia « aica*i ^faic® aiai aia : aiarantcas &sia *n®r aaa 5a a^ar 
ar^aia »ai aiaiaifn, sqona, <3 aaais^w a?®t asfac® srifncda, aiaranf ®na 3-«aas pps 5a «ntd 1 aiaian 
*r*f-e«wwi fa«wt vat armra fafnc®a. aiara«ft f*5c®t 5a «ntc® ataft sta at 1 Tap^j caaa> >33 afacaa. aiara«fto 
<wi a>ii»wi1& a>fac® ®tcj eaica six. jistri f®fa 3a aitcaa ; 5a fa«6a Si?ia facaa a® cifomfsd, ®«nH $rctct 
aitc® ?taifs*i. faa stc® f®* vicaa ama sidi va^itc® 1 aaa aicaa arc^i ssfaara swi cashes afaar 
aitc®fsc«ia. ®na« ^w'Ihi aicaa faaf caasvn >3?ac«w wr, ai?ic® &?ia %as wfsai aitcsfsd cat asm s*f atfaai 
v$i?ia ai®r iisra a>ica fa3f*ic«ata ac®i araitc® snfaaifscda 1 aiaia^l $i?ia aiara casfv^sd sifaar aifnai «iaif«faf 
ar.aa 5 i?a!«t snfac® ce^t ai^caa 1 asaiHcst va^a^ a**isi ara^ 3^ an »it i «ia5 

aiwcaia Sail a»ia : aa^aq «iaca«iia 5-iwf& ^ara ca^a a^ac^a ^Isf-s foaicsR. ^a a'faic®^ ^wa^ aaa ®[*r 
awai ara wr 1 

‘aoa jpi'vfi'a caatft a$^ ai«iiaa 1 ac^ afeiaiTsi, ara aSWaa cacsa aca >s«av? jara ?^ai SSarfea 1 

ca aS?ataa aa 1 aS?afaa auft «i?ia fcwcaa - M^ia aa : Uj a^ftW vsiya ai^aai— '^i5nw 

5i?r ca erica ar. ca aa ©ifac® area ai 1 a^faf? ^1 afaai ai^ca. «as«na ®?%ia «ta^i 1 

aSftrfira C5wf& ®i?ia ?a®i-a55a, ®wa ca^raa. ‘«naara' afaar fsaia® faaia aaa ®T?®ar caa, ®aa 

are iiwaica fas >aas 5 r 5^ai end » fg ^^1 a$ai aaa ca ai^a a<aicaa a r °t >a^as iri^r^a >aa^ c®i«ncas 

faai caff^faa f^wfi xalb fiat aicaa sifia, ®aaaia ®i5ia sjJ® <3 ©ificaa aif^c® a*awa aiiwa tiai 

aififaia ®a csiai^aia aaaaia s^f«— iit 5^16 a**ff ■’jaa 1 isaaana am ana ca aia ; 5 fnwa acai ca 

a-a< *pta s-^air fnaica. ®i?ia aicaa ^V.5 ca &fw fsa «i?r afaar fnaics> -sr^ia ^ wif^ao 1 fas^ ®i5ic® 

®i5ia aim-aafi «acamca s|ai af^aics 1 ana -naia^ araica- faaf®«ica a<j? faaia a^c® 

afacan 1 ara afaa s "«ti, Sfa eiifa ; aiifw SVica ®ua §?ai® afaa ai, aufa ®ia 5^aif^ 1” jjsai? fwaf 

i.fainfa aiar .n mat nc^ra Scafaia faaf ?tar af?a. aicaa ^if® : 'Sinfrc ®T?ia dfdia^a, 5^ ra 

*•* 

alas cama, «wiaafs* auai. aaais fa«a«ifd, fa^-a^f® ai ai^ai asta %lar af^a 1 .aaa fnaanf ®i?ia af® 
a® ‘ 5 i®ii 5 ia a>facan ( ^a c® 5 fi^caa « aiara asfacan, ca-’iaa ®aca Jad-a-Sa ®fa«icaa ana ca afaca 3151 
a>faca, I5.1 anwai aaa ^Taidw, ®«ia ■si^f ii?ai«fta aiai ai aiwia «naicna ®na c®ia ca>)^saaaai afo«r ar 1 
‘si'vf ai®ifaasa-r*i ®aic*;S caa 5^-1 1 >a^ a«aai®icaa afaaf® 1 cat ai^adi as® a^fa. ®i?i cafaa aiaia*ft 
®i%ia iiica.i ^ca aicaa a^waaia aia ^faaif^wa, ®aa saa^aia *ar ®ail 6 caiaaf"a® aca Swan afaat 
fantaifeda 1 a^a ‘sir asnfS CTfsta aesf^a "if* man ®faai f*tnaata ai^aiaa asf"»f® a>faar fiaifed 1 faai a*;®ia, 
®if® «!•"*( asaia “i-.Kai'j ®i%ia &faa^id ®it«ica sfia^ afac® diTaaicta 1 

»i«ai3 ®sasft ®^ fantaicsa— ®i%r anata faasf a? an»54 cam ?taici? 1 aft iaa»a acaa aara ®ia : fa^ 
«ra?a^[ ia« »iii ?tc® ®i?i *na ait 1 tsr «f?ia ws a®st sjraaann asfaaici? 1 a^ aacaa ca? >33 awKcaa 
3i*n43ti® ac?. ®i?i snaicaa ma, 4 i?ia t^ia sot i ca*iaiat at S?ia S**if<g ai ?tc® -nita 1 >33 aisit ca 
car.?a aifaasifanf. ®i?i at? 1 ®iasft asicdi esed c®Kd *ntai ®if®aw « ^c*ia fa^ ®i?icas mcaa 



Ca*ft Oie *faca ; CWSa gat sp^^M Slfgt® e&a, $g 5 rl«tW e$CS Siraat 3 T 5 I faw'«T asfaia *1lfa I CT5 
eg gtff atfasg asfacg ‘anca-a cwg « ca»it sigaicg aicas aot ®t$g’ a^fa^ja as^fi asfaca aifa i fas<g gsajaff'wi 
ow aaw ; eg a?faa ®ft«n centra gifgca, aiei ca* afaca *nca ? straiwa faaca ca am sn«g, fafg aaw araa 
gscag « aia^w *ra *cag ; fafg et&ggsigcga «na to nr i rigsaai •at T^ansi easea* »? fggcaa a«wj>f gw *cgg gi ; 
acaa grace eg ewe ea, Set aiei elca a? i at wi sjgti&a— otagif e^ca gctpna gi^sig cg*ft toi&u c*rgi$giwg t 
ga& aistwa aw wK Hat, gsjwg geeg : a «(5 Jfeiar w ? ifsrar ?cg>a c*s$ geeg i ggg aaicg g&gi Sieiar 
Tacstwa |fawi, agg aieiar arc *tf?ca Bifeww, ?*& wf$:a aifaegg at i «ta<iai^ -fa^a ceor. ‘atwa ^afa’, 
*cstsfT*rf«f’ a*fa w*f aacas aiigg e 5 ca« mw asfaar crgi&aeeg i e*ig ^tat, fa^a si a. giaiggfa ga ate atm ? 
^aifaa cast castg ■fa Sw>, ca-ta sH'risgta sjs «nsg asfagi ewca fgeeigg giiaea aiei am gig at i arat 
e&aa we ca«ft ^laflg 5 $ca arca -at ac^a Saa awta ag njifga ; viat e!'.aa %tg 4 sa ate*ftm e&a 
attaa— $ei§ ^wai gaagi^g. gwa ^cg^l 6 fsca cgfgca ^ti? i a§a. “ti^fafea aiaigicS cag <3 ate at>ai&a faaaa 
4 ca aT«iat gtg 4 fa <3 at ca. Setat fgg^aei 1 Sewa «jf*fgfg 1 wta "sifg^ wig fggcg cag caiaia altera 

sflaaw ggi ^faca Saf^a eg, oit fa?ic -15 w*w -T-Tagi a«tt } n?r,i ? *[? ^tiast'n a ai^st snig cawa wa 
it^S '4 ; Set caw 5^^ W’? 4 ac c ra si* ^ifia &^ca, C 4 at®tca ' otcea >£$ ®iH^w 1 gs, ^tfiiafa “taaat^a 
c*i«tra ®nvat cahca 1 ia^afac^a spi ^ ^ H^aiTe ai^gi Set strawa «piw <as fgW fuisigic§ 1 ^jg 
^la astvat »taaai^a c<?taig ’ii^ 1 aut otcea aicsti wlatcaiig stt^if «4 s?st 1 ^a-ra^e afaaia oww otevigta 

S’ta 4 i^i^ai ■snee, c^-aiw "tafttg Jicee *iet -sSsj i grewa wa ^tf»i^®i w s -si^gig caia^f*t »t^gi« ^tgig^a 
■g^ta ca*t bf«ic«Te»t : wigicaa aiet ’K& aif, atrsr^wa detest aiet aifsfgt af^ata «a estei 1 

Ta^[ <3 ®tna<ta at^i^iTaatcit at sice ’tint at'? afea, atei atwtw'fta sn^ruw fai^a e^gt c<tq 1 «afl» ^asft 
>1*1 at, caw afaatca aia iafaas stea strata fit siiw, aca »t*c‘?ia sices ai^r ^ gsroRj f>p 
e^gt >riv?i^.a aica ; fasg ^g^caa ^aiTba sji^g^r atet awfot <3 >iei asfaca *nca sir 1 ca aasst ata w«ra, 
\sieta Saatca ^ffa^ e^gr atfegt gt?t 1 ‘aicaa ^?a’ s la^a ceoT af^gr atia> as«nfi> ca»t ^atca atfacaa 1 

•taaai^a ‘baaw’ Sa'tiwiIfT aj aria owt 1 aat a^aat <3 jraa a#ai aifvfgr atg, «a^ ca c»tar 
eg, 4 faeta ativTCW ^1^ 1 ‘baata* Sagteiasw 1 >wfi 5 snfagtai cacgw ?«tTapa <3 q-ft ^ 

b*a*tta Taare aslaarfe^i : stag l^csa ^sias«i *4 «fiTagi« erata Taa?S on*ia asfagifecsia, Tas^ ^fa^tcas a:et 

faatcea ^ota* aa*ia *rca aat »i!«gi cm?i i aw saata <3 gaaa caa «ti? e^nce ; gag ?gst ^<p?tcsjsg gsg r g^at 
e^fcg btTasgt airggi grata afa «i«iaigt atfeca eggitea ag ai^gice 1 ateta atwa aa asgg ®tf®gt gig. eg ag 
aieia g^i 1 ta»^[ Baaicgg ga^i, gi^ai ca*t ga^cas ggjgag wra 4 ?agi aieiw eg a asfagt aitggife 1 

g«ra ^aa-ii fa^$ gat g-*ff ^aanWaaica g.11 af^gi m</\, -.gg >a^ eta’era gegica ga$t cawai? e^aia asgi, 
a*$i 5 ^<g 1 hi«ii fa^ai siagra ai^gi B«Rig gagw ang asfaca aiai efegg 1 fas 3 g aifeca gieiw ai,g asfagi «M»ft 
aiii^gi Tgcgg. egg aisia &-n eiTaaa 4 ifgca ?n?gsi ; iafg -pfagi faaet gp^a g« Bita aaga awig 
sfiSi^gitew, aier gaaai^ g«a gs*iig swi^giceg 1 6 ®mg gaga sigi aileca cmas aaig acag ;u$, 

♦u^caTecgg 1 Bita a^ga aca aa>bi aug eica afagi giceat caiaica? aigta ggig asfagi 6 *aig rigig 

»jci&ia ai^V.a SaHa e^wg 1 ga^ aigsi mwtf ^asilai 4 ii elai 1 gigta geg glgsi, aieia cewl^tas 

wieg g?ai aifecaa gca >cas gicsa aiasita alacacs 1 aim c^fgai gag; giei c>rTgg, aieica aieia e^tga aia f* 
aisi gec®$ caian gi§ca aica 1 sagig '*ira M agg asfaca gi -giTggi atiTggifgcgg, aatsa gem ^cas aara 
s^gt -gnaigsia'g asfaca muggifecgg- ana gaga *icm> 'g fsr«ig eiaatifga atigwa « j:cga Sag 1 fg>$ ggg;a 

^4 c^ibi cBicga ei&i ca>e cwlgg gi 1 eg ewteas agra asfaai ai$a garoa gaa fmwptr 4 fa«i 1 Sggngasia 



faT«i?n«3, *ra^ g*if«m, gifaa, amis 3 j* ®«ri 4f53, <m3 act auif gii^t ®iifac*i cg?ja <a c®w3$ ?^ncw ; 

>*1®^ tiiaia ca *iwi gUforcs- -si?! fag$ «mr ca3 31 : B<*t3icag aiiTac® cafw ct»t xwsg «ii$ 

sits i <a$ cnna wia sjai «c3t> i $%ic3 c^ac^t ^rawi 3ifef®!gs ^f« « awa Bfgtag «w a'rT“i® 

5 ^?nre i fa aiaig cs^ra 35^ ®itia fBgaw g^si gsfggifa 3 , 3 isi x$ xwfS eta a*uf«t® 5 §c®cs, 3*33*5 

4 m x<*£ »if^?ii f&caa <4 ^fgg®! sp;c$g ^3i Ssfarai afac®f**t, saf 5 3151$ ^gnstoac? i <i eta, 

■atmic® ®ngit 3 ca 4 m »ftcg *ihg ff6>;i <r*c 3 c* i Bifa fagiNi Warn Santas aaa sfifac® 6 if 5 a, ^33 a$w> 

brfa rfiow w a it c*f-i i aga; ®ifgc3fea. lastia -siia xs* faai;. ^fggicea ; fa - 3 ®> 5 ia sigcgg ctci 

*wfa af® fania T’Jt^j fafa 571® fa-115 a:a-i ait 1 Baaia iift gsfggi gfaa : ‘-smicgst faaifs 1” «$ iiyj 

acts stfifags sta: ca n%~s stm afad 1 fag 6«wi 315m s^'ig am«i ^fgic® aicgg ait; a*ii®gi«p 
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The genius of Saratchandra 


Dinesh Chandra Sen 


It was some eight or nine months ago that I struck up an acquaintance with 
Sri Saratchandra Chattopadhvay . I was coming down the stairs of the Senate House. On the 
nearby pavement stood Sudhi Babu ( Sri Sudhindranath Thakur ). He was engaged in conversa- 
tion with somebody. As his eyes fell on me, he spared me a few words before venturing the 
question pointing to the person beside him : 'Don't you know this brilliant novelist Sarat Babu ?’ 

I said in retort . 'I don't remember having read any of his books. Could you name a few 
for me Sudhi Babu mentioned some titles, all equally unfamiliar to me. Tm yet to be 
favoured with complimentary copies’ , was my defensive reply. It was at this point that 

Sarat Babu broke in : 'Supposing I give you one, are you sure that you’ll read it ?* 'Can't 
swear, hut you may take a chance, anyway’ , I returned in a derisive vein. In fact, I had half 
a feeling that the gentleman before me, modest in dress and thin in appearance, was just one 
of the contemporary publisners* hacks. Sudhi Babu's eulogy was, to my mind, prompted by 
common courtesy. Now-a-days story-writers are ubiquitous in the realm of Bengali literature. 
Their products are relished by ladies of the neo-aristocratic society who find it convenient to 
loll about in bed the clock round after leaving the domestic chores in the hands of the cook 
and the maid. 

Three or four months after that chance meeting I got a gift packet of books from 

Gurudas Babu's publishing concern. One day I started reading just casually one of these which 
had the title Bindur Chhele. Two of these books — Bindur Chhele and Ranter Sumati — whisked me 
off, as it were, to a new universe. The characters seemed to be wonderfully alive and articulate. 
Writers are usually bent upon creating two kinds of characters — good and bad, endowed with 
countless merits and demerits respectively. A tyrant is always torturing and a meek sufferer is 

always tolerating the blows. There are writers who, in an attempt to fabricate pathos, make an 

elder brother evict his younger brother's widow from the ancestral homestead dragging her by 
the dishevelled locks, while the poor lady, a consumptive, desperately clings to her husband’s 
abode in an overwhelming display of conjugal devotion. There are others who, with the same 
end in view, make an elder brother pawn his ploughshare to meet the expenses of educating 



his younger brother for the legal profession, while the latter, in return, emboldened by an 

opulent father-in-law and his own roaring practice, drives out of home his ever-accommodating 

merciful benefactor, still prayerful for his welfare. It cannot, however, be said that such 
descriptions of high-handedness do not, at times, draw out a tear of real sympathy. But the 
authors seem determined on whitewashing the characters they propose to extol and black-dyeing 
those they plan to cohdemn. Moreover, their tendency to portray senseless barbarity as a 

nourisher of pathos betrays extreme ignorance of literary art. Once I went to see a famous 
play. A particular scene struck me as horrid. A boy was laid flat on the stage.* His uncle, covet 
ing his property, was poisoning him to death. He had gagged the hoy's mouth and was parting his 

lips from time to time in order to pour the drug in his mouth. The bo>’s agonised convulsions 

were adding to the excitement of the spectators. It is rather easv to dish out such pathetic stuff. 
Perhaps in the same way an actor, actually vomiting on the stage by way of producing a grotesque 
effect, can easily win the day. 

But the canons of creative art are not that vulgar. To depict a character to the life it 

is necessary to temper vices with virtues. It is then only that we can recognise it as one of 

us. RSma is, of course, an ideal hero ; hut Valmiki has endowed him with qualities universal 
to flesh and blood. The great epic poet did not certainly try to create an idol. After leaving 
the house of Guhak, he spent a night on the branch of a large tree. All aiound it was 

impenetrably dark, wild beasts were howling. He held his beautiful spouse Sita to his bosom 
in a warm embrace like a tree supporting a wind-swept creeper. All on a sudden, smarting 
with unbearable pain like a black cobra, Ramachandra heaved a sigh and said to Lak$mana : 
"Have you ever heard of a father forsaking an ever-obedient son like me in this manner ? 
King Dasaratha is a henpecked coward, to be sure. You’d better he starting back for Ayodhva 
or else, Kaikevi is sure to poison my mother to death.” On the eve of Rama’s forest-exile 

Kau&dya remarked : "Ramachandra is accustomed to snuggling down in bed resting his head 

on a soft pillow. How can he go to sleep with his head propped up on his arm as hard as 
an iron bar >M Krittibas ( in his Bengali version of the original Sanskrit ) has omitted these 
portions lest Rc.in.i should appear harsh. Lak$mana’s angry outburst, "Ham$yc pitaran brddhan 
Kaikcyyasaktamanasam 1 ” does not echo in the Bengali version. Hanuman’s first impression of 
RavaQa is thus summed up by Valmiki * "What a solemn and majestic appearance ! How can 

Rama, of all persons, challenge him to fight ?” So the Rama of Valmiki is not just a goody- 

goody type, nor is Ravana an out-and-out scoundrel. 

Great poets and writers do not create their characters according to scriptural injunctions 
or any predetermined code of social conduct. Their imagination elevates them to a realm where 
they can give shape to life-like characters. Whatever they visualize vividly are reflected in their 
works. A conscious effort at portraying the ideal has sc Mom resulted in a production of high 

literary worth. This world is compounded of weal and aoc, light and darkness, merits and 

demeiits. Hete we cannot think either of eminence or of nobility in absolute terms. In the 

Himalayas there arc caves deep enough to afford a glimpse of the core of the earth. 

Saratchandra has filled a long-felt want in Bengali literature by introducing us to real life 
characters in his fiction. A woman as dangerous as an infuriated snake may possess flowerlike 
tenderness of heart. An elder brother remains his original modest and generous self even when the 
younger brother's wife comes out with a long tongue to vilify him — not for a moment does he 
crave the mercy of the insolent woman. He may even go to the extent of living in a cottage beside 
his rich brother’s house and work hard to keep body and soul together. The young mischief-monger 

1 I will kill our old father who is blindly attached to Kaikeyi 
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of the village is also a rare specimen of tender-heartedness -unparalleled, one might say, in Bengali 
literature. Some of his prominent characters have prominent blemishes ; still they possess 
elements of greatness. Even a golden character like NarSyaijl is affectionate to a fault and 
winks at the lapses of the object of her affection. The writer has drawn her pictures mingling 
the gooJ as also the bad in her, none of these coming out in a single dull colour. Just as the 
human world is a variegated pattern of virtues and blemishes, the characters depicted by him 
are similarv illumined in some aspects and darkened in others. On the whole, their strong 
and weak points fa ingle in a peculiar way to stamp each as a unique and full-blooded personality. 
So intense is the writer’s compassion that he has traced the hidden springs of affability even 
in characters obviously ill-tempered, sulky and senseless. Eugene Sue's Madame Rongc and Victor 
Hugo’s Hunchback of Notre Dame are exquisite creations because of their inner graces despite 
a repulsive exterior." It is because such writers have shown us the innermost recesses of the 
human heart that we have come to realise that beauty may reside in apparent ugliness. To 
piescnt a woman entirely devoid of worldly wisdom as the heioine is not quite easy for a 
novelist. But in the case of Kusum in Pandit Masai the omniscient God w ho has full knowledge 
of her heart seems Himself to have empowered the novelist to unlock it for intimate observation 
and accurate portrayal of its splendour. Kusum’s sulkiness and fits of anger, broadbased on 
unheard-of love for husband have permeated all her lapses with an intoxicating charm. We 
have learnt to love even the mischievous propensities of the indomitable boy-hero Ram. The 
overpowering sympathy of the writer has forcibly compelled us to love some such tilings as 
may naturally appear blameworthy at first sight. Ram nicknamed his granny ’Witch' ; threatened 
to cut down the grafted mango saplings of the doctor's garden and to set fire to his house ; 
gorged himself with cucumbers stolen from neighbours’ orchards ; and, to crown all, pelted a 
guava at his elder (step)-brothcr’s wife, a mother unto him, so as to make her suffer from a 
swollen eye. But all these misdeeds, mellowed by the writer’s extraordinary affection, appear 
graceful to us. Saratchandia possesses, in a great measure, the cardinal virtues of love and 
sympathy — virtues which lead a mother to ignore her child's faults and to preserve him in the 
nectar of tender emotions. As a result, he imparts a sort of motherly tenderness to a reader’s 
heart and remoulds his attitude. I am yet to read a Bengali story so delightfully perfect as 
Ranter Sumati . Ram lost himself in his affection towards his (step)-brother’s wife, although it 
was the very same affection that fostered all the waywardness of his nature. I do not know 
of any other present-day Bengali writer giving artistic vent to such intense pathos. The pathos 
inherent in innumerable cc iternporary short stories pales into insignificance before that of Ranter 
Sumati . In point of fact, we treat all the shortcomings of Ram with the leniency oC a 
mother’s judgement. Whatever their ethical implications, the writer has invested them all with a 
sweetness native to the Vaishnaba idea of Kr§na’s Brindaban . episode where all the baser 
instincts have been bargained away for love. The figure of Naiayani cooking the meal for 
Ram to the neglect of her husband’s pledge is lit up by flashes of ideal motherhood like 
Raphael’s ’Madonna’. One cannot read the relevant portion dcscnbing the preparation and offering 
of the meal without shedding tears. I was reading it out to the veteran critic Akshaychandia 
Sarkai. He remarked with tearful eyes: 'You've aggravated my eve-trouble.' 

Another creditable feature of his stories is that they are totally free of prolixity. 
Now-a-days stones abound in digressions, especially nature-descriptions, blunting the real purpose 
of the story element. Saratchandra’s language is marked by restraint ; a few deft and pithy touches 
reveal the inmost depth of his characters. The verbosity of ordinary writers often obscures the 
traits of their chief characters. 

Ranter Sumati , as I have already said, is probably the best of Saratchandra’s stories. In a small 
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compass it contains a multitude of events each with the singularity of the canto of an epic. Ram 
stood on balancing himself on one leg ; but when his cousin Gobinda proposed to teach him the feat 
he was rewarded with a smart slap on the face. Narayani smiled at the scene. Ram lectured 
incessantly while planting the banyan sapling in the courtyard ; Gobinda fetched a bowl of water 
and pointed to a branch ; Ram was quick enough to warn him against such gestures because 
they would stunt the growth of the tree. Ram fenced the sapling to ward off Kali, the 
mischievous cow. His little cousin watched Ram extract glue from hoe! 1 pulp with the help of 
a broomstick. Ram was busy making a bird’s cage with slender bamboo strips. All such 

thumb-nail sketches open before our wondrous gaze golden vistas of the world of boyhood. 
Overtopping all the boyish performances is the presence of the cvei-indulgent 'baudidi' (Naiayani) 
suffering for his sake myriads of rebukes while taining the genial influence of her affection 
on all affairs. All the characters in this shoit narrative aie portrayed wirti delicate touches, 
each different from the other but all equally prominent like the clay idols made by the famous 
artisans of Krishnanagai*. But they are so very natural that we are often unmindful of the 

skill that goes into their making. A brief analysis will make it clear. Nitya, the maid, is 

outspoken to a degree ; she knows the ins and outs of the household where she has completed 

a long career. The little servant Bhola, though of tender age, is attached to his master by 
indissoluble ties of faithfulness, devotion and friendship. Nfuayanfs mother is a familiar type in 
Bengali households for ever playing the role of a peace-breaker. Docile as he is, the elder (step) 
brother, is very much inclined to lend his ears to evil counsel- only a lurking fear of his 

wile holds that instinct in check. 

And peeping out from behind such principal figures are a few minor characters no less 
vivid even by casual touches. Lest he should be called upon to give witness on behalf of the 
doctor, an old patient blurts out : "I haven’t heard his statement. My ears are buzzing, thanks 
to a heavy dose of quinine.” Thus in a word or two a timid rustic is clearly brought into 
our view. All such strange episodes and characters together with an accumulation of domestic 
details have a kaleidoscopic quality and invest the filial attachment between Narayani and Ram 
with superb gra^e. Her grief-stricken, measured utterances shed a peculiar lustre on her deep 

motherly affection. How very restrained that affection is can be exemplified by referring to some of 
her occasional gestures and remarks. When Narayani’s mother brought her some milk and began 

to coax and cajole and finally pester her with a diatribe in order to make her drink it, she obliged 

her with a sip or two. At this point lesser writers would have embellished the narrative with 

Narayanfs protestations. But the author simply said that Narayani was not in the mood for 

bandying words and so she sipped off the milk. She found the milk bitter to the taste like poison, 
no doubt, but she had to drink it only to get rid of the sting of her mother's remarks which were 
still more bitter. Even when she was dying for a bit of news about Ram, she did not accept the 
report of her merciless mother who had vengefully come to -»outid her, with a flourish of trumpets, 
as it were, about the wretched condition of Ram wdiich had all the while been gnawing at her heart. 
On the other hand, Narayani concealed her overwhelming cuiiosity and tried to gather information 
about Ram from different sources. In contemporary Bengali literature such artistic restraint is rare. 
But this is exactly how the deepest filial affection works itself out and Suratchandia has dealt with 

this psychological aspect with a few', almost negligent, touches — a feat often impossible to achieve 

even by means of detailed description. 

The story Rawer Sumati is rounded off with an extremely natural conclusion. As I have 
already said, Narayani's affection emboldened Ram to act the lu.d everywhere. He always looked 
upon her as his own, while disowming her hus' i >nd who was a step-brother to him. Narayani 

1 A fruit w'ith a hard outer crust and glutinous pulp 
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mother unto her and he could think of nothing else. It was just beyond him to regard her as 
belonging to a different family. That she would grow old and die was an outrageous suggestion to 
him. Her own son was his constant companion whom he dearly loved. When his long-cherished 
idea of such a vital bond of kinship crumbled, Ram became quite other than he was. The boy 
who, being called upon to fend foi himself with the only possession of the small bundle of his 
belongings, sent Bhola to ask Narayani for a rupee for incidental expenses and the boy who had 
thieatened to cut down the grafted mango sapling in the doctor’s orchard are cast in different 

moulds altogether* The latei Ram was not even a shadow of his earlier self. A great change came 

over him almost overnight. He lost his footing and his disillusionment was complete. But all this 
sapped the vital essence ol his bov hood natuie. It was at this crucial moment that Narayani 
humhlv begged of her mother to quit her household. Ram now hastened to request Narayani to 
let the old ladv stiv*on. He also promised not to pester her any more. Finally he gave Narayani 
a definite assistance that he had become a good bov. So, from now on, it became irrelevant to the 
pur pise of the narmtive whether she would prolong her stay or not. Good 'sense at last dawned on 
Ram. Hut is to sav, the child in him, ever so sweet m his pranks and at once so indomitable 
and tender-hearted, with his whims curtailed and yet totally dependent on others was shocked 
into a sombre calm. Henceforward, like the rocky bank of a river resisting the rush of waves, 
he would put with all the petty tvrannies of Digambari including taunting, facial gestures and 
cursing. When this becomes clear to us we are no longer interested in the matter of Digambari's 

presence in the family. And the story here reaches its natural conclusion in the culmination 

of filial love. When, on hearing her mother call down fatal curses on Ram, Narayani uttered 
the single woid ‘Ma !’, her deep-toned voice, trembling with genuine wrath, testified the 
profundity of this filial love. The inherent charm of the word ‘Ma’ was converted into the 
fuiy of thundei and set the heart of Digambari a-quiver with terror. In this way, Saratchandra 
has succeeded in animating his character with a marvellous economy of expression. 

Saratchandra has illustrated a theme which has struck me as wonderful. It happens to be 
the quintessence of Vaishnaba religion ; but he has not derived it from Vaishnaba scriptures. Rather 
it has manifested itself spontaneously in his heart. Briefly, the theme may be stated as follows. 
Great affection does not spring from blood-relation alone. It is a gift of God and He creats it at will. 
It can take root anywhere. Mother is not the sole possessor of affection. Bindu, who was an embodi- 
ment of vanity, touchiness and bcautv, proved herself more than a mother into a dark skinned child 
nestling closely to her bosom. Conventional ethics of family relations may direct us to draw the line 
in matteis of affection, and a iybody transgressing it may earn our opprobrium as a witch trying to 
outdo the mother herself. But human nature has an unrestricted range, there is no knowing whereat 
will stop disporting itself. The Soul that resides in us makes next of kin of strangers and strangers of next 
of kin without regard for prescribed laws. According to the Vaishnabas, this motiveless love is not 
subjected to material conditions and is far gieater than the love that is dependent on blood-relations. 
As an lllustiation of this truth Jasoda’s motherly feelings have heen shown as richer than those of 
Debaki. It is Nanda whom we tegatd as an ideal father and not Basudeb ; but who are they really > 
They are no lelation of Kri$iia. At Pravash they both realised their mistakes and wanted to give up 
their own lives rathci than go without §rikr$na. In his Bindur Chhele , Rdmer Sumati , Mejdidi and 
other stones Saiatchandra has shown us how persons not to be counted among immediate relations 
come to be esteemed as nearer than the nearest ones. Is there any mother as affectionate as Bindu 
or Narayani ' It is anybody’s guess how, on what trivial occasion, and through what unpredictable 
medium the heavenly emotion of love will entrench itself in the heart. The literal y theme of extra- 
marital love ( parakiya rasa) stems from the notion that a married woman may hold somebody else 
nearer to hei heai t than ner own husband. And in Saratchandra we come across women outdoing 
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real mothers in filial affection. In fact, it should not be supposed that love and affection are fettered 
by custom though they usually manifest themselves in the customary way. They run their own 
unrestricted course; where love will bring its blessings to sanctify a life and what unique principle 
it will follow is a deep mystery incapable of solution. Like the air and the open sky, love holds its 
supreme sway over a limitless region; through what secret opening its balmy influence will enter a 
human heart like moonbeam nobody can say. And filial love in all its inscrutability and subterranean 
movement finds marvellous expression in Saratchandra. Since it is in tune with the Vaishnaba ideal, 
it sounds so enchantingly sweet to us. • 

We come across another theme in Saratchandra: how a family, an abode of affection, is upset 
by the machinations of unwelcome sojourners. A joint family, as long as it is based on the edifice 
of mutual affection and goodwill, maintains its stability in spite of numerous shortcomings. NarayanI 
faced no trouble in running her household despite the pranks and rather incuiahle lapses of Ram. 
The family withstood all^the resultant jolts and jerks firmly. But the ariival of a heartless sojourner 
threatened to blast it. The household that was always swept hv the stoimy quarrels of Bindu and 
Annapurna wore a strange look after ElokcSi made her appearance. It is a time-honouied truth that 
a family, as long as it is untarnished by any grave moral offence, can hold together with all sorts of 
shortcomings on the sheer strength of the bond of affection ; but it cannot, even for a single day, 
brook the uncalled-for gestures of intimacy of unwanted sojourners. The entiie household then 
crumbles under the weight of superimposed unaccustomed dealings. The leaders of Rdmer Sumati 
and Bindur Chhele will at once realise this. 

The novel Chandrandth was one of Saratchandra s early productions. We do not subsciibe to 
the belief that the art of writing improves with the advancement of age and the greying of hair. 
The concluding portion of Chandrandth is excellent beyond compare. The hero of this novel, a rich 
and educated youth named Chandranath, married an outcast girl Sarayu. Despite being aware of her 
family scandal, Sarayu concealed it from Chandranath. But unfortunately the matter came to light 
a few years after their marriage. By that time their love had matured. Sarayu had all the time 
harboured the thoughts of her low lineage and the effort made her hesitant about demonstrating 
her love towards her husband. She had a lurking fear that the discovery might make their union 
collapse like a house of cards. But Chandranath, on his part, regarded her as the be-all and the 
end-all of his life and held her close to his heart in a bond of simple, sincere and all-embracing love. 

When the awful truth emerged most unexpectedly, the turmoil that was then inevitable 
took place to its natural extent. Faced with the adverse circumstances, Chandranath was forced 
to give up Sarayu. But his heart wept on unceasingly for the one whom he had apparently 
given up and sent to Kashi. Saratchandra has shown with restraint how he spent the length 
of four years in deep agony like Yak$a* estranged from his beloved. Outwardly, Chandranath 
gave no expression of his sorrow for Sarayu, but # nevertheless, burnt within. At the end of 
four years, Chandranath, with a bag in hand and in the dress of a sahib, arrived at the house of 
uncle Kailas after much searching in the lanes and by -lanes of Kashi. Sutfeting unbearable 
agony all this while, Sarayu had been emaciated enough to resemble a sapless wood. She now 
heard from her maid that a sahib was walking about in the outer room with her child in his 
arms. It can well be imagined what Sarayu tell in her heart at what she saw wnen she 
hurried out of the kitchen. Chandranath had come at last, unable to contain himself any more ; 
he had come to yield after losing a war with instinct, hor Sarayu, on the other hand, this union 
was the source of uncontemplated happiness and pain. But not a drop of tear was visible in 
her eyes. She bowed to her husband and wanted to know about those at home. The novelist 


1 A character in Kalidasa's MZghdutam. 



has written : “Sarayu cooked, served and talked to her husband as she had done in the past 
when he returned home. Not an inkling was discernible of such a major event as had happened 
meanwhile. The only difference seemed to be that Chandranath had come rather late for 
home that day.” This last remark counts for much. It reveals the novelists rare literary 
acumen and subtle understanding of the human character. This single line amply demonstrates 
what a desperate effort it had cost Sarayu to restrain her feelings. It shows how her impatient concern 
was spilling over for a moment, though bursting the barrier of her restraint. The reader is invited 
to behold how thi. harrier slowly crumbles down as a result of repeated shocks. When she was 
returned the key, Sarayu wanted to know why it was not given to the new bride. She thought 
Chandranath had married once again. But in the remotest corner of her heart she had the faith 

in her husband that he would not possibly marry again. Chandranath replied in a humorous vein : 

“Of course I have feiven it to her.” T he humour was heart-rending for Sarayu ; she fainted. But 

Chandranath could not guess at all the cause of her fainting as Sarayu with her habitual reserve had 

done her best till now to hide her feelings. After she had regained consciousness, Chandranath 
said to her : “I have only one wife ; and even with the passing of time, she appears new as ever 
to me." At this, Sarayu seemed to regain her paradise. Her heart overflowed with gratitude at the 
thought that though her husband would not begin life with her anew, he at least had not married 
again. Chandranath then sat down to lunch. Finding a heap of ‘luchi’ 1 on the dish before him 
at noon, he queried in a mildly protesting tone whether Sarayu had forgotten that he was not used 
to taking ‘luchis’ at daytime. Without a reply, Sarayu struggled to hide a drop of tear welling 
up in her eye and asked timidly : “Will you eat the food cooked by me ?“ This was too 
much for Chandranath and, unable to control himself any more, he replied : “Sarayu, won’t you 
be satisfied until you see me weep at this time of the day ?" Then Sarayu brought him rice. 
Amidst prolonged suffering she had so far somehow managed to keep up restraint. But now her 
happiness was too overwhelming for her to contain herself any longer. With the emptied dish 
in hand, she entered the kitchen to have her cry out. Just as on a clear night in autumn 
dew drops slowly gather on the petals of a flower, a note of pathos has likewise deepened 
gradually in this picture of union. 1 have never again found in any other piece of Bengali 
literature such an exuberant treatment of pathos within the scope of such a brief write-up. 

Another great quality of the writer is his masterly creation of a galaxy of heterogeneous 

characters. We sec in his writings how man, thrown into the vortex of adverse circumstances, 

can go about with a irind divided within itself. It is manifest not only in Rama of Palli- 

Samdj but also in Kusum of Pandit Masai in a particular form. Rama falsely testified against 

the very person on the strength of whose love she had managed to keep alive and sent him to 
prison. Readers going through Palli-Samaj will understand how this impossible thing could 
happen. Saratchandra is a master at creating such situations loaded with crisis and hinting 
at the deeply complex psychological phenomena. Rama's character has not become incompre- 
hensible or misty or unnatural. Despite her bearing false witness and sending her beloved one 
to prison, readers do not take even a moment to understand her true self and with that 
understanding they cannot afford to forgo respect for her. In the story Paridit Masai , Kusum 
who would deem it her greatest attainment in life just to be able to touch the shadow of 
Brndaban sends back the gold bangle given to her by Brndaban s mother, and thus cruelly wounds 
his heart. By presenting such incongruous and contradictory workings of the mind and using 
other diverse ingredients, Saratchandra, with his rare talent, has brought out, to his extra- 

1 4 Luchi* is a typically Indian delicacy made of kneaded flour fried in boiling fat 
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ordinary credit, some of the finest novels in Bengali literature. IIis Srlkanter Bhraman Kdhinl 1 
is not yet complete , but the exquisite scenes of nature he has described towards the beginning 

of the novel are at places awe-inspiring — as in the midst of deepening sylvan solitude or at 

the mouth of a turbulent river or with the accompaniment of the dark nimbus, lightning and 
the hideous viper , while at times again such scenes have been stuffed with poetic beauty, as 
when he portra\s India as chanting m deep faith the sacred name of Rama and braving dangers 
with perfect nonchalance. 

The novel is not yet complete. Hence, no more comments on it I hJtve not read all 

the novels of Scratch india. This humble wnte-up includes only the ones 1 have gone through. 

I have read a maior part of the draft of Saratchandra’s novel Chantrahin I have not 
had the opportunity to go through the full text , possibly it has not beep completed as yet. 
But from the part 1 hive alieidy read, I think a character like Sahitri is an altogether new 
and wonderful pattern of creition in Bengili literature. With the stars oddlv set agunst her, 
she was socially humiliated and treated as a prostitute, though she actually came from a decent 
family. I do not know her episode till the end, but I need nothing more to conclude that she 
was absolutely immaculate. Yet, the fact that she was stigmatized in the eyes of the society 
can be attributed to her destiny alone. Rut who has ever been able to make a sacrifice the 

way she did in order to sivc the peison whom she had offered her life and soul, from the 

stigma unfortunately attached to her ' Whenever Satis, earnestly longing her love, came to adore 
her with great tenderness, she contrived to make herself appear so lowly and hurt him with 
such cruel words that he instantiv dropped the flower he had brought to worship her with, 
and returned with his heart burning with hatred and bitterness Sabrtri really wanted this. She 
did not want her object of worship to sit with hoi in the same row and share her social stigma. 

Hence she wished with all her heart he hated her. It is this sacrifice that constitutes real 

love. While her feeling was such that if she could get bati$ she would not ever long to be an 

angel or goddess of paradise, she set up a barbed fence across the path of their union with her 

own hands and thus derived satisfiction She burnt with misery every time she incited hatred 
in her object of love in such a wav. Giving up all hope of her own happiness, she relentlessly 
held herself back from the company of her beloved Women can withstand many odds in the 

company of the beloved, or even in expectation of achieving that happiness some day But how 

manv have been willingly able to sacrifice ♦heir all and embrace asceticism merely on the 

apprehension that the beloved might be maligned by the breath of public censure ' The 
blooming flowers of her hope dropped off in consequence of this sacrifice and she suffered deep 

agom. There is no lust for enjovmcnt in Sabitn’s chuacter. Scpirating from her lover, she 

glorifies the nobility in love. Iheie is no other desire, no other happiness m this love, the 
ultimate good of the beloved being its onlv object It igerlv welcomes all sufferings like the 
ommpaticnt eaith. In order to keep the object of its w rshij> immaculate and beyond the reach 
of all hi/aids, it sacrifices the same even after havinu gained it. I his love is a ritual in the 

minds hidden bower of love, it is a new type of Sail on burning pvre of desire. This love is 

like an underground stream. One who is able t > look into the deepest region of the heart 
will realise this. I he ordinary reader is likclv to lose sight of such issues as why the 

moment her lover Satis comes to yield willinglv, bal *trl disgraces heiself on purpose and 

makes him angry, apathetic and even feci repentant , or why she, in a mild tone, confirms 

the ludicrous conclusions brewing in the mind of th» sceptic SatiS and blurs her bright image 

1 Later published as a book under the title irikdnta, Part One 





he himself has engraved in his heart The profound spirit of sacrifice m Sabitrl's character, 
her self humiliation to endow her beloved with sacredness and her urge to insult herself 

wilfully, thus lowcting herself before the one in whose high esteem women gloty in finding a 

place owe then origin to an unthinkably gicat lo\e as the readers will understand from the 

narrative This extnotdinaiv power of self icstiaint is raie among ordinary heroines Sabitrl 
did not give a herv speech on love like Aye$a , nor did she, like Kundanandini, ruin her lover's 
household with her innocence despite being personally harmless She did not, even like 
Saratchandra s owr ere ltion Kus ini, hold back love with personal grievances. But her amazing 
powei of self restt unt his endowed her with a glory unsurpassable The feelings of her heart 
mav be expressed onlv after the mannet of Chandidas dedicating himself "I know not own 

bliss or sorrow thv good alone brings me a good morrow.” 

In conclusion, we rejoice at the emergence in the literary realm of this writer who is 
a rare genius endowed with a new energy of creation So tar, nobody from among the modern 
writers of Bengal has sufficiently depicted the beautv of filial affection. Everyone has stepped 
into the temple of literatuie holding aloft the torch of conjugal or free love. Barring the only 
exception of Rabindranath's Chhuti, such a delicious treatment of filial love has so long been 
rare in modern literature 

baratchandra has made this nectar How through the homes of Bengal by pouring forth 
the wonderful theme in profusion. 


Translated by Ashim Mukhopadhyay 
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snfa ‘cas jpg' Traracra craiw 4'isi-i ak«ra «rais* ?’ri cs«’ i sw, zizi?\ 'cara aa’s fsBrat craics* s*s«. 
Cra«ICS*a ^iS raifc^PjISJS w.5t st*ITSI-.I rasisfis iifa&M iiatllS S’M M«ll S*3a SI i 

sraks*. ’cas aa' rara craraics ra* kg’® raraicrai&rai ac^f* vast y.«if& ®:<i scsi sikrairaSit ams ?'cra 
Stte> era, a<rasi-j in 3$ frascras cs>ra - ‘cas aa’s sikrasci «t*prs oit, strarsra akfcs rawsass* «i 
cacs <a*si i s<p crara<-c*ra <as> ;jkra i 4iers crarara serai era kfsragfra constant wfrc ksra^ral BkciBS'i 
raff's, sra akcsa^T * s^k isTara>i. is^k ^lV.sra sera •guflew afao s’cs rara i ‘cara aa’ a$co srara sscra 

anrasi \3ifc, ‘Blasts’. -sf^if'51 ascswra crasi a$ra rararara i ‘cara aa' a$sn rasa ansrai sera sits. 'a-sitKas caai 

a$k’ i ’jkra aa ^fcra <a ar-aat ^iit® s’r.o w:ra ratsisra fs$«i 'wkwiws wncras *nw si i 

'Sieis, rarakkra vas*t«ics rat kcs >acra. ra>itra. eik?s4 ^sia rawra ra”^ ra^s rasws ®t«=i at crarar s^ 
ak^rat aka i ©lasses £s*csi jk'sr ‘cara aa’ a’c^ ranawM «rara« 'em csirarasi ?ak i \sraas rawraw rasa 
staist a^w i rakratca siarais vii® sis « aiifc.s caw a™ ra$ra ww sara rai?ra aa?B« caws cswra ? 

©Traraiira vifdj vrrat cara si i s^ra crasw-.i «ira strara so ‘'as aa’« ^irast ThT^H'S ?’ra i 

^Tra'oira so sk ifi*c«F aatesw caws aatrar, ^iia v&wsica .gs kg ra- ’cs assErar ?cras stasuft i 

4«n §icra S'js'st rara S8 1 k? s^s? ^ Bk «ia*u <j-i craSr kbis raica^ i BS4-w<:?ir «iw4 kg 

sissw if«pc?icg ra’crat ra^a ^iks-t'j csVt sa i 

‘eras aa’a ara-ratas caw ara rata? 4<it ra^craa acra* ra?'s sa i c»i st 4ik» gic^ «ia s-ga acra-i 
«iratssi acopffi! asrfa^ ?’c?i sm i aasai^a ^cs^ s5co sra «ra ^ sqwa ak : Tstas 4’w >st 

sitrai cw*h sigcsa ak oia ^wairai 'Siiw t?nara Scte i k? kk cs crass* sra, srtmo crakfra 

csitara. ‘cas aa’ st Trasratas^ca araira s*c aeg i 

‘cas aa’a ara^W ra**ff s*rairaa* s ra«k i Sasncra-i bT-raa aiicsra t«?i « swraimwt rasft? 4 ’era afaaka 
kes* Braes rat, van raf«s racsi ak^< ai«ftra«i «i»h. >awrak crasws sikcss a®is a^s fracas siksw 



^srca i ywjcaa Grow th of the Soil ztta WW atca >fi Taav Wias ' B 1 T?« i i'S S’CZ CSfafa ! aTCatarfesi 

«a p a?=r ScptacsTaizica wia at->a siw ca-at ‘caa an’ i >afop fees ‘caa aa * csAs apftera «ara Sara cat i 
v£^ <jcw 3Mi asva caiaia aritaww aa i ca fawa ^ilro a>cacs, castai alias, ca«w, fcaana 
?wm aat casta fopt p cent «ncas T?r i zra eitacaa sSaitstz. sra afos «w, sif'swst, awia a^Ts cw« 
eiw cica -awe? cat«uca Sifzca fawcas ca csiast a>cacs, ca ^iaf& sia aw faa«ra* foai ca teas *’cs T^^naa 
snsca ant araia csato ^cafa i 

asvc«ia faijw atfzcara caw t aia. ca arf* >sasfl> bundle of speeches, ‘caa aa - »ufas ^mcaa acs -o cataa 
yaia vysras. asva owcaa 5'ca ^asit pr ascites i vesa azit ‘caaaa’-'V w$ ^va aa, fa*^ caSt aaw aa i 
ve 4 » asat assta bfacsa <a*ft aaia fw, <ama-«c*ta avanSt zta sc$a faaaa? vta i angfaa* vuics* vcaa pica sire 
avail* vrpcas atm srera vwr aivics sa. vfgcsa afasa ai fata snsrcasa vtgcaa atc«& afaecaa ca**ft «*ar 

aia at 1 «sva ai aca sr asi fas fv«ur car>i sit as asst aa i si® aar ca ca*a aca >a spa’s atea i sia aaia 
sicai sia efatoa asatfa vfaraa aift^ta ssatfa ar?wa 5:6 Sties Wai cats^t fasrt 1 

a;«f,s ®4> a® aa, a® asva facs? 1 <at asiacat ‘caa aa'-at asvcaa Sap sfsass «t. ca swcaa vs ^ 
anpiaih? at s'ca aviastca s$ eiatcz *iih i asiacat asv<a sfaai sea, sia spat « astes? ca ztaivaai aj 

asticaiespcas faeia® zmes 1 a^ca asacaa vs ataraafsizi iiiTatsi siifvs f<apt spezw at 1 

asstcaa ?aaw a^sa awa U : ‘caa aa'a ^taini aant^fla vs ^ve«ia vvwicaa afaea aaia'tf® 
^fzaifa a is ^cacs 1 ai s'w ‘era aa'-Jt aaisia a 5 s 1 a;a?s ‘caa aa'a aa-atav zmiam, wTaer 

S^icaa vcai ca aa^P? Tac^cas agr a^cafa 1 str^aia awaca pc® pcs «iia aata aaa ^tswifs »aca aezes, 

^5fT*RT31 vs(C-t?l 5 

cfafaa* aga, caacaai aacaicaa asksi a^a, «na sa^i, sks s jjanazca'la Saa caacaai as^ a>^a$ a«ja 
•a^fa higher hterature-aa aipa s asi 1 ‘caa sra’-^ « avesa avtcaa arn snfaf z s aa^fas ai sa, afa sj«fOa 
fa^n « rrTs? 3 a aa^aia vcai ‘caa aa’a avicateai aHtiaar areas, at^ara ai^siaTawa aw ca az awna a*ar sea 1 
fa$v faewaa « Taaca 1 ? faera ay ^aara a^vsi ‘caa sra'a sues 1 

■caatna’ aac* srtvia at a?na ts^i sra fasgt am 5 'a at, Saa$ acwca aaia siaara ya 1 fa^f ‘caa aa'a 
taaa sncatsai srw.s asai eaca 1 -caa aa' ca zia a|, stararaa «ia at, aaaaiaaia Saaw <at as«n(6 a’ca 
caara gcaia srrfv sizes aTa*nv at 1 
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Ses PraSna 


Manik Bandyopadhyay 


Had I written Prasna myself, people would have marvelled at my genius. For, they 
would have then judged the novel on its own merit and its total dep.uture fiom the previous 
literary compositions of its author would not have been construed as a crime. 

In fact, among the various adverse criticisms I have read and heard about Se$ Prasna , 
the one that emerges as the main is why Satatchandra wrote this novel. They do not wonder 
at the novelty of Se§ Prasna, but are aggrieved toi not finding their famihai Satatchandra in 
it. This is indeed a trouble eminent writers ha\e to face. The features which ate constant in 

their wiitings, that is their literary technique, pot ti aval of characters, aesthetic style and such 

other characteristics, are indelibly imprinted upon the mind of readers. With Se$ Prasna in 

hand we think that we are going to read a book bv Saiatchandta, the writer of Charitrahin 

and Grhaddha . When we go through Se$ Prasna , we keep in mind, ‘we are reading a book 
by Saratchandra’. As this preconception is jolted page after page, our complaints against 
the book become countless. As against this, to wtite a new hook of a completely new kind, 
changing the style, technique and such things, after following the same pattern throughout one's 
literary career, is a sign of great genius. In fact, I in>s If could not properly make out what 
it was about when I read &\v Prasna in instalments in Uharatbarsa. Later, I went through the 
whole book at a time. I thought with wonder how did Saratchandra get the courage and 
daring to come out as a new writer after so much fame and esteem were heaped upon him. 

My thoughts were not in vain. Like a good creation by a new author $e$ Pra&na was 
condemned without reason. 

While Rabindranath received applause for his paintings as for his poems, Saratchandra 
was denounced for doing something completely new. 

People would say that novelty is not everything. Whether novelty is mere stunt or a 
virtue is a matter of judgement. Novelty in every case cannot be called fake just because 
what looks dazzling at first has often deceived people. 

It is not easy for all to get pleasure from the artistic restraint we find in Prasna . 
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The book that forces tears down proves its lack of restraint in creating pathos through every 
diop of tear it draws. Saratchandra’s love for humanity is manifest in many of his books ; 
especially his love for the people of this land of Bengal often supersedes art, yet, that he is 
not an authoi lot whom compassion and sympathy ire all. but is also very much alive to the 
importance of art, is proved beyond any shadow of doubt in Prasna. The aesthetics of 

Si\s Prasna is deep and perfectly artistic. 

The chat timers in a novel should not proceed to a certain culmination in deference to 
the likings and desires of the reader ; on the contrary, they should proceed independently, 

uninfluenced bv the peisonality of theit creator, and should unfold their own personality. I have 
not found this principle to be propeilv followed in any book other than Hamsun's The Growth of 

the Soil . If this virtue be remaikablv present in any book in Bengali literatuie, it is in $e$ 

Prasna . In this respect the excellence of $e$ Prasna cannot be denied. 

It is lor this vittuc that Kamal is not the female counterpart of Gora. She has attained 
the bloom of het personality and has not had to depend upon the reader or the author or the 
technique of novel writing. She has proclaimed herself boldly from a position where she has 
been placed by the current of events in her life, by her accumulated wisdom, experience and 
prejudices. She never attempts to escape to a haven of safety making calculations if this position 
is dangerous for her. 

The complaint heard against Kamal is that she is 'a bundle of speeches'. Se.s Prasna is 
alleged to be an ep:>ic of the battle between the East and the West, and Kamal fights alone 
for the latter. Not to say that there is not any conflict of ideals in &e$ Prasna , but that is 

not the dominant aspect. To go into argument is a principal trait in Kamal’s character -the 
East-West problem is but a subject matter of her polemics. Problems throng in the mind of 
modern man , he has to tax his brain severely. The portrayal of a modem man is only half- 
complete without the revelation of his intellectual faculty. It is, therefore, not the important 
point whether what Kamal says is true or false. It is also no use asking why she talks so 
much. What is to be judged is whether her words adequately reveal to what extent intellect 
dominates her character. 

In other words, it is not her polemics, but Kamal hciself who is great. It is for this 
reason that Kamal has no matching opponent in £e$ Prasna , who can hold his own in arguing 
with her without going int . antics like Ak$ay. This is the reason why she practises austerity, 
a contradiction between her woids and action which has puzzled many a critic. Otherwise,- I 
mvself would also not have believed in the poverty of a woman as beautiful and free from 
prejudices as Kamal. 

But Saratchandra has not been forgetful of the emotions of Kamal. The inner self of 
Kamal, like other characters in Se$ Prafna , is properly revealed in the novel. Otherwise, the 
aesthetic appeal of Se$ Prasna would be wanting. I have aheady said that the artistic lestraint in 
Sef Prasna is exceptional, its aesthetic appeal has not cheapened itself through a meie exuberance 
of frothy emotion. Have you noticed Kamal and Ajit when they diew closer in the course 
of their movement in their own orbits i 

The technique of writing, the depth of aesthetic sense of the author, his mastery over 
plot and chaiacters, his style of expression —these are the marks and traits of higher literature. 
If a combination of all these are not discovered and appreciated in Ses Prasna, if the criticism 
remains confined within baseless condemnation and irrational praise, it will be a matter of very 
much shame for all lovers of literature in Bengal. Sef Prasna wields the power to withstand 
threadbare analysis and impartial criticism. 
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Almost nothin? has been expressed here of what I wanted to say about Sey Prasna . 
Moreover, 1 am guilty of brevity. A detailed discussion on Sey Prasna may be undertaken in 
futuie. But on this occasion of paying tribute to Saratchandra, I cannot miss the opportunity 
to say that £es Prasna is indeed a good woik, an exceptionally good woik. 


Translated by Manasi Bhatiacharya 
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To Saratchandra 


Rabindranath Tagore 


My dear Saratchandra, 

You have journeyed through nearly two-thirds of your life’s destined course. On this 
your birth anniversary, all your friends have invited you here to offer you their felicitations. 

As one grows old, life’s store diminishes — this is, indeed, no cause for rejoicing. But 
we do rejoice when we see one in whom, despite the passage of years, life’s blessings remain 
unimpaired. Even today, you give an open invitation to the banquet of literature ; with unstinted 
generosity your bowl of offerings will overflow. This is why your friends have gathered at 

your door today to sing your praises. 

Those who come to the feast of literature are merciless ; if they receive less today, 
forgetting the boundless gifts of yesterday, they do not hesitate to frown in instant displeasure. 
They calculate, and taking away from the debt of gratitude for past bounty, they keep a 
record only of what they fail to procure today. They are consumed with greed, they forget 
that aesthetic delight lies, not in the repleteness of the stomach, but in the fineness >f flavour, 
not in the piling up of novelties, but in the taste that lasts for ever. They choose not to 
understand that in literary appreciation a little is a great lL d, and that one can be manifold. 

It is true that the writer must continually reveal himself to his readers lest, like a 
faded photograph, his familiar features become blurred and indistinct. Let the moment of 

silence stretch a little too long and the readers will fear that what they had gained was of no 

value and what they failed to receive was all that mattered. Many a writer sees in this his 
greatest tragedy, that the lamp he had lit is now dry, for people, while complaining that there 
is no oil left, belittle the flame that had once burned biighdv. 

And so I say that when men render homage to a writer who has passed the middle 
years of his life they not only acknowledge what the* have received in the past but also 
express hopes for what is yet to come. Though their granaries are full with the crop of early 
autumn they look forward, as by right, to die harvest of later seasons. Joyfully they say, this 
man has more than a single yield. 
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This is the significance of our felicitations of Saratchandra today— his countrymen have 
not « in 1 \ felt the enchantment of what he offers, thev also acknowledge its permanence. If, perchance, 
cntiusm comes his vv.n, that is to he desired ; had there been none, then would there have 
been cause h>i concern. The litciaiv artist often forgets this simple truth when he is hurt by 
the times censure. Thctc are some who find pleasure only in finding fault, but He who 
cieitcs all lias cicaicd them and thev also must he hailed with acceptance. Their ranks are 
main and assuiedK thev too have a role. If their severe gaze fails to rest on any work of 
liteiatuie that wifuld indeed be an unkind stroke of fate. If the evil planet of criticism weie to 
p.iis an authoi bv, then pi .use itself would lose much of its value. In our country parents christen 
then sons Fkkadi 01 Dukadi l , hoping to avert the attention of the god of Death. In literature 
also pennv and half-penny vv liters are secuic in their obscurity. But when a writer’s work 
tin ohs with Iite it i f s the dctiaetois who establish the reality of its existence and so enhance the 
value of its praise. It behoves those whose task is to oppose, to follow by a contrary path, as did 
Havana, the gum devotee ol Rama. 

1'he astronomer plumbs the boundless regions of the skies and finds worlds without number, 
emerging out of a mvtiad streams of light, and moving at different speeds in many diffeient orbits, 
liven so has Sar.uchnndra's eve penetrated into the mystetious universe of the Bengali heart. The 
complex blend of happiness and sot row, of unions and partings, that has gone into its creation has 
been so portrayed that through him Bengalis know themselves. Their unending pleasure is proof 
enough ; no other writer has given them such intensity of happiness. Others, not a few, have 
received praise but none else has been thus welcomed into every heart in Bengal. This is not the 
sudden thrill of wonder, it is the fulness of love. Well may we envy him, for he has effortlessly 
reaped this abundant recompense. 

I would have specially prided myself in today’s felicitations had I been able to say that he 
was entirely my discovery ; but he needed no formal letter of introduction. Today every 
Bengali home spontaneously greets him with praise. Not alone in the field of letters— on the 
stage, on the screen — the Bengali’s eagerness to come close in contact with his genius ever 
increases. He has evoked, through his words, the agony of the Bengali heart. 

In the world of literary activity the creator ranks much higher than the critic, for it is 
the all-encompassing vision of the imagination, not the analytical sharpness of the intellect, that 
reveals always the true greatness of literature. As a poet I now come forward to garland 
this creator, this man of vision, this Saratchandra. 

May he live a hundred yeats to enrich Bengali literature, may he impart to his readers 
the wisdom that brings with it real knowledge of man, may he^ reveal human nature clearly 
with its faults and its virtues, w'ith its good and its bad, may he enshrine through the clear 
limpid melodv of his words — not isolated incidents that surprise or instruct — hut the eternal 
experience of the human mind. 

1 Penny or 'Tuppence, in nearest English equivalent 


Translated by Kajal Sengupta 
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An original genius 


Srikuniar Banerji 


Undiscerning hyperbole is the bane of criticism, and what is worse, it does not tend 
to advance the cause of its idol. A sober and reasoned estimate of the real points of greatness 

in an author does much more in fixing his position than a mere indulgence in vague superla- 

tives in which the note of precision is painfully missed. Nowheie is the liability to this 
kind of misjudgement greater than in the case of a Bengali man of letters who stands in a 
somewhat different position from his European brothers. In Europe the veiv multitude of 
great figures and towering personalities makes precise assessment an imperative necessity, and keeps 
down every author at his own true level by the very insistence of the process of comparison. 
The very rarity of such great figures in the literary world of Bengal tempts their critics to 
claim for them an all round perfection without any misgiving or a sense of encroachment on 
other people's domain, while the comparative process is not at work to check the tendency 
towards extravagant estimate. Cheat men in Bengal have already suffered from this unciitical 
excess of praise. The great Bankimchandra who had at one time been credited with the 
mastery of a magician's wand, so immaculate seemed to he the quality of his greatness, swift 
and sudden his attainment of perfection, is now discovered to have had flaws and rents in his 
magic robe; and the modern school of realistic novels, already affect to look down upon him 
as a back number. The great genius of Rabindianath, unique in its inspiration, so versatile 
in its interests, has had also its periodical phases of detraction. Provoked partly at anv late 

by the unwise enthusiasm of his uncritical admireis, Rabindranath, the saint and prophet, has 

provoked a hearsay which would not have dared to raise its head against Rabindianath the 
poet. The same influence is also discernible to be at work in the political field, and a time 
may come when Deshabandhu Chittaranjan and Mahatma Gandhi may have to stand in need (if 
being saved from their admirers, so that the real elements of greatness in them might be safeguarded 
against all misapprehensions and shown in their true perspective to the ages that are yet to come. 

The revolutionary character of Saratchandras outlook on life has probably helped to intensify 
this tendency in his particular case. Never in he field of Bengali literature &lid the emergence of 
an original genius create a great? t stir. His bold heterodoxy, his scathing criticism of accepted 



values and current standards, his championship of forbidden aspects of love which lay so long 
under a social ban— all created an uproar, the like of which had never been witnessed in the still 
and placid atmosphere of Bengali literature. The orthodox were shocked and scandalised to a 
degree at finding their most cherished ideals and convictions subjected to a cold, relentless scrutiny 
which left them curiously stripped and bare. On the other hand, the steadily growing band of free 
thinkers and sceptics eagerly clutched at this most providential support reached out to them by an 
original genius and was literally thrown into transports of joy. And between these two extremes, 
the real value of Saratchandra’s work, his permanent contribution to fiction, has tended to be a 
little obscuted and discussion on him to centre on points of subsidiary importance. The ethical 
and social problems raised in his work have arrogated to themselves a degree of undeserved 

impmtnnce and shelved to a certain extent the freely artistic appreciation of it. 

• 

In tr\ ing to focus our attention on the point of view that really matters— the artistic 
aspect of Saratchandra's writings— the first element that challenges notice is the singular felicity 
and depth in his treatment of love. Love, in Bengali fiction, has had a singularly unsatisfactory 
and unauthentic record. It had been desciibed with a prevailingly idealistic bias, and in certain 
well-recognised conventional situations that admitted of no extension beyond the old rigid limits. 
So far as the dawn of love is concerned, its flamelike emergence out of the dead level of ordinary 
social intercourse, the subject had practically passed unrecorded. All courtship is severely 
eliminated from social life and relegated to the remote background of historical past, where again the 
treatment is of the coldest and most conventional kind. It is the raptures and vicissitudes of 
wedded love that find almost exclusive treatment, and if forbidden love is brought in, it is only 
with a warning finger held up to point the moral. Bankimchandra, first Bengali novelist to 
inaugurate psychological, as contrasted with a merely poetic treatment of love, seldom oversteps 
these rigid limits, and his treatment is more suggestive than detailed, thus indicating deep 
ineradicable affinities with the method and outlook of poetry. Rabindranath, specially in his 
Chokher Bali, anticipates Saratchandra in his detailed analysis of the workings of unauthorised 
love and must have given hints and inspiration to the latter ; but in Rabindranath there are 
prevailingly realistic impressions and he lifts the treatment above the level of a cold psychological 
analysis. But gererally speaking, before the advent of Saratchandra, we had scarcely any detailed 
authentic account of the genesis of love, its subtle, devious and often contradictory ways, its 
peisistent agonised struggle against a rigid, social and ethical order, its defiances and its strange 
and irresponsible self-revelations. 

This entirely novel, original treatment of love is, no doubt, the prime feather in Saratchandra’s 
cap. In the novels of the preceding age the current of love had. been shown as setting in one 
direction only ; and difference between chaste and unchaste forms of love rigidly marked off as 
by stonewalls. Saratchandra unfolds to us the curious mystety of love in all its complex interactions 
and subtle undertones, its strange lapses and manifold unaccountable disguises. We see it growing 
before our own eyes helped and hindered by the everyday opportunities and incidents of life, 
not seldom unconscious of itself and winning its annihilator, shelteiing under the mask of 
indifference and even positive crueltv, and yet inevitably urged forward towards self-expression with 
the mysterious persistence of life itself. We are made to hear its authentic voice, not high-pitched 
and sentimental, not crudely emphatic and declamatory, but in its soft and deliberate undertones, 
its quiet thrills of passion infusing a subtle witchery into the everyday tones of talk. The devious 
yet unmistakable workings of love between Satis and Sabitrl in his Charilrahin. or between 
Bijaya and Naren in his Datta are evidences of a much defter and more artistic handling of 
love than any other Bengali fiction before Saratchandra affords. 
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For such love as is described above, Saratchandra is forced to apply his sickle in alien, 
forbidden fields and to hunt out strange breeding places. The four corners of traditional orthodox 
ways of life are not wide enough to admit and house such a truant. The great handicap of Indian 
society is that it tends to present to us love as a readymade accomplished fact which considerably 
curtails the opportunities of the novelist. Love in Indian life and literature is almost invariably 
tied to the matrimonial* yoke, and the only opportunity of psychology is Jo show it as tugging 
against the strings by which it is held fast. Young men and women in our society have but 
few chances of being thrown together so as to afford openings for the growth of love in a 
perfectly healthy and normal way. No doubt an ultramodern outlook on life, the restrictions have 
been to a certain extent relaxed, so that the growth of love within the limits of ordinary social 
intercourse has just come within the range of probability, but the background is by no means as 
favourable as in societies of the West. It follows from this that any Bengali : n its working as a 
growing dynamic passion has to fall back upon very questionable expedients in furtherance of his 
purpose. This desperate* strait to which the author is reduced accounts for the amazing frequency 
with which heroines tend to be found in the ranks of prostitutes, maid-servants and coolie women — 
classes of females free from those restrictions that beset their more respectable sisters. And such 
a choice satisfies more than one passion in the novelist and the reading public — the democratic 
virtuous passion in the upper ranks, the craving for novelty and sensation which hunts for an 
effect of strangeness in unlikely quarters and the tender and sentimental condoning of moral 
lapses in the victims of social tyranny and injustice. And from the standpoint of art also, 
this new tendency is not without justification, as it makes for a more dynamic and piquant 
presentation of love than the somewhat quiescent and hloodless feeling that passed for it in 
more conventional and respectable situation. 

But even a new tendency can be overworked, and a rebellion against conventions may 

end in the creation of a new convention and in this lies a grave menace to the future of 

the Bengali novel. Writers without any originality or authentic insight into love find it to 

their interest to introduce these questionable characters, just for ministering to depraved tastes. 
Careful analysis and truthful record are giving way to an unmeasured glorification of vice and 
indecency — pictures which are lacking in the least excuse of an artistic semblance. It is a pity 
therefore, that the new channel opened up by the genius of Saratchandra is in a fair way ol 
being choked up by noxious weeds, but for this the blame lies elsewhere than on the 
shoulders of the initiator. 

The next noticeable feature in Saratchandra s writings consists in his portraits of women. 
Women in Bengali literature, as in life, had hitheito played but too much a passive and 

quiescent pait. They had been the unresisting victims of circumstances ; their love had been 
the type that meets the demands made upon it iair.»r than formulate its own demands ; 

their personality had taken the shape of the social e* vironment rather than put forth any 
active traits. In fact, before Rabindranath, the woman’s voice had hardly found utterance in 
literature, and the woman’s point of view passed almost unrepresented. The heroines of 

Bankimchandra, notwithstanding all their charm and grace, can hardly claim to represent 

the feminine point of view ; they are quite happy in their old traditional riches and an 

occasional chafing against minor oppressions is never fanned in them into the flame of revolt. 
In Rabindranath, for the first time, does the feminine note make itself heard, woman awakens 
for the first time to a sense of her own independence, and no longer looks upon herself 
merely as a satellite. This note of independence, is pitched into a still bolder key in the 
novels of Saratchandra. In his writings wui-an becomes an active dynamic force thinking out 
her own problems and presenting her own demands in no uncertain or hesitating voice, yet 
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with an ineffable grace and charm of manner that no aggressiveness can destroy. In the family 
circle, she is easily the most influential factor, speaking with a quiet decisiveness and finality 

of tone that puts to shame the weak blusterings and high pitched piotests of the other sex. 
With what consummate ease does Bijaya hold her own against the shrewd diplomacy of 
Kashihari on the one hand and the vulgar clamourousness of his son on the other ! In her, 

does feminine strength, in all its quiet delicacv, seem horn again after centuries of eclipse and 

\ntual extinction. And there aie occasions when the levolt of woman is still more radical 
and leaches down to essentials. With what a disconcerting clarity of vision and a keen 

unfaltering sense of justice does she set about to review' the relations of the sexes and demolish 
the false standaids of values in the social scale 1 Abhava in her courageous repudiation of the 
time-honoured sanctities of wedded loyalty— a meie empty shell in which the core of love is 
nevei germinated— *sti ikes this note ol levolt in its most emphatic and uncompromising foim ; 
but there ate otheis who are permeated more or less thoroughly with this revolutionary 
clear-sightedness. 

And again what a fine inevitable loyalty do they display to that very social system and 
tiaditional scale of values against which they breathe such a poignant note of revolt ! The 

prolonged agonised struggles of Satis against the happiness that love would fain bring to 
Sabitrl’s poor and starved life, the grey asceticism that finally succeeds in quenching the hot 

Hush of desire in Rajlak$ml are due to the deep ineradicable instincts implanted in the very 

core of their moral nature hv that spiritual discipline and culture which evoke their most 

passionate protests. It is this involuntary instinctive loyaltv to an ancient tradition that invests 
the problems of theit lives with such a baffling complexity and marks them off from their 

sisters in the West in whom the promptings of passion are not arrested to the same extent 

by deepseated inner scruples. It is impossible to predict just now how exactly the New 

Woman in Bengal would shape herself and what would be the natural accents of her speech. 
There is a strong force moving in the contrary direction and striving to heal the cleavage 

with ancient ideals, an effort to send w'oman back to her old place in the home and society 

with a quickened realisation of its beauty and dignitv — embodied with a singular attractiveness 
and grace in the w'orks of the orthodox school of women novelists headed by Nifupama 
Debi and Anurupa Debi. This w'ould undoubtedly be a factor to reckon with and the modern 

woman must need come to terms with w'hat is best and most valuable in her past heritage. 

But after all these concessions to and reconciliations with the past, it is difficult to resist the 

conclusion that Saratchandia would be the most potent moulding force for her. The New 
W'oman, when she definitely emerges, must absorb, in a very considerable degree, the substance 
of Saratchandia’s thoughts and outlook on life, and must speak in a language the inner rhvthm 
of which will have been very largely determined by his influence and example. 

And, above all, one cannot but be struck with the quality of mind and thought piesented 
hv the work of Saratchandra as a whole, quite apart from the merit of his achievements as a 
novelist. Here is a man who can boast of a much wider and more diversified range of experience, 
more subtle and penetrating powers of observation than a typical Bengali life severely tied down 
to the well-worn paths of respectability, could have been expected to afford. He has loitered in 
the outer fringes of society, its Bohemian haunts and resorts and has gathered strange wisdom and 
insight from his out-of-the-wav ‘disreputable’ excursions. In the course of such wanderings he 
comes upon figures extremely lovable and fit to be cherished, figures whose native greatness of 
soul shines all the more against the tarnished background — truant boys like Indranath, sonny a sis 1 
like Bairananda, cast awavs like Sabitri and Rajlak§mi. What a remarkable extension of horizon 

1 Ascetics 
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and food for meditation for the average Bengali whose sense of moral values has been 
pre-determined for him once for all, and who is obstinately of the opinion that ‘no good can 
come out of Nazareth’ — a Philistine of the Philistines indeed ! His probing criticism of our 
social organisation tends to lay an unerring finger on its weak spots ; yet it is a criticism 

tempered by sympathy and intimate comprehension of a child of the soil. If there is any 

society in which the need for legislating for the average member has been raised into a principle 
of inviolable sanctity, it is our Hindu society. Nowhere has there been less cognizance taken 
of, and less provision made for, the needs of an exceptional situation, the lesdlt being frequent 
and interminable clashes between our finer sense of justice pleading for relaxation in special 

cases and the inexorable general law that would follow its wonted course unheeding who arc 
crushed beneath its chariot-wheels. It is the great merit of Saratchandra that he frequently 
draws our pointed attention to these lapses and anomalies ; he has disturbed our self- 
complacency much more effectively than any other ci it ic could have done. We are made to 
reflect on the great wastage, the needless cruelties, the uncharitable narrowness of judgement, 
the foolish insistence on trifles to the neglect of major issues that result from our mechanical 
compliance with social iclations. Of course, to generate doubts is not to offer a solution. 

There is synthesis yet to be achieved between the needs of the average, and the claims of the 
exceptional man in the society. Restraining excesses and offering opportunities for expansion 
are both imperative social duties ; and the most important service of Saratchandra lies in his 
pointing the way to such a synthesis by pleading for a greater charity and toleiance of view 
in our handling of the immediate problems of the hour. 
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Conflict between instinct and ideal 


Subodh Chandra Sen Gupta 


The conflict of social ideals and intellectual convictions on the one hand and half 
awakened instincts on the other is the keynote of Sarntehandra’s best work. There is indeed a 
tragic duality in human life. Man’s social intelligence creates ceitain institutions for his 

convenience and comfort and it is these which are the hasis of his civilisation, and it is on 

these that societv depends for its existence. The relations between sexes have been controlled 
and organised by means of the institution of marriage and the vicious instincts have been 

checked by law and justice and an elaborate code of morality. But man is nut only a rational 
animal, he is also an animal that changes from generation to generation and that is why the 
institutions change and evolve too. But in this evolution which he calls Progress, he frequently 
makes one great mistake and it is this that he often regards the institutions as permanent and 
final, he forgets that reallv they have no finahtv and that they exist for man and not man 

for them. 

Besides, there is one thing which we must never lose sight of. Man’s instincts are 

intensely alive ; Bergson describes oui inner being as elan vital . It is not only intensely alive, 

but it is also intensely mobile. Its vitality consists in its mobility, in its creative energy. There 

have been differences of opinion regarding the ultimate ourpose of the Life Force. There are 

some who hold that it is nothing but a blind Will to live, others find in it a will to power 

and others again have discovered in it an energy to create and so on and so forth. But even 

if we leave the question of ultimate aim out of consideration for the moment, there is no 

doubt that it is constantly changing, that it never accepts anything permanently. But institutions 

move very slowly and very often they do not want to move at all. 

The torturing conflict between instinct and ideals, between the social conscience and the 

personal Will is the great contradiction of life, its ultimate problem, its final enigma. This 

problem is as old as society and civilisation and yet it is our latest puzzle. It arose centuries ago 

and it has been encountered in different ways in different ages and the problem remains as 

acute as ever. It is the fundamental contraction which is at the bottom of civilisation, and 
the answers which man has given to this problem in different ages make up his cultural history. 
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This far-too-well-known conflict between traditional morality and the call of the Life 
Force is the keynote of Saratchandra’s best work. R5jlak$ml was deeply in love with £rlk&nta, 
but he was not the husband which society gave her. She got him through no religious 
ceremony . through no social sanction. Has she any right to love him ? Is her love pure ? If 
she has not this right, if she has not the sanction either of society or of religion, what, after 

all, is the value of a' morality that contradicts the deepest call of her soul? Sures is an 

immoral shameless wretch lusting after the wife of a friend and the chaste wifely conscience 

in Achala detested him too. But this wifely conscience with the socalled sacred relation of 
matrimony is a creation of the social intelligence, and is not, therefore, recognised by the 
profoundest instincts of the human heart. In the eye of society, §5raSf, the daughter ofTaradas, 
is nothing but a votaress m the temple of Kali, a chaste and good girl devoted to pious works, 
but in the deepest recesses in her soul there is another woman whose name is Alaka, who 
does not care for gods, who does not believe in salvation through piety, for whom the 
social standards of good and evil are meaningless baffle. She had slept a good long while, 
but once she is awakened by the call of the Life Foice, who shall resist her * 

In his earlier novels, Saratchandra drew pictures of agonising conflict between personal 
instinct and social ideals. In his latest novel Se$ Prasna , the personal instincts have become 

militant. They have left their slumbering shyness and want to reconstruct society on a new' 
basis. Kamal is the heroine of this novel. She does not surrender, she is not tortured by the 
duality of her nature. She asserts, argues, denounces. 

If we analyse the first portion of her life, we will find that she has been very slightly 
touched, if she has been touched at all, by social ideas of good and evil, and she starts her 
life with a very open mind. The daughter of a European planter and an unchaste Bengali 
widow, herself the widow of an Assamese Christian and later on the consort of a Professor 
dismissed from service for low morals, what ideals should she accept > She denounces the past, 
has a healthy contempt for old ideals, especially Indian ideals, and she thinks that her only 
duty is to obey the call of her Inner Being. “I do not assert”, says she, M that austere fidelity has 

no meaning or value, but I do think that this virtue does not deserve the credit which for 

centuries man has paid it. The immobile morality which compels me to be faithful for all 
times to the man whom once 1 happened to fall in love with is neither healthy nor beautiful.” 
People have from time immemorial sung the praises of Hindu widows, their self-sacrifice and 

chastity, but Kamal has fou id in their lip nothing but misguided devotion to an ideal that 

does not exist. Her standards of right or wrong are also wonderfully anarchical. "It is,” says 
she to Ajit, "my firm conviction that morality consists in accepting the little that falls to 

my share Neither happiness nor sorrow is real, my dear Ajit Babu. The only reality is in 

the vital moving of moments, in the rhythm created by the motion of life. True possession 
consists in accepting it with all one’s heart and mind.” To such a person womanly chastity is 
a false ideal and that is why her mother’s immoralities appeared to her only as aberrations of 
taste. She accepted Sibnath as her consort because she was charmed by his beauty and accom- 
plishments, but she did not care to cement the relationship by means of an elaborate legal 

ceremonial. She never bothered about the legality of the external ceremony. And when Sibnath 

broke away from her, when their love was rudely shattered, she did not protest, she did not 

complain before anyone. In the land of emotional relationships the decree is always ex parte . 
Though she was put to endless privation on account of Sibnath, she only blessed him and 

wished that Manorama might find in him a better partner than she had found. 

This is Kamal, a royal anarchist against all ideals of the past. She happened to come 

in touch with certain peisons— A$u Babu, Ak$aya, Abina$, Harendra, Satis, Ajit, Manorama 
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and Nllimi — all of whom had an inner affinity in this that they all accepted the social standards of 
good and evil and acclaimed the old Indian view of life. 

Kamal carried on the incessant controversy with these votaries of the traditional morality 
and everyone excepting Rajendra joined with keen verbal contests. This controversy could never 
have had any end, but it was effectively decided by the inner emotions of the personages. Those 
who stood for the traditional ideals of chastity and lifelong fidelity were conquered not by Kamal's 
arguments but by the call which came to them from the deepest recesses of their heart. Mandrama 
is a cultured girl and has nothing but abhorrence for everything that is low, and che has quarrelled 
with her father for the courtesy that he extended to the drunkard Sibnath. But as soon as the 
beauty and accomplishments of this drunkard made their irresistible appeal to the deepest corner 
of her heart, all her old memories were at once obliterated and the ideals she had adored so long 
appeared to be empty. She had waited for Ajit for four long years and loved *him when he was 
away from her ; but it was when he was near her that he was completely banished out of her 
mind. The same thing applies in the case of Ajit too. In far away Kngland, he could keep his 

affection unbedimmed, but as soon as he was possessed with an unconquerable love for Kamal, he 

had to bid goodbye to all his culture, all his professions of pure, unfaltering, unchangeable love. If 
the call comes to you once, nothing will resist it — neither culture, nor religion, nor tradition, for no 
culture has any value in a region which is too personal, too profound to have any ideal but its own 
inner longings. Thus Kamal’s case is proved by those who contradicted her, and the irony consists 
in this that one of these two persons was her own husband and it was to her that the other 
made his proposals of love. And yet this young man and this young woman who had drifted 
away from the path of rectitude had been betrothed to each other ; this is after all the value 
of institutions and herein is the vaunted glory of socalled traditional ideals. 

Again, Nilima’s life furnishes a proof for Kamal’s contention that chastit> as an ideal 
is unhealthy, inglorious and futile. If we turn from these individual experiences to the 4 Asram' 

where these ideals were supposed to be practised on a large scale, we find that there too the 

experiment breaks down as a hopeless failure. 

. Another man in this group acknowledges his defeat before Kamal, though in a different 
way. It is the great puritan Ak$aya who wanted to purify Agra by denouncing Sibnath and 
Kamal whom he abused and insulted mercilessly. But in the end it is this Ak$aya who humbly 
bows down before our heroine, invites her to his house, and makes piteous appeal to her to 
remember him. Here too Kamal does not force him to do anything ; it is in his heart of 
hearts that he feels that the ideals which he stood for are absolutely empty and that salvation 
will not come through negation. Life has to be conquered ; it will yield itself to the royal 
victor who wins it, not to the totteting weakling who is afraid of it. Life slumbers. Feeling 
is the masculine force that rouses it to activity. 

It is in this way that all the opponents of Kamal were humbled. She, however, not only conquers, 
but is herself humbled too. She boldly proclaims that she docs not believe in the past, in its tradition or 
ideals. She claims that as soon as she has passed through an experience she is free from its bondage. But 
she cannot easily forget the happiness which she got from Sibnath, and when he parts from 
her, it is a hard wrench and this parting leaves its painful memory behind. Whenever she 
has referred to this deserter of a husband, she has done so in a sense of disappointment ; a 
nameless indefinable agony creeps into her whenever she remembers him. It is the tragedy of 
man's life that these emotions are free but his conscious intelligence is burdened with the 
memory of the past. And it is the accumulated memories of the race that constitute tradition. 
If man has to exist as he is, he can escape neither his own memories Aor the traditions of the 



race. The novel does not give us manv pictures of the married life of Sibnath and Sibftnl, 
hut we feel nonetheless that it is gloriously happy. The new life which she starts in the 
companv of Apt mav be happier still, but it lacks the glorious brightness of the old relation- 
ship. It is pitifully tender ; the old painful memoties of Kamal have dimmed its lustre. Kamal 
claims that she has not made anv complaint ; she has not spread an atmosphere of gloom after 
that painful parting. This is no doubt true, but though outwardly there has been no complaint, 
though no divorce proceedings have been drawn, yet the fact remains that her robust 
optimism has beep rudclv checked When she accepts Ajit, her old cheerfulness is gone. She 
has even consented to make the relationship permanent, and though she has eschewed the 
ceiemonv and the name, the new ceremony cannot he distinguished from conventional marriage ; 
tor she has accepted the fundamental principle of matrimonv, namely permanence of relationship. 
She has her memories of the past, and she wants to build her heaven of the future — this is 
what at first she deuded as servility to tradition and miles apart from that rhythm of move- 
ment which she pronounced to be the only reality of life. It is in this way that Kamal has been 
humbled and been made to follow' the beaten track of life. 

Kamal broached this question before the anarchist Rajen who has tried to meet it in a queer 
wav. What he wants to say is undoubtedly worthy of the mighty man of action which he is, but 
it does not solve the problem. Even if we leave aside the question of unity amongst different men, 
we cannot ignore the duality which tortures the individual soul. The question that did not occur 
to Sabyasachi may disturb Sumitra, the duality which Rajen was not conscious of might break the 
heart of a softer man like A jit. Action is never complete in itself , it is a means to an end and 
there must alwa\s be disputes concerning the end. There is no way of escape out of the enigma. 
Rajen has ignored the problem, not solved it. 

Then, is there no solution of tin- problem ' We must remember one thing. It is this 
that man is only a step in the evolution of the Life Force. Creation has no beginning, no 

end. Manv species have become extinct and man is onl\ the latest experiment of the Life 

Force w'hose cieative energ\ is incessant. He is full of imperfections and his final problem will 

be solved only when he has surpassed himself. Hut the fun of the situation is this that his 

greatness is strangely linked up with his imperfections. His greatest glot\ is in his conscious 

intelligence. A beast swims through a river while a man constructs a bridge over it. At the 

root of his powers there are his fully conscious intellect and his infinite curiosity. This infinite 
curiosity seems to be the mist fundamental characteristic of the Life Force. What w'e call our 
physical desires lie deep buried in our inmost recesses where the light of conscious intelligence 

cannot pierce. But that is what seems to be the ultimate aim of the Life Force, to make the 

unconscious conscious, to rip the veil of all mysterv. One does not know when this aim will 
be fulfilled ; but on that day there will be no contradiction 'between the conscious social 
conscience and the impulses of the heart, on that day Kamal will be able to part from Sibnath 
without a wince and to accept Ajit with all her heart ; there will then he no confusion in 
Manorama’s heart between Sibnath’s faults and his attractions ; on that day the memories of 
a dead husband will not burden a widow and there will be no conflict between the desire to 
enjoy and the decision to denounce, between ideals of the society and the impulses of the 
individual. On that day the riddle will be read, the problem will be solved. But, then, Man 
will also cease to be Man and develop himself into Superman. 
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Saratchandra’s great message 


Suniti Kumar Chatterji 


Saratchandra Chatterji (wc shall never get into the habit of referring to him as ‘Doctor’ 

Snratchandia Chatterji, although this title conferred on him the highest academic honour from 
one ol the Universities ot his native province ) died at the not vetv advanced age of sixtvtwo. 
He was not at the pinnacle «»f his popul.u it v, and had well-nigh passed the period of his 
maturity, when death called him away. He came m his own among his people at a comparatively 
late age, for, before he appeared before the public with some of his short stories about a 

quarter of a century ago, he was unknown to fame. Saratchandra was never hard to please — he 
received the w«nii ippreciation of his genius bv his countrymen in a spirit of thankfulness ; 
and he’ died, full of honour and full of the sense of satisfaction that his place in the literature 
of his country was assured. 

Saratchandra’s spirit is perhaps still too neai us to enable us to form a just and proper 
appraisement of his service to his people and of his position in the literature of Bengal and 
India. A great writer undoubtedly he was , and that soft of general statement will certainly 
be subscribed to by all including those who have not been able to agree with his literary and 
social ideals. It always requires a little distance to studv a great figure ; and that distance (in 

the case of a great figure in literature this ^ a distance in time) is just at the present moment 

denied to us, w'hile the ashes of Saratchandra are hardlv cold. 

Saratchandra Chatterji died in ; just a hundred veais ago, in 1S3H, Bankimchandra 

Chatterji was born, and we are preparing to hold Bankim's centenary this year as one of the 

makers of Bengal and one of the greatest figures of Indian literature in the nineteenth century — 
the man who helped us to realise the eternal glory of Mother India, among other things. These 
hundred years have been most fateful for the people of Bengal, as for those of the rest of 
India. These hundred years have, among other things, witnessed the evolution of a certain 

section of the comparatively leisured middle class ot Bengal into an ‘intelligentsia’ of the modern 
type, which gradually weaned itself from the land and the vil.tgc to the city and the professions 
and services. No literary man can be great inless he reflects truly the Jifc and aspirations of 
his age. Bankimchandra, writing in the sixties, seventies and eighties of the last centurv was 
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hound to differ in his outlook and his attitude from Saratchandra whose literary career embraced 
the second, third and fourth decades of this century. Bankim’s age was one of synthesis— so 
far as the cultural outlook of the generality of the 'English educated' classes in Bengal was 
concerned.. The first thiid of the nineteenth centuiv saw the awakening of the Indian spirit 
bv its contact with that of Europe. This awakening was partly reactionary or conservative, as 
m Bhabamcharan Bapeiji and Radha Kanta Deb. The second third of the nineteenth century 
was the age of ‘Young Bengal’, when a section of the vnung men of Bengal, intoxicated with 

English lea: nmg, f boldlv proclaimed themselves to be the spiritual sons of England, and even 
sought to tianslate then spmtual affiliation into theii daily life by adopting or blindly imitating 

— it would not be too strong to say 'aping' — English wav. Young Bengal of those days felt like 
a spoilt child, and neither were these young adventurers in the field of English culture acquainted 
with, nor did the* care for the ancient culture of their ancestors With Bankim and his 
contempoianes coming into the field, an atmosphere of sobriety came in, and a spint of leasoned 
idealism and legitimate national pride, of which the votanes were rfien like Bankimchandra 
Chatter ji. and Bhudeh Mukheiji and later Swami Vivckananda and Rabindianath Tagore, among 
others. There was a trank and free admission of the superiority of the West in matters like 
modern science where this superiority was undeniable, but at the same time there was a desire 

- often an easily understandable patriotic desire— to rehabilitate ancient India in her culture and 

her high ideals as a source of perennial inspiration and strength to Modern India. A certain 
amount of romantic idealism was there and this coloured the vision of Bankimchandra and others. 
Then again, for several decades, from the fifth to the tenth, of the last century the English 
educated group of Bengal had a good reason to be ven much pleased with itself. As middle 

man in the woik of administration and commercial transaction between the English and the 
people of India, from Bengal up to the Afghan Frontier, the English-knowing Bengali came 
to have a unique position, and at the same time, h\ actively taking up the work of an educator, 
he w’as also busy in disseminating all over North India the English culture and English ideals 
of nationalism and freedom. The educated Bengali both helped to consolidate English rule in 
India on the rums of an effete Indian system and at the same time to engender and organise 
the revolt of India against this same English tule. There .was a note of optimism, a spirit of 
discovering itself and its vocation, in Bengali life in the days of Bankimchandra. 

But within less than half a century, all this is changed. The Bengal of Saratchandra 

Chatterji — the Bengal which ushered in the era of national struggle of an unprecedented 
intensity all over India, post-War Bengal which is faced with a complication of life and a 

conflict of ideals of which Bankimchandra, living in the atmosphere of an old world happy- 
go-lucky society with its traditions not yet divorced from life and even then going strong, 

could never have a conception, post-reform Bengal which is a house divided against itself with 
its people split up by religion and by social strata into so many mutually hostile groups— 

Mohammedans and ‘Non-Mohammedans', ‘caste Hindus’ and ‘sheduled castes' and so forth present 

day Bengal, as we see it, is not a land of peace and happiness ; it is not a land of plenty 
either. On the surface, we have in middle class Bengali Hindu society plenty of symptoms 

of a social disruption in which old ideals cannot remain intact under an altered economic 
and intellectual outlook ; while deep within is economic distress, staring every one in the lace, 

when the field of the professions and of the services, which for the last few generations gave 

to the middle class Bengali his chief venue of employment, is becoming more and more 

narrowed down and sometimes even wholly closed for him, without other new careers being 

opened out for him. We cannot have in an atmosphere like this the robust idealism of 

Bankimchandra, the desire to establish Bengal and India on a pinnacle of glory. The writer 
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an imc ?. n _ ra *. * ,nt ^ ranat h and Saratchandra — these three are supreme names in the 

istory o enga i ction, and the estimate of one will naturally entail a comparison with the 

others. ut as sai at the beginning, it is as yet too early to enable such an estimate to be 

of value to us, because of the too close proximity of the subject. The warmth of Saratchandras 

personality is still being felt, and will continue to be so felt for sometime to come, although he 

is no more with us ; and Rabindranath fortunately for us is still spared to us, let us hope for a 

good many years to come. It will not be so difficult to apptaise Bankimchandra, as we can 

see his figure looming huge and peaceful against the background of his times which we can 

view in the proper perspective after half a centurv. 

• 

Saratchandra the writer is inextricably mingled with Saratchandra the man. One reason 
for Saratchandra s great and spontaneous popularity with the Bengalis, for making Saratchandra 
‘the most beloved writer of this generation’, as Rabindranath so gracefully put it in his 
warm tribute to the departed one, is that he, throughout his entire life and literary career, 
lived and thought like a middle class Bengali who felt himself to he very much one cf his 
own people. There was in him nothing of that detached, socallcd scientific approach to the 
problems of life and society which may ensure a certain amount of impartial observation, but 
which frequently defeats its own purpose hv its implied assumption of superiority. Saratchandra 
in his stories and novels was always 'in it’ whether he identified himself with the hero, or 
spoke as a narrator ; there was no mistake that he was very much interested in the plot, in the 
characters and in the problems. This gave a certain warmth to all his writings, which could 
not but bring him close to his readers. And in this, Saratchandra simply gave an expression, 
quite unconsciously though, to the innate democracy of the Hindu society through the institution 
of caste, for, within the caste there is equality, and each caste had its own place which was 
jealously guarded, and a true Hindu who lived the old fashioned life in the village could not think 
of a supercilious detached attitude to any question if he lived as a member of his village society. 


Saratchandra was, above all, a Lover of Man. The Mahabharata has said ■ “Guhvam 
brahma tad idam bho brablmi — na manu$ya+ sre$thataram hi kinchit” ( Santiparvam, XII, 22*), 
verse 20), i.e. "this is the secret doctrine that 1 announce to you — there is nothing higher than 
man M . This sentiment has been echoed by the Sahajiya mystic of mediaeval Bengal, whose oft 
quoted line, attributed to Chandidas, is known to every Bengali. This age-old faith of India 

in the superiority of man over everything — over man-made laws and institutions, taboos and 

injunctions — found a most sympathetic and a systematic . pporter in Saratchandra. It is, of 

course, possible to discuss how far the implications of this idea are constant with social 

discipline and social well-being. But Saratchandra’s approach to the question was that of one 
who felt for the suffering humanity, suffering for its own folly and its own weaknesses as well 
as for the effete and unmeaning restrictions and prejudices of society, both sanctioned by blind 
adherence to the letter of scriptures and supported by the petty meannesses and perversities of 
human nature. 

Saratchandra was a master stylist in Bengali. Without much of a formal education, his 

genius as a writer of Bengal made him the wielder oi a fine, nervous and highly expressive 

Bengali which was true to its native spirit in both idiom and vocabulary and was the 

joy of his countrymen who could appreciate good and idiomatic Bengali. At the present 



moment in Bengal, there is anarchy ( particularly among a certain class of young writers ) 
in the idiom they sport in writing their mother tongue. The passing away of Saratchandra has 
removed one good exemplar of Bengali, pure and undefiled, trom our midst. Saratchandra 

was fully alive to his responsibilities as a writer of his mother tongue, and would weigh 

each new expression that he thought necessary for his purpose. The present writer remembers 
one occasion when Saratchandra discussed with him the meanings and nuances of a particular 

word which he wished to introduce in a story he was then writing. Saratchandra eschewed 

the purely pre-tv and the melodramatically romantic in his works ; and yet there is 

no lack of romance in his stories. But taking all in all, what a splendid and a varied gallerv of 

characters his stories and novels unfold ! We have a veritable comedie humaine here and a 

plentiful one. And his characters have life in them. Whether we like them or not, we 

cannot but feel ir.terested in them, and frequently their vitality and vigour, their truth and 

intent are arresting. This fact has been ampl> demonstrated by the successful dramatisation of 

some of his well-known works. And here one must say that Saratchandra was singularlv happy 
in getting a dramatic exponent of the type of Sisir Kumar Bhaduri. I think Saratchandra’s 
popularity as a novelist was not a little strengthened by the very remarkable staging of some 

of his novels by Sisir Kumar Bhaduri and his troupe. 1 know many people who took to 

reading him over again after having seen the very successful series of Saratchandra's dramas 
on the Bengali stage. It was quite an intellectual pleasure to see such fine translation into 
flesh and blood of Saratchandra's creations whom we all know' to be living characters. 

In our studv of a great or popular national figure, we ought to eschew personal factors 
as much as possible. Yet it is often difficult to dissoci.te the private individual from the public 

man ; and sometimes it is neither possible nor desirable. The present writer came to know 

Saratchandra, like thousands of other Bengalis, through his writings ; and he was fortunate in 
being personally known to him, and even (as he flatters himself) in winning some amount of 
personal affection. I first met Saratchandra when he was living at Sibpur, and since then I 
had numerous occasions of meeting him in public and private. One thing immediately noticeable 
about him : he was so unaffected and so easily accessible to all— it was the most natural 

thing for him to be the 4 dada' or ‘elder brother' to so many people, young and old, men and 

women. He carried in his person a bit of the old atmosphere of the Bengali countryside, when 
everybody, irrespective of caste or creed, was in some sort of make-believe relationship to every 
other body. He lived and moved in an atmosphere of pure Bengalidom, with the long ‘snake’ 
or pipe to his hukka reclining on his bolster upon his faras in his drawing room in the 
typical Bengali style and he w’ould charm his friends and visitors by the geniality of his personality. 

Saratchandra did not assume the role of a teacher, although he taught his people to 
keep their eyes open, and to see things and to see them in their true perspectives. He painted 
out to us, in a poignant manner, our individual follies and foibles, the pettinesses and hypocrisies 
of our life and society. He diagnosed the disease, but he did not take upon himself the 
burden of suggesting a remedy. As an observer and artist, that was not his work. In his 
sympathy for erring humanity, it is natural for him to be misunderstood. Possibly there was 
over-emphasis, or needless double underlining in some matters. He was more busy with the facts 
as they presented themselves to him and to most of us, rather than with the ideals. It is 
necessary to face facts, for that leads to introspection, and then alone can we set about 
realising the ideal in all earnestness. Above all, Saratchandra's great message was Love of Man 
as Man, with all his weaknesses and imperfections, and this message in these days of rampant 
communalism and a sense of caste-pride and exclusiveness which is so hard to kill, both of 
which are stalking the land like spectres and making a hell of this fair lr.nd of Bengal, we 
require most as a guiding principle in our lives. 
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cro arc ^ *cfc, fro .atfitf Sisi* fa*$ srcro caw to *f*?ncs i acwafTO tobh 

fatfu afa&*i sisto ^c«i?n rcsrc b?tct *tt \ $tto ot fw fcOT^sf—^p *kto snai-^nwro afo Giro *ff 

^T^f® fel l TOfof rftfw fasTC, ^TOT* <3 ^fa*! t]5T^ afa dl* Jfft TllfTO I il^RI ‘^ICTOI *l4l’ JRTW 

f^^U>5 TO ^TCOTia 5&fflTw— fafa ^1^5^ 5^7 ?*T fW0W f«TO I TOTOTSrfTO ^fesTSl TO *?iCT CT$ 

iwr $rsra >irf5?OT wto *pj* *$c« *nfa$ i wrcsr ^r^nrr ^fer® <3 $a$®, &isrcra af® toctot^ "ROTifevSBi 
^TC^^T TO caw I fall?* 5^7 f®f*7 5«li«fS71 <3 ♦flfl'TO *TO1 ftffll caw *11® ®f*!IICTO I 

«faF7* 4$ *C&T7l a^t*TO ^TCTTCJl *piTO 5^77T TOTOI 4TOPM *tC* 1 fe*TC 571 I T®fa fe*TC 4W57 foHT$» 

^Wfl *7Tfe®ia OTI fall Wlf« ^pTOlCTO twfr fatHICS* *l«ft$ Tv5T^7 TOfalDOT I TORI af® fafcl &r^lfl 

aifo®i Planum caw ctoi&iic* i 

STRICT* OTC*T, fwwiw TOTO, TORCTR TO *¥TO I TOOTlfe®! SPTROT* aiTOl C*W TO I JJ^STI 
$I7£1C* f^t«T5 mf^T® 57T ^TTOl^ CTO^57I 5$*TT ^frri^lC?1<3 foU 5TTOW7I UlU** W&ITCOT I ^ dITSflR 

sn^OTl W7TH57J ^57T—^^WIRI ^5?57 f^COT ^^^7 «nW C«1^, ^flW CTTOCafa* <3 TfC^Taftl Wf»f 5jT*7^ I 

^ifTOnBrt "TTOW 5C&iaTVTC!J7J TO'WJJTC® ’STTHT®^ ^ws ef CWH^TO ^f^RTT afOT * 

*jf*r<3 ^5^ TO ^ ’llfltW fel, OTlTa fafa ^5RK®7I a]f^\575ra^5<3 ^SJ af?jftF5 feffR ^1 | 

aik^W TotIW TO* TO fe^7 2jc$, OPTCahw fOTTCa t®?^7 ^I7I<3 TO * $TTO ^7^5 WTlfl WOCTO 

I 
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Saratchandra : The ideal man 


Subhas Chandra Bose 


Immediately upon my landing at Karachi, I heard the sad news of the passing away of 
Saratchandra — the doyen of Indian fictional literature. I knew he had been ill for sometime. 
But it never occurred to me that he would leave us so soon. The last time I went to see 

him I found him extremely gay and lively. I could not imagine even in my dream that his 

end was so near. The place Saratchandra occupied in the sphere of Bengali literature will 
remain empty for a long time to come. Thete is not a family in Bengal whose members, 
children and the old alike, do not know or love Saratchandra. 

,We are overwhelmed with grief not only because we have lost one of the greatest 
litterateurs, the other reason for it is that he was a pillar of the Congress. He had been with 
the Congress of Bengal since the early days of the Non-Cooperation movement. He has left 

his greatest contributions in the Howrah district where his absence will be deeply felt. 

I had an intimate and deep friendship with him. My pain today is indeed too deep. 

The magnitude of loss I have personally suffered at his death will never be compensated. 

Saratchandra was not only a litterateur, he had contributions in the field of politics too 
And it was in this connection that 1 was acquainted w ; *h him in 1 ( )21. 

Saratchandra joined the countrywide Non-Cooperat« n movement when it was initiated 
under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. He was also one of the pioneers of the National 
College which was established at that time in Calcutta. I can recollect an incident of a day of 
that period. An eminent writer told Saratchandra : 'It is not the duty of a litterateur to put 
away the pen and join the band of politicians.’ At this, Saratchandra laughed and came out 
with his retort : ’But I have actually put away my pen and opted for the Charka 1 for some 
time at least.' 

What Saratchandra meant by his retort was th Lt when the motherland was endangered, 
it was the duty of her sons to come out in her defence, giving up all private contemplations 


1 Spinning wheel (hand-driven). Congressmen, in those days, had taken to it to practise self-reliance. 
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and practices. This sincere love for the motherland was resplendent in him till his last breath. 
For many years he was a member of the All India Committee and the Bengal Provincial 
Committee of the Congress and was the president of the Howrah District Committee. He had 
a close link with the freedom struggle of India. Although, being shy in nature, he did not 

often attend public meetings, the vouths connected with such activities drew much inspiration 
from him. 

Young people todav ate not much awaie about this aspect of Saratchandra, the patriot. 
His mind was evergreen ; and he had the fullest sympathy for the hopes and aspirations of young 

Bengal. The Government and the police had a keen, watchful eye on him as long as he lived. 

His famous novel Pother Dabi was proscribed, and it is a wonder he was not imprisoned. His 

writings might have been eniiched more by his experience of prison hie, had he gone through it. 

A deep svmpathy lot the outcasts and the oppressed masses of the society has been the greatest 

inspiration behind the works of Saratchandia. He could draw this inspiration since he passed his 
own life through distress, sot rows and ordeals. Saratchandra was not one of those who are 
confounded in the face of these ordeals of life. He was a rebel. And it is the message of 
revolt that he has preached among the youths of our nation through his writings. His deep 

attachment to truth has always mspiied him to preach it through his works. 

In our country, particularly in Bengal, humour is something too rare. In Saratchandra's 
works we find it in abundance. Since sufferings and poverty could never unsettle him, he could 
keep his stream of humour flowing even while describing the daikest cf sufferings. An assemblage 
of so many virtues in a man is indeed rare. He was .in exemplary writer, a noble patriot at 
the same time, and, above all, an ideal man. 

...With the premature demise of the literary doyen, Sri Saratchandra Chattopadhyay, one 
of the biightest stars has fallen from the firmament of Indian literature. Though for several 
years his identity was confined to the homes of Bengal alone, he was not less known in the 
literary world of the whole countrv. No doubt he was a great literary genius ; but he was 
greater still as a noble patriot. The Congress in Bengal has suffered an irredeemable loss at 
his death. 


Translated by Vjjal Bose 
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C*TI'SI 

■t^rni^i-i ftr*} ;wij->[.T 
c»i T'd^-r- Tsfs=r c^a n 

^if=i *T5^a w *n^p f^si ejqs^, 

"RW-ftrcr-ji cefn^TH arera^i c , f«nc?r, 

«P*lC.NO «nfe?C-q5 BC^T ^ri>5*n^ 'Sicw<l^ ^lC^UC^p II 

'c»l-^ CT •Ti-^ft-si aTMft'T’Vl T*«.f fsiT'San 

fafavs c>i ai«« Sf&ei a*T=i?n ch 6tc*. - cemY^ss «iT'4*=!n 
c * i $r*r «wra, c^rffe «*iT*»i*Tt*f *fTsr?n Tapf-src* Tacsro* u 
'•jY*!^* £n? ’sra ft?r?rrcfe . ^srrcen aft s '±><c ^ 

c*5«fa*rYa cvssrfs? osTerce, ri aaic-i 

^Y*ct valuta a*wrai Yaa-awaMvila Slcs^c^ n 
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Homage to Saratchandra 


Nazrul Islam 


The other day saw I 

The azure brow of the sky 

Aglow with the autumnal moon 1 ; 

Grief envelops now 

The bare murky brow — 

At whose bidding so soon ? 

Scions of human race 
Sunk in deep disgrace 
Viewed Life’s highway 
By the clear moonlight ; 

With restored right 
In triumph marched away. 

The timid feminine heart 
Received a glowing spurt 
From the moon's vital rays ; 

A million e\es with tears 
Now scan the spheres 
The vanished moon to trace. 

The earthly moon has set 
Holding in silvery net 
Palaces and hovels and huts ; 

The ambiosial rays 

With heavenly grace 

Will glitter in human heatts. 


Translated by Ashim Mukhopadhyay 


i The literal meaning of the personal name Saratchandra ( Saratchandra ) is autumnal moon • 
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A Portrait 




Of himself, S.iratchandra spoke or wrote verv little. Onlv on 
occasion he would refer incidentallv to himself while addressing 
audiences. We have to content ourselves with these fleeting glimpses 
of Ins life. Some such occasional self thoughts of the writer have 
been culled here to give the accompanving composition an 
autobiogt aphical semblance. 

The first portion of this Tifestorv\ comprising the fiist eight 
paragiaphs in f nglish ( fiist sis in Bengali ), is taken from the 
address given h\ the wi iti i as the president of the literary 
conference held to celcbiate the seventieth bnth .mmvers.irv of 
Rabindranath 1 agoie in the Town Hall. Calcutta, in December, 
rMl. The address was included in the Volume entitled Jay an ft 
l*t\arga published b\ the ‘Rahindra Pauchava Sabha in the same 
y eai . 

The second portion is a statement in Lnglish b\ the wntei, which 
was quoted in the introduction to the first 1 nglish tianslation of 
Srikanta, Part One published b\ the Oxfoid Univeisitv Press in 
1<)22. A Bengali tianslation of it was published in the Bengali 
weekly Batavan (now extinct) in the memoml issue Satat Sntrft 
Sank/nd published aftei Ins death m 1*11 B S. ( ). 

The coni hiding poition, comprising paiagiaphs ten and eleven in 
h nglish ( nine and ten in Bengali) has been tiken fmm the waiter's 
replv to thi tclicit itmns given bv the citizens and wnteis on the 
occasion of his tiftv seventh blit . a\ , lb ( l B.S. ( l‘>32 ), in the 
I own Hall. Calcutta It was published in the Kutik is>ue oi the 
Bhai atbaisa, HVi B.S. ( P>*2 \ 

A short chionologv of the significant events of his life appeals at 
the end of tin-, pait. It should be mentioned heie that manv facts 
oi his life still remain unknown and controversies even on some of 
the known events aie still alive. In piepaung this chronology we 
have drawn upon the several existing biographies of the wntei and 
have indicated the possiblv doubtful dates. 

Bangabani. Hangla* Katha, Beau, Bbaratbarsa, Bhatati, Bichitia, 

Masik Swadesh Nai avail Sahitva. and Yamuna aie names oi 
Bengali per lodicals 




waelts 




c^EaE^ara ^srr sift snre i ar^ra srr? *Tca, c®t*t c&ca, c^es fw 

^ic 6 . tofaansj csiTC'® srr^r snc^f *irarra *tc®t ar*iE 4 T*r ^T?r, «T 4 ar-w <b «jnim a«R afaa«f 

*’C* <3 E& vSW mw $IE*J faf^rWrara 4T9 5$ I 6^ f4WTW <*TE4RI fa3jE**r“PnffT W. 
>a^ WT?I l Cai?T C*PJ 5 ’C«T «IFTT?I V3?<^ aiES Tneffa CTC5 *1(31 f*FC3 1 

«n^-^Io]«lfRriJ -PTTSTT C*HJ ?’E «1 ^?mi f^TWCH 5T51R *’U* CW I 

«na wr a^rr ai^ea a* ^irani c4TE*nw. aaaiEi siE^nfac^a ■ ’aiara jupfoa 
afiswr ^Ta, 5 ^ a?ra^t #TE«t 6 TEa. >wMia ai^ofa ai ^arera fa^rifaw. 

' 5 ii-qw T«pes ^nar, cssifa 'siorj aian?R arfora afr— laafa sp’ca ctiwtw, a«naii <j 

aTaisfaERa 4ia ^<1)1?! aaia 5*a • 

^iara ascsr. diasra caEaaara afsrE* a'ca fwcaa via^T-a 

3FTCT : '®Ta ai&I— 3fh5T3 Waa. ST^aifc, a«l4«ro* <3 STS CTTfr 4 JT 4 RPT I 4I>5«1 a’E>? 

area ^??i, *nfaE* argif^w asnEaiea caa aa, >a afore* *te* ^Eargfa 4r?igai 

afofaa as^aa ct«st i JJ 33 TC ^aE«pn 5 ^ar best ca, arf5E<5B» aE* aimr* aw 

af*5?r aifcaT csiew srca ■ ^ra aE* ^c. 5 «w ^=mr ^T*r ca fww« 4 >ii>E*H i «aa 

*fTa*fi <3 foa *tt ca, *n^are 31 a of -gut arfscreni ana cana Scapm anc^ i 

ca afaarc* arfa snw^, caarca *ia Saana jalfoa inuraj, asft® aparai i 

caarw CT9 ara ^are, ^3^* Sa^a are i 4ifa aiaranca anara faa c<pc5 k«t t 

>a?i srrc^tG ^tou i «u»m? T^c^c*! c«ie^ 

^e«ie^ a^c®^» T*®?^ vacw i 5jW1c.^s 'Si^'Sii’T, <pie^i ■«>)i'»iT® ; wjJTa c*roffE*f3 

«F 5 ^’E5 Tv5?st »«*?w n’Ev? afac-nq’ i cv ^prcer 

anf^TCH *r?T«iE9iJT in >iE5f : sn*rra ceow-g ta»i i arc? 5^«r^r a^T*r 

aw, «a 3 t «iwFnr 5 ’est ^aaw i f ^5 viewi ac* Ta^sara af?rea a^Ear, 
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cvi *ict *rc <9 c*i»tm aw *r®7 ♦ffron i ora *ct >a Wl*i 

^tc&rj wis *rro 5 *i£«t «n ,- «rwm f*MO* ^nsncra ct& tpsiott 

• *is fl vfa^t.H i vaw «rra c^Twmr 5 ri, ®w OTsm Vcw c*ra ^anm 

•5ffl«fic»Ri tcbw’ ’sna c^ic«n ‘«^i^ *t7&*’ i «h«stc«rj cm fac® *nfnCT, ^csri *nii 
0*1 »t?i, 'O^c&ii wmit *^ 3 ^ • < 87 $ *tvp^rai 8 r$ ^s’ra Trt$ s’csn wishc^p ^ivjJfai 

c^TOiswoi i CT^nw <=nfa *tf^, <5737 c«nCT i w ^na feiW i c’wjwn ^ttit 

*ic? enT^pr i aj*$ ysr ca»ft T*r *t^i fa«nr 537 jw, sn 3 jia*n*» 7 $ cwswi awfasr ai$ 

facsw i ^reara «jr<ra faacs i ^»n *rca ^irj $«i araraTO 

•BC^JlSr^ I *fl$37a <FWl C* 1 «TW af^SISMHI S^RpHts I § v P7IP7-*77f5C'$! >iW »tC 5 'Q C*l 

f^5 'oi-qc^i-Q *na<5R 577 1 nt^ * 1 ^ ^$*p®n ctr ^’w a ter 1 <?nn 53 , 

^ «iwi* »a^T c*rra 1 cf^t s=n c*i : c®T*n?i f*ra* fac?j OTpm 

^aw^TRj wf scare 1 csafra faa* faca <87* a*Ba sit^a sjwi ^w-o «q®s7 a»fa 1 

<579 *JCa ^«T <9f*p*fcsR! J7a*rf7C7Rl *rn ; ‘C&Ttaa 75*R *1737*77?^ 

"EWlf^TS S[C^ I '5WT « «W7»r©9fhl 'fl^l WTCfTT «aCT CTR C5IC«( I cafaCTTl 

c^i ■*i'4»lfl o ^nacwfa Tjrfji c^mT > t*i *tt i wi»i fog ct asr *p'c?i 

"Wi *7777, afoire T^ce?3 57*7$7Cas C*I *asiH COT*I fwtfl c •trie's ^ira, 

'fis *vA sp«(t^T >5CW'G I >4*5 f*7CT «®| ^lT^5}5 TO, fsTCBRl« dl^&l 

■^if^ra c*isn*i 1 c*i 'Sict^ *t7«ur *it? 7, «a^«n »rsi *fv 1 «^c®7 <r7^^c?w 

arar, '$rj *j«n fwra are ^ 57^7*7 c>iT*r ^tsttcrti 57^5 cHtce f*ft»R, vircsjs 

^\s«o^T SFRTCBl ^PJT ♦fT'G^T *\i(A C^T^T?I ? 

^nfe^Ri y^csf ^snrsrra rr^rer^, ctsto ct. WNcr *wOt 

W<3 CTTO fcfi* fafW?^ I *rt^T5I ^litcll SRTCT, ^Tv&VJC*fi c^ra fas ^F’C3 CT 

^iw t ^ifa^i gvsspwt ^ 5 ’ ca feten ^nfa mfaw i 

d^HTw r^iw CTt^r^n ^rc^fa, * 4 is ^prre ^ifac^ra far^r 

^n^fa, ^nfa fa^TW iflWSTCS faTo^ri I 5’cl Sl^tSS 5^5!, fas^ 

Ts^i^ns \ c*\$ *sn*iT?i Tw ^fas *n*Pfc&* snsi o ^rfa^T— 

■^C^S 5JC*0 fa^f ^t?R a^il <3 fa*^i>! I ^CS ^P?I <3^ STSSTS S^CS Ys^ 

^oTS SS’^T ^IS ^5HFS, ^IW SCfi*! art, ?S* \5R ^WT, <3^ faY©TC?I CS 5 T«fT<3 CSSR 5(6 

Y^p *tt — ^ ^p^KRT Ybtsto ^YsY^t— Y^i ; ®rr 5 rrs s*tw sTjpn i 

thesis ^n^rcs siws ^^$5 fti«T c*i f csc?i ^«f$s ^ra Yssj 5 ;^^ 

-*ncs 5*1 1 fa ^ptcsj, fa ^rrarY^rei, ^nsrrs fa«r va^ ->j # Y«f 1 

vh^pYwh ^srsnfavo^ics >hY5?®5CTsts vaci, c^ifacH s sffaY c^ 

^'cs cafac^Fs vusrwra *ir facufa » orz bts, ^ffars^r — s?r ^’c?r c^rc^ 1 

^rifa asiOT, c% ict YsT^, stocks ^ptc^ ^^ffaYb^, Y^^ >jiv^r fa«iR — ^c?rs ss^rr 

*t 1 

••■'oiris t*v ts <3 c^fa^r otts sfiT^ciaw s^n Yhc?i '^fasiY^ ^;c?icw 1 ^icsfa 
*tmz fa^Rsrrcss ^rcfifa 1 Y^rs fasse s’cs ^fas ^tots o sr»fa ^nf^nsisra 
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anT* Sssarfa^nr^aj ana m$ fa i T*t^«r*s a«w ^«tf& 

— arrfa aac»t^ ^trtt ®rts ^ca jrena i ana f*rsra fa^la ijcaa *k»i efl-w <e'ca 

wifa cawsi c*rca£ ct«iw i a? raw f^rsta ♦nf'a'si ^itn i c 5 rrJ^i*"*f , &*wtpt, 

•TTd^s, < T‘?^'£T — ■■aas <p«iri >nfec*ra >i<p«i Ta®rc*t£ T ®f;r 515 f*?caT*scew, fas^j c^ww^ f®fa 

c»r^ asare *ur.<'\ fa 1 ®ia csni^fai ane? ETOia asms <w£— ; area casiw a--'ca snfaca ctc«, 
c^r ^ar ^1* ssC'T , *tc^ *it 1 fatg c*?w$r^ T®fa c*ta -^ac® ^rcaa fa 1 fa^j ^ , *wo 
wca anc^. csTdcaoiRi <p®aTa ®m ®i»ii;ig c^^n^T.-t fac?i ^«t>nj ■*ia«*i*^T anf&ca facafa 1 
c^r T“s?^a '®*y) s T c*w a-'ta aw fa vt5 a‘c»r as® 5:^5 »tt ascafa 1 aprarg aj?«*T*jYsr fa* 

St.'cs> *nca 'wta'.$ «rac® ansna arenas fafas as»sft ca*c& c*ic% 1 asiac*i$ caiasa >rcvsa 
aaaa aacaa ^rva auTvr *r*"*r farac® *1-5 a^ra 1 Ta^ Ta^T^ *T*"*f a Bar ar-cascwia 

t ^i®r *iw ^ca ariTsj ®t®ipt cs*c? laearsi 1 ®Ta*ta ncnas a**ra ca>ciJ c*r«i 1 aiifa ca 

c^waicsi ^aaslB en 5 a'G facafa ca aar "gcei caena 1 

®n&ra a^aa ^tca is«$fa»T ferae® ®i 1 a <3 «j*asrpr 1 wa^r caa^a^aia^ sr® 1 

^snaia ■sjlS-Kaas ■'jaia-T aj taa-fS c^ib surras aa caa asac® Sctrmft 5c*w . fa-^g aT®fcrara 
ceraascsra ca>S§ vs^ ?nawi -alsara w^ir fats aisA fcew s?r i i.i^»rai 5’ca ®ic*ra cas$ 
ca*S srwicas ^raa awcew 1 rasa CBa>;>r ®iar arrow ans caw c=raT -at&wra «*ar an«rTa 
as'ca Taccw 1 >ai»T ^aa a- an 1 «rfa TavaTs^ ^nrVig^isi 1 cana aacv inwa ?rs 

caica ca^r^ -aii< 3 ?na srcai ^ejtW c*tai Tst'®j 3 «frasia ^caf^erw 1 c^w aacv vaawTa 

ca^ca c^t^c® ■‘•nar:^^: 5 a 1 W^g fbfSa -^a ?b 6 ina cotsisncaa ^r^r ^jwrcas ®ra>:»tca 
>r^T>f'ii^ waia as^ aac® a:arfs® a-a^ 1 ®ii 1 w iiwa ^aaaT^n® 'a^ai'a brt .aarfU 

c^r$ i>tTiioira 1 >a§ aaspr 5'cs jtt 5 'c®£ ar?®na airias^wicBr »wi»ra err® 

a^a^ 1 anTaa ®ias ww a'ca a>i=irsi 1 srana ^rrfa wna^a f-raTu^^Tca f^ca 

1 ausTi^c*! caia «.a ®nTvr 5 'fla^rra <prt®r^nar^? ^^as areas caw f*w arara 5t®m 
c®m aac® 1 

■ • aw ta *1^ irwra -^aaiT ■‘isf^a ^rT^®nbia‘nc c ra aicsst ? ^*>nea arar ^ facer, 
c'icel 'ir T<s§^. *naT afaj®. aiar SsWIfaj®, sjr^a 5 ’cao snqca aic*Rj csicaa sfcora 

aaiT'S is^ua fae«i ^u, fa^^iro gsasra Er^aw arar c^wfw csea^ c^aceirT ’ws cacaso 

cas«r ®iC‘*a 'wTaasia -fl^a a^ic^a fa» ara ®nuia aw ? ac*?a caw-ait facer 

-snsna ajerr, ^rart ‘ s iiiic=i -ywrea • wcaa a>rcs wr^caa ^nTer*t ^i'iic<* 1 ®rcta aT^ 

ar® c*tcafa -ufabia, as® cacafa ^ffasra , a ® eweafa faTaBrca 5 *a?. ^Ta 5 Ta i ®i^ ®rwia 

a>iaara «caa5 faca 1 ^^rca c>rf-*T'^i >twot ®ai a>i« ®rrc>i snfar, «hcr >rcsr vsra 
ca» ifascai<j -sna, ®rrC'T sr^lfe® afatar -wrer i't-^ife-aTa , anc^r ^*in^ei *tW«u -aa^r 1 far^g 
ca 'Eiica^C'T ■wisna ®rraar aca cm«i ®ra f^»®ca -Gar c*far fttcewr 1 oc^a sre^ afak 
■*jTabc»ra ^capt arisna ai>cen nr 1 ch wtasi ^wra c^raia wear w^cer^ cbica ■aC '5 1 W^j 
®r®ca area* -artfa, qrsa^ »i»<nWi ■®r«f^a w c^ca «rcas^ cacafa a’cer aasr»r asaara 
a^®r<j ®rifa <ifa fa 1 ^aafa ^Tao .®rc*Ta 5 f ^5^ — x W1 < rc.»T aresra \*cw cacerfa *’*rTa i $ 
■srfa'ica vaisti fiesta *rc»r asara ■ar^iara'Q wra c»r^ 1 ®t^ jriTft®PrTa*Tra faaaa^ ■© a®ai 
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WTWTfl •ffli I ®f6 **fcf fl^t 9|1|{9I 

«Fj4?«vs *'ca ®tc*ri ^nw’O «nf*r ’rsra^ fa i 

• T»*WlaY 5.^m «n«n ®nfa i vra*r, ptw ha T^jji siost *ih<*iw?jo 

®nw. 5j\5^K «tt« *n ^5, vav?»f^ <37* *ifa m’c* nm fa » ronr 

faig i c»i?fs* sufawnwra <sk«to ^fa *scti*fs 9 ^osarra *mr, 

*nfa c*pi® stt i sre^r ’sn-tt caw *tr faj fawo *fa *m 

(Tpr«a<3 vncsp c»$? «na*w i c* ^nsrra ^ »ro jtt i *Rfa awa «2r>v^ sn^ <r 

5’»i. <r^c*pffa ^ v*f ww sfRra «ri$ «n*rra ^wfa*? *n*HT i fawa 

PW *U^ «iws*r srw faw vft 5'CB fa*fTO OTWT— OSW «TTWT 'Hnfa irj, sfa;* «TRTfl 
^«rro *nn fa i 
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My Life 


Saratchandra Chattopadhyay 


I have vivid recollections of my boyhood. It was my wont in 

the rural quiet to spend my days in netting fish, paddling canoes and 
propelling dongas l * . Occasionally, for variety's sake, I would act as under- 
study in jatra parties a . Satiated with the cosy delight of such amateurism, 

I would turn tiamp and set off on random treks with a napkin slung 
over my shoulder. Not exactly the voyage without destination as in 

Tagore's poem 3 , but of a rather different nature. That spell over, I 

would trace my way back home, exhausted and with bruised feet. The 
ceremony of a none-too-generous reception over, my guardians would 
lose no time in bundling me off to school once again. After getting 
another round of reception there, I would apply my mind to the pres- 
cribed books, such as, Bodhodaya and Padyapdth . Again one day I would 
forget my resolve, I would again he possessed by my evil genius, again 

act as understudy, set off as a tramp, return home, and again face the 
hailstorm of a similar ovation — thus ended a phase of my early life 
along with drills in Bodhodaya and Padyapdth . 

I came to town where mv elders put me in an Upper Primary 
School on the strength of my acquaintance with Bodhodaya alone. The 
new syllabus included Sitdr Banabds , Chdrupafh , Sadbhdb- Satak and a 
voluminous grammar book. What was required of me was not just 
a thorough reading of the books or reviewing them in journals. I had 
to stand up and face the Pm-dit everyday for oral tests. So it can be 
unhesitatingly declared that i«y first introduction to Literature was 
through a veil of tears. At last came a day when I got out of that 
stage of my career after gaining a lot of bitter experience. Up till then I 
had not the faintest idea that literature could have any other purpose than 
adding to human miseries. 

1 A donga is a small shallow-water country craft propelled 
by a bamboo pole pushed against the river bed. 

a Open-air theatrical companies. 

1 There is a poem by Tagore entitled Niruddes Ydtrd (A Voyage Without 
Destination ). 
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I was brought up in a family where poetry or fiction was considered 
a euphemism for immorality and music was dubbed untouchable. All its 
members were eager for a pass so as to qualify as lawyers. Thus passed 
my days in their company. But one day even this was disturbed by an 
unexpected turn of event. One of my relatives was a college student in 
the metropolis. He came home. He had a love for music and a passion for 
poetry. One day he called together the female inmates of the house and 
read out to them Tagore’s Prakrtir Pratisodh . I cannot say how much of it 
was grasped by the listeners. But as the reader himself wept, tears also 
celled up in my eyes. I hurried out of the room lest my weakness should 
be revealed. But I had my acquaintance with poetry for the second time 
and 1 can well recall that that was the first time I got the real taste of 
literature. Thereafter, I found it against my grain to abide by the conser- 
vative principles of the family along with its ngid tiadition of reading law. 
1 had to return to my village home. 

But this time it was no longer that Bodhodaya ; 1 searched out from 
the rickety drawers of my father Haridaser Guptakathd and also Bhabdnl 
Pdfhak . I cannot blame my elders, for these were, by no means, school 
books ; on the other hand, they were unreadable stuff devoured by delinqu- 
ents. So in order to have a good browse I had to retire to the cowshed. 
There I used to read and they listened. Now I no longer read, 1 am 
preoccupied with writing. I do not know who the possible readers of this 
stuff may be. 

One day my teacher dropped a compassionate hint that it was 
impossible to acquire learning by continuing at the same school for 
long. So I had to journey back to town. It will not be out of place 
to mention here that no further change of schools was needed. Now 
came the time for me to know about the works of Bankimchandra. I 
could not even imagine then that there could be anything greater 
beyond this in fiction. 1 read all his novels over and over again until 
1 almost memorised them. Perhaps this was a drawback with me. Not 
that I have never followed the path of blind imitation. All such attempts 
have proved fruitless as literary compositions ; but as literary exeicises 
they provided a profitable occupation for me as I can feel even today. 

Then began the new phase of 'Bangadarsan'. Tagore’s Chdkher Bali 
was appearing in instalments. A fresh radiance of style and diction seemed 
to greet our vision. The profound and intense joy then experienced by 
me is unforgettable. Never before had I thought even in my dreams 
that things could be put in such a way and that the reader could per- 
ceive his own mind so clearly through the portraits of somebody elsc’s 
imagination. At long last I came to be introduced not only to literature 
but to my own self as well. It is not a truth that one gets much only 
by reading much. Those were but a few pages, yet where am I to 
find the language to pay my homage of gratitude to one who reached 
us such a precious treasure within so brief a compass ? 



My connection with literature was severed soon after. I clean forgot 
having ever composed a single line in my life. I had a long stay abroad. 
1 was quite in the dark about how modern Bengali literature had made 
great strides meanwhile with the poet 1 as the key figure. I was never 
fortunate enough to come in close touch with the poet ; nor was I pri- 
vileged to come under his literary tutelage. I remained totally isolated. 
It was all on surface, however. The underlying reality was just the 
reverse. In that foreign land I had with me some of * the poet’s books 
— in prose and verse. And in my heart 1 had profound regard and 
faith. In those days I read and re-read those very books. I never pon- 
dered over such high subjects as what were their rhythm and diction, 
and what was Art, how it was to be defined, and whether there had 
been any flaws anywhere according to the standard. All this I considered 
redundant. What I cherished was just the deep-rooted conviction that a 
more comprehensive creation was unthinkable. Whether in prose or in 
verse, this was my only stock-in-trade. 

When, unexpectedly, 1 was one day called upon to serve the cause 
of literature, I had already met the demands of youth and reached 
middle age. Fatigue had set in and enthusiasm had dwindled — 1 was 
well past the learning stage. I lived abroad, unknown and cut off from 
all. Nevertheless, I responded to the call ; fear did not creep in at all 
in my mind. 

...My childhood and youth were passed in great poverty. 1 received 
almost no education for want of means. From my father I inherited 

nothing except, as I believe, his restless spirit and his keen interest in 
literature. The first made me a tramp and sent me out tramping the 
whole of India quite early, and the second made me a dreamer all my 
life. Father was a great scholar, and he had tried his hand at stories 
and novels, dramas and poems, in short, every branch of literature, but 
never could finish anything. I have not his work now — somehow it got 
lost ; but I remember poring over those incomplete manuscripts, over again in 
my childhood, and n.anv a night I kept awake regretting their incomplete- 
ness and thinking what might have been their conclusion if finished. 

Probably this led to my writing short stories when I was barely seven- 
teen. But I soon gave up the habit as useless, and almost forgot in the 
long years that followed that I could even write a sentence in my boyhood. 
A mere accident made me star igain, after the lapse of about eighteen 
yeais. Some of my old acquaintances started a little magazine, but no 
one of note would condescend to contribute to it, as it was so small 
and insignificant. When almost hopeless, some of them suddenly remem- 
bered me, and after much persuasion they succeeded in extracting from 
me a promise to write for it. This was in the year 1913. I promised 

most unwillingly — perhaps only to put them off till I had returned to 

Rangoon and could forget all about it. But sheer volume and force of 
their letters and telegrams compelled me at last to think seriously about 

1 Rabindranath Tag e 
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writing again. I sent them a short story for their magazine Yamuna. 
This became at once extremely popular, and made me famous in one day. 
Since then I have been writing regularly. In Bengal, perhaps I am the 
only fortunate writer who has not had to struggle. 

...Am I indebted to my veneiable literary predecessors alone? Do 
I owe any the less to those who have only made sacrifices for society 
but have got nothing in return, who are underprivileged, weak and 
oppressed, who are human beings and yet whose fellowmen have never 
taken account of their tears, who are doomed to spend helpless miserable 
lives for ever wondering why, having all, they are denied their rights in 
every sphere ? It is the agonies of such people that have made me articu- 
late. They it is that have briefed me to lodge a complaint on behalf of 
suffering humanity at the bar of human conscience. On numerous occasions 
have I found them victims of injustice, miscarriage of justice, and justice 
of a sort made intolerable by high-handedness. So my works are on these 
people alone. I know spring visits this world with its beauties and 
bounties accompanied by the cuckoo's watble and full-blown seasonal 
flowers along with the restless south wind redolent with their fragrance. 
But all these did not come within the compass in which my vision 
remained bound. I could not just become intimate with them. This defi- 
ciency is obvious in my writings. At the same time I had not the 
audacity to weave garlands of senseless but sonorous words just to show 
that 1 have attained something which, in reality, had never any access to 
my heart. Nor am I guilty of belittling with an air of insolent immodesty 
many other similar things whose significance has ever eluded my grasp. As 
a result, the subject-matter and theme of my literary creation aie not wide 
and extensive, but narrow and limited. Nevertheless, it remains my claim 
that I have not divested them of truth by giving them colouiful touches 
of unreality. 

...I do not aspire after immortality, for like many other things in 
life the human mind is subject to change. So what looks impot- 
t nt today may appear insignificant some other day, and small wonder. 
Even if, in the long run, the major portion of my literary attainment 
is submerged undei the neglect of unborn generations, I shall havCT no 
regrets. It remains my only hope that if there is an element of truth 
anywhere in it that much will survive as my contribution defying the 
ravages of time. It matters little if it is not abundantly rich ; it is in 
order to pay my homage to the Muse with that humble offering that I 
have sacrificed my life-long labour. This heartening reflection will illumine 
my hour of departure at the end of the day and fill me with the 
assurance that 1 am a blessed being who has not lived in vain. 


The portion in paragraph nine is in Sara t chandra's own words . 
The remainder has been translated by Ashim Mukhopadhyay. 
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A Chronicle of Sixtytwo Years : 1876-1938 


I87<> 


1 S7<> 8 * 

1881* 

] x.sn 


1 887 


188*) 


JX*>2 


18 *> * 


1 *> Septembei (31 Bhadia, 1 Jx 3 B. S ). Bom at Debanandapur, 
Bengal (now West Bengal), son of Motilal C -hattopadhvay 
and Bhuhanmohini Debi (n£e ( iangopndhv av). 

Kails life in I lebanandapui . hloment ir\ schooling in the 
village 'Pathsh.il i T {ptmiarv school). 

Visit to Dihti in Bihai with father. 

Moses to Bhagalpui (Bihn) in the eompans of his patents 
to lise with the t. mills of his mitcinil giandfathei and 
is admitted to the Dutgichir in Boss’ School. 

Passes the Pnmais I saminatmn. 

Admitted to the sesenth class (piesentdav class loui) in 
the Hh.igalput /alia School and shows a great promise as a 
pupil getting 'double piomotion'at the annual examination. 
I]\ incos setsitile ti^tes and h ibits tar fiom tegulat. 

Path leases ice. 

Juls. Returns to i c lunandapui with patents and is admitted 
to the fourth class (piesentdav class seven) in the Hooghly 
Binnch School. Ls mces interest in social service , on occasion 
slips asvas unnoticed and goes on joutness without destination. 

Studies discontinued toi a sear owing to financial stungencv. 
Beginnings of lneiais endcavoui. Whites Ktisinath , Kdkbdsd 
and Brahmadaitxa (manuscript of the latter two lost). 

Moves again to Bhagdpm sv ith patents and tesumes his stu- 
dio n the fust class tpiesentdav class ten) in the 'Fej Narayan 
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1804 


1805 

180 (> 

1800-1000 


1001 


1902 


Jubilee Collegiate School (now renamed Tej Narayan Banali 
Collegiate School). 

Passes the Entrance Examination and takes up the First 
Arts (F.A.) coutse in the Tej Narayan Jubilee College (now 
renamed Tej Narayan Banali College), Often accompanies 
and assists his friend Raju (Rajendranath Majumdar) in 
daring adventures and humanitarian activities. Shows marks 
of talent for vocal and instrumental music. Takes part in 
musical soirees and amateur theatricals. Staits a manuscript 
magazine named 'Shishu* with the young memheis of family. 

November. Mother dies. 

Ciives up studies at the college owing to financial stringency 
and cannot sit for the F. A. Examination being unable 
to procure fees for it. 

Devotes himself to litetarv pursuit, music and acting : 
a new phase in his life of struggle begins. Develops a deep 
passion for study. Earns popularity for excellence in 
singing, flute and tahla-playing, and as an amateur actor in 
the Adampur Club, especially for performance as heroines 
in the plavs Mrndlini , Bilwamartgal and Jand . 

Accepts a job. to help his father in his distress, in the 
Raj Banali Estate of Codda (Bihar) but, unable to endure 
the shackles of service, quits the job after a short period. 
Along with friends and acquaintances, including Bibhuti- 
bhusan Bhatta and his widowed sister Nirupama Debi, 
forms a literary circle. 

Writes Kdrel , Pd$dn n Kdsindth (improving upon its earlier 
draft), Abhimdn (written in imitation of Henry Wood's East 
Lynne), Bojhd, Bichdr , Haricharan , Dehdds , Baradidi , Chandra - 
ndth, Aid O Chhdyd , Anupamdr Prent , Subhadd , Sukumdrer 
Bdlyakathd , K$udrer Gaurab (an essay), a few poems (includ- 
ing one in English), and parts of the early portion of 
Charitrahin . Also translates Marie Corelli’s The Mighty Atom . 

A monthly manuscript magazine ‘Chhaya’ brought out by 
his liteiarv circle , contributes many of his early writings 
like Kdsindth , Bdjhd , Anupamdr Prem n Kfudrer Gaurab, etc., 
to this magazine. 

Leaves home in Bhagalpur, largely in obedience to that 
restless spirit inherited fiom his father, and goes out 
tramping many parts of the country and acquires firsthand 
experience of life, especially in the lower strata of society. 

Comes down to Bhagalpur on heating the ne>vs of his 
father's death. Starts foi Calcutta to secure a job. 
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1903 


1903-06 

1905 

1907 


1908-12 


1 909 * 

1912 


1913 


1914 

1915 

1916 


January. Enters the 'Kuntalin Prize* competition with his 
story Mandir under the name of his uncle, Surendranath 
Gangopadhyay, and ultimately wins the prize. 

January. Starts for Rangoon, a- penniless youth, in search 
of a job. A wider horizon of life opens up. 

Serves in different offices in Rangoon-and Pegu in Burma. 

Sings at a leception given to poet Nabinchandra Sen 
during the latter's visit to Rangoon. 

Baradidi , an early work, published in the Hharati — his first 
work to appear in print under his own name which is, 
however, not given out, during serialisation^ until at the end. 
December. Visits Calcutta to undergo a surgical operation 
and returns to Rangoon three months later. 

Applies himself to intensive study of various branches 
of science, philosophv and history. Builds up a personal 
library. Learns Homeopathy to help his poor neighbours 
with free medical treatment. Founds a primarv school for the 
children of his worker-neighbours. Marries Hiranmayi Debi. 

Starts oilpainting ; ‘Ravana-Mandodari* is said to be his 
first major work in painting. 

5 February. His residence burnt in fire ; library, manuscript 
of Charitrahin , a collection of vast material on the lives 
of manv women, and all his oilpaintings, including 
‘Mahasweta’, destroyed. 

Again visits Calcutta. 

Starts writing again, after a long lapse, persuaded by old 

acquaintances in Calcutta to contribute to their newly 
started magazine, Yamuna. 

Feh-March. Rdmer Sumati appears in the Yamuna and 
brings him fame and immense popularity. Baradidi 
published in bookform — his first book to appear in print. 
Bdfya-Smrti and Kdsinath published in the Sahitya. Biraj 
Bau appears in \ ' of the early issues of the Bharatbarsa. 

Visits Calcutta and stays for about six months. 

Bindur C/i/ie/e, Parinitd and Pandit Masai published. 

Severs his tie with the Yamuna and starts contributing 

regularly to the Bharatbarsa. 

December. Mejdidi , a collection of stories, published. 

January. Palll-Santaj published. 

March. Chandrandth published. 

April. Leaves Burmu giving up his job and returns to 
Be rat, il. Settles at Baje Sibpur, Howrah, for some years. 
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1017* 

lOIX 

1010 

1020 

1 021 


1022 


August. Baikunfher Will published. 

November. Arakfarifyd published. 

February. Srlkdnta , Part One appears. 

June. Debdds appears. 

September. Dattd and Srikanta . Part Two published. 
November. Charitrahin appears. 

Endears himself to the reading public as their most beloved 
writer and invites wrath, at the same time, of social diehards 
for his attack on feudal ptejudices and religious bigotry. 

Meets Rabindranath Tagore in Calcutta. 

February. Swdnu appears in the Nata\an, edited by 
Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das. 

3 August. First performance of Bird / Bau % diamatised by 
Bhupendranath Bandyopadhvay and directed by Amritalal 
Basu, at the Star Theatie. 

October. Basumati Sahit\a Mandir starts publishing his 
first collected works. 

Publication of Bird/ Bau in Hindi under the title Bird / 
Baku — his first tianslation in an Indian language. 

March. Cirhaddha appears. 

October. Bdntuner Meye appears. 

Beginning of his active partu ipatmn in the national 
freedom struggle against the Bntish imperialist rule. 
Participates m the Non-Cooperation mo\ ement and joins 
the Indian National Congiess. Becomes President .nf the 
Howiah District Congress Committee at the request of 
Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das. Beginning of a close associa- 
tion and warm relation with Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. 
Reads an article Siksdr Birddh at the Calcutta National College 
as a rejoinder to Rahindianath Tagore's article &ik$dr Milan . 
30 September. Contributes to the first issue of the Banglai 
Katha edited b\ Chittaranjan Das. 

Assists Deshabandhu in founding the 'Nari-Karmamandir' 
for women in Calcutta. 

October. Reads an article, Swaraj Sddhandya Ndri \ on the 
role of women in the independence movement, at a meeting 
of the Engineering College students in Sibpur. 

February. Deeply shocked at the suspension of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement by Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. 
His famous remark on it : 'Non-violence is a very noble 
idea, but the achievement of freedom is nobler, hundred 
times nobler'. 

June. Reads an address of welcome to Deshabandhu 
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1923 


1924 


1925 


1926 


Chittaranjan Das at a reception at the Sraddhananda Park, 
Calcutta, on the occasion of Deshabandhu's release from jail. 
June. Presides over a meeting at the Theosophical Society 
Hall to mourn the death of poet Satyendranath Datta. 

14 July. Resigns office of the President of the Howrah 
District Congress Committee. Assumes the office again 
on request fiom Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das. 
September. X dharc Aid screened in th*; Rasa Theatre 
( now renamed 'Puma* ) — the first silent film to be made 
on his works ; directed by Sisir Kumar Bhaduri and 
pioduced bv the Tajmahal Film Company. 

An English translation by Kshitish Chandra Sen and 
Theodosia Thompson of Srikanta , Part One published by 
the Oxford University Press. 

Devotes himself to the work of the Swarajya Party founded 
by Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das. 

May. Reception by the Haii&hal branch of the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishat. 

June. Presides over a literary gathering at the Sibpur 
Institute in Howrah. 

Awarded the Jagattarini Medal by the University of Calcutta. 
August. Dend Pdond published. 

September. Presides over the annual conference of the 
NIadia branch of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat held in 
Krishnanagar. 

October. Edits, along with Nirmal Chandra Chunder, 
an illustrated weekly, Rup O Ranga. 

Naha - Bidhdn published. 

25 January. Presides over the ninth annual literary 
conference held under the auspices of the Viswanath 
Library, Varanasi. 

10-11 April. Presides over the literary section of the 
Bangiya Sahitya Sammelan held at Munshiganj, Dacca. 

16 June. Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das dies ; deeply grieved 
at the death of beloved and respected leader of the 

freedom-struggle. 

Presides over a meeting at Bali, Howrah, to mourn the 
death of Deshabandhu. 

February. Leaves Baje Sibpur and moves to his newly 
constructed house at Samtaber on the bank of the river 
Rupnarayan in Howrah District. Continues here his close 
link with the revolutionary freedom-fighters. 

June-Julv. Presides over the third annual conference of 
the Surma Valley Students’ Association in Assam. Reception 
by tht students of Silchar, Assam. 
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1027* 


1928 


1929 


1930 


1930* 


31 August. Pather Dabl published and greeted by the 
reading public with tremendous enthusiasm. 

Presides over a meeting of the revolutionary organisation 
‘Karmi Sangha* at Uttarpara ; poet Nazrul Islam sings 
patriotic songs at the meeting. 

13 February. Reception by the Sibpur Sahitya Samsad. 

1 April. Pather Dabl proscribed by the British Government. 
18 April. Srikanta , Part Three published. 

t> August. First performance of gorasi under direction of 
Sisir Kumar Bhaduri at the Natya Mandir. 

September. Contributes an article, Sdhityer Riti 0 Niti> 
to the Bangabani in its Aswin issue as ‘a rejoinder to 
Rabindranath Tagore's essay Sdhityadharma published earlier 
in the Sraban issue of the Bichitra. 

Organises a civic reception by the Howrah District 
Congress Committee to the revolutionaries freed from 
jails ‘to receive them and congratulate them openly and 
whole-heartedly* and to create a 'moral impression* on the 
public. It is the first open public reception given to 
the revolutionary fighters for national independence. 

April. Presides over the annual conference of the 'Haripada 
Sahitya Mandir*. a library in Purulia. 

September. Civic reception on the occasion of his fifty- 
third birthday at the University Institute Hall, Calcutta. 
September. Reception by the Bankim-Sarat Samiti of the 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 

15 February. Presides over the Bikrampur Youth and 
Student Conference at 'Abhay Asram', Malikanda, Dacca. 
30 March. Presides over the Bengal Provincial Youth 
Conference at Rangpur (now in Bangladesh). In his presidential 
address he criticises Gandhiji's policy of making Khilafat 
movement part of the Swaraj movement ; also expresses his 
strong disagreement with the Charka and Khadi movement. 
18 April. Tamper Bidrdhd published. 

Serialisation of Bipradds in the Benu starts. 

September. Inaugurates the Howrah District Youth Con- 
ference in Howrah. 

June. Attends the All India Congress Committee session 
in Lahore (now in Pakistan). Reception by the Bengali 
residents of the city. 

21 October. Visits the Prabartak Sangha at Chandannagar 
(Bengal) and participates in a discussion there. 

Settles a strike by the Howrah Municipality conservancy 
workers in their favour. 
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1031 * 

1032 


1033 

1034 


1035 


April. Presides over the Youth Conference in Gomilla 
(now in Bangladesh). 

May. Prasna published. 

7 August. Bankim-Sarat Samiti, Presidency College, holds 
the first session of a study-circle on • his works. Second 
and third sessions held on 15 September and 10 October 
respectively. • 

17 September. Address presented by the Bankim-Sarat Samiti 

at a reception on the occasion of his fiftysixth birthday : 
C. V. Raman, among others, speaks and Sisir Kumar Bhaduri 
recites at the ceremony. • 

24 December. Release of the film Dend Pdona — the first 
sound film of his work — bv the New Theatres at Chitra ; 
directed by Premanktir Atarthi. 

December. Presides over a literary meeting held to celebrate 
the seventieth birth anniversary of Rabindranath Tagore 
at the Town Hall, Calcutta. 

The first socialist forum in Bengal formed at his initiative 
and inspiration. 

January. Addresses a gathering to celebrate birth 
anniveisary of Swami Vivekananda at the Belur Math and 
expresses his lack of faith in religion and ‘asram’-life , 
Subhas Chandra Bose presides. 

August. S wades O Sdhitya published. 

18 September. Felicitated by writers and citizens on the 
occasion of his fiftyseventh birthday at the Town Hall, 
Calcutta. 

Felicitated b\ students of the Bengali department of the 
University of Calcutta. 

March. Srikdnta % Part Four published. 

27 January. Presides over a literary conference a* Faridpur 
(now in Bangladesh). 

July. Bangiya Srnitya Parishat elects him an honorary 
fellow. 

December. Addresses the literary section of the 'Prabasi 
Banga Sahitva Sammelan ’ held at the Town Hall, Calcutta. 
Presides over a meeting held to mourn the death of poet 
Atulpiasad Sen. 

2h January. Presides over a meeting to observe the Swaraj 
(independence) day at the Town Hall, Howrah. 

February. Btp*adds appears in bookform. 

30 March. Debdds , film (sound) version of the novel under 
the s.- ne title, released in Calcutta ; directed by Pramathesh 
Barua and produced by the New Theatres. 
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1037 


1038 


Moves to his newly constructed house at 24 Aswini Dattu 
Road in Calcutta. 

June. General President of the twelfth conference of 
the Santipur Sahitva Sammelan. 

P.E.N. Club, Calcutta, accords him a reception. 

September. Presides over a meeting of the Konnagar 
Patha-Chakra, Konnagar, Hooghly District. 

Presides over a Bengali literary conference held at the 
Asutosh College, Calcutta. 

13 July. Delivers opening address at a meeting held at 
the Town Hall, Calcutta, with Rabindranath Tagore in 
the chair, to protest against the Communal Award of the 
British Government. 

Presides over a meeting at the Albert Hall, Calcutta, held 
to protest against the Communal Award. 

2 C > Julv. The University of Dacca confers on him the 
D. I-itt. degree. 

31 July. Presides over the tenth annual conference of the 
Muslim Sahitva Sammelan in Dacca. 

Reception by the Dacca University Students’ Union ; elected 
a life-member of it. Reception by the thiee Student Halls 
of the University, Milan Panshad and Kamrunnesa Girls’ 
College. 

3 September. Signatory, along with Rabindranath Tagore, 
Premchand. Jawaharlal Nehru, Prafulla Chandra Roy, etc., 
to a statement issued at the World Peace Congress (Brussels) 
convened bv Romain Rolland to fight the menace of fiscism. 
October. Felicitated bv ‘Rabi-basar’ at a special ceremony 
held at Prafulla-Kanan, Beliaghata, Calcutta, on the occasion 
of his sixtvfirst birthday. 

December 17. Resigns from the presidentship of the 
Howrah District Congress Committee. ^ 

Reception by the staff arid students of the Scottish Church 
College, Calcutta. 

Reception by the staff and students of the Vidvasagar 
C College, Calcutta. 

Attends a reception by the All India Radio on the 

occasion of his sixtysecond biithdav. 

December. Health deteriorates seriously and he is admitted 
to a nursing home. 

12 January. A surgical operation is performed on him. 

16 January (2 Magh, 1344 B. S.). Passes away at the Park 
Nursing Home, Calcutta, at the age of sixtyone years 
four months. 

* Disputed or uncertain 
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A.n Album 




The pictorial memoir piesented here has many obvious blanks 
in the sequence of records U embodies, for lew documents exist 
on the writer's lite and works. It was against his grain to be 
mindful of preserving materials concerning himself. Perhaps this 
becomes a man whose life is a testimony to aesthetic indifference 
towards self. 

The opening picture in the album has an autograph on it. The 
house where the writer was born, second in the series of pictures, 
is shown here in its present face-lift. No pictures of the writer 
in his early years in Debanandapur are available. Only one is 
known ( a group-photo ) of his student-days in Bhagalpur. 

Some of the letters, photographs and manuscripts included in 
this album make their appearance for the first time. The facsimiles of 
letters to Kalicharan Mukhopadhyay and Umacharan Chattopadhyay were 
not printed earlier. The draft of the letter to Dilip Kumar Roy 
remained unpublished so long. The picture showing the writer on 
the bank of the ’*iver Rupiiro wan is also printed for the first 
time. The foreword to Chalu Pathe ( originally reproduced in 
facsimile of Saratchandra's own handwriting ) has been recovered 
from captivity in oblivion for many years since the book was 
proscribed. Facsimiles of a few leaves from the manuscripts ol 
Srikantu , Part Four and Seyer Parichay also appear for the first 
time. 

More mateiials of documentary value on the writer are likely 
to be lying in possession ol some lovers of Sarutchandta. This 
album, if it succeeds in encouraging their publication, will then 
contribute to the production of a moie complete pictonal memoir 
of Saratchandra. * 






Here, in this house in 
DebAnandapur, Bengal, he saw the 
light a hundred years ago. 
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\n early literary composition first page of the manuscript of KSret The story, written 
during the author's student-life in Rhagalpur, has its setting in England Incidentally, 
most of the manuscripts of his early works are lost and some ha\e not appeared in print 


In purlj manhood. Tin* miter 
is seen here (front row, first from 
left) along with other members 
o( the Adatnpur Club in Hhagulptir. 
The picture was taken some tune 
between 1800 and 1900. 
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A letter (1010) written to Kalieharan 
Mukliopudln^v in Rangoon when* the writer lived 
in a worker** quarter for a numlier of years. 

His helping hand always extended to the poor 
workers and migrants, (u this letter he 
recommended an unemployed worker for a job 
under Kalieharan Mukhopndhyay, 
an aequaintanee. 
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First page »f tin* press copy of 
.ttdmuner Mfy? in authors own 
handw rihnK- Ilf beanie the target 
of attaek from soeinl iliehardn for this 
novel which deals with the vices of 
the Brahmiiwlommrttcd oM Societv. 
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\ letter (4. 1 1 .20) to Umacharau Chattopodhyuy »if Hanshcriu (llooghly) wliote article on the 
novelist was not acceptable for publication to the then editor oT the H burnt bursa, .laladhur Sen. 
The letter has reference to the contemporary literary criticisms of the writer, including one by 
Dinesh Chandra Sen, The Genius of Saratehandra . printed elsewhere in this volume. 
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A letter (lf/tl) addressed to l'annalal llose 
requesting him to try Ins bund in translating 
into English the first chapter of £riknnla % 

Part Tift*. Messrs Oxford University Press 
had approached the authoi for his permission 
for publication of the first English translation 
of Part One of the novel. The uuthor expressed 
himself in favour of publishing the first 
t wo parts in English in a single volume. 
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letter ( 1921 ) from Subhas Chandra Homo to 
Hholunath Hoy asking the latter to approach 
Saratclmndra for a summary of the writer's 
first lecture and a date for the second at the 
Calcutta National College. The College, under 
the Hoard of National Kducation, was founded 
in 1921 as a parallel national institution during 
the movement (Non-Cooperation) against the 
education policy of the Hritish im|>erialist rulers. 
Saratehundra was the Professor of Bengali 
and Subhas Chandra Bose was the Principal of 
the College. 
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First page of the manuscript of IbhdgTr Swurga. This short stor\,om of the most 
popular by the writer, first appeared m 1u2.‘l in 1 1»«* magazine Manual mui 

ronehidmg portion of the president ml uddress delivered by the writer at the annual conference 
of the N.idin branch of the llangiva Saint > a Parishat held in Knshiiaimgar in 1U24. lie 
discoursed upon art emphasizing, hi particular, th.it art whs ii human creation and that a graphic 
depiction of whatever huppened in life should not he called art just as an imaginary ereation, 
without unv hase m real life and made only to satisfy the prevailing social sense of morality, 

was an outrage on art. 
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First |>uge of the press copy 0 f 
Pathfr Ddhi (1020) in author's own 
handwriting. The author's quest ^ 
for tlie road to freedom of the S* 
country had convinced him of 
the revolutionary ideals. l|o had 
boundless love and admiration for 
the revolutionaries and set to 
write this novel to project their 
cause, their unflinching dedication, 
burning patriotism and their right 
of way to freedom. 
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Last page of Father Dabi (press eop\). 
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To m 8ECIETABT n m OOWBHHniT «v BEttQALj 

Pollttoftl Mmi nim 

k 

Calcutta *;^S3rd NQVfanbc^g 6j 

' ‘ H . • » 1 • 1 

Sir, * / • » 

I have .the honour to fonr»rd herewith, t<r the com I- 
deration and order* of Oovenweat, the traria‘Utt«i < 'of objeo 
ttonable pet.ege* fron the book entitled • PAlHERiMBI » — \ 
-mten by Sar.t Chandra chetterjeo - . wellknownWellK o, 
Bengal, printed by Satyakintar Banerji froa tlte Cdtton Rreaa, 
#7, Harriaon Road and publiahed by Vaa Praaad MuMpr/l Arm 
11, ASiutoah MuMierjt Road, Bhowanlpoxe.CaleutU.ll printed 
copy of the book wee .ant to the- Public PrabWoLuwitla. 
for hie opinion and ho advise* that the book la lUble to ho 
proaerjbed under Section 9«A of the Crh|1nd4 Procedure Code 

* rK, o t f h U UU '° r "* th# to be proaeauted unL Beetle' 

mVindlaa Penal Code. The tranalatlon nay kTh|ly'be retpa * 
after peruaal, 

, -• • 

I haye the honour* to be 
Your A oieiftnt aprift, 

, /v- j 5 >- -J-. 

*>«■ Coehleersner Jr P» 

ifewe - - t I 




letter (23.11.26) from Charles Tegart , the then Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, to W.D.R. Prentice, 
the then Chief Secretary to the Government of Bcngul, forwarding an advice for proscription 
of Pathir DSbi and prosecution of its author and printer (Satyakinkar Biindopudhyny of the Cotton 
Press, Calcutta). B. L. MiMcr, the then Advocate General, dealt with the case m considerable 
detail and gave his opinion in favour of proscribing the novel. The Chief Secret ur\ ugreed with him. 


On the day following the 
publication of Father DaW 
(August .‘11, The previous night 

wus passed in a sleepless condition. 
A tremendous public response 
greeted the author and the alien 
imperialist rulers were alerted. 


Gazette notification (4-1.27) on proscription 
ol Father DftfyT on the ground that 
the novel excited, or attempted to excite, 
disaffection towards the Government. 

The bun was lifted twelve years later, 
after the death of the uuthor, through 
rescission of the ubove order on l.il.HU. 



XOl'IKU'A’l U)N. 


A o. The lih January 927. —In • xems** of I lit* power conferred by section 99A 

. of tin* Code of ( tiunnul Troccduro, ISito, an ft mem led by the third 

a,OM a * schedule of the Trees Law Repeal and Amendment Act, 1922 

(Act XIV of 1922), the Governor in Council hereby declares to ho forfeited to Hil Majesty 
all copies, wherever found, of the Bengali book ‘entitled 44 Pathei l)abl •’ written by 
Sri Sarat C ha mini Chuttopadliyify, printed by 8ri Batya Kinkur Bandyopadhyay at the 
Cotton Frees, 57. Harrison Road, raloutta, and published by BriUmapada Mukhopadhyay, 
77, Aahntosh Mukharji Road, i Joutta, on the ground that the said book contains words 
which bring or attempt to tiring into hatred or contempt and excite or attempt to excite 
disaffection towards the Government established by law In British India, the publication 
of which is punishable under seotion 124A of the Indian Penal Code. 

• 

w. a r. pbutvob, 

Chtif Secretary toth$ Oovorhmoni of Btngol 
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R ibindniiiiith's letter (1927) t«> Sar.it e I lumlr.i ^imii^ the poet's view on Pother DabT and its proscription. 
\fter the novel was proscribed, the author presented a copy to Rahindrunath expecting him 
to protest against the action. by the foreign rulers. The poet then wrote the novelist this letter suying 
that it excited disaffection towards the British rule and its author should theielori be prepared to face 
ungrudgingly the consequent reaction of the British Government who, in Ins opinion, were most 
tolerant among Governments n^tlie world, of opposition from its subjects 
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Draft of Samtolmndra si reply to ltabindranalh The novelist «tul not agree with th< 
poet's view . kus feelings were deeply hurt b> the poet's nnpKeit allegation that h< 
(Saratchandra) had intended to raise u hue and crv over the proscription issu« onlv 
to save his skin from uny possible punishment hv the <io\ eminent The novelist 
however, did not send this reply to the poet, nor did lif- publish the poet’s lettir 
fearing that the British newspapers would make capital out of it 
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First pngr of the manuscript of 
t lie essay Sahityfrr Riti 6 NTti 
This essuv was published in the 
magazine ltangabam ns a rejoinder 
to Itabmdranath'H prr»> 
STUntyadhamia published earlier 
in the Bichitra 


On the embankment of the river 
Kupn.irayan in eompany of his 
.leijuaintances 
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I setter to Kedumatli Htuidyopudliyny 
written in 1929 from SamUber. Wherever 
he lived, the writer would be on the 
side of tlione who suffered injustice. This 
letter has reference to a court -case between 
some poor villagers and the local 
Zemindar. With .‘he writer’s help the 
villagers had ultimately won. 
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Foreword to i hular Pat hr ( 1 921) ) a 
udlei tion of short stunts h\ Bhupendra 
Kishort Rakshit Ro\ Tlu* author of tlu 
I took wa« an uncompromising freedom* 
fighter against the British im|>enalisiii and 
lus stones aimed at tmouraging women 
to takt part in the freedom struggle 
Saratehundra gladl\ wrote the foreword 
urging the south of Bengal to read Ur 
hook The book wus prosonhed h\ the 
British (Jo\emment 


Diaft of a letter to Dilip Kumar Ro\ 
There is mention of u remark bv 
\uiiiidasftnkar Roy tlmt Sanitelmndra was 
not aequnintcd with modem girls anti 
that lus diameters like Bijaya of •Datta 
were sunpl> llctitious Against this 
the* wntcr hud only this to say tbit he 
knew the lifestory of many women and 
he knew at the* same time that the 
real-life* incidents did not necessarily 
make literature , the knowledge of 
real-life u< ted only as the* foundation 
of his literary works. 
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Address of felicitation to 
Rabindranath Tujfore on the occasion 
of the poet’s seventieth birth 
anniversary. It was drafted and 
written by Saratchandra and 
presented to the poet on December 
27, 19.11, at the Town Hall, Calcutta, 
by the ‘Rabindra birth anniversary 
Celebration Committee’. 

JagadiNh Chandru Rose waN the 
president of the Committee. 
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A pa^e from the manuscript of BiprudtTs. 
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Three pages from the manusc npt ol 
Snkauta, Part Four written in lttj.» 
(I«eft) ^ilkftnta (omou to know of C.ulmr s 
death (Hottom) KainallatR’s fartutll 
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\ page from tlie niaiiusenpt of dijayd % the dramutised xention of the 
novel Datta. The drama wan first staged in the Stur Theatre by 
Sisftr Kumar Hlutdun toward the end of 19H4. 
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I all utta result iiu at 24 \swim Datta Road 
It a is built in 19214 and t lie *nt<r shifted 
litre from Samtalier in 19 1» lht lust four 
\ tars of lift at n sjant lit n 
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Two pagis from the mumiM ript of 
Stser Parichaif Some x nhhlmgs ity|xar 
it tli< bottom flu author had Ihi n 
writing this no\tl m 1«H2 when hi had 
been living it SamUlxr Hut failing 
health l<thirg> mid death priwntid its 
(omplition i*iftteii chapters of it wen 
serialised in tin llharatlmrsi 
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First page ol the manuscript of 
L&lu, u short storj for i hildren. 
Their are time stories under same 
title and this is the seeond. \n 
instnietion occurs on the murgin 
iir^in^ return of the manuscript. 


' IMiK 1 * Irom the miiniisenpt ol 
tthfihmundti. Sanitehandra wrote 
,l " f, rst chapter ol this novel and 
mile other writers completed it. 
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Lust will ami tistuiunit (11.1..HH) 
of thi* writ it hei|ueAtliin^ all 
Ins rstato and effts-ts to his wife 
lliraniimyi l)rhi. In DriTnihiT 
MK17 his health condition took a 
serious turn for the \%orsi‘ and 
he had to he admitted to a 
nursing home Tor an opemtion. 
The will was drnun up there. 

The attesting nit nesses are 
\mnal Chandra Chinnier and 
l ’maprasad Mookerjee. 


The last handwriting (12. l.UH). 

It is a consent whii h the writer 
gave to Dr. Kiiinudsliunkar llay to 
ojRTsite on hun. The words of 
consent were written l»y the doctor 
and the author wrote lieneuth these 
tew words : ‘With all my senses 
and eounige intact.' 
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Laid on the bier The end came on Junuun 16, IIKIH For sc\ir»il da\s |>n ceding 
|icop!e had been anxiously following his hculth bulk tins \s the news of his 
demise flashed, they thronged his residence when the bur was brought 

the Last Journey Vast concourse of people from all walks of life following tin bier 

<«irr\ing their most helo\rd writer 
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Works nn Siratchandri have Ikch translat'd in aim >st all the 
m.i| it Indim languages s mu. hue been tuined into a number of 
foieign languages als > While the Bengili originals and their 
translations continue t i be pipulir is ever, works on the authoi pour 
in e \ e 1 \ now and then \ btblmgrnphv ot the original works, 
translations and select work' on the w ritei is presented here. 

Thiee mij ii stations appen The first includes Bengali originals 
arranged in a chr on il igic il sequence of publication under the following 
heads A o\els, Short S tones Drama , Drama Collection , Essay s, Collected 

Work s, Posthumous Public ation y 

The second is j. compilation ot translation^ in different Indian and 
foreign languages The liiingement under etch language head, follows 
alph ibe tical order of the origin il works. Some additional heads, 
wherever neccss ir\ are als i appended Unidentified Works , Collected 
Works , Essays, etc 1 he hst ot translations in Indian languages, along 
with Lnglish pieccdes th m foreign languages It will be evident 
th it translators have often tiken liberty to select stories from manv 
onginal books to create their own titles 

Works on Sar atchandi a in Indian and foreign languages are 
compiled in the thud section. To cut the staggering list down, 
usually the more well known works ( books and articles) have been 
incorporated, hmphisis, however, his always been on inclusion of 
publications reflecting diverse viewpoints The author’s name in each 
entry precedes the coriesponding title which appears in italics. 
Wherever po* iblc, the nature of topic of works in Bengali has been 
indicated. Titles of works on the author in Russian are given in 



English translation. Diacritical marks have been used, in all the three 
sections, tor the Bengali originals onlv 

Sev r eral sources have contributed to the compilation of this 
bibliography The bibliographv published bv the National Library, 
Calcutta (l c )75), on the occasion of the birth cer tennial ot Saratchandia 
has been pre eminentlv useful in compiling the list of tianslations, 
especially those in Indian languages. Surat chamber Grant ha Bibarani by 
Abinashchandra Cihosal has likewise been espccmlK helpful in 
preparing the section on the Bengali onginals. The list of w< iks on 
Saratchandra in Bengali and hnglish has been compiled bv 
Pradip Chaudhuri of the Jadavpur L T ni\ersitv Library , his sources arc 
the N itionnl Librarv , Jadavpur Umversitv Lihrarv, Bangiva Sahitya 
Parishad L ibr irv and Saiat Smnti Mandu Librarv of Debanandapm 
( Hooghlv ) \ corresponding list in hindhi has been compiled bv 

Beharilal Chhabria in Nepali b\ \lonohar Prasad Jaiswnl in Russian, 
L'krainun and Lithuanian by Lidia Alcxandtovna Sti izhev ska\ a 

BS, appearing after \c«n of publication, denotes Bangla San 
( Beng ill vear ) Io conveit a Bengali calendar \ear ( BS ) into 
corresponding Western calendar ve ir (A D \ it the Bengali 

months are Magh, Philgun or Chaitra ) is to be added to the BS 
year. Baisakh, Jvnisthi, Asar, Sraban Bhidra, Aswin, Kotik 
Agr ahavan, Pans, Magh, Phalgun and Chaitia are n imes of months 
in the Bengali Calendar 

Bangabam, Banglxr Katha, Basum.iti Benu, Bhaiatbarsa, Bharali, 
Bichitra, Chhotader Madhukari, Mauchak, Naravan, Pathsala, Sohitya 
and Yamuna — ill mentioned in the section on the Bengali originals — 
are names of Bengali periodicals. 

No compilation, however comprehensive, can claim completeness. 

The piesent attempt has, however, been made in the hope of making 
this bibliogiaphy only more exhaustive and informative. 



Works of Saratchandra 


1. Novels 

BARADIDI (THE ELDEST SISTER) 

Calcutta, Phanindranath Pal, Sept. 30, 1013. 

First published under the title Sisu, later tenamed Bara- 
didi . Appeared as a serial in Bharati (ed. Saral.i 1 )ebi ) in 
its issues of Baisakh,Jyaistha, and Asar I3M B.S. (J907). 
First two instalments appeared without the author’s 
name. The last instalment (Asar issue) carried it. 

BIRAJ BAU (BIRAj) 

Calcutta, Gurudas Chattopadhyay & Sons, May 2, 
1914 

Serialised in Bharatbarsa, the first instalment appearing 
in its Paus Magh issue, 1320 B.S. (1913-1914). 

PARINItA (THE MARRIED GIRL) 

Calcutta, Fn) M C. Sarkar Bahadur & Sons, Aug. 10, 
1914. * 

Published first as a serial in Yamuna, the first instalment 
appearing in its Phalgun issue, 1320 B.S. (1914). 

PANDIT MASAl (THE VILLAGE TEACHER) 
Calcutta, Ray M. C. Sarkar Bahadur & Sons, Sept. 15, 
1914. 

PALLl-SAMAj (THE RURAL SOCIETY) 

Calcutta, Gurudas Chattopadhyay & Sons, Jan. 15, 
1916. 

First serialised in Bharatbarsa. Some changes made by 
the author in the fourteenth edition. 

CHANDRANATH 

Calcutta, Ray M. C. Sarkar Bahadur & Sons, March 12, 
1916. 

First serialised in Yamuna in its Baisakh to Aswin issues, 
1320 B.S. (1913). The fourteenth edition carried a state- 
ment from the author: 4 Chandumath is an cat 1 ' work of 
mine. Its language was the- same as followed in the 


dialogues in stories and novels of* those days. I have 
made changes only in this respect.* 

BAIKUVIHER WILL (BAIKUNTI fA’S WILL) 

C laleutta, Gurudas Chattopadhyay & Sons, June 5, 1916. 
first serialised in Bharatbarsa in its Jyaistha to Sraban 
issues, 1323 B.S. (1916). 

ARAKSANlYA (THE OLD MAID) 

Cali utta, Gurudas Chattopadhyay & Sons, Nov. 20, 

1916. 

First published in Bharatbarsa in its issue of Aswin 1323 
B.S. (1916). 

$R I KAMA 
Part ( )ne 

Calcutta, Gurudas Chattopadhyay & Sons, Feb. 12, 

1917. 

First published as a serial under the %title Srikanter 
Bhiaman h'ah'uri in Bharatbarsa in its issues of Magh to 
Chaitra, 1322 B.S.; and Baisakh to Magh, 1323 B.S. 
Author’s name printed as Sri Srikanta Sarma in the 
serial. At tlu time of publication in a book form some 
portions of the text published in Bharatbarsa deleted. 

DEBDAS 

( ilcutta, Gurudas Chattopadhyay & Sons, June 30, 
IS 7 . 

First serialised in Bharatbarsa in its issues of Chaitra 
1323 B.S. (1917); and Baisakh to Asar 1324 B.S. 
(1917). 

NISKRTI (THE DELIVERANCE) 

CaVutta, Ray M. G. Sarkar Bahadur & Sons, July 1, 
1917. 

First part of this novellete published in 1321 B.S. under 
the title Ghaibhamgd in the Baisakh issue of Yamuna, 
and tlu entire novelette appeared in the Bhadra, Kartik 
and Paus issues of Bharatbarsa, 1323 B.S. (1916). 



CHARITRAHlN (THE CHARACTERLESS) 
Calcutta, Ray \1. C. Sarkar Bahadur & Sons, Nov. 1 1, 

1917. 

Part of the novel first serialised in Yamuna in its Kartik 
to Chaitra issues, 1320 BS.; and also in 1321 B.S. 
(1914). Later completed and directly published in its 
book form. The fifth edition, published in 1344 B.S., 
revised by the author. 

DA ITA (THE BETROTHED) 

Calcutta, Gurudas Ghattopadhyay & Sons, Sept. 2, 1918. 
First serialised in Bharatbarsa in its Paus to Chaitra 
issues of 1324 B.S. (1918); and Baisakh to Bhadra 
issues of 1325 BS. (i918). 

SrIkAnta 

Part Two 

Calcutta, Gurudas Ghattopadhyay & Sons, Sept. 24, 

1918. 

First published in Bharatbarsa as a serial in its Asar to 
Bhadra, and Agrahayan to Chaitra issues of 1324 B.S. ; 
and Baisakh to Asar, and Bhadra to Aswin issues of 
1325 B.S. (1918). 

GRHADAllA (THE WRECKED HOME) 

Calcutta, Gurudas Ghattopadhyay & Sons, March 20, 
1920. 

First serialised in Bharatbarsa in its Magh to Chaitra 
issues of 1323 B.S. ; Baisakh to Aswin and Agrahayan 
to Phalgun issues of 1324 B.S. ; Paus to Chaitra issues of 
1325 B.S. ; and Asar to Agrahayan issues of 1326 B.S. 
(1919). 

BAMUNER MEYE (THE BRAHMIN GIRL) 
Calcutta, Sisir Publishing House, 1920. 

Appeared as the first novel m the second year of the 
‘Upanyas Series’ (Novel Series) started by Sisir Pub- 
lishing House. Not published in any magazine. 

DENA-PAONA (THE ACCOUNTS) 

Calcutta, Gurudas Ghattopadhyay & Sons, August 14, 

1923. 

First published in Bharatbarsa as a serial in its issues of 
Asar to Aswin, Paus and Chaitra 1327 B.S.; Jyaistha, 
Sraban, Kartik and Chaitra issues of 1328 B.S. ; Baisakh 
to Sraban, Aswin, Kartik and Magh to Chaitra issues of 
1329 B.S. ; and Baisakh, Asar and Sraban issues of 1330 
B.S. (1923). 

NABA-BIDHAN (THE NEW ORDER) 

Calcutta, Gurudas Ghattopadhyay & Sons, October 

1924. 


First serialised in Bharatbarsa in the issues of Magh to 
Phalgun 1 330 B.S., and Baisakh, Asar and Aswin- Kartik 
issues, 1331 B.S. (1924). 

FATHER DABl (THE RIGHT OF THE WAY) 
Calcutta, Uina prasad Mukhopadhyay, August 31 , 1926. 
First published as a serial in Bangabani in its Phalgun 
to Chaitra issues in 1 329 B.S. ; Baisakh, Asar to Bhadra, 
and Agrahayan to Phalgun issues in 1 330 B S. ; Jyaistha, 
Aswin to Kartik, and Paus to Magh issues in 1331 
B.S.; and Baisakh issue of 1332 B.S. (1925). Proscribed 
by the British Government immediately after its publica- 
tion in book form. Released again in March 1939 
during Fazlul Huq Ministry in Bengal. 

SrIkAnta 

Part Three 

Calcutta, Gurudas Ghattopadhyay & Sons, April 18, 
1927. 

First published as a serial in Bharatbarsa in its issues of 
Paus to Phalgun in 1327 B.S. ; and Baisakh, Asar, 
Bhadra to Aswin and Paus issues in 1328 B.S. (1921). 

$ES PRASNA (THE LAST QUESTION) 

Calcutta, Gurudas Ghattopadhyay & Sons, May 2,1931. 
Serialised in Bharatbarsa in its issues of Sraban to 
Kartik, and Magh to Chaitra 1334 B.S.; Jyaistha to 
Sraban, Kartik. Paus and Phalgun 1335 B.S.; Baisakh, . 
Sraban, Kartik, Paus, Phalgun and Chaitra 1336 B.S.; 
Chaitra 1337 B.S.; and Baisakh 1338 B.S. (1931). 
Author wrote in a letter to Dilip Kumar Ray: ‘In $e$ 
Prasna I have attempted to give a glimpse of what 
highly modern literature should be like.’ 

SrIkAnta 

Part Four 

Calcutta, Gurudas Ghattopadhyay & Sorts, March 13, 
1933. 

First published as a serial in Bichitra in its issues of 
Phalgun to Chaitra 1338 B.S.; and Baisakh to Magh 
1339 B.S. (1932). 

BIPRADAS 

Calcutta, Gurudas Ghattopadhyay & Sons, Feb. 1, 
1935. 

Last among the novels published during author’s 
lifetime. First ten chapters serialised first in Benu 
(1336- 1338 B.S.). Publication of Benu ceasing there- 
after, the entire novel appeared, from its beginning 
again, in Bichitra in its issues of Phalgun to Chaitra 
1339 B.S.; Baisakh to Asar, and Aswin to Phalgun 
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1340 B.S. ; Baisakh, Sraban to Bhadra, and Kartik to 
Magh 1341 B.S. (1934). 

SubhadA 

Calcutta, Curudas Chattopadhyay & Soils, June 5, 

1938. 

Published after author’s death, though actually an 
early work of his. 

SE5ERPARICMAYA(TIlEFINAI i REVJ«.Al , K>N) 

Calcutta, Curudas Chattopadhyay & Sons. June 7, 

1939. 

Incomplete work. Published in Bharatbaisa .is a serial 
upto fiftcentli chaptc r, which inded tlius: •*iT«irct & acs-ff 
fact =lt. 5ii5W Wei I* (Raklul did not reply 

to this question, lie walked out silently ) Lute r, chapter 
sixteen to ttventysix were written and added hv Radha- 
rani Debi. 

’Hie portion (author’s own) serialised in Bharatharsa 
appcareil in the issues ot Asai to Awvm, Agrahayan, and 
Phalgun to Chaitra 1339 B.S. ; Baisakh, Aswin, Agra- 
hayan 1340 B.S.; Asar toSraban,Kaitik, Phalgun 1341 
BS.; and Baisakh 1342 B S. (103a). 

Beside the above oiiginals, portions ol the following 
three novels were written by Saratchandra: 

BAROArI UPANYAS (A NOVEL OF COMBINED 
EFFORT) 

Calcutta, Indian Publishing House, April, 1921. 

Only chapters twenlyone and iwentytwo were written 
by Saratchandra. 

RASACflAKRA 

Calcutta, Rasachakra Sahitya Samsad, 193b. 

Ed. Kalidas Ray. First < haptcr written by Saratchandra 
and other chapters by eleven other writers. 

BHALAMANDA (HOOD AND KM)) 

Calcutta, Batayan Publishing House, M..\. 1952. 
Ed. Abinashchandra Chosal. Only the first chapter 
written l»y Saratchandra and completed by other nine 
writers. 

2. Short Stories 

BINDUR CHHELE O AN V AN YA CALPA (BI N 1 )U’S 
SON AND OTHER STORIES) 

Calcutta, Curudas Chattopadhyay & Sons, July 3, 191 1. 
Includes three stories: Umdur Chhele (Bind. Son), 


Rdmer Sumati (Ram’s Conversion) and Patha-Nirdes 
(The Direction). 

First published in Yamuna, respectively in Sraban 1320 
B.S., Phalgun-Chaitra 1319 B.S., and Baisakh 1320 
B.S. (1913). 

MEJDIDI (THE SECOND SISTER) 

Calcutta, Curudas Chattopadhyay & Sons, Dec. 12, 
1915. 

A Collection of three storir s: Mtjdnh (The Ser ond Sister), 
Darpachuma (T lie Humbling of Pride) and Adhare Aid 
(Eight in Darkness) 

I irst published in Bharatharsa »n 1321 B.S., iespc< lively 
in Kartik, Magh and Bhadra issiys Eitei, an cssav 
Dfd^hatfr Snuti (Droghai Memories., included in the- 
be, ok. I he last mentioned was published Inst in Bharat- 
harsa, \s.u 1311 B.S. (1937). 

KASlNA I II 

C:.il( utta, Curudas ( Uuittopadhyay Sons, Sept l ,1917. 
Includes seven >toih*s: K a si noth (earlier title Bdmun 
T/uikur ), fust published in Sahitya, Phalgun-Chaitra 
1319, B.S. ; Aid 0 ('hhd)d (Eight and Shade), first 
published in Yamuna, Asar and Bhadra 1320 BS. ; 
Ahmdn (*1 lie* Temple), ‘Kuril alin’ award winner, Bdjlul 
fl he Burden), first published in Yamuna, Kartik Pans 
1319 B S ; Anupatnur Ptem (Anupam.Ys Eove), first pub- 
lished in Sahitva, Chaitra 1320 B S. ; Bal\aSmiti (Early 
Memoiies), first published in Sahitya, Magh 1310 B.S. 

(A /E there is also an essay by the author under the 
same title Balya Smiti and published in Aswin 1345 B.S. 
in Clihotader Madhukati); Jlaruharan , first published 
in Sahitya, Asar 1321 B S. (1914). 

svvAmI (Tin: husband) 

Calcutta. Curudas Chattopadhyay & Sons, Feb. IB, 
PUB. 

Includes two Stories: Sirfimi (The Husband) and Eka- 
da\i Ban dill, former published first in 1321 B S. (1917) 
in Narayan in its Sraban Bhadra issue; latter published 
!u in Bharatbaisa in Kartik 1321 B.S. (1917). 

CH1IABI (THE PORTRAIT) 

Calcutta, Curudas Chattopadhyay & Sons, Jail. If), 

1920 

Includes three stories: Chhabi (The portrait), first pub- 
lished in 131h B.S. (1909) in Agamani, an autumn 
publication (ed. Suresh Chandra Samajpati); Bildsi , 
first published in Bhaiati in Baisakh 1325 B.S. (1918); 
Mdmldr Phal (Results of Litigation), first published in 
1325 B. E (1918) in Parham, an autumn publication 
(ed. Nagendran.uh Gangopadhyay). 



HARIL\KSMl 

Calcutta, Gurudas Cliattopadhyay & Sons, March 13, 

1 926. 

Ini hides three stories: Harilak\mu fust published in 
Basumati, autumn numbei, 1332 B.S. (1923); Alahe\ y 
first published in Bangabani in Aswin 1329 B.S. ; 
Abhdgir Sum ( \bhagfs IIea\en), first published in 
Bangabani in Magli 1329 B.S. (1923). 

AMRADHA S VrI () PARKS 

Calcutta, (iiiindas ( ’haltopadln ay & Sons, March IB, 
1931 

Ini hides three stories’ Amnddtu 7, fust published in 
Bharatbais.i in ( hAiiin 1310 11 S. ; Sati flhe Faithful 
Wile , lust published in Bangabani in Asar 1334 B S. ; 
] 'iiit's, lust published in S.uatei Phul, an autumn pub- 
lication (ed .Vdiniran|uii Pandit), in Bhadia 1331 B S. 
(1921,. 

CHHElEBLLAKAR GALP\ (THU BOYHOOD 
STORIES 

Calcutta, M. C Saikar & Sons, \pnl, 1938. 

A collet lion ol sewn storiis ( lllusti ated; : Ldlu, first 
published in Main hah in ( haitia 1311 H S. ; ( Jihiledhaul , 
first published m ( hhotadei Ahanka, an autumn pub- 
lic ation (ed. Hia|amoh.m Das , in 1342 B.S. (1933); 
halkdtdr Xutun-du , lirsl published in Galper Manimala 
(ed. Preinencha Mina*, an annual publication, in 131 1 
B.S ; Lain, first puhhshi d in Sonai Kathi (ed Xaiendia 
Deb anil Radhaiani Dtbi,, an autumn public ation, in 
1314 B S. (I9i7 y ; Bat /that Baht lids Buibti IdU Ihru'r 
Kdhini (Stniy ol a Das Some Filly Years Bath), fust 
published in Pathsahi in Asw in-Kai tih 1344 H S.; 
Jm/u ; Dulvjuini Sunti Deoghai Memories), first pub- 
lished in Bhaiatbars.i Asm Mil BS. (1937) 'Fhe third 
stor\ ai mails loiins pait of the seventh chapter in 
authors Snhdtita, Pail One. 

S \RA I ( II \NDRKR SRESIHX GALPA (BI-ST 
SlORILSOl S \RA 1 ( HANDRA) 

(’ah utta, Indian Associated Pub. Co , 1932. 

A collet turn ol ten short stones 

3. Drama 

SORASl 

Calcutta, (furudas Cliattopadhyay & Sons, Aug. 13, 

1927. 

Dind-Pdond dramatised by the author. First produced 
on the stage by Nalya Mandir Ltd. of Sisir Kumar 
Bhailuri on 21 Srahan 1334 B.S. (1927). 


RAMA 

Calcutta, Gurudas Cliattopadhyay & Sons, Aug. 4, 

1928. 

Palli-Samdj dramatised by the author. First produced 
by the Art Theatre on 19 Srahan 1335 B.S. (1928) on 
the stage of the Star. 

B1JAYA 

Calcutta, Gurudas Cliattopadhyay & Sons, Dec. 24, 
1934. 

Datta dramatised by the author. First produced by the 
Naha Natya Mandir on G Paus 1341 B.S. (1934) on the 
stage of the Star. 


4. Drama Collections 

Sarat natya SAMBIlAR (A COLLECTION OF 
DRAMAS BY SARATC ’.HANDRA) 

Calcutta, Mitra & Ghosh, 1960. 

SARAT NATYA SAMURAHA (A COLLECTION 
OF DRAMAS BY SARA 1’CHANDRA) 

Calcutta, Bah Sahitya, 1964. 

5. Essays 

iWRlR MULYA (THE WORTH OF WOMAN) 
Calcutta, Ray M. C. Saikar Bahadur & Sons, March 18, 
1924. 

1 list published in Yamuna in its issues of Baisakh, Asar- 
Bliadra, Aswin 1320 B.S. (1913) under the pseudonym 
Anila Dehi (name ol Saiatch.mdra's eldest sister). 

TARUNEk BIDROHA (THE REVOLT OF THE 
YOUIli) 

Calcutta, Saraswati Library, April 18, 1929. 
Piesidential address at Bangiya Yuba Sammilani in 

1929. 'Three years following its publication, Arya Pub- 
lishing ( Company brought out a new enlarged edition on 
Aug. 23, 1932. Beside 'Jatunfr Bid tafia , a second essay 
Satya 0 At i thy d (Truth and Falsehood) was included in 
it. The latter was published rat Her in Banglar Katha in 
its issues of 20 Magli and 5 Phalgun 1328 B.S. (1922). 

SWADLS O SAHITYA (MOTHERLAND AND 
LI TERAIURE) 

Mymcnsingh, Aiya Publishing Go., Aug. 1932. 

A collection of seventeen essays, live coming under the 
head Swades and twelve under Sahitya . 



Saratchandra 5 CHHATRASAMAJ (SARAT- 
CHANDRA AND T1IE STUDENT COMMUNITY) 
Calcutta, Sriharsha Karyalay, March, 193H. 

A compilation of addresses to students (ed. Murari l)c). 
Includes seven such addresses. Published immediately 
after the author’s death. 


6. Collected Works 

Saratciiandrkr grantiiAbalT 

(COLLECTED WORKS OF SAKA I CHANDRA) 
Calcutta, Satish Chandra Mukhopadhyay, Kasumati 
Karyalay, v. 1-7, Oct. 20, 1919 to Sept. 17, 1933. 

• 

SARAT SAHITYA SAMGRA11A (COLLECTED 
WORKS OF SARAT CHANDRA) 

Calcutta, karat Smriti Mandir v. 1-13, 1931 to 
19G0. 

SARAT SAHITYA SAMGRAHA (COLLECTED 
WORKS OF SAR AT( .HANDRA) 

Calcutta, M. C. Sarkar & Sons. v. 1-13, 1907--. 

SARAT RACIIANABALI (COLLECTED WORKS 
OF S A RAT Cl I ANDR A) 

Calcutta, Sarat Samiti. v. 1-3, 197b 77. 

Ed. Subodh Chandra Sengupta, Dehipada Bhalta- 
charya, Gopal Chandra Ray. 


7. Posthumous Publications 

SARATCHANDRER PATRABALl (LETTERS OF 
SARATCHANDRA) 

Calcutta, Bookland Ltd., Feb., 1918. 

Ed. Brajcndranath Bandyopadhyay. A collection of 
letters of Saratchandra. 


Sarafchandrer pustakAkAre aprakA- 

SlTA RACIIANABALI : BIBIDHA SANKALAN 
GRANTHA (WORKS OF SARATCHANDRA UN- 
PUBLISHED IN BOOK FORM: A MISCELLANY) 
Calcutta, Gurudas Chattopadhyay & Sons, JuK 23, 
1931. 

Ed. Biajendranath Bandyopadhyay. Various articles 
previously scattered in the pages of different magazines 
compiled in this publication. Includes stories, novels 
(incomplete), essays, letters, and discussions. The fifth 
edition, Baisakh 1373 B S. (1908), has fifty five entries, 
including two incomplete novels: Jatraran and Agdmi 
hal . 

» 

SARATCIIANDRER CIIITHIPATRA (LETTERS 
Ol- SARATCHANDRA) 

Calcutta, Sahitya Sadan, Nov., 1954. 

Ed. Copal Chandra Ray. A Collection of letters of 
Saratchandra. 

Saratchandker aprakASita rachanA- 

BAI.I (UNPUBLISHED WORKS OF SARAT- 
CHANDRA) 

Calcutta, Buk-Sahitya, 19bH. 

Ed. Biajendranath Bandyopadhyay. 

SARAT mciUTRA (SELECTED WORKS OF 
SARATCHANDRA) 

Calcutta, Prakash Bhaban, 1970. Some selected works. 

S AR ATf :i I AN DR ER A J N A' FA RACI IAN A 
(UNKNOWN WRITINGS OF SARATCHANDRA) 
Calcutta, Sahitya Sadan, Nov. 6, 197b. 

Comp, and ed Copal Chandra Ray. Includes Korel , 
Buhar , Antmydmi , a dramatic version of Iidmunfr A I eye % 
a few essays (some incomplete), incomplete stories, a 
copy of a question paper set by the author for the 
B. A. Examination (C.U.) in Bengali (1928), and some 
other documents. 



Translations in Indian and 
Foreign Languages 


ASSAMESE 

B1R \) B \l 

hiuij ban ti ans Shu n l)atta, eel B B Ohaudhury. 
Shillong, C haiu Saint) a Rum, 1933 

( HWDR \N\TH 

( hamluinath traris Kailash ( h Shat mi, rd B B 
C liaudhui\ Shillong, ( liaru Saluted Kutii, 1937 

D \ ITA 

Da Ita -tians Kamaleswai C'hahha, id B B Ohau- 
dhur\ Slnllong, ( ham Saint} a Ruin, 1%1 

1)LBD\S 

Dtidas Irans larnn Kanla Shaima, nl B B Chau- 
(llnii\ Shillong, C ham Saint) a Kutn, 1931 

P\RI\I I \ 

Panmta tians Buendia Kuinai Bli iliac hvya, cd. 
B B C-hauelhui), ( ham ^ilnt)a Rutir, 1933. 


PUIIVNlRDfS 

Pathanndt \h trails Kailash (h Shaima, ed B. B 
( haudhuiy Shillong, ( haru Salnt)a Kutii, 19(il 

GUJARATI 

anijr^dhA saiI o p \rl£ 

Anutadha turns l)a\dshankai Kivi Bombay, N M 
I hakkai R C o , PUB 

Anutadha trails Ramanlal Sum Bombay, R R Slieth 
(A Co , 1938 

Anutadha turns Shnkant Iuvcdi Ahmrdabad, Ravani 
Piakashan Gnha, 1902 

\RAKS \NlY\ 

Arakhamyi -tians Kishansunh Chavada Ahmedabad, 
Navyug Pust.ik Bhanelai, 1932 

Dut^a trails Bachuhhai Shukh Bombay, R R Shctli 
& Co, 1940 Ineluelcs Vaba-Bidhdn and Mijdidi. 
Jnanada- tians Kishansimh C havada Bombay, N M. 



Thakkar & Co., 1946. Includes Naba-Bidhdn and 
Mijdidu 

Jnanada — trans. Shrikant Tiivedi. Ahmcdabad, Ravani 
Prakashan Griha, 1963. 

BARADIDI 

Badtdidi — trans. Bhimji Harajivan Parckh. Bombay, 
N. M. Thakkar & Co., 1938. 

Badididi — trans. Pravin Chandra Ruparel. Bombay, 
N. M. Thakkar & Co., 1962. 

Mholi bhen — trans. Ravikant Bhatt. Bombay, Cinema 
Bulletin Karyalaya, 1937. 

BAIKUNTHER WILL 

Pitano tmaso —trans. Kamanlnl Soni. Bombay, Vora 
& Co, 1950. 

Savaki ma — trans. Ramanlal Soni and Bhogilal Gandhi. 
Bombay, ^J. M. Thakkar & Co., 1946. Includes Arm - 
parna and Bdmunfr At eye. 

Vaikunthanu Will — trans. Shrikant 1 Vi vedi Ahnr-dabad, 
Ravani Prakashan Griha, 1962. 

BAMUNER MEYE 

Bamatiani dikari trans. Shrikant Trivet li. Ahmcdabad, 
Ravani Prakashan Griha, I960. 

Viprakanya — trans. Natavarlal Jani. Ahmcdabad, Nava- 
chetan Sahitya Mandir, 1955. 

BAROYArI upanyas 

Jayashree —trans. Ramanlal Gandhi. Ahmcdabad, Jiv. m 
Prakashan Mandir, 1957. Jointly written with many 
authors. 

Kamalini — trans. Anand Kumar Bhatt. Surat, Niranj.m 
Karyalaya, Bombay, N. M. lhakkar & Co., 1941. 

B1NDUR CH1IELE 

Hindu — trans. Manubhaijodhani. Ahmcdabad. Jivanl.il 
& C:o , 1939. 

Choti ma trans. Pravin Chandia Ruparel. Bombay, 
N. M. 'I hakkar & Co., 1962 

Saradbabuni ttan vartao trans Mahadcv Dcsai Minicda- 
bad, Navajivan Prakashan Mandir, 19 In Includes 
Rdmer Sumati and Alejdidi. 

BIPRADAS 

Vipradas — trans. Ramanlal Soni. Bombay, N. M. rhak- 
kar & do, n.d. 

Vipradas- trans Shrikant Trivedi. Ahmcdabad, Ravani 
Piakashan Griha, 1964. 

BIRAJ BAU 

Virajvahu trans. Mahadcv Dcsai. Ahmcdabad, Nava- 
jivan Prakashan Mandir, 1933. 


Virajvahu- -trans. Ramanlal Soni. Bombay, Bhogilal 
Gandhi; sold by Chctan Prakashan, 1954. 

Virajvahu- trans. ShantiShah. Ahmcdabad, Navachctan 
Sahitya Mandir, 195- . 

Virajvahu — trans. Shrikant Trivedi. Ahmcdabao, San- 
desh Ltd., 1956. 

CI1HABI 

Chabi- trans. Gopaldas Patel. Ahmcdabad, Gurjar 
Grantharatna Karyalaya, 1940. 

Chabi — trans Shrikant Trivedi. Ahmcdabad, Vishva- 
sahitya Prakashan Griha, 1957. 

chandranAth ► 

Anupam - trans. from Hindi by Amir Malik. Nadiad, 
Gul/ar Karyalaya, 1926. 

Chandranath trans. Ni^indas Parckh. Ahmcdabad, 
Gur jar Grantharatna Karyalaya, 1915. 

Chamhanath trans Shrikaht Trivedi. Ahmcdabad, 
Ravani Prakashan Gtiha, 1955. 

CHARITRAI llN 

Chantrahm — trans. Ramanlal Gandhi. Surat, Harihar 
Pustakalaya, 1961. 

Chantrahm -trans. Shrikant Tiivedi. Ahmcdabad, 
Ravani Prakashan Griha, 1961. 

htranmayi trans, abrd. by Bhogilal Gandhi. Bombay, 
Chctan Prakashan Griha, 1952. 

CHI 1ELEBELAK \R GAlPA 

Shatadbabuni balaiato — tram. Ramanlal Soni Ahmcda- 
bad, Gmjar Grantharatna Kat>ala>a, 1915. 

datta 

Datta — ‘Ivans. Bhmjilal Gandhi. Bombay, R. R. Shell) 
& Co., 1937. 

Datta — trans. Mancklal Joshi Ahmcdabad, Navachctan 
Sahitya Mandir (1938 

Datta trans Shrikant Trivedi. Ahmcdabad, Ravani 
P'ak.ivhan Griha, 1962. 

/ .tta trans Rarnanl.il Soni. Bonih.iv, Vora & Co., 
1950 

Shnmati Vija\a trans Kr lshnapi asacl Shasti i. Ahmcda- 
bad, Lalit V.mt>ma) Granthamala, 1921. 

Vi java trans Ravikant Bhatt. Bombay, Cinema 
Bulletin Karyalaya, 1936. 

DEBDAS 

Dn das trans. Balabhai Viichand Dcsai and Radial 
Dip< 1 and Dcsai. Ahmcdabad, Guijar Gianth.uatna 
Karyalaya, 1917. 



Devdas — trans. Bhogilal Gandhi. Ahmcdabad, Prasthan 
Karyalaya, 1935. 

Devdas trans. Shrikant Trivedi. Ahmcdabad, Ravani 
Prakashan Griha, 1%3. 

Devdas -trans. Vrajalal Thakkar. Bombay, Jay ashankar 
LHivedi, 1925. 

dEnA-PAONA 

Dhiaravi — trans. Kishansiinli Chavada. Bomb«iy, R. R. 
Shcth & Co., 1935! 

GRHADAHA 

Grihadah trails. Bachubhai Shukla. Jamnagar, Gun- 
vantaray Acharya, 1^47. 

Grihadah — trans. Bhogilal Gandhi. Modasa, Sharad 
Karyalaya; Bombay, N. M. Thakkar & Co., 1939. 
Grihadah trans. Ratncshvar Vakil. Ahmedabad, K. M. 
Shastri, 1926. 

Grihadah— trans. Shrikant Trivedi. Ahmcdabad, Ravani 
Prakashan Griha, 1963. 

Manjil — trans. abrd. by Bhogilal Gandhi. Bombay, 
Chelan Prakashan Griha, 1953. 

jAgaran 

Amarnath — trans. Shrikant Trivedi. Bombay, N. M. 
Thakkar & Co., 19 — . 

kASInAth 

Kashinath — trans. Ramanlal Soniand Bhogilal Gandhi. 
Ahmedabad, Gurjar Grantharatna Karyalaya, 1943. 
Kashinath — trans. Shrikant Trivedi. Ahmcdabad, Ravani 
Prakashan Griha, 1955. 

naba-bidhAn 

Navavidhan — trans. Kishansiinli Chavada. Ahmedabad, 
Navy tig Pustak Bhandar, 1931. 

Savaki ma — trans. Shrikant Trivedi. Ahmcdabad, 
Ravani Prakashan Griha, 1963. 

Vimata trans. Kishansiinli Chavada. Rajkot, Navyug 
Pustak Bhandar, n.d. Includes Mejdidi and Arakjaniyd. 

NISKRTI 

1 

Chhutakaro — trans. Kishansimh Chavada. Bombay, 
Svaslik Granthamala Karyalaya, 1934. 

Nani vahu — trans. Provin Chandra Ruparcl. Bombay, 
N. Nl. Thakkar & Co., 1962. 

PALLl-SAMAj 

Andhapo athava gamadiyn samaj — trans. Kishansimh 
Chavada. Baroda, Nav-Gujarat Press, n.d. 

Palli samaj trans. Nagindas Parekh. Ahmcdabad, Gur- 
jar Grantharatna Karyalaya, 1946. 


Palli samaj - trans. Shrikant Trivedi. Ahmcdabad, 
Ravani Prakashan Griha, 1960. 

Rama— trans. Maneklal Joshi. Ahmedabad, Gurjar 
Grantharatna Karyalaya, 1942. 

Rama Ramesh —trans. Ramanlal Soni. Bombay, Vora & 
Co., 1950. 

PANDIT MASAI 

Jivanyatra — trans. Kishansiinli Chavada. Bombay, R. R. 
Shcth & Co., 1952. 

Mahajnani trans. Natavarlal Jani. Ahmcdabad, Nava- 
chetan Sahitya Mandir, 1956. 

Pandit ji — trans. Ramanlal Soni. Bombay, Vora & Co., 
1951. 

Vrindavan — trans. Shrikant Trivedi. Ahmcdabad, Ravani 
Prakashan Griha, 1964. 

PARINlTA 

Parinita trans. Nagindas Parekh. Ahmedabad, Gurjar 
Grantharatna Karyalaya, 1937. 

Parinita -trans. Shrikant Trivedi. Ahmedabad, Ravani 
Prakashan Griha, 1962. 

FATHER dab! 

Apurba Bharati trails. Bachubhai Shukla. Bombay, 
R. R. Shcth & Co., 1953. 

Pather dabi — trans. Dayasankar Kavi. Bombay, N. M. 
Thakkar & Co., 1946. 

SEs PRASNA 

Karina athava Shesh Prashna — trans. Ramanlal Soni. 
Modasa, the translator, 1948. 

Seshprashna trans. Ramanlal Gandhi. Surat, Ilarihar 
Pustakalaya, 1956. 

SEsEr parichaya 

Navi vahu — trans. Bachubhai Shukla. Bombay, R. R. 
Sheth & Co., 1940. 

Renuni ma trans. Dayashankar Kavi. Surat, Harihar 
Pustakalqya, 1961. 

SrIkAnta 

Shrikant -vols. 1-2. trans. Ramanlal Soni and vols. 3-4 
trans. Bhimji Harijivan Parekh. Ahmedabad, Gurjar 
Grantharatna Karyalaya, 1936 37. 

Shrikant —trans. Shrikant Trivedi. Ahmedabad, Ravani 
Prakashan Griha, 1955-56. 

SUBI1ADA 

Subhada — trans. Ramanlal Soni. Baroda, the translator, 
1939. 

Subhada — trans. Shrikant Trivedi. Ahmedabad, Ravani 
Prakashan Griha, 1958. 
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SORASI 

Alaka — trans. Maneklal Joshi. Ahmrdabad, Gurjar 
Grantharalna Karyalaya, 1950. 

swadES 6 sAhitya 

Sharad-vant — trans. Ramanlal Soni Bombay, N. M. 
Thakkar & Co , 1942. 

SWAMl 

Svamt — trans Ramanlal Soni. Ahmedabad, Gurjar 
Grantharalna Karyalaya, 1934 

Svamt — trans Shrikant Trivedi Ahmodabad, Ravani 
Prakashan, 1958 

COLLECTED WORKS, LSSAYS, LR: 
hanakrekha trans cd by Minu Desai Bombay, 
Ashok Prakashan, 1970 

Sharad G%anthavali — trans Ramanlal Sum, Nagindas 
Parekh, Bhogilal Gandhi. Bombas, Vora & Co, 
5 vols , 1957. 

Sharad Sahityanu goras cd trans Ramanlal Soni. 
Bombay, N M Thakkar & Go , 19 -. 

HINDI 

abhAgIr swarga 

Ahhagika svarga — trans Rajcsh Dikshit Delhi, Probhat 
Prakashan, 1961. 

anurAdkA 

Anuradha — trans G S. Vatina Lucknow, Nava>ug 
Pustak Bhandar, n d. 

araksanIyA 

Arak shanty a trans G S \aima Lucknow, Navayug 
Pustak Bhandar, n d 

Arakshamja trans Nagarpin Allahabad, Kitab Mahal, 
1957 ( ? ) 

Arakdianvya -trans JVirayan C haudra Bhaiati Delhi, 
Bal Sahitya Prakashan, 196! 

Arakshantya trans Rupnarayan Pandey Allahabad, 
Indian Press, 1927. 

husum — trans Salvanarayan Vyas Allahabad, Adarsh 
Pustak Mandir, n d 

BARADIDI 

Badididi — trans Kamata Prasad Shrtvastav Varanasi, 
Gandhi Granthagar, 1955 

Badididi — trans. Narayari Chandra Bharati Delhi, Bal 
Sahitya Prakashan, 1961. 


Badididi — trans. Onkar Sharad Delhi, Prabhat Praka- 
shan, 1961 

bamunlr mlyl 

Brahman ki bet i trans Raman.ith ‘Simian’ Delhi, Hind 
Pocket Books, 1965 

Brahman ki beti — trails Lpmdranath Jha (Vvasa). 
Patna, Dwiji ndra Kumar Jha, 1907 

BARO\RI I t PWY\S 

Indira Varanasi, Hind Praehar il Pustakal tya, 1957. 
A amain trans Rupnarasan Parnliy Delhi, Bharati 
Pock< t Books, 1907 Winn n w • t h i 1< ven other vs i iter ^ 

BINDGR ( Hliri L 

Bmdu ka bita — Mlahab id, Kitab Mahal, 1959 
Hindu ka ladka trails Onkar Sharad Delhi, Prabhat 
Prakashan, 190! 

Bmdu ka lalla trails Kupauirasan Pandes Delhi, 
Bharati Bhash i Bha\an, 19 >5 

Chhoti mam trail' Ja\aktishui Shukla Allah ibad, 
Vlaislr Hindi Pustakal i\ a, n d 

( hhoti mam irans Sun ndraj)al Singh \ll<di ibad, 

Pushpi Kar\ il iva 1957 

Chhoti mam -trans Yishuanath Mukhopadhyay. 

0 hhapra, Prabhat Piakashan, 195! 

BTPR \1)\S 

Vtpradas Balia, Ra|cndra Kumar k Bios , 1955 
Viptadas 1)( lhi, Prabhat P'akashan, n d 
Vipradas 1)< Hit, SanmaiLM Prakashan n d 
\ ipradas ti ins Dhmprikish \giawal Mlahabael, 
Hindi. Silut\a Bhandar, n d 

1 'ipradas trans Dhmvakumur Jam Bombay, Hindi 
( iianth Ratnakar Kar\ili\a ml 

I ipradas trans Kant llapiasad Sh ir m i \ iranasi, 
1910 

I ipradas ti ms R imanath ‘Simian’ Di Hit, Hmd 
Pocket Books 19t>5 

i R \J BUT 

l) raj trans Sajal Kum u Varanasi, ( hin.ii> in 
Piakudi in, 1957 

Ihraj bahu ti ms ( handtashekhai P.ulnk. ( ikutta, 
(jiitudas ( hattopadhs a\ , 1919 

Bitaj bahu — trans Disanath Jhi Allahabid, Hindi 
Bhavan, 1900 

Bitaj bahu trans G S Varma Lucknow, Navavug 
Pustak Bhandar, n d 

Bira) bahu trans Narasan Chandra Bharati. Delhi, 
Bal S Inly a Prakashan, 19b!. 



Biraj bahu — trans. Prakash Agarwal. Allahabad, Suren- 
dra & Co., n.d. 

Biraj bahu — trans. Prakash ChandraSlirivasfav. Mathura, 
Prabhat Prakashan, 1954. 

Biraj bahu— trans. Ramanath ‘Suman’. Delhi, Hind 
Pocket Books, 1%1. 

Biraj bahu -trans. ThakurdasMishra. Allahabad, Kitab 
Mahal, 1957. 

chandranath 

Chandranath trails. Dha».yakumar Jain. Delhi, Hind 
Pocket Books, 1963. 

Chandranath -trans. Shrikrishna Hasarat. Varanasi, 
Navin Prakashan Ma;ulir, 1954. 

Chandranath i a anya kahanivan Mathura, Prabhat Praka- 
shan, 1954. Also Mahesha , Abhagika Svarga . 

CIIARITRAHlN 

Charxtrahin — trans. Kamal. Balia, Rajendra Kumar & 
Bros., 1951. 

Charitrahin Delhi, Ashok Pocket Books, n.d. 

Charitrahin -trans. Ramanath ‘Suman’. Delhi, Hind 
Pocket Books, 1961 (?) 

Charitrahin — trans. Ramendra Vandopadhvay. Delhi, 
Prabhat Prakashan, 1970. 

Charitrahin -trans. Rupanarayan Pandey. Bombay, 
Hindi Granth Ratnakar Karyalaya, n.d. 

DARPA CHURNA 

Abhimanini — trans. Iswariprasad. Calcutta, Haridas & 
Co., n.d. 

DATTA 

Datta-' trans. Balbhadra Thakur. Allahabad, Kitab 
Mahal, 1947. 

Datta trans. G. S. Va»ma. Lucknow, Navayug Pustak 
Bhandar, n.d. 

Datta — trans. Sundcirlal Tripathi. Bombay, Hindi 
Granth Ratnakar Karyalaya, n.d. 

denA-PAOnA 

I<en-den - trans. Dhanprakash Agrawal. Delhi, Prabhat 
Prakashan, 1973. 

Isn-den — trans. Ramanath ‘Suman’. Delhi, Hind Pocket 
Books, 1965. 

DEBDAS 

Devadas — trans. Dhanprakash Agrawal. Allahabad, 
Hindi Sahitya Bhandar, n.d. 

Devadas— trans.G.S. Varma. Lucknow, Navayug Pustak 
Bhandar, 1957. 


Devadas — trans. Hans Kumar Tiwary. Delhi, Hind 
Pocket Books, 1960. 

Devadas — trans. Kainalaprasad Sharrna. Allahabad, 
1945. 

Devadas trans. Krishnavallabh. Allahabad, Kitab 
Mahal, 1957. 

Devadas — trans. Prakash Chandra Shrivastav. Delhi, 
Prabhat Prakashan, 1972. 

EkAdaSI bairAgI 

I'airagi —Delhi, Prabhat Prakashan, 1955. 

Yairagi — trans. Narayan Chandra Bharati. Delhi, 
Bal Sahitya Prakashan, 1964. 

Yairagi trans. Prakash Chandra Shrivastav. Mathura, 
Prabhat Prakashan, 1954. 

c;rhadAha 

I 

Gtihadaha — trans. Balabhadra Thakur. rev. Satya- 
narayan Vyasa. Allahabad, Kitab Mahal, 1947. 
Cnhadaha— trans. Dhanyakuinar Jain. Bombay, Hindi 
Granth Ratnakar Karyalaya, n.d. 

Crihadaha trans. Rainagovind Misra. Varanasi, 
Gandhi Granthagar, 1953. 

Crihadaha— trans. Ramanath ‘Suman*. Delhi, Hind 
Pocket Books, 1962( ?) 

IIARILAKSMl 

JIarilakshmi— trails. Nihal Chandra Varma. Varanasi, 
Hindi Pracharak Pustakalaya, 1962. 

jAgaran 

Amarnalh— trans. Darshan. Bombay, Vora & C«o., 1957. 
KASlNATH 

Kashinath trans. Narayan Chandra Bharati. Delhi, 
Bal Sahitya Prakashan, 1964. 

Kaihinath —trans. Ramanath ‘Suman*. Delhi, Hind 
Pocket Books, 1969. Also included Vaikunth ka vasiyatnama 
and Ram ki sumati. 

MEJDID1 

Afajhlididi — Varanasi, Gandhi Granthagar, 1953. 
Majhlididi Badididi — trans. Shyarnu Sanyasi. Delhi, 
Hind Pocket Books, 1962. 

NABA BIDHAN 

Nqya vidhan —trans. Mahcndra Kumar Varma. Allaha- 
bad, Gautam Pustakalaya, n.d. 

NARlR MULYA 

Naii ka mulya —Varanasi, Chaudhari & Sons, n.d. 

Nari ka mulya- - trans. Ramchandra Vanna. Bombay, 
IJemachandra Modi Pustakamala Trust, 1955. 
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NISKRTI 

Chhutakara — Allahabad, Indian Press, 1932. 

Chhutakara — trails. G. S. Varma. Lucknow, Navayug 
Pustak Bhandar, 1953. 

Chhutakara — trans. Kamalaprasad Shrivastav. Vara- 
nasi, Gandhi Granthagar, 1952. 

Chhutakara trans. Shashiprabha Agrawal. Allahabad, 
Surcndra & Co., 1956. 

Nishkriti —Lucknow, Navyug Pustak Bhandar, n.d. 
Uddhar Bombay, Vora & Co., n.d. 

PALLl -SAMAJ 

Dehati duniya - trans. Nagarjun. Allahabad, KitabMahal, 
1956. 

Dehati duniya —trans. Ramareath ‘Suntan'. Delhi, Hind 
Pocket Books, 1966. 

Dehati samaj — Allahabad, Indian Press, 1952. 

Dehati shmaj — trans. Adarsh Kurnari. Lucknow, 
Navayug Pustak Bhandar, 1956. 

Dehati samaj trans. Kamalaprasad. Mathura, Prabhat 
Prakashan, 1955. 

Dehati samaj — trans. Narayan Chandra Bharat i. Delhi, 
Bal Sahitya Prakashan, 1964. 

Gramin samaj trans. Ramchandra Varma. Bombay, 
Hindi Granth Ratnakar Karyalaya, n.d. 

Rama -New Delhi, Archana Prakashan, n.d. 

Samaj ka atyachar — Delhi, Narayan Datta Sahagal & 
Sons, n.d. 

PANDIT MASAI 

Panditji \ -ti ans. Kavishankar. Allahabad, Pushpi Karya- 
laya, 1957. 

Panditji — trans. Sajalkumar. Varanasi, Chingari Praka- 
shan, 1957. 

Panditji — trans. Shyamu Sanyasi. Delhi, Hin 1 Pocket 
Books, 1961. 

Panditji tatha manjhali bahan trans. Ramchandra Var- 
ina. Bombay, Hindi Granth Ratnakar Karyalaya, n.d. 
Khusbu trans. Gulzar. Delhi, Hind Pocket Books, 1975. 

PARINlTA 

Parinita — trans. G. S. Varma. Lucknow, Navayug 
Pustak Bhandar, n.d. 

Paiinita — trans. J. Krishna Shukla. Calcutta, Hindi 
Book Depot, 1954. 

Parinita - trans. Kamalaprasad Shrivastav. Varanasi, 
Gandhi Granthagar, 1955. 

Parinita -trans. Ramchandra Varma. Bombay, Hindi 
Granth Ratnakar Karyalaya, n.d. 

Parinita —trans. Ramachariprasad. Patna, Pustak Bhan- 
dar, 1957. 


Parinita —trans. Sunita Agarwal. Mathura, Shyamlal 
Hiralal, 1956. 

Parinita trans. Vodprakash. Mathura, Shyamakashi 
Press, 1956. 

PATHLR DABl 

Path ke davedar — Balia, Rajendra Kumar and Bros., 
1957. 

Path ke davedar Delhi, Archana Prakashan, n.d. 

Path ke davedar -Varanasi, Hindi Pracharak Pustaka- 
laya, n.d. 

Path ke davedar - trans. Dhnayakurnar Jain. Bombay, 
Hindi Granth Ratnakar Karyalaya, n.d. 

Path ke davedar trans Manmatha lath Gupta. Allaha- 
bad, Kitab Mahal, 195B. 

Path ke davedar trans. Yajnadatta Sharma. Varanasi, 
Rajendra Kumar & Bros., 1952. 

RAMRR SUMATI 

Bhahi ka pyar -Varanasi, Chingari Prakashan, n.d. 
Chhota bhai — Allahabad, Pushpi Karyalaya, n.d. 

Chhota bhai Delhi, Prabhat Prakashan, n.d. 

Chhota bhai trans. Jaikrishnu Shukla. Allahabad, 
Adarsh Hindi Pustakalaya, n.d. 

Ram ki sumati trans. Narayan Chandra Bharati. 
Delhi, Bal Sahitya Prakashan, 1964. 

Natkhat Rarnu New Delhi, Bal Sadan, n.d. 

sat! 

Sat i — trans. Rajesh Dikshit. Delhi, Prabhat Prakashan, 
1961. 

SEslr PARICHAYA 

Antim pane hay trans. Ramanath ‘Sunian’. Delhi, Hind 
Pocket Books, n.d. 

Savita — Balia, Rajendra Kumar & Bros., 1933. 

Shesh ka paruhaya Varanasi, Subhash Pustak Mandir, 
n.d. 

Savita trans. Dhanyaprakash Agrawal. Allahabad, 
Adarsh Hindi Pustakalaya, n.d. 

sh ka parichaya— trans. Kamalaprasad Sharma. 
\ I'anasi, Adhunik Pustak Mandir, 1946. 

Shesh ka parichaya— trans. Rupnarayan Pandey. Bom- 
bay, Hindi Granth Ratnakar Karyalaya, 1956. 

Savita athava shesh ka patichaya — Delhi, Bharati Bhasha 
Prakashan, n.d. 

SLs praSna 

Shesh prashna —Balia, Rajendrakumar & Bros., 1957. 
Shesh prashna - -Delhi, Prabhat Prakashan, n.d. 

Shesh jrashna — Lucknow, Hindi Pracharak Mandal, 
n.d. 
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Shesh prashna — trans. Dhanyakumar Jain. Delhi, Hind 
Pocket Books, 1974. 

Shesh prashna — trans. Ramanath ‘Simian*. Delhi, Hind 
Pocket Books, 1962. 

Shesh prashna — trans. Yajnadatta Sharma. Varanasi, 
Rajendrakumar 8c Bros, 1952. 

SrIkAnta 

Shnkanta- Delhi, Bharati Bhastia Bhawan, n.d. 

Shnkanta Lucknow, Hindi Pracharak Mandal, n.d. 
Shnkanta -- New Delhi, Sanmarg Prakashan, n.d. 
Shnkanta —trans. Hemachandra, Dhanyakumar Jain 
& Kamal Joshi. Bombay, Hindi Granth Ratnakar 
Karyalaya, 1937. a 

Shrikanta — trans. Kamal. Varanasi, Durga Press, 1953. 
Shnkanta — trans. Ramanath ‘Suman*. Delhi, Hind 
Pocket Books, 1962. 

Shnkanta — trans. Rupanarayan Pandey. Allahabad, 
Indian Press, 1947. 

SUBHADA 

Subhada — Allahabad, Indian Press, n.d. 

Subhada — Delhi Hind Pocket Books, n.d. 

Subhada— Lucknow, Hindi Pracharak Mandal, n.d. 
Subhada— New Delhi, Sanmarga Prakashan, n.d. 
Subhada -Varanasi, Gandhi Granthagar, 1953. 

Subhada — trans. Dhanprakash Agrawal. Allahabad, 
Yogendra Pustakalaya, n.d. 

Subhada — trans. Sumangal Prakash. Calcutta, Pustak 
Mandir, 1940. 

SWAMl 

Patidev —trans. Kamalaprasad Sharma. Varanasi, 
Nutan Prakashan, 1960. 

Patidev —trans. Narayan Chandra Bharati. Delhi, Bal 
Sahitya Prakashan, 1964. 

Svami — trans. Ramanath ‘Suman*. Delhi, Hind Pocket 
Books, 1966. 

Svami — trans. Rupanarayan Pandey. Allahabad, Indian 
Press, n.d. 

BIJAYA (DATTA) 

Vijaya —trans. Hans Kumar Tiwary. Delhi, Prabhat 
Prakashan, 1970. 

Vijaya -trans. Rupanarayan Pandey. Lucknow, Ganga 
Granthagar, 1951. 

COLLECTED WORKS, ESSAYS, ETC. 

Aprakashtt tin upanyas -Varanasi, Chaudhuri 8c Sons, 
1956. 


Atmakatha — Varanasi, Chaudhuri & Sons, 1956. Auto- 
biography — Orig. Atmakatha -posthumous. 

Bachapan ki kahaniyan —trans. Mahadeva Saha. Delhi, 
Raja Kamal Prakashan, 1962. 

Bachapan ki kahaniyan — Varanasi, Chaudhuri & Sons, 

1955. 

Bhugol kt bhautik adhar— trans. Dipnarayan Singh and 
Ramchandralal Asthana. Allahabad, Ramanarayan 
Lai, 1955. 

Bhugol ke bhautik adhar — trans. Rudraprakash Shrivastava 
and Shri Bhagawan Pandey. Allahabad, Ramanarayan 
Lai, 1958. 

Do Raha —trans. Ramanath ‘Suman*. Delhi, Hind 
Pocket Books Pvt. Ltd., 1969. 

Jayamala — Laheriyasarai, Hindi Pustak Bhandar, 1926. 
. . . Kahaniyan — trans. Nagarjun. Allahabad, Kitab 
Mahal, 1959. 

Punch kahaniyan -trans. Nagarjun. Allahabad, Kitab 
Mahal, n.d. 

Patron ke darpan se Saratchandra cd. Kailash Kalpit. 
Banda, Amar Sahitya Prakashan, 1967. 

Samaj dharma rajamti — Varanasi, Chaudhari 8c Sons, 

1956. 

Sarat Granthavali -trans. Hans Kumar Tiwary. Delhi, 
Sharat Sahitya Sanstha, 1961. 

Sarat ke natak — trans. Ornprakash Gupta. Delhi, 
Narayanadatta Sahagal & Sons, 1959. 

Sarat ki sarvashreshtha kahaniyan -trans. Savita Vandyo- 
padhyaya. Delhi, Subodh Prakashan, 1957. 

Sarat ki suktiyan -cd. Rama Prakash Jain. Varanasi, 
Bharatiya Jnanpith, 1957. 

Sarat Sahitya — trans. Dhanyakumar Jain, Ramachandra 
Varma and others. Bombay, Hindi Granth Ratnakar 
Karyalaya, 19—, 39 vols. 

Svadesh aur Sahitya trans. Mahadeva Saha. Varanasi, 
Hindi Pracharak Pustakalaya, 1954. 

Tin Upanyas — trans. Nagarjun and Thakuradalta 
Mishra. Allahabad, Kitab Mahal, n.d. 
Vyakhyanamala-ViXTuniXbiy Chaudhuri & Sons, 1956. 


KANNADA 

ABHAGlR SWARGA 

Abhaginiya svargarohana — trans. Mevundi Malian. 
Dharwar, Samaj Book Depot, 1951. 

XdhArE Al6 

Cancala -trans. II . K. Vedavyasacarya. Mysore, 
D. V. K. Murti Agencies, 1952. 
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anupamAr pr Em 

Anupameyaprema — trans. H. K. Vcdavyasacarya. Mysore, 
Sahitya Mandira, 1947. 

Anupameya puma — trans. S. A. Burli. Dharwar, Samaj 
Book Depot, 1962. 

araksaisjIyA 

Arakshaneeya — trans. C. K. Nagaraja Rao. Bangalore, 
Sarat Sahitya, 1954. 

Arakshita -irAns . Ramchandra Kottalagi. Dliarwar, 
Samaj Book Depot, 1970. 

BARADIDI 

Akkaji — trans. Mevundi Mallari. Hubli, Sahitya 
Bhandara, 1944. 

BALYA kAlEr GALPA 

Balyada kdlhegalu- -Dharwar, Samaj Book Depot, n.d. 

bAmuner mEyE 

Brahtnanara hudugi— trans. II. K. Vcdavyasacarya. 
Mysore, Hamsa Ltd., 1951. 

BINDUR CHHELE 

Binduvina maga — trans. S. A. Burli. Dharwar, Samaj 
Book Depot, 1962. 

. BI PR AD AS 

Vipradas trans. M. K. Bharatiramanarar. Mysore, 
Sahitya Mandira, 1947. 

• 

BIRAJ BAU 

Grihadevi — trans. K. N. Parvati. Mysore, Purnima 
Sahitya Mandira, 1961. 

Kulavadhu trans. Ramaehandra Kottalagi. Dharwar, 
Sainaj Book Depot, 1969. 

Sati viraja trans. M. Venkatcsa. Bangalore, P. T. I. 
Book Depot, 1945. 

CHANDRANATH 

Candranatha — trans. Gurunath Joshi. Hubli, Sahitya 
Bhandara, 1960. 

Candranatha — trans. H. K. Vedavyasararya. Mysore, 
Murti Agencies, 1949. 

CHARlTRAHlN 

Caritrahina — trans. K. Virabhadra. Mysore, D. V. K. 
Murti Agencies, 1949. 

Caritrahina — trans. M. K. Bharatiramanacar. Bangalore, 
Anand Bros., 1953. 


CIIHABI 

Bhavacitra -trans. H. K. Vcdavyasacarya. Mysore, 
Murti Agencies, 1950. 

CHHABI, BILASl, MAMLAR PHAL 

Chitra —trans. . . . Dharwar, Samaj Book Depot, n.d. 

DARPA CIIURNA 

Darpachurna— trans. C. K. Nagaraj Rao. Bangalore, 
Sarat Agencies, 1943. • 

Garvabhanga — trails. S. A. Burli. Dharwar, Samaj Book 
Depot, 1962. 

datta 

Datta — trans. H. K. Vedavyasararya. Mysore, Murti 
Agencies, 1948. 

DEBDAS 

Devadasa— trans. Gurunath Josi. Dharwar, Samaj 
Book Depot, 1939. 

dEnA-pAOnA 

Sndasi— trans. Gurunath Joshi. Dharwar, Pratibha 
Granthamale, 1945. 

EkAdaSI bairAgI 

Ekadasi bairagi mattu gurucarana — trans. Mevundi 
Mallar. Dharwar, Samaj Book Depot, 1952. 

GRHADAHA 

Araginamane — trans. Mevundi Mallari. Dharwar, Samaj 
Book Depot, 1950. 

Grihadaha -trans. Kundani Satyan. Mysore, Shri Sura- 
bhiprakashan, 1969. 

H \RILAKSMl 

Rajalakmi trans. Gurunath Joshi. Dharwar, Pratibha 
Granthamale, 1950. 

kASInAtii 

Kc.diinatha trans. G. K. Nagaraja Rao. Bangalore, 
S* it Agencies, 1946. 

MAHE& 

Mahesha -trans. Gurunath Joshi. Dharwar, Samaj 
Book Depot, n.d. 

MANDIR 

Mandira^- trans. M. A. Kuppamma and Gurunath 
Joshi. Dharwar, Samaj Book Depot, 1960. 

Mangaisutra — trans. Gurunath Joshi. Dharwar, Samaj 
Book Depot, n.d. 



MEJDIDI 

Hemangttn — trans. Madhvcsha and I). V. K. Mysore, 
Murti Agencies, 1949. 

NARlR MULYA 

Ihnmna \tham mana— trans. .Dli.trwar, Samaj Book 
Depot, n d. 

N\BA BIDHAN 

llosa baduku — ti ans Ramachandra Kottalagi Dhai w ar, 
Samaj Book Depot, 1971 

Xaiandhana trans. Mahavalcsvata. Hubli, Sabitva 
Hhandara, 1954 

* 

P U.I.I-S \MAj 

llallna Juana— trans Ramachandra Kottalagi. Dhar- 
vvar, Samaj Book Depot, 1971. 

rtfmtrtra — trans C K. Nararaja Rao. Bangalore, 
Sat at Sahitya, 1055. 

PANDIT MA$Al 

Vrindavana trans Gurunath Joshi Dharwar, Samaj 
Book Depot, 1959. 

PARES 

Parasa trans H K Vedav\asaiar>a. Mysoie, Muiti 
Agencies, 1949 

parinItA 

Panmta trans Gurunath Joshi Dharwar, Pratibha 
Mudrana, 1958 

PATHA NIRDES 

Premapatha — trans. Gurunath Joshi. Dhaivvai, Samaj 
Book Depot, 1960. 

PATHER DABl 

Bharati ( Adhikara ) — trans. .. Dharwav, Samaj Book 
Depot, n.d. 

RAMER SUMATI & ANUR \DllA 
Sumati mattu Anuradha — trans M A Kuppamma & 
Gurunath Joshi Dharwar, Lalita Salut\a Male, 191 1. 
Sumati Anuradha — trans. S. A. Buili Dharwar, Samaj 
Book Depot, 1962. 

RASACHAKRA 

Rasachakra — Dhatwar, Samaj Book Depot, n d. 

SATl 

Mahasati trans Mcvundi Malian. Dharwar, Samaj 
Book Depot, n.d. 


SE$ PRASNA 

Setaprasna— trans. H. K. Vedavyasacarya. Mysore, 
Murti Agencies, 1948. 

SRlKANTA 

Snkanta —trans. Gurunath Joshi. Dharwar, Samaj 
Book Depot, 191-6. 

SubhadA 

Subhada — trans. Ahobala Sankara. Mysore, Kavyalaya, 
1970. 

swAMl 

Svarm trans. S. Anantanarayana. Bangalore. Madhava 
Sons, 1946. 

Svami — trans. Manohaia Dharwar, Samaj Book Depot, 
1962. 

BAIKUNTHER WILL 

Vaikunthana mit\upatra trans Mcvundi Mallari. Dhar- 
war, Pratibha Gtanthamale, 1944. 

I 'aikunthana mil —trails H K Vedavyasacarya Mysore, 
Murti Agencies, 1950. 

BIJAYA 

Vijaya —trans M. G. Seth. Dhaiwar, Samaj Book 
Depot, 1916. 

MALAYALAM 

ANURADHA, SAIT o PARES 

Anuradha— trails Karut Narayanan. Kottayam, N.B S. 

1956. 

Anuradha -trans R. Narayana Panikkar. IVivandrurn, 
Srulhara Printers, 1916 

BARADIDI 

Vahutatti trans P. V. Rama Variyar. C Calicut, P. K. 
Bios , 1956 

BAIKUNTHER WILL 

i 

Aihanti ovyalhu trans T. K. Raman Menon. Palghat, 
G P K. Brothers, 1955. 

Vaikunthentc maranapatram — trans. Karur Narayanan. 
Kottayam, N.B S , 1956 

BAMUNER MEyE 

Btahmanaputn —trans. P. V. Rama Variyar. Calicut, 
P. K. Bros , 1958. 



bijayA 

Vijaya Irans. T. C. Bhaskaran Mussal. Pal^hat, 
Kduc.it ional Supplies Depot, 19-1H. 

bindur chiielk 

Ihndur chele trans. P. A. Tliampi. Cal it ut, P. K. Bros., 
I960. 

Puma sagaram—t rans. K. Surendran. Kottayam, 
S.P.C.S. 1 964. 

Prema sagaram trans. K. Surendran. Ahvaye, Sarada 
Book Depot, 1947. 

BI PR ADAS 

Premaparinamam athava Vipiadas trans. M. K. Nampyar. 
Calicut, P. K. Bros., 1933. • 

BTRAJ BAU 

Biraj bahu— trans. Mathayil Aravind. Tiiclmr, (.untnt 
Books, 1964. 

ciiandranAth 

Candranathan- trans. R. Naraynna Panikkai. Trixan- 
drum, Anantha Rama \’arma Printers, 1926. 

CHARTTRAlllN 

Satiscandran -trans. R. Nar.iyana Pamkkar. Trivan- 
drum, Reddiar Pi css, 1910. 

DARPACHURNA 

Datpachurnnam —trans. Karur Naiayan.m. Koilavam, 

N.B.S., J95o. 

Knte bharllavu — trans. M. R. Naiayana Pillai. (.)uilon, 

M. S. Book Depot, 1956. 

DA'ITA 

Narendrababu trans T. K. Raman Mcnon. Tiichue, 
B. V. Book Depot, 1937. 

DENA PAONA 

Bhairavi trans. K. Vasudrvan Mussat. T i l ur, \ r . 
Sundarayyar & Sons, 1932. 

debdAs 

Devada* trans. T. C. Bhaskaran. PaRhat, Yelline/hi 
Pub. House, 1949. 

Devadasati — trails. N. V. Krsna Variyar. Calicut. P. K. 
Bros., 1965. 

HARILAKSMl 

Harilakshmi— trans. Karur Narayanan. Kottayam, 

N. B.S., 1955. 


KASInAth 

haunathan trans. N \ r . Krsna Variyar. Calicut, Dec- 
can Pub. House, 1917. 

MEJIMDI 

A/tw— trails. Vatsala Ramac andran. 'l huravoor, Nara- 
siinh.i Yilasam, 19(»9. 

NLSKRTI 

ladhun trans R. Naiayana Panikkar. Attin^al,Kala- 
l)hi\ aiddliini Book Depot, 1917. 

/ at(h iittamma trans A Madliaxan Tiichur Manjjaln- 
dosain, 1936. 

PAU.T SVMAJ 

(•i nrawjani trails. Karur Naiasanau. Kottayain, 
\ B S , 1933 

PAR I Ni l \ 

Aid! r ii<ihi/ti\(MU- trans. P. V. Rama Variyar. Calicut, 

P K Bros, 1 96 1 

Lahtti trans. R. ( \ Sauna. Paras ur, S. J. Pti Co., 
1930 

Lalita trans R. Narayana Panikkai. Trivandrum, 
Suhbi.di Reddiar, 19 19. 

Paniuta trans. Karur Narayanan. Kottayam, S.P.C.S., 
1933. 

P.Y1HA NIK DPS 

I/twa trails V. C Narayanan. PaRhat, Udaya Pub. 
House, 193B. 

RAMER SPMUI 

Stimuli trans Karur Narayanan. Kottayam, N.B.S., 
1030 

SES PRASNA 

7 ethddhtnikkappiUa; al trails. P. M. Kuinaran Nayar. 
( alieut, P. K Bros., 1963. 

SiTKAVIA 

Snktintan- trans. T. C. Bhaskaran Mussat. Trichur, 
( urient Books, 1966. 

Plan trails, Karur Narayanan. Kottanyam, N.B S., 
1936. 

Viknli -trans. Karur Narayanan. K< itayam, N.B.S., 
19)1. 

svvAmI 

Sauda nans. T. K. Raman Menon. Calicut, P. K. 
Bros., 1933. 
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RAMER sumati 

Sumati— trans. K. Kri&linan Nayar. Trichur, K. 
Ktishnan Iyer Bros., 1940. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Ammaiettedi — trails R. Narayana Panikkar. Trivan- 
drum, Vidya Yulasim 1951. 

Saratchandnka —trails BliaktivurM. R. Rama Kumaran. 
Ghampakulam, B K. M Book Depot, 1956. 

Patidevata — trails. N. Gopalan Nayar. Madias, Malay- 
alam Book House, n d 

Manasuim trans V R. Paramesvaran Pillai. Calicut, 
Western Star Ptg 1950. 

Matungini — trans. Ki'innattu Janaidana Menon. Tri- 
vandiuin, Kamalalaya Book Depot, 1947. 

Sarayudevi trans. R. C. Sarnia. Paravur, S. J. Ptg. Co., 
1932. 


MARATHI 

anurAdhA, sat! 6 PARES 

Anuradha Sati Paredi trans. Bhargavram Viththal 
Varerkar. Bombay, Abhinav Prakashan, n.d. 

araksaisIyA 

Arakshaniya — trans. B. V. Varerkar. Bombay, Abhi- 
nav Prakashan, 1947. 

BARADIDI 

Madhavi -trans. P. B. Kulakarni. Bombay, Navabharat 
Prakashan Samstha, 1953. 

bAmuner mEye 

Brahmanachi mulgt trans. P. S. Desai. Bombay, Nava- 
bharat Prakashan Sam tha, 1914. 

BIPRADAS 

Vtpradas — trans. B. V. Varerkar. Bombay, Navabharat 
Prakashan Samstha, 1944. 

BIRAJ BALI 

Viraj vahim— trans. B. V. Varerkar. Bombay, Nava- 
bharat Prakashan Samstha, 1943. 

chandraxAth 

Chandranalh -trans B. V. Varerkar. Bombay, Nava- 
bharat Prakashan Samstha, 1944. 

CHAR ITRAHl N 

Gharxtrahin —trans. V. S. Gurjar. Bombay, Navabharat 
Prakashan Samstha, 1948. 


DATTA 

Vijaya — trans. B. V. Varerkar. Bombay, Navabharat 
Prakashan Samstha, 1951. 

Vijaya — trans. Prabhakar Bhase. Bombay, P. S. Mose, 
1920. 

DEBI)AS 

Devdas — tians. B. V. Varerkar. Bombay, Navabharat 
Piakashan Samstha, 1957. 

Devdas trans. V. S. Gurjar. Poona, N. S. Bhidc, 1967. 
Devdas am binduchem bal — trans. Bhargavram Viththal 
Varerkar. Bombay, Navabharat Prakashan Samstha, 
1916. 

dEnA-pAOnA 

Bhairavi -trans. B. V. Varerkar. Bombay, Navabharat 
Prakashan Samstha, 1942. 

GRHADAHA 

I 

( hihadaha purvardha - trans. B. V. Varerkar. Bombay, 
Abhinav Prakashan, 1948. 

liARILAKSMl 

Hanlaksmi , Abhagicha Svarga y Alahe\h~-t rans. B. V. 
Varerkar. Bombay, Abhinav Prakashan, 1953. 

KASlNATH 

hashinath- trails. P. B. Kulakarni. Bombay, Nava- 
bharat Prakashan Samstha, 1949. 

NABA BIDHAN 

Navaudhan — trans. B. V. Varerkar. Bombay, Abhinav 
Prakashan, 1948. 

PALLl- SAMAj 

Gamvaganga — trans. B. V. Varerkar. Bombay, Nava- 
bharat Prakashan Samstha, 1941. 

PANDIT MASAI 

Panditmahashay- trans. B. V. Varerkar. Bombay, 
Navabharat Prakashan Samstha, 1944. 

parinItA 

Parimta — trans. B. V. Varerkar. Bombay, Navabharat 
Prakashan Samstha, 1944. 

Parimta trans. Shndhar Rajararn Marathc. Poona, 
V. G. Tamhankar, 1934. 

PATIIA-N1RDES 

Paihamrdesh - trans. B. V. Varerkar. Bombay, Abhinav 
Prakashan, 1951. 
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pathEr dAbI 

Bharati — trans. P. B. Kulakarni. Bombay, Navahharat 
Prakashan Samstha, 1946. 

Savyasachi— trans. B. V. Varerkar. Bombay, Abhinav 
Prakashan, 1948. 

RAMER SUMATI 

Chotabhai — trans. B. V. Varerkar. Bombay, Abhinav 
Prakashan, 1956. 

gESER PARICHAYA 

Akherchi olakh — trans. B. V. Varerkar. Bombay, Abhinav 
Prakashan, 1949. 

Sesher parichay— trans. V. S. Gurjar. Bombay, Nava- 
bharat Prakashan Samstha, 1949. 

SrIkAnta 

Shrikanta—* trans. B. V. Varerkar. Bombay, Navaprabhat 
Prakashan, 1 939-56. 4 vols. 

SUBHADA 

Subhada trans. B. V. Varerkar. Bombay, Abhinav 
Prakashan, 1947. 

SWAMl 

Saudamini — trans. Shankar Balaji Shastri. Bombay, 
Mangesh Kulkarni, 1927. 

• COLLECTED WORKS, ESSAYS, ETC. 

Charminar — trans. Yashvant Tendulkar. Bombay, 
Navabharat P.«'knshan Samstha, 1946. 4 vols. 
Prapancltti katha — trans. Shankar B.ilaji Shaslri. 

Bombay, Bharat Gaurav Granthamala, 1927. 

ORIYA 

BIRAj BAU 

Biraj bohu— trans. Surendranath Mohanty. Cuttack, 
Kumara Book Depot, 1952. 

CHARlTRAHlN 

Charitrahina — trans. Gorachand Misra. Cuttack, the 
translator, 1962. 

DA1TA 

Datta — trans. Gorachand Misra. Cuttack, Orissa Book 
Store, 1969. 

DEBDAS 

Debdas- trans. Bipracharan Das. Takrada (Dt. Ganjam) , 
Raghumani Das, 1962. 


PANDIT MAJSAl 

Siksaka mahasaya —trans. Seikh Karim. Berhampur 
(Dt. Ganjam), Das Brothers, 1966. 

parinIta 

Pannita— trans. Seikh Karim. Berhampur (Dt. Ganjam), 
Mahimunnisa Bibi, 1964. 

PATHER DABI 

(Mnlapathar dabi -trans. Madanmohan Misra. Cuttack, 
Grantha Mandir, 1966. 

SEs PRASNA 

Snhaprasna trans. Madanmohan Misra. Cuttack, Das 
Brothers, 1966. 4 

PUNJABI 

BIRAJ BA I ' 

Bhaj bahu — trans. H. D. Sahirai. Jullundur, Koh-e-noor 
Publishers, 1961. 

CHARlTRAHlN 

Aiwa— trans. Gian Sing Giani. Amritsar, Panjabi Book 
Shop, n.d. 

MFJDIDl 

Manjhali didi — trans. H. S. Sahirai. Jullundur, Panjab 
Kitabghar, 1962. 

SINDHI 

araksanIyA 

Bhaga I (honryoon — trans. Kodantnal Hinduja. Karachi, 
Ratan Sahitya Mandal, 1942. 

BAIKUNTHKR WILL 

U’cniat —trans. Doulat Tahilramani. Karachi, Asha 
Sahit Mandal, 1942. 

1 J ‘ado bhau — rev. Beharilal Chhabria. Bombay, Sargarn 
Sahitya, 1955. 

bAm liner MEYE 

Brahman kanya — trans. Jethanand Lalwani. Hyderabad, 
Bharat Jivan Sahitya Mandal, 1947. 

BARADIDI 

Wadi dadi - trans. Jagat Advani. Hyderabad, Kahani 
Sahitya Mandir, 1939. 

Uadi — trans. Chuhermal Hinduja. Karachi, Ratan 
^.diitya Mandal, 1939. 

Wadi di.ii — trans. Jagat Advani. Karachi, Zindagi 
Publications, 1946. 
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HINDI R C I II if I f 

Mamti t? ms C Indium d Hindu) t kuaclu, Ratan 
S dills i M mil il 19 1 5 

\ indhi nuu tin Bi li ml \1 C hh dm i Bombas, Sargam 
S i!ut\ i l‘> ) i 

hIPRU)\S 

1 1 pi uhi ti ins Chimin Rluihi h mil mi Kuuhi, 

/mil i^i Public 1 1 i € m 19 P 

BIR\J B U 

I m/ ii ins \ mik 1 1 minimi K ir u lu \sha Saint 
M mil il l'MJ 

/> // bahi 1 1 \ lii h u il il ( ldnbin Bombas, Sat gam 
S ilni\ t 19 ) l 

/Jim/ balm k\ Bilimlil Cbbibua Bombas, Rani 
Public itions 19t)9 

( H WDR \\ \1 H 

S hirtrwi ) khtl ti ms Jigit \il\aiu Hsdoabad, 
K ill mi S tints a M unln 1 ( )40 

( handtmath re \ Bt haulal (_ lihabiia Karachi, /lnilagi 
Publications 1947 

( HXRHRMllN 

(hntirhin tians DisoSabham Siioj Sabham anil 
Kiislnn Himiajun K tracln, VshaSahit Mandal 1 c )40 

im r\ 

Mhniiltaja tians Ji it \d\am Ilsduibid K ihani 
S tints i Manila 1910 

\ \)\a tians Sik liand Chhabm Bomb s, Saigun 

Saints a 19o2 

nf\\ P\0\A 

linden tians N iras m Bliarati Bomb is Bharat Jivan 
Saints l M mdal 1952 

DLBD \S 

Dt da s trails Sanss 'll C hi 1 mi Raiachi, Ratan Saint) a 
Mtndal 1940 

Dt da\ ns Bill mid ( hh tbria Bomba), Sugam 

Saints i 19)1 

Dt dcs tints Smssal Chcllani Bombas, Koonj 
Publications, 1909 

CjRH \DAHA 

i 

Juala trans Chuheimal Ihnduja Kaiailn, Ratan 
Salnt)a Mandal, 1910 

Juala res Beharilal Chhabna Bombay, Sargam 

Sahilsa, 1955 


jA Cm \R \N 

Indumati tians P ltumal Kewalramam Kaiacln, Ratan 
Saint) a Mandal, 1910 

Indumati us Bihaiilal Chhabna Bombay, Satgam 
Saint) a, 1955 

KEINATH 

hashinath trans Vnnal Kum in Karachi, Vinial 
Saint) a Mandal 1939 

ha\hmath — tians Laihhman Sathi Rant Publications, 
1951 

MljDini 

Vuhttn dadi trans Walt Mohincd Bhutto Karachi, 
Hindu Dad), 1910 

] ichttn dadi — tr ms Luhhman Sathi Bombay, Rani 
Publications 19 >1 

\\B\ BIDIlW 

Crahsit ashram tians Dayo Sabliaru Karachi, Asha 
Saint Mandal 194 5 

N\RlR ML I \ \ 

I\tu jo rnulh tians Shy aril Jaisingham, n cl 
MSKRTI 

i 

Harjut— Mans Millaiam \asvain Karachi, Sunder 
Sahilsa 1945 

pwimi m \ s\r 

S ada suha^m tr ms Diyo Stbhmi Kai ichi, \sha 
Saint M mdal, 19f2 

Uun^ari — ns Bchinlal ( hhabna Bomb iy, Rani 

Publications, 1951 

P\I Li S\M\J 

(f thani \atr aj ti ms (ithanand T d\ anr* Ilvihrabad, 

Bharat Jivin S dills t M mil d 1912 

Ratio it m JcthmimlT d\\ mi Bombas, 1955 

PWIlTR D\Bl 

Azadia ja upasak -tr ms ( huhcrmal Hindu]a Karachi, 
Ratan Salntya Mand d, 1910 

Rabbit tians Notan Gopalani Bombay, Bharat Jivan 
Salntya Mindal, 1952 

PARINllA 

Lalta — tians Parumal Kewalramam Karachi, Ratan 
Salntya Mandal, 1910 

Parnetta trans Behirilal Chhabna. Bombay, Bharat 
Jivan Salntya Mandal, 1955 



rAm£r sumati 

Gopi jo der-~ trans. Chctan Shahani. Hyderabad, 
Bagban Monthly, 1939. 

Bhabhi — trans. Dayo Sabhani. Karachi, Asha Sahit 
Mandal, 1942. 

Afandho bhau rev. Beharilal Chhabria, Bombay, 
Sargam Sahitya, 1954. 

£E$ PRASNA 

Suawal — trans. Beharilal Chhabria. Karachi. Zindagi 
Publications, 1946. 

$eser PARICHAYA 

Suweeta — trans. Lachhman Sat hi. Bombay, Bharat 
Jivan Sahitya Mandal, 1955. 

SrIkAnta 

Shrikant -trans. Chuhcrrnal Ilinduja and Parumal 
Kewalramani. Karachi, Ratan Sahitya Mandal, 1 C J4G. 
Shrikant— rev. abrd. Beharilal Chhabria. Bombay, 
Sargam Sahitya, 1956. 

SWAMl 

Swami — trans. Doulat Tahilramani. Karachi, Runder 
Sahitya, 1942. 

Saudamini — trans. Doulat Tahilramani. Poona, Nargis 
publication, 1955. 

Subhada 

Subhda— trans. Dcvdat Sharma. Ajmer, Bharat Jivan 
Sahitya Mandal, 1949. 

TAMIL 

ANUPAMAR PREM 

Anupama — trans. A. K. Jayarainan. Madras, Alliance, 
1942. 

ANUPAMAR PREM & ALO O CHHAYA 
Anupama — trans. R. Sanmukhasundarain. Coimbatore, 
Mallika Veliycedu, 1959. 

ANURADHA & HARILAKSMl 
Anuradha-llarilakshmi -trans. K. P. Rajagopalan. Mad- 
ras, Joti Nilayam, n.d. 

BARADID1 

Razikkuppazi — trans. R. Sanmukhasundarain. Coimba- 
tore, Mallika Veliyeedu, 1959. 


BAIKUNTHKR WILE 

Vaikuntan uyil — trans. R. Sanmukhasundaram. Madras, 
Inba Nilayam, 1952. 

BAMUNER meye 

Sandya -trans. A. K. Jayaraman. Madras, Joti Nilayam, 
n.d. 

Sandya- trans. R. Sanmukhasundaram. Coimbatore, 
Mallika Veliyeedu, 1961. 

BIPRADAS 

l r iprada\' trans. A. K. Jayaram.m. Madras, Pari Nila- 
yam, 1955. 

chandranAtii 

Chandranath —trans. R. Sanmukhasundaram. Madras, 
Inba Nilayam, 1957. 

CHARITRAHlN 

Savitri- trans. R. Sanmukhasundaram. Madras, Tamil 
Chudar Nilayam, 1959. 

DAT L A 

Palli natpu — trans. R. Sanmukhasundaram. Coimbatore, 
Mallika Veliyeedu, 1961. 

DENA PAONA 

Bhairavi trans. T. N. Kumaraswami. Madras, Kalai- 
magal Karyalayarn, 1951. 

Bhairavi trans. R. Sanmukhasundaram. Madras, Inba 
Nilayam, 1963. 

DEBDAS 

Deiadas — trans. Dinakaran. Madras, Alliance, 1945. 
CRH ADAH A 

Athala trans R. Sanmukhasundaram. Madras, Sakti 
Karyalayarn, 1941. 

JAGARAN 

Amarnath — trans. R. Sanmukhasundarain. Madras, 
Knvilan Padippagarn, 1965. 

kaj.nath 

h'a\inathan -trans. A. K. Jayaraman. Madras, Alliance, 
1952. 

mEjdidi & ANURADHA 

Ilrma trans. R. Sunmukhasundararr Coimbatore, 
Mallika Veliyeedu, 1959. 

llertiangini trans. A. K. Jayaraman. Madras, Joti 
Nilayam, 1943. 

Hemangur -trans. S. Gurusvarni. Madras, Alliance, 
1943. 



NI$KIITI 

Tuya ullam — trans. R. Sanmukhasundaram. Coimba- 
tore, Mallika Veliyeedu, 1961. 

PALLl SAMAj 

Grama mmajam — trans. A. K. Jayaraman. Madras, 
Joti Xila\am, 1955. 

pari^ItA 

Lai ita trails. A. K. Ja\ arainan. Madras, Alliance, 1949. 

p \ther dAb! 

Bharuti ti.ms. A K.Ja\ .Iranian Madras, Pa/aniyappa, 
19b6 •• 

Bhaiati — trails T. N. Kumaraswami. Madras, Kalai- 
magal Karyalavam, 1931. 

PANDIT MASAI 

Pay a l oyantatu trans. R Sanmukhasundaram. Coimba- 
tore, Mallika Veliyeedu, 1959. 

RAMER SU M All 

Maiam trans. A. K. Jayaraman. Madras, Navayuga 
Prasuralayam, 1956 

Anpu ullam — trans. R. Sanmukhasundaram. Coimbatore, 
Mallika Veliyeedu, 1961. 

SEs praSna 

Kamala trans. 1. N. Senapati. Madras, Alliance, 
1953. 

SORASI 

lunai — trans. Sauri. Madras, Mallikai Padippagam, 
1961. 

SrIkAnta 

Snkanlan trans. R. Sanmukhasundaram. Madras, 
Tamil Chudar Nilayarn, 1939. 

SubhadA 

Malati trans. A. K. Jayaraman. Madras, Star Pub- 
lications, 1958. 

SWAMl 

Saudamim — trans. T. N. Kumaraswami. Madras, 
Alliance, 1949. 

NOT IDENTIFIED 

Jamintanm — trans. R. Sanmukhasundaram. Madras, 
Inba Nilayarn, 1950. 

Kataikal — trans. S. Gurusvami. Madras, Alliance, 1952. 


Mummanikal — trans. A. K. Jayaraman. Madras, Joti 
Nilayarn, 1943. 

Nalukalaikal — trans. A. K. Jayaraman. Madras, Sri 
Rajeswari, n.d. 

Ponmalar- trans. R. Saurirajan. Madras, Mallikai 
Padippagam, 1960. 

Putumanappm - trans. R. Sanmukhasundaram. Madras, 
Inba Nilayarn, 1957. 

Rama trans. R. Sanmukhasundaram. Madras, Inba 
Nilayarn, 1957. 

Tay — trans. R. Sanmukhasundaram. Madras, Varati 
Padippagam, 1969. 

Tayum makalum -trans. A. K. Jayaraman. Madras, 
Tamil Chudar Nilayarn, 1952. 

Usha — trans. A. K. Jayaraman and V. S. Vcnkatesan. 
Madras, Joti Nilayarn, 1913. 

TELUGU 

ANURADHA 

Anuradha — trans. Gaddc Lingayya, Vijayawada, Adarsa 
Grant ha Mandali, 1954. 

Anuradha — trans Nilakanthain. Kajahmundry, Konda- 
palli Viravenkayya & Sons, 1956. 

araksanIyA 

Arak\haniya trans Sahadeva Suryaprakasa Rao. Rajah- 
mundry, Addepalli & Co., 1929. 

BARADIDI 

Badihahan — trans. Nilakanthain. Rajahmundry, Konda- 
palli Viravenkayya & Sons, n.d. 

BALYA SMRTI 

i 

Balya mriti -trans. Gadde Lingayya. Vijayawada, 
Adarsa Grantha Mandali, 1956. 

bAmuner meye 

Brahmanapilla — trans. Nilakanthain. Vijayawada, Adarsa 
Grantha Mandali, 1955. 

BILASl 

Vilasini — trans. Gaddc Lingayya. Vijayawada, Adarsa 
Grantha Mandali, 1956. 

B1NDUR CHHELE 

Bindugarabhai — trans. Veluri Sivarama Sastri. Vijaya- 
wada, Variety Agencies, 1950. 

BI PR AD AS 

Vtpradasu —trans. Puranam Kumararaghava Sastri. 
Vijayawada, Uma Publishers, 1956. 
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biraj bau 

Susila — trans. Jonnalagadda Satyanarayana. Rajah- 
mundry, Addepalli & Co., 1947. 

Viraj bahu— trans. Nilakantham. Rajahinundry, Konda- 
palli Viravenkayya & Sons, 1956. 

CHANDRANATH 

Chandranath — trans. Gaddc Lingayya. Vijayawada, 
Adarsa Grantha Mandali, 1954. 

CHARITRAHlN 

Charitrahimdu - - trans. Nilakantham. Rajahmund ry , K( >n- 
dapalli Viravenkayya & Sons, 1956. 

CHITOIPATRA 

Saratlekhalu — trans. Lavanya. Vijayawada, Adarsa Gran- 
tha Mandali, 1954. 

DARPACHURNA 

Garvabhangamu — trans. Gaddc Lingayya. Vijayawada, 
Adarasa Grantha Mandali, 1955. 

DEBDAS 

Devadasu — trans. Lavanya. Vijayawada, Adarsa Grant ha 
Mandali, 1955. 

GRHADAlIA 

Gruhadahanam — trans. Nilakantham. Ra jahinundi y, Kon- 
Mapalli Viravenkayya & Sons, 1956. 

HARILAKSMT 

Harilaksrni — trans. Gaddc Lingayya. Vijayawada, 
Adarsa Grantha Mandali, 1955. 

jAgaran 

Jagarana- trans. K. Ramesh. Rajahinundry, Addepalli 
& Co., 1960. 

kASInAth 

Kashinath —trans. Gaddc Lingayya. Vijayawada, Adaisa 
Grantha Mandali, 1954. 

MEJDIDI 

Chinnakka — trans. Karumuri Vaikuntha Rao. Madias, 
Vavilla Ramaswarni Sastrulu & Sons, 1949. 

NISKRTI 

Nishkriti- -trans. Sivaramakrishna. Vijayawada, Ilainsa 
Prachuranalu, n.d. 

PALLl-SAMAj 

Palliyulu —trans. Nilakantham. Rajahmundry, Konda- 
palli Viravenkayya & Sons, n.d. 


parinItA 

Parimta —trans. Gadde Lingayya. Vijayawada, Adarsa 
Gtantha Mandali, 1954. 

PATHA-NIRDES 

7 iranikorikalu — trans, Gaddc Lingayya. Vijayawada, 
Adarsa Grantha Mandali, 1954. 

FATHER DABi 

Bharati—Xviin s. Nilakantham. Rajahinundry, Kouda- 
palli Viravenkayya & Sons, 1956. 

RAMA 

Harm -trans. Gaddc Lingayya. Vijayawada, Adarsa 
Grantha Mandali, 1955. 

SKSER PARICHAYA 

Santa trans. Ahalya Ramakrishna (pseud.). Tcnali, 
Bundavan Publishing House, 1967. 

Santa trans. Nilakantham. Rajahinundry, Kondapalli 
Viravenkayya & Sons, 1956. 

SES PRASNA 

Seshaprama — trans. Nannapaneri Suhba Rao. Vijaya- 
wada, Adarsa Grantha Mandali, 1954. 

srIkAnta 

Stikanta— trans. Nilakantham. Rnjahmundry, Konda- 
palli Viravenkayya & Sons, 1967. 

SubiiadA 

Subhada -trans. Nilakantham. Rajahmundry, Konda- 
palli Viravenkayya & Sons, 1956. 

Subhada — trans. Ravi. Vijayawada, Adarsa Grantha 
Mandali, 1956. 

COLLECTED WORKS, ESSAYS, ETC. 

GALPA GRANTHA 

' ’ u dutaralu—\r*ns>. K. Ratnesh. Rajahmundry, Addc- 
pa 1 & Go., 1960. — Includes Buhitra Panbarlana , 

I Ie man gini, Ekddaii Bairdgi and Mejd-di. 

SARAT PRABANDHA 

Saratryasa/u trans. Lavanya. Vijayawada, Adarsa 
Grantha Mandali, 1954. v. 1 contents —Rabindra- 
nath. Swaraj sddhane ndrt } Satya-d-nuthya , Sahitye art-o- 
durmti , Satydmiye. 

SARAT SAH1TYA SANGRAHA 

Sarat Sabtvam — trans. Bondalapati Sivaramakrishna and 

others. Vijayawada, Desi Prachuranalu, 1953. 



URDU 

araksanIyA 

Ghartb ki dumya trails. Yazdani Jallandhari. Lahore, 
Kilab Mahal, 1944. 

B \RADIDI 

Badididi — Delhi, Masli\iia Book Depot, 1900. 

BAMCNLR meyl 

Brahman ki beti tiuns Mail Malihabadi. Lucknow, 
Nain Book Depot, 1901. 

BIRAJ BAU f 

Bxraj bahu — Delhi, Mashvira Book Depot, 1960. 

(.'II \ritraiiTn 

Aim ah nans. Ya7dani Jallandhari. Lahore, Narayan- 
datta Sahgal, 1944 

DLBDAS 

Detdas -trans. Durga Shankar Bhaidvaj. Delhi, Star 
Publications, 1960. 

grhadAha 

1 

hhanuman barbad - trans. Mail Malihabadi. Delhi, 
Royal Educational Book Depot, 1911 
Alanzil trans. Yazdani Jallandhari and Ramasaran 
Bhardvaj. Lahore, Punjab Literature Co., n.d. 

NISKRTI 

i 

Shikait — trans. Rashid Gilani. Rawalpindi, Laxman 
Ray, 1942. 

PALLl SAMAj 

Dehati samaj- trans. Yazdani Jallandhari. Lahore, 
Narayandatta Sahgu\ 1942. 

PANDIT MAgAl 

Samaj ka dar — trans. Balak Ram Chanda. Amritsar, 
Bharat Pustak Bhandar, n d. 

Panditji — trans. Copal Mittal. Lahore, Lajpat Ray & 
Sons, 1942. 

prAyaSchitta 

Praischit trans. Balakrishna Manj. Lahore, Rajpal 
& Sons, 1944. 

SEs pra&na 

Saval — trans. Mani Ramji Divana, Lahore. Narayan- 
datta Sahgal, 1944. 

SORASI 

Aural — trans. Premchand. Lahore, Sudesh Kumar, n.d. 


SHORT STORIES 

Saperan —trans. Munshi Premchand. Lahore, Hindus- 
tani Kitab Ghar, n.d. 

Bekas — trans. Mail Malihabadi. Lahore, Gulab Ghand 
Kapur & Sons, 1943. 

Haridasi — trans. Sayyid Nurul Huda, cel. Begum Siddiq 
Ansari. Calcutta, Abdul Aliad Osmnni, 1931. 

Kasoti aur digar afsatie — trans. Shiva Varatalala. Lahore, 
Panjab Literature Co., 19*12. 

Do \al bad va digar kahamyan — trans. B. S. Dilshad. 
Amritsar, Bhagat Mukundlala, n.d. 


ENGLISH 

* 

BARADIDI 

7 he eldest sister and othei stories trans. V. Naravane, n.d. 
1950. Includes Baradidi , Bildsi , and Chhabi. 

CHANDRANATH 

Queens gambit trans. Sachindralal Ghosh. Bombay, 
Jaico, 1969. 

CHAR1TRAI llN 

Chantiaheen — trans. Benoylal Chatterjee. Bombay, Jaico, 
1962. 

DATTA 

The betrothed— trans. Sachindralal Ghosh. Calcutta, 
Silpee Samstha Prakasani, 1964. 

grhadAha 

i 

'I he Fire — trans. Sachindralal Ghosh. Calcutta, Silpee 
Samstha Prakasani, 1964. 

MAHES 

The drought and other stone* — trans. Sasadhgr Sinha. New 
Delhi, Sahitya Akademi, 1970. Includes Adhdri Alo t 
Abhdgir jSwarga, Bild\l , Chhabi, Mahis and Pamir Sumati. 

NISKR1TI 

The deliverance — trans. Dilip Kumar Roy, Bombay, N. 
M. Tripathi, 1944 (rev. Si i Aurobindo ; prcl. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore). 

Mothers and Sons; two novelettes’ Deliverance and The 
compliant prodigal ; trans. Dilip Kumar Roy. Bombay, 
Pearl, 1968. Includes Ni$krti and Rdmir Sumati. 

SrIkAnta 

Snkanta : the autobiography of a wanderer ’trans. Kshitish 
Cluindra Sen. Bcnaras, Indian Publishers, v. 1, 1945. 
Snkanta —trans. K. C. Sen and Theodosia Thompson. 
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London, O.U.P., 1922 (with an introduction by E. J. 
Thompson). 

CEYLONESE 

dF.bdAs 

Devadasa — trans. Dharmadasa Ounawardcna. Colombo, 
M.D. Gunasena, 1964. 

pallI-samAj 

Garni samajaya — trans. U. Siri Saranankara Them. 
Colombo, M.D. Gunasena, 1961. 

FRENCH 

SrIkAnta 

Srikanta — -trans. J. G. Dclamin. n.d. (prof. Edward J. 
Thompson). 

ITALIAN 

SrTkAnta 

Srikanta — trans. FerdinandoUelloni Eilippi, Villa Franca 
near Verona (Northern Italy), 1925. 

Srikanta , di Saralchandra Chatlnji — Roma, Dc Carlo, 
1942. 

LITHUANIAN 

GRHADAlhi 

Sudeginti namai — trans. M. Subatavieicne. Vilnius, 
Gosiitizdat, 1961. 

NEPALI 

BA1KUNTHER WILL 

Jtiaikunthko danpatva — trans. Khargman Malta, n.il. 
CHARlTRAHlN 

Chantrahiti — trans. Subba Riclilhi Bahadur Malta. Kath- 
mandu, Jorc Gancsti Press, 11)51. 

DEBDAS 

Deb das — trans. Sushri Sabitri Silyal, Kathmandu, 
Rajakiya Prajna Pratisthan, n.d. 

Debdas— trans. Sriprasad Sharina. Darjeeling, Shyam 
Bros. 1967. 

PRA§NA 

Sesh prasna — trans. Riddhi Bahadur Malta, Kathmandu, 
n.d. 


COLLECTED WORKS 

Sarad granthabah tiarnma sankalit — trans. Khargman 
Malla. Kathmandu, Nepali Bhasha Prakashani Samiti, 
1947. Includes Adhdre Aid , Darpachurna , Kdsindth. 

NORWEGIAN 

mahES 

T<f>rke -trans. n.d. Oslo, Indiske noveller, Det Norskc 
Samlaget, 1968. * 

RUSSIAN 

ADHARE Alo 

Svet vo tme trans. N. Yakoleva. 

GRHADAUA 

Sorjieny dom trans. S. Tsyrin. Moscow, Gosiitizdat, 
1958. 

Sorjieny dom. Purest i y ramany. Moscow, Gosiitizdat, 
1971 (pref. E. Komarov). Includes Gjhaddha — trans. S. 
'J'syrin and Arakymiy/J , CJiantrahin and Palff-Samdj — 
trails. B. Karpushkin. 

mahES 

J^asuhd— trans. N. Guseva, pub. in the periodical Zvezda 
Yost oka, Tashkent, 1951. 

Zjisuha — trans. P. Ohrimenko. pub. in Indiyskiyc rass- 
ka/y y skazki, Moscow, Voyeni/.dat, 1954. 

Malm — trans. I. Tovstyh. pub. in the book Rasskazy 
Indiyskih Pisatclci. Moscow, Gosiitizdat, 1959. 

SRIKANTA 

Shnkanto tians. Helen Alekseeva. Part 1-4, Moscow, 
Gosiitizdat, I960 (pref. E. Payevskaya). 

UKRAINIAN 

abhAgIr swarga 

A'diagn svaiga - trails. L. Stri/hevskaya and others. 
1' «b. in Vsosvit, Sept. 1976. 


In Sanskrit, Kshitish Chandra Chatterjee translated 
Jsisktti and other stories which appeared in Manjusa, 
a Sanskrit monthly magazine. In collaboration with 
IJpcndramohan Sankhyatirtha, he also translated Datid 
which appeared in the Journal of the Sanskrit Sahitya 
Parish ail, Calcutta. Ni>kriti was serialised (incomplete) 
in M'lijusa in several of its issues between Dee. 1949 
(4th. yi\, v. 4) and Sept. 1950 (5th. yr., v. 1). 



Some Works on Saratchandra 


BENGALI 

1. Books 

Acharya, Mihir; ed. 

Shatabarsher aloke Saratchandra. Calcutta, Shukasari Pra- 
kashak, 1975. (Articles on the literary talent of Sarat- 
rhandra. Also included a list of Saratchandra’s collec- 
tions and a bibliography.) 

Bagchi, Moni 

Saratchandra. Calcutta, Shoibya Pustakalaya, 1975. 
(Biography. Includes sonic quotations also.) 
Saratchandra. Calcutta, Mohan Library, 1975. (Biog- 
raphy. Also included some important quotations, 
letters, etc.) 

Bandyopadhyay, Asitkumar 

Sarat prasanga o anyanya prabandha. Calcutta, Sahityashri, 
1976. (Includes live articles on Saratchandra at the end 
of the book.) 

Bandyopadhyay, Balairhandra 

Sarat pankrama . Howrah, Debashis Bandhyopadhyay, 
1975. (Author who was asstn iated with Saratchandra 
narrates some majlis stoiies. A list of writings of Sarat- 
chandra at Baje Sibpur also included.) 

Bandyopadhyay, Bimalcndu 

Manush Saratchandra. Calcutta, Visvajnan, 1971. (Biog- 
raphy. Includes some anecdotes.) 

Bandyopadhyay, Brajcndranath 
SaratchandraChattopadhyay : 1876 1938 . Calcutta, Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad, 1946. (Sahitya Sadhak Charitmala, 
52 — Biography.) 

Saratchandrer patrabali, comp. Calcutta, Book Land, 1947. 
(Collection of letters. Also included a chronological list 
of works of Saratchandra and some events of his life.) 


Sarat-parichay, 2nd ed. Calcutta, Ranjan Publishing 
House, 1957. (Biography.. Includes also a list of works 
and some letters of Saratchandra.) 

Bandyopadhyay, Madhusudan 

Srikdnte Saratchandra. Calcutta, Mousumi Prakashani, 
1976. (Author traces the sources of the novel Srikdnla.) 

Bandyopadhyay, Manindranath 

Srikanta parichiti. Calcutta, Commercial Book Depot, 

1941. v. 1. (A study of Srikanta.) 

Bandyopadhyay, Shyamsundar 

Sarat-chetana. Calcutta, A. Mukherjee & Co. 1967. (A 
study of the life anil works of Saratchandra.) 

Bandyopadhyay, Sukumar & Ray, Sucharita 
Galpakar Saratchandra. Calcutta, Shanti Library, 1954. 
(A literary criticism of Saratchandra.) 

Basu, Ajitkumar; ed. 

Sarat smarak grantha . llooghly, Panchayet Prakashan 
Nidhi, 1976. (Collection of articles and poems. Some of 
the poems arc written in Sanskrit, Pali, Persian, Santal, 
Oriya, Gujarati, Hindi, Urdu and English.) 

Basu, Manojit 

Manabdaradi Saratchandra . Calcutta, Sahityam, 1976. 
(Biography.) 

Basu, Nitai 

Saratchandra: jiban o sahitya . Calcutta, Manas Praka- 
shani, 1975. (A study of the life and works of Sarat- 
chandra.) 

Basu, Shuddhasattva 

Sarat samifoha. Calcutta, Mandal Book House, 1975. 
(A literary criticism of Saratchandra.) 
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Bhattacharya, Achal 

Saratchandra: jiban natya. Howrah, Gautamdhara, 1975. 
(Drama for Children.) 

Bhattacharya, Bhupen 

Kathashilpi Saratchandra. Calcutta, Basak Book Store, 

1974. (Biography.) 

Bhattacharya, Kshirodbihari & Chattopadhyay, Ram- 
gopal 

Saratchandrer silpa chaturya , part /. Calcutta, Prabartak 
Publishing House, 1940. (Introduction by Pram at ha 
Chaudhuri. This volume deals with all major female 
characters of Saratchandra.) 

Bhattacharya, Kumud Kum«tr 

Saratchandra o banglar krishak. Calcutta, Chirayata Pra- 
kashan, 1975. (A criticism dealing with the peasants’ 
life as portrayed in Saratchandra’s literature.) 

Bhattacharya, Prithvishchandra 

Visvasahitya o Saratchandra. Calcutta, Sahitya Jagat, 
1965. (A study of world literature. Author attempts an 
assessment of the literature of Saratchandra.) 

Bisi, Shailesh 

Riplabi Saratchandrer jiban prashna; 2nd ed. Calcutta, Sisir 
Publishing House, 1956. (A study of the life and works 
of Saratchandra.) 

Saratchandrer jiban prashna. Calcutta, Sisir Publishing 

House, n.d. (A study of the life and works of Sarat- 

chandra) 

• 

Biswas, Bisva 

Kathashilpi Saratchandra Chattopadhyay. Calcutta, Biswas 
Publishing House, 1966. (A study of the life and works 
of Saratchandra.) 

Chakraborty, Brajadulal 

Sarat sahitye nari. Purulia, Sadgrantha Prakashani, 1962. 
(A study of Saratchandra’s women characters.) 

Chakraborty, Manindra 

Daradi Saratchandra . Calcutta, Basudhara Prakshani, 
1958. (Biography. Introduction by Abinashchandra 
Ghosal.) 

Chakraborty, Nandadulal 

Saratchandra . Calcutta, Indiana Ltd., 1955. (Drama.) 
Saratchandrika , Calcutta, Signet Press, 1959. (Biography.) 

Chattopadhyay, Shachinandan 

Saratchandrer rajnaitik jiban. Calcutta, Gup Friends 


& Co., 1954. (Author narrates the political life of 
Saratchandra.) 

Chattopadhyay, Tarakn.ith 

Kathashilpi Saratchandra. Calcutta, Jatiya Sahitya Pari- 
shad, 1975. (Drama.) 

Chaudhuri, Bisvanath 

Sttkanter hamallatd. Calcutta, Akliil Bharat Janashiksha 
Prachar Sainitv, 1975. (A study pf the character 
Kamallata in Srikdnta.) 

Chaudhuii, Jy>tirindranath 

Sarat sahitya: \arnalnchana. Calcutta, Dipali Book House, 
197*3. (A literary criticism.) 

Chauduri, Narayan 

Kathashilpi Saratchandra. Calcutta, A Mukhcrjee & Co., 
1975. (Artie les on the literary genius of Saratchandra.) 

Coomar, Mudnnrnnhan; ed. 

Saratchandra. Calc ut la, Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, 1976. 
(Introduction by Suniti Kumar Chattopadhyay. In- 
cludes some of Saratchandra \s letters, facsimiles of 
Rabindranath's letters and some pages of Saratehandra’s 
manuscripts, photos, horoscope, will, and also con- 
iidential Government documents relating to the pro- 
scription of Father Ddbi on 1.4 *927 and withdrawal 
of the ban on 1.3.1939.) 

Das, Amarcndra 

Saratchandrer narisamaj o sekal-ekaler barhanila. Calcutta, 
Puma Prakashan, 1976. (A study of the female char- 
acters in Saratchandra’s literature.) 

Das, Ramen 

Chare bane Saratchandra. Calcutta, Sahitya Samstha, 
1975. (Biography with emphasis on the political life of 
Saratchandra.) 

Das, Rishi 

S , ilchandra. Calcutta, Ashok Prakashan, 1976. (Biog- 
raphy.) 

Das, Satischandra 

Sarat'pratibha. Calcutta, Sriguru Library, 1940. (Biog- 
raphy. Author was closely associated with Saratchandra 
in Rangoon.) 

Das, Sukumar, & ors.; ed. 

?arat-tarpan. Calcutta, West Bengal Primary Teachers’ 
Assocn 1976. (Collection of essays and a poem on 
Saratiaiandra.) 
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Dasgupta, Shyamal 

Daradi Saratchandra . Batanagar, Ira Dasgupta, 1975. 
(Drama.) 

Datta, Kshirod Kumar 

Sarat-uihitya samiksha. Calcutta, Basil Sahitya Samsad, 
1%(). (A study of the life and works of Saratchandra.) 
Surat sahitve nanchantn r, 2nd ed. Calcutta, Book Stand, 
1945. (First published in 1942. Introduction by 
Khagendranath Mitra. A study of iht* female charac- 
ters ol Saiatchandia.) 

Datta. Manoj 

SaraUhandta : diatabprse shraddhanjali . Calcutta, Sekal 
Kkal, 1975. (Biography meant for children.) 

Datta Sarasvati, Chandrakanla 

Kathadulpi Saratchandra. Calcutta, Orient Book Co., 
1955. i Biography meant for children.) 

De, Bis\anath; ed. 

Sarat smttti. Calcutta, Sahityam, 1970. (Includes essays 
and reminiscences by' some Bengali authors and close 
associates.) 

De Sarkar, Pulakcsh 

Rabindranath o Saratchandra. Calcutta, Alokchakra, 1975. 
(A study of the political philosophy of Saratchandra 
and his relation with Rabindranath and Ramananda 
Chattopadhyav.) 

Sarah handier rajanaitik bhabana. Calcutta, Datta Chau- 
dhuii & Sons., 1970. (Author deals with the political 
thoughts of Saratchandra.) 

Dev, Narendra 

Saratchandra, sahityachary a. Calcutta, Pathshala Karyalay, 
1938. (A study of the life and works of Saratchandra 
by a close associate ) 

Sarat-bandana : Snjukta Saratchandra Chattopadhyayer sapta- 
panchadiattama (57th) janmotiab upatafohye nibedita 
rachanabah. Calcutta, Shriguru Library, 1932. (Com- 
memorative volume. A study of the life and works of 
Saratchandra. Includes essays and reminiscences by 
Bengali authors and close associates.) 

Dildar; ed. 

Saratsmnti. Calcutta, Mcghdut Prakashani, 1970. 
(Collection of articles.) 

Gangopadhyay, Surendranath 

Sarah handrer jibaner ek dik; v . /. Calcutta, Purvachal. 
Prakashani, 1957. (Memoirs.) 


Sarat parxchay . Calcutta, Orient Book Co., 19 — . (Biog- 
raphy. Author was the maternal uncle of Sarat- 
chandra.) 

Ghosh, Ajit Kumar 

Saratchandrer jibani o sahitya-bichar. Calcutta, Shilpi 
Samstha, 1967. (On the life and literature of Sarat- 
chandra.) 

Ghosh, Amarendra; ed . 

Sarat prasanga. Calcutta, Bhav O Lekha, 1975. (Collec- 
tion of articles. Also included a biographical sketch and 
a list of works of Saratchandra.) 

Ghosh, Ashok 

Sarat sahitya mulyayan prasanga . Hooghlyghat, Reba 
Ghosh, 1976. (An article published in a book form.) 

Ghosh, Ashok Kumar 

Saratchandrer jiban o sahitya A/uHi/ijrc.Bcindcl, Shantiprabha 
Ghosh, 1975. 

Ghosh, Dinabandhu 

Saratchandrer jibatie o sahitye Debanandapur ; 3rd. ed. 
Dcbanandapur (Hooghly), Gadadhar Ghosh & Sudha- 
kar Ghosh, 1976. (First published in 1975. Author 
examines the impact of Dcbanandapur, the birth-place 
of Saratchandra, on the writer’s life and literature. A 
short biography written by Gopalchandra Ray is 
included in the end.) 

Ghosh, Kanailal 

Saratchandra. Calcutta, Prakashani, 1951. (Biography. 
An enlarged edition later published by De Book Store.) 

Ghosh, Paresh 

Manush Saratchandra . Calcutta, Nirmala Pustakalay, 
1976. (Drama.) 

Ghosh, Pravas & Mukhopadhyay, Manik 
Bharatiya nabajagarane Rammohan o Saratchandra . Calcutta, 
Pathikrit, 1972. (Includes two articles of which one is 
on Saratchandra by Pravas Ghosh.) 

Ghosh, Shibdas 

Saratchandrer mulyayan prasange; 4th ed. Calcutta, State 
Committee, S.U.C.I., 1976. (Author outlines thc‘ob- 
jectivc and scientific approach’ to literary criticism and 
evaluates Saratchandra from this Marxist approach.) 
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Ghosh, Sushilchandra 

Chhotader Saratchandra . 1940. (Biography meant for 
children.) 

Ghoshal, Abinashchandra 

Saratchandrer granthabibarani. Calcutta, Shilpi Samstha, 
1963. (Bibliography.* Brief summaries of novels and 
stories arc given. A short life sketch also included.) 
Saratchandrer tukro katha. Calcutta, Shilpi Samstha, 1963. 

Goswami, Dipak; comp . 

Sarat rachana panjee. Calcutta, Mausumi Prakasani, 1975. 
(Bibliography. Index included.) 

Gupta, Kshetra & Gupta, Jyotsna 

Saratchandrer Dina Pdond . Calcutta, Grantlia Nilay, 

1960. (A Study of Dina Pdond for college students.) 

Gupta, Rabindranath; ed. 

Sarat'samput : sekal arekaler drishtite Sarat- sahityer mulyuyan . 
Calcutta, Charu Prakash, 1976. (Collection of articles. 
Published under the auspices of Pashchim Banga 
Pradhan Shikshak Sarniti.) 

Humayun Kabir 

Sarat sahityer multattva; trans. from English by Bishnu 
Mukhopadhyay. Calcutta, Indian Associated, 1937. 
. (Introduction by Yusuf Meherally. Original title: 
Saratchandra Chatterjee. A literary criticism oi* Sarat- 
chandra.) 

Ibrahim, Nilima 

Sarat pratibha. Dacca, East Bengal Publishers, 1961. 
(An assessment of the literary talent of Saratchandra.) 

Indramitra, pseud. (Gulia, Arobinda) 

British amale Pathir Ddbi ebang Rabindra-Sarat prasanga . 
Calcutta, Chirantani Prakash Bhavan, 1976. [A survey 
of the response and reactions following the first appear- 
ancc of Pathir Ddbi and the relation between Rabindra- 
nath and Saratchandra.) 

Sarat kathamala. Calcutta, Ananda Publishers, 1976. 
(Introducing Saratchandra to children.) 

Jana, Manoranjan 

Saratchandrer sahitya o darshan. Calcutta, N. G. Banerjee, 
1953. (A critique of Saratchaiulra’s literature aiul 
philosophy.) 

Kar, Tapan; comp. 

Sarat-charitra. llowrah, Gautamdhara, 1976. (A collec- 
tion of excerpts from works of Saratchandra.) 


Kundu, Ashok; ed. 

Sarat janma shatabarshiki smarak grantha. Calcutta, Pustak 
Bipani, 1975. (Issue of ‘Sahityik Barshapanji’, v. 5, 
no. 7, 1382 B.S., published as a commemorative volume 
in the centenary year. A collection of articles.) 

Maiti, Sisiikumar 

Shatahdi i a/nke Saratchandra. Howrah, Ashabari pub- 
lication, 1976. (A study of the life aryl works of Sarat- 
chandra.) 

Majumdar, Arunkumar 

Saratchandra. Calcutta, Ramayanj Prakash Bhavan, 
1976. (Drama.) 

Majumdar, Mohitlal 

Srikantir Saratchandra. Howrah, Bangabharati Grantha- 
lay, 1950. (Literary criticism o i' Srikdnta.) 

Maj u me 1 a r, Su bot 1 1 ich and ra 

Saratchandra. Calcutta, Dev Sahitya Kutir, 1947. (Biog- 
raphy meant lor children.) 

Manna, Nimai 

Andhakare ghorsoar. Anita (Howrah), Samskriti, 1976. 
(Poems on Saratchandra.) 

Mitra, Renu 

Saratchandrer Sis Prasna . Calcutta, General Printers & 
Publishers, 1947. 

Mitra, Sarqjmohan 

\tar\io dr ishtite Sarat sahitya. Calcutta, Granthalay, 1975. 
(An at tempt at evaluation of Saratchandra \s works 
from Marxist viewpoint.) 

Mitra, Shankar 

/:•' ns hit pi Saratchandra. Howrah, Gautamdhara, 1976. 
(A - ritique of Saratehandi a in pamphlet form.) 

Mukhopadhyay, Ainiyaratan 

Jihan shilpi Saratchandra. Calcutta, Shanti Library, 1957. 
(Biography and literary criticism.) 

Mukhopadhyay, Asamanja 

Saratchandrer sange. Calcutta, Indian Associated Pub- 
lishers, 1959. (Memoirs. Also included Barir Kartd of 
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